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Vi  MINUTES   OF  MBETIN08. 

by  reputation  if  not  personally,  was  a  man  who  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  snbject,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  wha* 
ihey  woald  hear  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  The  lecture 
was  as  follows : 


SILVEB  IN  JAPAN. 


All  Addbsss  delivebeo  at  the  Pubuc  Hall,  Yoxohama, 
Wednesday  Evening,  Febbuart  27th,  1895. 


y  The  Rubject  of  bimetallism  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in 

all  its  phages  during  the  last  20  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  of  late  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  contribute  anything  new  or  fruitful 
io  the  question.  The  theoretical  defence  of  bimetnllism,  and  by  this 
I  mean  the  sacces^ful  establishment  of  a  joint  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  on  an  international  basis,  I  believe  to  be  so  thoroughly  proved 
lliat  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  disputation.  It  is  accepted  not  merely 
by  all  the  leading  economists  of  France,  England,  Germany,  anJ  the 
United  States,  but  by  some  of  the  most  active  men  of  affairs  of  every 
description, — bankers,  manufacturers,  and  financiers.  The  only  ques- 
tion left,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  countries  think  the  gain  of 
bimetallism  sufficient  to  undertake  the  task.  In  proportion  as  the 
claims  of  bim^tallists  are  understood,  so  I  venture  to  say,  arc  they 
Mknowle<lged  by  all  men  of  impartiality  and  intelligence. 

Indeed,  it  were  wonderful  were  it  otherwise.  BimetMllism  is 
not  a  new  fad  or  faohion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  as  old  as 
European  civilization.  Bimetallism  has  been  the  rule,  tiie  con- 
ffsrvative  ru^e,  while  monometallism  is  a  most  modern  and,  I 
believe,  dangerous  innovation.  And  I  do  not  say  this  in  any 
sense  peculiar  to  myself,  implying  some  strain  of  words,  but  in 
quite  the  or>linary  signification  of  the  word.  Let  me  just  explain 
what  I  mean . 

Previous  to  the  year   1803;  nearly  all  the     States   of    Europe 
had  adopted  the  nse  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  commerc'al  trr.n. 
factions  (but  mainly  silver),    according  to  ratios    which   varied 
within  narrow  limits  from  time  to  time,    chiefly  from    the    wnn 
of  any  common  understanding  between  nations.    In  this  latter  sense 
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both  Locke  and  Newton  were 'bimetaUiats,  since  they  accepted 
Mh  ailver  and  gold  as  tnie  money,  the  fonner  as  the  standard 
4)r  rating  money,  the  latter  as  the  rated  money.  From  1808  to 
1878  bimetallism  was  on  a  mueh  more  efficient  basis  that  beleiKi, 
becanse  France  in  1808^  definitely  adopted  the  ratio  of  1  to  16} lor 
Ae  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  indifferently  in  her  mintto, 
and  France  therefore  acted  as  a  balance  wheel  on  the  valoe  of 
4he  two  metals.  During  these  serenty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  in  the  relative  prodaotion  of  the  two  metals,  changes 
whidi  were  greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  before  or  perhaps 
since,  stiver  retHined  its  steadiness  of  value  in  relation  to  gold. 
The  British  Gold  and  Silver  Oommission  of  ^886,  after  earefoHy 
weighing  the  evidence,  came  to  the  following  conclusion : 
**  So  long  as  that  system  was  in  force  (namely  the  mint  law 
of  1803),  we  think  that  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  production 
snd  use  of  the  precious  metal,  it  kept  the  market  price  of  silver 
approximately  steady  at  the  ratio  fixed  by  law  at  1  to  15^." 

The  new  period,  an  entire  novelty  in  the  history  of  money, 
began  in  1871-8  with  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  adoption 
4)i  the  gold  standard  by  the  United  Empire  of  GermHny,^  and  the 
resulting  action  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  in  at  first  limitiag 
and  finally  prohibiting  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Germany's  de- 
monitizing  leginlation  was  confessedly  adopted  in  imitation  of 
Bngl'and,  who  hMd  prenched  the  wonderful  blessings  of  the 
single  gold  standard  ever  since  its  adoption  in  1819.  The 
United  States  alno  omitted  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  coinage 
act  of  1878,  and  though  92,000,000  per  month  were  coined  by 
ihe  Bland  Act  of  1878  and  4,500,000  oz.  of  silver  by  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890,  yet  these  were  bare  paliativos  of  the  gold 
monometallism  that  practically  existed  in  Europe  and  America 
•since  1878.  To  emphasize  this  single  metal  regime  still  more, 
the  British  Government  decided  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver 
in  the  Indi-vn  Mints  on  June  26th,  1898,  so  that  the  greatest 
eonsoiuer  of  silver  in  the  world  has  been  to  some  extent  deprived 
of  its  silver  supplies. 

Thus  for  the  last  20  years  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  been  jogging  along  in  a  condition  of  monometallism,  the 
•countries    of  Europe  and    the  United   States  for   the  most  part 


>  Reaffirming  the  law  of  1785. 

s  FoUowiog  tl*e  law  of  Dec.  4, 1671. 
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money, — truths  that  we  are  ail  inclined  to  regard  as  eelf-eTidentr 
bat  thnt  we  need  to  keep  clearl j  before  \u  in  order  to  draw  safe 
conclusions  from  them.  In  the  text-books  of  political  economy  it 
is  stated  that  money  has  three  functions  :  it  is,  first,  a  medium  of 
eiefaange  ;  second,  a  measure  of  value ;  and  third,  a  standard  of 
vftlue.  Of  the  first  function  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length. 
It  menns  simply  that  whenever  an  eiohange  takes  place,  com- 
modities are  given  for  money,  and  this  transfer  is  in  everyone's 
mind  no  matter  whether  the  actual  money  is  received  or  not. 
Money  is  not  a  specific  commodity  like  flour  or  cloth,  but  the 
general  commodity  which  is  taken  at  all  times  and  seasons  ngainst 
any  particular  commodity.  Still  more  important  than  the  first 
function  of  money  is  the  second,  namely  its  function  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value.  We  reckon  all  values  in  terms  of  money  and  call 
it  price,  though  an  exchange  may  not  be  contemplated.  A  priee 
lilt  of  mercantile  articles  is  a  good  example  of  this  function.  A 
man  may  study  prices  in  terms  of  money,  and  make  up  a  statis- 
tical list,  yet  he  may  not  be  thinking  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  but  only  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  values  of  com- 
m:oditie8.  If  I  meet  a  friend  who  wishes  to  exchange  his  horses 
for  my  cari,  and  he  values  his  horses  at  9100  each,  while  I  con- 
sider my  cart  worth  9200,  it  would  then  be  plain  that  in  our 
opinion  two  horses  were  worth  one  cart,  if  the  exchange  were 
effected.  And  so  far  as  this  function  of  money  is  concerned  it  is 
abstractly  possible  that  no  actual  money  need  exist  at  all.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  is  that  a  fecognized  measure  of  some  kind 
should  exist,  thongh  it  need  not  exist  in  actual  metal  or  substance. 
This  function  of  money  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  yard-stick  of 
the  dry  goods  merchant,  which  only  exists  in  a  substantive  form  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  but  not  from  any  inherent  necessity.  And 
if  only  we  agreed  upon  a  definite  length  we  could  dispense  with 
the  actual  yard-stick  altogether. 

But  we  must  further  note  that  in  the  very  idea  of  a  measure 
of  any  kind,  whether  of  value,  or  of  length,  or  of  quantity* 
some  conception  of  definite  stability  is  implied.  If  your  yard- 
stick is  one  length  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  *  you  would 
bltrdly  like  to  call  it  a  proper  nieamre  of  length.  It  might 
iiideed,  in  any  definite  concrete  case  be  a  true  measure,  however 
it  might  iucreaso  or  diminish  in  length  a  day  later,  but  in  popnlAf 
parlnnce,  by  a  measure  of  any  kind  we  mean  a  measure  thii 
f^BSesses  some  stability.  And  so  with  money  as  a  measure  of 
vtilue.    If  it  wore  discovered  that  the  money  in  nse  were  constantly 
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▼ftrying,   one   meaeare   io>day   and   another  io- morrow,  it  would 
I  think,  be  generally  condemned  as  a  fal^e  measare. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  third  function  of  money,  an4 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  its  most  important  function,  namely 
itg  use  as  a  standard  of  value.  I  have  already  stated  that  a  measoi^ 
may  alter  from  day  to  day  and  still  be  after  a  fashion  a  measure, 
if  only  it  remain  unalterable  for  the  particular  occasion  in 
which  it  is  use  and  if  its  alterations  are  perfectly  understood.  But 
suppose  you  wish  to  compute  quantities  from  dsy  to  day  accordinf^ 
to  the  same  measure  for  a  year  in  advance,  then  your  measure 
must  indeed  have  a  fixed  and  unalterable  character.  Indeed  its 
fixity  or  unalterablouess  is  then  its  chief  requisite.  This,  then^ 
is  the  third  function  of  money  as  a  standard  of  value:  thai 
it  is  a  measure  of  value  plus  the  element  of  time.  Money  in 
this  sense  has  been  called  the  measure  of  deferred  pa>meuts,  and 
I  need  not  explain  to  a  body  of  merchants  and  men  of  practical 
affairs  how  immensely  important  this  function  of  money  is  in 
modern  mercantile  life.  A  man  say,  has  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year ;  he  expects  to  have  as  much  in  real  value  during 
the  secoud  half,  us  during  the  first  half  year.  Or  I  lend  950Q 
^or  a  term  of  years.  I  expect  to  receive  as  much  principal 
in  real  value  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  I  gave  at  the  be« 
ginning.  The  fundamental  objection  that  all  economista 
and  right-minded  business  men  bring  against  an  in* 
convertible  depreciated  currency  is  that  it  fails  as  a  standard 
of  value.  You  give  one  thing  and  get  back  another,  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  a  currency  ia 
utterly  demoralizing  to  all  honorable  and  just  exchange.  Ifc 
transforms  the  honestest  merchant  into  a  speculator,  and  defrauda 
the  mo.^t  laborious  workman  of  his  just  reward. 

What  is,  then,  a  proper  standard  of  value?  How  can  we 
secure  a  measure  that  will  remain  approximately  unchanged  aa 
the  years  go  by  without  loss  either  to  lender  or  borrower,  em* 
ployer  or  employee,  or  to  those  who  buy  and  sell  ?  One  opinioD 
I  know,  exists,  which  has  been  shared  even  by  eminent  statesmen^ 
that  a  fixed  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  is  a  true  measure  at 
all  times  and  places,  in  fact  is  a  measure  in  the  same  sense 
that  H  yard-stick  of  three  feet  is  an  unvarying  measare  of  length*. 
Sir  Bober  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  Bank  Charter  Aot  ol 
May  6,  1844,  was  the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  otbec 
orystiJized  this  opinion  when  he  asked  his  famous  question,  *'  Whai 
is  a  Pound  Sterling,'*  and  answered  that  *'  it  is  a  certain  definite 
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qtumtity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight 
and  fineness."  Bat  this  on  its  face  is  a  false  interpretation 
of  a  true  measnre  of  value.  It  is  the  father  of  innumerable 
fallacies  in  the  history  of  money.  The  pound  sterling  of  123  grains 
11/12  fine,  the  Japanese  yen  416  grains  9/10  fine,  the  American 
gold  dollar  25.8  grains  9/10  fine  are  in  no  sense  of  the  term 
unchanging  measures  of  value.  They  are  unchanging  measures 
of  weight  it  is  true,  if  we  should  care  to  use  them  as  such,  but  . 
their  value  may  alter  just  as  the  value  of  a  koku  of  rioe 
or  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  alter.  It  is  the  same  kohi  of  rice, 
the  same  bushel  of  wheat  at  all  times,  but  not  the  same  at 
all  times  in  the  power  of  exchanging  with  other  commodities. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  go  into  any  further  proof  of  this 
to  the  merchants  of  Yokohama.  It  needs  only  to  be  stated 
that  twenty-two  years  ngo  the  English  pound  sterling  was 
equivalent  to  less  than  5  Mexican  dollars  or  Japanese  yen  while 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  equivalent  to  more  than  10  Mexicans 
or  Japauese  yen^  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine.  Some* 
where  there  must  be  a  radical  mistake  in  Peel's  estimate  of 
standard  of  value.  Either  the  pound  sterling  has  increased  in 
value,  or  the  Japanese  yen  has  declined  in  value,  or  both  have 
diverged  simultaneously. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  undertake  a  definition  of  money,  lest  in 
the  words  of  a  witty  Frenchman  "  I  introduce  a  new  error  into 
the  world.'*  I  will  state  that  I  give  my  adhesion  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "  quantitative  "  theory  of  money,  not,  however,  in  a 
strict  or  rigid  sense,  but  with  certain  well-known  limitations  and 
deductions.  According  to  this  theory,  the  value  of  money 
depends,  ceteris  paribus^  upon  its  quantity  ;  if  the  quantity  increase, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  its  value  falls :  but  if  its  quantity 
decrease,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  its  value  rises.  But 
this  rule  only  follows  under  the  conditions  prescribed.  An  increased 
demand  for  money,  and  by  demand  I  mean  use  in  circulation, 
would,  if  the  quantity  remained  the  same,  increase  its  value,  while 
OD  the  contrary,  a  decreased  demand  for  money,  the  quantity  remaining 
the  same,  would  cause  its  value  to  fall.  If,  for  instance,  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  say  50  millions  of  dollars,  be  required  to  operate 
a  certain  amount  of  commodities  at  a  certain  price,  then  if  the 
amount  of  money  be  doubled  to  100  millions,  the  commodities  as 
A  whole  remaining  the  same  in  quantity,  prices  will  on  the 
•Terage  double,  barring  of  course  certain  accidents  of  credit  and 
tirade ;  while  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  reduced  to  25  millions, 
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the  qusntity  of  eommodities  remaiuiug  the  same,  prices  would 
on  the  average  fall  to  one-balf.  Per  contra^  if  the  commodities 
doubled  and  the  amount  of  money  remained  the  same,  prices 
woold  as  a  whole  fall  to  one-half  of  what  they  were  before. 

I  think  then  that  we  may  establish  it  as  a  general  pro- 
position, sabject  of  course  to  certain  exceptions,  that  where 
eommodities  suffer  a  general  fall  of  prices,  money  rises  in  value 
or.  appreciates,  and  that  where  commodities  advance  in  prica 
for  a  continuous  period,  money  falls  in  value  or  depreciates.  I 
s^y  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  exceptions,  because  whatever 
economizes  money  or  acts  as  a  substitute  for  it,  to  that  extent 
has  the  satne  effect  as  an  increase  of  money  An  extension  of  credit, 
for  instance,  W(»uld  be  quite  as  powerful  in  affecting  prices  as  an 
increase  of  money.  Bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  and  notes,  in  fact 
every  device  whereby  the  use  of  money  can  be  economized,  have 
an  effect  upon  prices  no  less  than  an  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium.  Money,  in  short,  is  purchasing  power,  and  every  form 
of  substitute  for  money  that  has  purchasing  power  can  influence 
prices.  But  it  need  not  be  explained  that  all  forms  of  credit, 
hitherto  invented  rest  on  a  basis  of  one  of  two  fundamental 
subst'inces,  either  gold  or  silver,  and  therefore  given  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  for  a  term  of  years,  an  assumption  we  can  easily 
make,  th^  original  proposition  still  holds  good  that  money 
appreciates  or  depreciaten  as  prices  fall  or  rise. 

I  have  run  through  these  simple  preliminary  explanations 
to  get  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  retd  issue  of  this  paper. 
How  shall  we  discover  whether  gold  has  appreciated  or  risen  in 
value  or  whether  silver  has  depreciated  or  fallen  in  value  during 
the  last  two  decades  ?  In  Europe  or  America  it  is  a  common 
form  of  language  to  speak  of  the  decline  of  silver,  as  though  it 
were  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned.  And  so  far  as  silver  has 
declined  in  terms  of  gold  there  is  of  course  no  denying  the  pro. 
position.  In  1872  the  average  price  of  standard  silver  in  the 
London  market  was  OO^^d.,  per  oz.,  while  during  the  two  months 
of  the  present  year  its  has  averaged  about  27 jd,  per  oz.  But 
quotations  like  this  give  us  no  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
^ange  that  has  taken  place.  In  England  it  is  true,  silver  has 
declmed  in  terms  of  gold,  but  in  Japan  where  silver  is  in  fact' 


*    Both    gold    and  silver  are    legal  tender.     But  gold    coins 
have  never  eiroolated  as  a  common  medium. 
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the  standard  and  where  gold  is  quoted  in  terms  of  silver  we  havt: 
precisely  the  opposite  phenomenon.  Thus,  as  I  have  explained,  wt 
are  no  nearer  the  solutiou  of  the  question  than  before  in  looking 
merely  at  quotations  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver,  or  silver  in  termg 
of  gold. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  only  one  method  of  settling 
this  qnestioQ,  namely,  to  investigate  by  means  of|  prices  whether 
yie  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  increttsed  or  whether  the  pur- 
chasing  power  of  silver  has  decreased.  If  during  the  last 
twenty4wo  years  we  find  that  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has 
diminished  pari  pngsu  with  its  own  decline  in  terms  of  gold* 
then  let  us  in  all  frankness  confess  that  the  fault  lies  with  silver.  In 
the  latter  case  silver  is  the  discredited  metal,  the  **metaUiO 
assignats''  which  certain  writers  would  have  us  believe.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has 
declined  in  no  degree  with  its  decline  in  terms  of  gold  but  has 
remained  steady  as  a  whole,  then  let  us  in  all  frankness  and 
honesty  attribute  the  fault  to  the  gold  standard.  Above  all,  if 
we  find  not  only  that  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  is  as  great 
as  it  was  20  years  ago,  but  that  also  the  purchasing  power  ol 
gold  has  risan  alm>3t  continuously  during  the  same  period,  are 
we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  we  have  a  double  proof  tha* 
silver  is  innocent  of  depreciation  and  that  the  difficulty  lies  at 
the  door  of  gold.  This  method  of  determining  the  value  of 
money  was  not  invented  by  bimetallists  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  a  case.  It  was  used,  long  before  bimetallism  had  ever  risen 
to  be  an  issue,  by  Jevons  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gald  which  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries. 
Jevons'  method  was  justified  by  Cairnes  when  he  investigated  the 
same  subject  in  his  Australian  Episode.  It  has  been  tlie  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Goschen,  both  of  whom  can 
scarcely  be  credited  with  strong  leanings  towards  bimetallism,  and  it 
has  been  accepted,  hO  far  as  I  am  aware  by  every  thoroughly  scientific 
student  of  money  since  the  time  when  money  was  made  the 
Subject  of  exact  investigation.  I  know  of  no  other  method  of 
determining  whether  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  or  risen  bat 
the  method  of  averHge  prices,  or  '*  standard  of  desiderata,"  as  i 
has  been  called  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on 
money. 

One    more    word    is    necessary  to  explain   this  method.    Its 
value  largely  depends  upon  the  range  of  commodities  selected  and 
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the  earefolness  with  which  their  prices  are  investigated.  Any 
change  of  demand  owing  to  wholly  peculiar  caases,  aH  for  instane* 
cotton  daring  the  period  of  the  Ciyil  War  in  America,  or  rice 
in  Japan  daring  the  short  crop  of  1890,  should  be  as  far  as 
posrible  eliminated  from  the  list.  These  temporary  fluctuations, 
violent  as  they  may  be  for  a  while,  tend  to  right  themselves 
after  a  time.  Again,  periods  of  expansion,  of  over-trading,  should 
not  be  compared  with  periods  of  depression  or  panic.  We  should  ^ 
as  far  as  possible  begin  with  normal  periods,  as  the  basis  of 
comparison.  Finally,  in  quoting  prices,  we  must  of  course  as  a 
mle  take  wholesale  rather  than  retail  prices,  as  the  latter  do 
not  follow  so  quickly  the  changes  of  the  market.  The  number 
of  articles  to  be  selected  is  a  matter  of  a  greatest  importance. 
In  England  the  list  commonly  accepted  is  that  of  the  London 
Economist.  Jevons  selected  for  his  own  purpose  a  list  of  39 
articles,  made  up  from  the  weekly  price  list  published  in  the  London 
Eeomimitt.  Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  of  prices  are  those 
of  Mr.  Augustas  Sauerbeck,  an  eminent  etatiHtioian  who  has  calculated 
his  *'  index  numbers  "  from  the  following  45  commodities : — 


Boglish  Wheat. 

American  Wheat. 

Flour. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Uaize. 

Potatoes. 

ttice. 

Prime  Beef. 

Middling  Beef. 

Prime  Mutton. 

Middling  Mutton. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Batter. 

West  India  Sugar. 

Java  Sugar. 

Coffee  (2  sorts). 

Tea  (2  sorts). 

Pig-iron. 

Iron  bars. 

Ck>pper. 

Tin. 


Lead. 

Coal  (London). 

Coal  (Export). 

Ameripon  Cotton. 

Indian  Cotton. 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

Jute. 

Wool  (Merino). 

Wool  (fingUsh). 

Bilk. 

Hides. 

Leather. 

Tallow. 

Palm  OU. 

Olive  Oil. 

Seed.  Oil 

Petroleum. 

Soda  Crystals. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Indigo. 

Timber. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  make 
out  such  a  complete  list  of  articles  as  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  Japan 
is  a  country  which,  until  recently,  has  been  in  a  peculiar 
position  in  regard  to  trade.  In  the  first  place,  she  has 
not  been  fully  open  to  the  regular  cuirents  of  trade  until  within 
recent  years.  True  her  ports  were  opened  35  years  ago,  and  certain 
articles  have  been  regularly  imported  and  exported  for  about  25 
years,  but  they  are  comparjitively  few.  It  required  some  years 
for  the  Japanese  to  feel  their  way,  both  as  to  what  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  imports  from  abroad  and  what  they  could 
most  easily  ship  in  the  way  of  expoits.  This  fact  has  rendered 
Japan,  until  recently,  rather  an  insignificant  market  and  the  num- 
ber of  commodities  traded  in  few  in  number.  Secondly,  of  purely 
native  articles,  such  as  are  produced  and  consumed  in  Japan  no 
doubt  a  large  list  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble even  for  Government  experts  to  get  an  average  of  prices 
earlier  than  1878  or  1879.  Previous  to  that  time  the  mone- 
tary medium  of  the  country,  except  in  the  trade  of  the  open 
ports,  was  in  great  confusion,  and  not  until  the  decimal  syntem 
was  fully  settled  can  we  find  any  approach  to  the  system  of  modern 
prices. 

But  while  the  list  c>f  articles  is  not  nearly  as  complete  as  I  aliould 
like  it  to  be,  it  will  serve  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper.  Tho 
articles  selected  are  for  the  most  part  the  most  common  articles  of 
export  or  of  consumption  in  Japan,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in 
the  weekly  reports  of  the  papers.  Wherever  possible  the  mean  price 
for  the  year  is  given  of  each  commo<lity  for  a  series  of  years 
extending  as  far  back  as  possible.  For  tho  sake  of  exactuefls  I 
have  drawn  up  three  different  lists :  the  first  compiled  by 
government  experts  of  the  Statistical  Bureau.  This  list  contains 
the  mean  price  of  the  articles  in  the  Tokyo  market.  The  second 
list  is  compiled  from  the  weekly  reports  of  prices  in  Yokohama 
as  given  in  the  weekly  trade  reports  of  the  press.  Both  the  first 
and  second  lists  are  wholesale  prices.  The  third  list  is  less 
important.  The  prices  are  taken  from  a  price-list  isnued  by  the 
leading  retail  grocer  of  Tokyo,  the  first  price  list  in  1884  the 
second  in  1894.  During  this  interval  the  price  of  silver  in 
terms  of  gold  has  declined  from  an  average  of  50 Jd.  per  oz. 
(1884)  to  an  average  of  about  B5d.  per  oz.  It  is  true  that 
retail  prices  are  not  subject  to  competition  so  quickly  as 
wholesale  prices,  l)ut  the  list  is  interesting  as  throwing  some  addi- 
lional  light  upon 'the  subject. 
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In  order  not  to  weary  yon  with  too  many  details,  as  given 
in  these  lists,  I  will  select  a  few  instances  taken  at  random  of 
the  more  important  commercial  articles.  In  the  year  1875  the 
average  price  of  rice  per  koku  in  the  Tokyo  market  was  7.12  yen; 
in  the  year  1892  it  was  7.24  yen.  In  the  year  1875  the  average 
price  of  sake  per  koku  in  Tokyo,  was  8.26  yen^  in  1892  the 
average  price  was  12. 36.*  In  1878  the  average  price  of  tea  per 
100  lbs.  in  Tokyd  is  given  at  34.56  yen;  in  1892  the  average 
price  WHS  27.68  yen.  In  1878  the  ^average  price  of  sugar  per 
100  lbs.  was  9.13  yen ;  in  1892  it  was  7.10  yen.  In 
1878  the  average  price  of  petroleum  per  case  in  T5kyo  was 
2.83  yen,  in  1892  the  average  price  was  1.68.  In  1870  the  average 
price  of  cotton  yarns,  graded  good  to  best,  was  $46.90  per 
picul.  On  February  25th,  1895,  they  were  quoted  at  from 
35.50  to  36.50  per  picul.  In  1870  the  average  price  of  grey 
shirtings  8^1b.  was  2.93 ;  during  the  present  month  they  are 
quoted  at  from  2.25  to  2.90.  In  1871  the  average  price  of 
T.-cloths  7  lbs.  24  yds.  32  in.  width  averaged  $2.05  Mexicans. 
On  February  25th,  1895,  they  were  quoted  at  from  1.65  to  2.00. 
For  the  year  1871  the  average  price'  of  black  velvets  35  yds. 
23  in.  averaged  8.75  Mexicans,  on  February  25th,  1895,  they 
were  quoted  at  from  7.25  to  9.50.  The  average  price  in  1871 
of  Mousseline  de  Laine  was  22  cents,  per  yard  ;  on  February 
25th,  1895,  they  were  quoted  at  15  to  22}  sen  per  yard. 

I  will  not  longer  weary  you  by  further  details  of  this  kind, 
especially  as  I  intend  to  print  full  tables  of  prices  which  will 
be  open  to  your  inspection  and  criticism.  I  have  thus  far 
confined  myself  to  commercial  articles,  but  if  I  were  to  appeal 
to  experience  I  think  still  more  evidence  of  the  same  kind 
might  easily  be  added.  For  instance,  upon  my  arrival  in 
Japan  in  1889  silver  was  somewhat  more  that  8  shillings, 
whereas  now  it  is  barely  two.  According  to  all  the  calculations 
of  the  golj  enthusiasts  prices  in  these  five  years  ought  to 
have  increased  one-half  in  Japan.  What  cost  one  yen  then 
ought  to  cost  1.50  now.  But  does  not  your  common  experience 
contradict  this,  except  in  rare  cases  which  can  readily  be 
accounted  for?  House-rents  in  Tokyo  are  on  an  average 
one-third  cheaper  to-day  than  five  years  ago.  Ground  rents 
are  cheaper.  Manilla  cigars  are  precisely,  quality  for  quality, 
what  they  were  in   1889.    Bread  is  the    same    price.    Meat  has 

*  Tax  on  saki  has  been  increased. 
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risen  Bomewhat  in  price,  but  the  rise  is  mainly  due  to  the  war. 
<k>minon  wines  have  risen  little  or  nothing  in  price,  though 
wines  of  better  quality  and  champagnes  are  higher.  Certain 
articles,  indeed,  have  risen  in  price  precisely  in  degree  as  the 
gold  price  of  silver  has  declined,  but  they  are  articles  which 
are  scarcely  a£fected  by  commercial  conditions.  I  may,  for 
instance,  mention  books,  magazines,  articles  of  luxury,  etc* 
Again  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
railway  construction  in  Japan  that  the  same  railway  could  be 
built  to-day  for  one  half  the  price  it  would  have  cost  ten  years 
■ago.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  skill  of 
the  Japanese  in  railway  consfcruction,  but  I  am  also  assured 
that  all  articles  imported  for  railway  building  have  rather 
declined  than  risen  iu  silver  prices  in  Japan,  in  spite  of  falling 
exchange.  And  this  general  tendency  to  stable  or  even 
declining  prices  in  Japan  has  gone  on  during  a  time  when 
•oredit  has  considerably  expanded  in  this  country.  Japan  to 
day  is  a  fairly  well  banked  country,  whereas  twenty  years  ago 
a  native  bank  did  not  exist.  An  extension  of  credit  would  tend 
to  produce,  if  anything,  a  rise  in  prices,  or  at  leant  it  would  stay 
any  tendency  to  fall,  and  therefore  the  fact  tha^.  no  rise  in  prices 
has  taken  place  in  spite  of  this  is  another  tribute  to  the  stability  of 
silver  as  a  measure  of  values. 

While  thus  prices  have  remained  stable  in  Japan,  wha^ 
do  we  find  in  Europe  and  America  where  the  gold  standard 
has  prevailed?  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the 
**  index  numbers  *'  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  based  on  the  prices  of 
45  commodities.  Mr.  Sauerback  takes  the  prices  of  eleven 
years,  from  1867  to  1877,  and  the  average  of  these  prices 
establishes  the  base  of  his  "  index  number "  which  he  calls 
100.  This  period  embraces  4  years  of  low  prices  after  th® 
panic  of  1866,  3  years  of  high  prices,  from  1870  to  1878, 
and  four  years  of  low  prices  after  the  panic  of  1873.  Starting 
with  this  '*  index  number "  of  100  he  finds  the  following 
result  :-- 

Year.        45  Commodities.  Years.  43  Commodities. 

186771 100  1882 84 

1870 96  1888 82 

1871 100  1884 76 

1872 109  1885 72 

1873 Ill  1886 69 
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1874  ... 
1876  . . . 

45  Cknnmodities. 

102 

96 

TetTB. 
1897 .... 

48  Ooramodities 

68 

70 

1876  .. 

1877  . . . 

96 

94 

87 

1389  . . . . 
1890 .... 

....72 

72 

1878   .. 

1891.... 

XHSf  ^      m    M     m    » 

72 

1879  . . . 

83 

88 

85 

68 

1880  .. . 

1893  .... 

68 

1881  . . . 

For  th«  yew  1894,  though  I  have  not  y^t  seen  Mr. 
8«iiQrb«>ck'8  index  number,  I  am  certain  it  is  stUl  lower  than 
#8.*  The  index  number  of  the  London  Economist  is  lower 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  from  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  Ameiioa  come  reports  of  lower  prices.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  result  of  comparing  gold  prices  in  the  West  with  Bihrer 
prices  fn  Jopan,  that  the  latter  have  remained  fairly  steady 
or  shown  only  a  mild  tendency  to  decKne,  while  the  former 
aceording  to  a  most  favorable  calculation  have  suffered  an 
enormous  decline. 

'What  conclus;on8  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  as  to 
the  value  of  the  monetary  standard  now  prevailing  in  Japan? 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  late  of  establishing  a  gold  stan- 
dard in  this  ^country,  in  lieu  of  her  present  bilver  standard 
There  ai«  no  indications  irt  present  that  this  plan  will  be 
darrted  into  effect,  and  certainly  there  is  no  public  agitation 
whatever  for  a  change.  On  the  contrary,  the  Japanese,  at 
least  the  commercial  classes,  seem  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  her 
present  system.  But  I  would  Hke  to  ask  what  is  Jap- 
an to  gain  from  a  change  of  her  existing  staudard? 
YThat  to-day  is  the  true  standard  of  money  iu  the  light  of 
economic  )mnciples?  Is  it  not  the  standard  whose  purchasing 
power  has  the  quality  of  stability  in  the  highest  degree?  If 
not,  then  the  very  horn-books  of  political  ecoinmiy  will  ha?e 
o  be  revised.  Japan  is  getting  the  commodities  she  buys 
from  Burope  and  America  as  cheaply  as  ever  in  terms  of 
silver,  while  the  commodities  she  has  to  pcU  do  not  fall  in 
price,  but  command  on  the  whole  as  good  a  price  as  they 
did    ten    or    twenty    years   ago,   and    if   these     are     not    good 


*  Mr.  'Walford  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the  index  number 
fell  to  ^3.4  in  1894  with  60.1  for  Deo.  1894. 
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attributes  of  A  money  standard  I  do  not  know  what  the  qualities 
of  a  perfect  money-system  are.  I  protest  against  the  statement 
that  silver  has  depreciated.  It  is  as  misleading  as  the  statement 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  though  to  the  uniustructed  mind  it  may 
appear  so.  Let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  the  mere  appearanoea 
of  things.  When  we  have  the  double  evidence  of  stability  in 
silver  and  instability  in  gold  who  can  doubt  that  Jnpan  is  wise 
in  tenaciously  holding  to  her  silver  standard  and  keeping  aloof 
from  the  scramble  for  gold  that  we  see  now  going  on  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Other  facts  are  equally  strong  in  favor  of  the  silver  as 
against  the  gold  standard.  Compare,  for  inutance,  the  financial 
condition  of  European  countries  or  America  with  that  of  Japan. 
Three  years  ago  England  suffered  a  panic  so  severe  that  it 
brought  her  strongest  financial  institutions  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Likewise  Australia,  South  America,  and  Italy  have  suffered 
disastrous  panics.  There  is  not  a  single  country  under  the  geld 
standard  but  is  bitterly  complaining  of  depression,  and  the  coun- 
tries suffering  mont  severely  in  this  respect  are  the  debtor 
countries  of  the  world,  the  United  States,  AuHtralia,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  others.  They  are  the  countries  that  have  been  forced 
to  pay  in  an  appreciating  standard,  their  burden  of  debt  proving 
more  and  more  heavy  in  spite  of  themselves,  though  the  nominal 
amount  remains  the  same  or  even  decreases.  During  these  last 
five  years,  while  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  and  America 
has  suffered  a  financial  convulsion,  Japan  has  gone  on  peacefully 
and  prosperously,  her  capital  and  labor  all  employed,  her  prices 
remaining  steady,  and  every  deparment  of  wealth  production 
progressing  favorably.  Even  the  present  war  with  its 
great  demands  upon  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country 
has  not  seriously  hampered  her  industrial  progress.  I  know  of  no 
country  of  the  world  whose  economic  and  financial  conditions 
are  more  free  from  serious  apprehension  than  those  of  Japan 
and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  her  pro- 
sperity, in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  depression  is  her,  adherence, 
to  the  silver  standard  despite  the  efforts  of  certain  wise -acres  to 
dislodge  her  from  it. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  wish 
to  anticipate  one  objection  commonly  made  by  a  certain  class 
of  theorists  who  hold  to  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  the  **  mechanical  *'  theory  of  money.  According  to 
their  doctrine,  all  that  I  have  so  far  attempted  to  prove  may  be  granted 
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as  true,  but,  they  would  add,  the  consequences    are  as    trifling  aa 
they  are  true.     What  difference  does  it  make,  say  they,  whether 
prices  are  high  or  low,  whether  they  lall  or  rise,  whether  there    is 
much  money  or  little :  if  prices  are  low  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
money  then  indeed  sellers  receive  less  for  the  conmiodities  they 
have  to  sell,  but    correspondingly  they    pay  less    for    the   com* 
modities  they  have  to  buy.    I,  as  a  farmer,  may  sell  my  wheat 
for  60  cents  a  bushel  instead   of    a   dollar,  but  if  I   buy  all  my 
daily  necessities  for  half  their  former  price,   coffee  for  40  instead 
of  80  cents  per  lb.  shoes  13.00  per  pair  instead  of  96.00  per  pair, 
I  am    as   well   off  as  I  was   before.       The    only    difference   is 
that  I    reckon    in   smaller    instead    of     larger      denominations. 
Money  is    a  commodity  and     **  thot's     an    end    on't."      Whila 
this  mechanical   doctrine  of  money  has  had    vogue  with  certain 
men,   especially  those  engaged  in    purely  mercantile  pursuits,  it 
certainly  has  never  had  any  influence  upon  monetary  authorities. 
On  the' contrary,  it  has  been  repudiated  again  and  again  by  somfr 
of  the  foremost  men  of  this  century  who  have  studied  monetary 
problems.    I  have  already  indicated  in  a    previous  paragraph  how 
important  the  function  of  money  as  a  standard  of  value  is,  and  how 
this  function  is  related  to  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  economic  and  commercial    life  of  a  nation.     For   money    is 
not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  exchanges  in  commo- 
dities,  but  is  used    to  measure  services,  sometimes    over  a   long 
period  of  time,  as  wages,   salaries,   etc.     It  is  used  to    register 
the  debts     of    nations,    corporations     and    individuals,    national 
obligations,    railway    bonds,   mortgages,    debentures,  etc.     It    ia 
used  as  a  measure  of  certain  dues  which  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in    the  disbursements  of  people,  as  for  instance  taxes,  fees 
fixed  charges,  etc.    Whether  money  appreciates  or  depreciates  has 
therefore  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  national   income  and 
its  distribution.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  admitted  that  gold  has    ap, 
predated  60   %  since  1873 — a  very  moderate  figure  judging  from 
Sauerbeck*s  tables— let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  effect  this  ap« 
preoiation  has  had  upon  only  one  point  of  the  economic  life  of  the  En- 
glish people,  viz.,  the  national  debt.    In  1873  the  national  debt  of 
England  was  in  round  numbers  £750,000,000  stg.  and  60  per  cent,  of 
this  sum  is  therefore  £375,000,000  stg.    Assuming  therefore  Eng- 
land  had  the  option  of  redeeming  her  national  debt  either  in  1873  or 
1893  and  had  chosen  the  latter  year,  it  would  follow  that  the  people 
of  England  would  have  to  produce  in  real  wealth  £375,000,000 
more  than  in  1873,  quite  a  tidy  increase  of  indebtedness  for  England. 
▼•I.  szlll.-b 
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Assuming,  for  instance,  that  there  are  6,000,000  families  in  Great 
Britain  this  would  involve  an  extra  burden  of  £62  upon  every 
family,  certainly  no  insignificant  amount  for  the  laboring  classes 
to  add  to  their  existing  burdens. 

But   this  is  only  a  single  and  by   no    means  the   most  im- 
portant instance  of  the  effect  of  the  appreciation  of  gold.    Every 
investment  made  in  gold  and  running  for  a  term  of  yeai's  since  1873, 
when  silver  was  demonetized,  has  increased  as  a  burden  upon  the 
debtors.    In  this  way  the  bonded  debt  of  railways  has  augmented 
and  the  obligations  of  cities,  towns,  and  other  governments.     To 
take  one  more  example.    I    need  only  mention  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  Japanese  government  in  1873  amounting  to  £2,400,000  at  a 
nominal   interest  of  7  per    cent.     The    redemption   of  this  debt 
has  been  going  on  at  a  regular  rate  for  many  years,   and  conse- 
qnenily  a  very  large  part  of  the  debt  was  extinguished  before  the 
appreciation  of  gold   had  assumed   the    intensity  it     now   bears. 
But  the  sum  still  remaining  unpaid  is,  I  believe,  about   £450,000, 
which    the    Japanese   Government  expected  in    1873  to  discharge 
by  an  outlay    of  2,250,000  yen  but    which    in   fact  will    require 
more   than   4.500,000  yen.    lu  Japan   the  2,250,000  yen  has  fully 
the  purchasing  power  it  had  in  1873,   but    the    English   investor 
claims  his  pound   of  gold,   as     *'  'tis   writton   in   the  bond,"    and 
forsooth   any  attempt  at  subtraction  from  the    principal  in   gold 
#ould  no  doubt  be  called  national  repudiation.    But  suppose,  and 
the    8up;>osition    is     not    chimerical,     Japan    had    borrowed    the 
whole  of  her  national  debts  in  London    instead  of  applying  to  the 
bome  market,  say  £60,000,000,  from  which  she  would  have  received 
about  .S()0,000,000  yen,  is  it  not  clear  that  the   very  effort  to  pay 
it  off  would  have  forced  her  to  bankruptcy  or  something  nearly 
like  it?      Japan's  public    debt  would  have  in   fact  fully  doubled 
bsd  she  bori'owed  abroad  instead  of  at  home.    The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  hid  the  good  fortune  or  good  seu'^e  for  thn  most  part  to 
a/foid  the  foreign  markets  for  h)ans  except  for  small  amounts,  and 
thtis  has  fscapcd  the  pitfalls  which  the  Indian  (xovernment  has  not 
avoided.     These    are  only  a  few  of  tho    examples  that  might  be 
nlentionrd  of  the  great  part  played  by  money  as  a  standard  of  N*alue, 
but    I    al'stjiin   from    further    amplification  of    this  point.      The 
evil  effect ••  f»f  appreciation   have  been    described     in   the    clearest 
manner  <■>..  Jevons,  GiflBn,  and  other  economi^Jts,  without  reference 
to  bimetnl.isiu,  and    to-day  I  do    not  know   of  a    single  econo- 
mist   or  'VtiMoier    wh<>   is  willing  to  risk    his    reputation    in   a 
denial  of  t^'Om. 
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Finally,  the  adherents  of  the  gold  standard  have  still  anoth<sf 
:gQn  to  fife  at  their  opponents.   "  Granting,*'  they  say,  *'  granting 
Ihut  the  value  of  gold  has  appreciated  in  value,  still  we  do  not 
jlee  why  the  creditor  countries,  under  the  gold  standard  should 
bto  fn  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter."    The  best  example'  of 
Miis  type  of  argument  is  found  in  England,   inasumuch   as  ^e 
k  the  principal  creditor  nation  of  the  world.    **  England,"  they 
.ftdd,    "has    a   very   good  thing  of  it.    If  the   principal  she  hal^ 
lent  and  the  interest  due  to  her  are  augmenting  in  value  why  should 
Bbe  act  the  generous  part  in  a  matter  where  business  and  practical 
•considerations    only    are    supposed    to    rule."     It  would  not   be 
'^fficuH  to  point  out  that  in  this  not  only  the  English  people, 
but    even    the    English    holders    of    securities    are    over-reaching 
themselves.    There   is    no    doubt    that    a    few    investors    whose 
seomrities    are    of  the  very   best  quality  are  indeed  gaining  some- 
thing by  the  appreciation  of  gold.    They  have  an  increased  income 
measured  in  oommodities  above  what  they  would  have  received 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.    But  in  the  year  1879,  in  a  paper  read 
before   the    Royal    Statistical     Society,    Mr.    Oifiin    says    of    the 
effect  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  then  noticeable  :  **  Now  we  may 
witness  a  gradual  increase  of  the  burden  of  debts,   to  the  loss 
of  the  debtors,  and   for  the  immediate  advantage  of  creditors," 
although    he    adds    in    the    end,  *'  the     latter    may    lose    by    the 
relatively   diminished    income    of    their    securities    following    the 
adjustment  of  all  prices  to  the  hew  circumstances."  I  need  not 
add  hbw  truly  the  latter  half  of  this  prophecy  hns  been  fulfilled 
in    England,   how  many  securities  Englishmen   hold  are  entirely 
WOtthless  through  bankruptcy  and  repnndiation,  how  some  of  ^e 
strongest   monied    institutions    nearly    went    to    the  wall  in   the 
panic   of    1892.    I   could    easily  show  that  the  English  security 
holders  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  wealth-producing 
population    of    England    and    by  far  the   less  important  fraction. 
I       could      point      out      that     though    a    portion      of    London 
gains,    Manchester    and    Liverpool,   Sheffield,     and   Leeds   suffer, 
because  of  the  diminished  buying  capacity  of  the  debtor  nations. 
But    I    do    not    like    to    answer  this  argument  by  an  appeal  to 
the  most  ignoble  motives  of  the  human   mind.    I  do   not  want 
to  belives  that  England  is  the   Shylock  of  modern  nations    and 
demands  gold,  gold,    gold,    because,  forsooth^  'tis   so  nominated 
in  Ihe  bond.    I  would  |ar  rather  believe  that  there  is  still  a  strong 
•sense  of  justice  in  the  English  people,   which,  though  obscured 
hj  A    transient  and  local    self'interest,    can    nevertheless  decide 
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to  give  to  anyone,  that  which  is  their  chief  claim  to  greatness  ancT 
admiration,  viz.,  fair  play.  And  if  England  refuses  so  much  as 
this  she  has  fallen  indeed  from  the  ancient  standard  which  it  has 
always  been  her  boast  to  apply  at  all  times  and  places.  Fob 
justice  is  not  a  sentiment  which  can  be  meted  out  to  particular  cate* 
goriea  and  interests,  it  pervades  all  the  interests  and  activities  of  life 
and  permeates  all  the  relations  that  bind  man  to  man,  whether  of 
work  or  of  thought  or  emotion.  And  if  it  be  not  so,  if  the  justice 
of  England  goes  with  the  chances  of  a  would-be  Maohiavelliaa 
self-interest,  then  the  elasticity  and  hope  of  the  old  race  are 
all  gone. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  silter  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  stable  standard  of  value  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  that  in  this  respect  gold  stands  in  great  con^ 
trast^  to  it  having  appreciated  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  the  grea 
injury  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  wealth  and  income 
of  individuals.  I  have  further  tried  to  show  that  Japan  has  acted 
the  wiser  part  in  avoiding  all  tampering  with  her  money  standard 
.that  she  has  gained  as  a  seller  of  commodities,  aud  avoided  all' 
the  pitfalls  of  panic  and  depression  with  which  the  gold  countries 
of  the  world  have  been  afflicted.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  make 
some  application  of  these  conclusions  to  the  practical  aspect  of 
bimetallism  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
countries  that  still  cling  to  the  gold  standard,  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  Europe.  I  need  not  explain  that  in  these 
countries  the  gold  monometallists  are  afflicted  with  a  fear  of  being 
inundated  with  a  worthless  metal,  a  discredited  standard  of 
value.  But  if  I  have  reasoned  correctly  in  regard  to  the  stability 
of  silver  as  a  standard  of  value,  it  follows  that  these  fears 
are  groundless,  that  they  are  based  upon  a  misapprehension  oi 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  that  in  fact  the  gold  monometallist 
is  in  terror  of  a  baseless  figment  of  his  imagination. 


*'  Back  recoils,  he  knows  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  has  made." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who,  walking  at  night  in  air 
unknown  path  fel?,  as  he  thought,  over  a  cliff,  and  saved 
himself  by  clinging  to  the  branches  of  an  overhanging  tree*^ 
Here  he  held  on  in  agony,  fearing  every  moment  to  dash  down  the 
precipice,  and  when  the    first  light  of  morning  came    he    foanci 
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Ilii  feet  just  within  an  inch  from  the  ground.  Something  like 
this,  I  take  it  are '  the  apprehensions  of  the  gold  party  in 
ISnrope  and  the  United  States.  Were  the  nations  of  the  West 
:and  India  to  once  more  open  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of 
siWer  hy  international  agreement,  nay  were  they  to  coin  silver 
together  with  gold  at  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15},  they  would 
•once  more  find  their  commerce,  their  industry,  and  securities 
on  a*solid  basis.  They  could  not  possibly  suffer  auy  more  inflation 
•of  prices  than  Japan  has  suffered  from  keeping  open  her 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  small  increase  in  the 
produciion  of  silver,  which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years 
would  be  spent  to  a  great  extent  in  merely  preventing  a  further 
tall  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities.  For  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  an  end  of  the  appreciation  of  gold.  The  struggle  for  gold 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  unseemly  scramble  for 
:gold  securities  on  the  London  stock  exchange  portends 
that  a  still  further  appreciation  is  to  take  place.  It  may  be 
interrupted  for  a  year,  or  more,  and  prices  many  show  a  slight 
upward  tendency  because  of  peculiar  circumstances,  but  in  the' 
•end  gold  is  bound  to  continue  its  course  of  appreciation.  There 
is  not  gold  enough  to  go  around  all  the  con  tries  of  Europe, 
America,  and  ludia.  And  so  the  addition  of  silver  to  the 
coinage  of  the  west  would  in  a  great  measure  be  used  in  keeping 
gol^  at  its  proper  level.  And  if  more  silver  thau  were  sufficient 
merely  to  stay  the  appreciation  of  gold  were  produced,  such 
an  increase  would  flow  over  such  a  vast  great  of  wealth  and 
population  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America, — the 
cnillions  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium 
Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Poi-tugal,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  other  countries,  that  its  influence  in 
raising  prices  would  be  wholly  beneficent.  Such  an  increase  in 
ithe  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold  would  have  precisely 
ibe  same  effects  which  Mr.  Jevons  declared  iu  1862*3  followed  from 
the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Australia.  His  words,  with 
but  slight  alterations,  are  as  follows :  **  I  can  not  but  agree 
'With  M*Gulloch  that,  putting  aside  individual  cases  of  hardships, 
if  such  exist,  a  faU  in  the  value  of  gold  and  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  money  must  have,  and  as  I  should  say  has  already 
had,  a  most  powerfully  beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  the  country,  as 
nothing  else  could,  from  its  old  bonds  of  debt  and  habit.  It 
throws  increased  rewards  before  all  who  are  making  and 
Acquiring  wealth  somewhat    at    the    expense    of  those    who  are 
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eojoying  acquired  wealth.  It  excites  the  active,  and  ikilUol- 
oUfiaes,  of  the  community  to  new  exertions,  and  is,  to  soob* 
extent,  like  a  diflchar;3;e  from  hin  debt  is  to  the  bankrupt  loo^ 
struggling  against  his  burdeuA.  All  this  is  effected  without  & 
breach  of  natio^ial  good  faith  which  nothiog  oonld  eom* 
'  peusate." 

Gabsxt  Dbofpem. 


•       ADDENDUM. 

The  following  tables  for  the  most  part  explain  themselvea^ 
Appendix  I.  ig  compiled  mainly  from  the  M$umi  Stati$tique  de 
V Empire  dn  Japon^  the  official  publication  of  the  Japanese  Qoveni- 
roent.  The  general  character  of  this  work  is  too  well  known  to- 
rcquire  any  words  of  praise.  The  only  matter  of  regret  is  tlfat 
the  Htatisiics  do  net,  in  every  case,  cover  the  earlier  years,  from 
1873  to  1884.  The  la^t  volume  (1895)  does  not  include  prices 
later  than  the  year  1803,  and  [such  prices  as  are  mentioned  for  the 
year  1894  were  kindly  furuished  by  the  Statistical  Bureau,  in 
advance  of  publication.  For  this  and  other  kindnesses  I  am 
indebted  to  Jnichi  Soyeda,  Esq.,  of  the  Finance  Department. 

Most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Appendix  I.  are  of  Japanese 
production  or  nianufactnro.  It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  articles 
rise  in  price,  notably  rice  atid  perhaps  wood,  charcoal,  etc.  This 
rise  in  price  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  change  in  the  price  of 
silver,  but  is  proliably  due  to  the  great  demand  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  an  expanding  population.  Between  the  years  1873 
and  1893  the  population  of  Japan  increased  rapidly,— nearly 
8,000,000.  Manufactures  of  nearly  every  description  have  arisen 
in  this  interval,  so  that  at  present  Japan  stands  as  one  of  the 
important  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world.  With  this 
rapid  expansion  of  population  and  manufactures,  it  is  not  to 
bp  won<lorod  at  that  the  price  of  food  and  native  raw  materials 
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have  advanced  in  some  degree.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Japan  in  1873  was  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  of 
customary  prices,  which,  however,  have  ever  since,  except  ia 
the  remotest  countiy  dibti-icts,  tended  to  lose  their  force. 

The  evidence  of  these  statistical  tables  is  that  Japan  ha?- 
not  suffered  Any  material  rise  of  prices  and  has  acted  wisely  in 
clinging  to  the  silver  standard.  The  prices  have  not  beea 
reduced  to  index  numbers,  but  this  is  hardly  x^ecessary  for  th» 
present  purpose.  In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  trace  mores 
accurately  the  relation  between  silver  and  prices. ' 

Appendix  II.  is  compiled  from  the  weekly  commeccial 
report  of  the  Japan  Mail  and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  YokohaQ&a 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    For  corrections  and  additions  to  Appendix. 

II.  I  am  indebted  to  J.   P.   Keid,  Esq.,  of  Yokohama.    Appendix 

III.  is  of  slighter  value,  but  is  interesting  as  showing  ^that 
during  the  years  1834  and  1894,  when  silver  declined  over  33}  per 
cent.,  the  retail  prices  of  articles  of  daily  consumption  scarcely 
rose  at  all.  Notably  bread  and  liour  are  actually  cheaper  to-day 
in  silver  than  twenty  years  ago.  Appendix  IV.  shows  the  price 
paid  for  steel  rails  in  Japan  during  an  interval  of  fifteen  years. 
Such  monometallists  as  fear  a  cataclysm  of  prices,  when  natiooajT 
or  international  bimetallism  is  introduced  into  any  country  of 
Europe  or  America  should  carefully  consider  this  list. 


At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Chairman  invited  questions  qt 
remarks  from  the  audience. 

Mr.  Wilkin  asked  whether  Professor  Droppers  thought  the 
comparison  was  legitimate  to  the  full  extent  between  Japan 
and  all  other  countries.  The  trade  of  Japan  up  to  lately  had 
been  almost  entirely  with  other  countries;  the  internal  trade 
was  very  limited.  If  it  were  otherwise,  did  the  lecturer 
think  prices  would  have  remained  stable  ?  Then  he  would 
like  to  ask  Professor  Droppers  what  in  his  opinion  would 
be  the  effect  if  England  was  to  open  her  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  effect  would  be  such  a^ 
cataclysm  as  would  shake  everything  to  pieces. 
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Professor  Droppers  said  he  was  not  sare  whether  he  understood 
the  first  question  fully  The  internal  trade  of  Japan  seemed 
to  him  quite  active.  Nor  did  it  matter  in  his  opinion  whether 
Japan  expected  to  gold  or  silver  countries.  If  she  exported  to 
flUver  countries  she  expected  silver  in  payment,  and  if  she  exported 
to  gold  countries  sue  likewise  expected  silver  in  payment.  Then 
as  to  the  other  question  as  to  a  j^ossihle  cataclysm,  he  did  not 
think  that  England  would  be  asked  to  do  it  all  by  herself.  He 
would  never  think  of  bimetallism  being  adopted  only  by  England. 
It  would  be  adopted  as  the  result  of  a  tliorongh  understanding 
between  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
postal  system,  which  was  entered  into  and  carried  on  in  good  faith. 
He  thought  the  fear  arose  in  not  giving  .  credit  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  larger  than  they  sometimes  thought  it  wms. 

IShc  Chairman  stated  that  of  course  any  arrangement  for 
the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  medium  of  exchange  must 
necessarily  be  international,  but  to  secure  the  stability 
of  such  a  medium  it  was  not  necessar}'  that  nil  nations 
should  join  it,  if,  say,  five  or  six  of  tiie  great  commercial 
nations  combined.  The  theory  was  that  such  a  union  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  stability. 

Professor  Droppers,  replying  to  another  question  of  Mr.  Wilkin, 
said  that  if  suddenly  a  large  amount  were  thrown  into  circulation 
prices  might  be  much  affected.  But  this,  in  fact,  waTt  impossib^le* 
because  the  silver  in  existence  was  not  abundant  enough  for  such  a 
ohange,  and  by  the  time  the  silver  was  coined  prices  would  have 
found  their  level. 

Mr.  Walfoid  said  it  had  long  been  established  that  the  only  way 
of  measuring  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  was  by  taking  the  price, 
of  commodities  and  reducing  them  to  index  numbers.  From 
what  Professor  Droppers  had  told  them  he  imagined  that  he  had 
started  a  system  of  index  numbers,  and  if  he  could  offer  the 
results  to  the  proper  authorities  at  home  those  results  would 
be  welcomed.  He  himself  had  been  painfully  aware  that 
it  was  difficult  to  compare  prices  in  Japan  because  it 
was  difficult  to  know  whether  they  were  compaiing  the 
same  things  at  different  times.  That  was  the  difficulty  both  io 
Japan  and  China.  As  to  Mr.  Wilkin's  quention  he  thought 
it  was  evident  to  those  who  had  studied  the  matter  that  the 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  would  not  be  to 
raise  prices  to  any  extent.  They  might  rise  slightly  for  a  time 
bat  they  would  not  continue  to  increase. 
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Professor  Droppers  said  that  while  he  had  obtained  average 
prices  for  commodities  in  Japan,  he  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  reduce  them  to  index  numbers  because  of  the  absence  of 
prices  in  the  early  seventiefl.  The  price  of  rice  had  certainly 
increased  in  Japan  in  the  last  20  years ;  but  that,  he  thought, 
was  due  to  the  objection  of  the  Japanese  to  eat  foreign  rice  until 
their  own  supply  ^as  exhausted.  Then  the  increased  price  was 
Attributable  to  the  large   increase  of  population  and  to  the  limited 

of  rice  cultivation. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


A  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17 
Tsnkiji,  on  Wednesday,  March  18th,  at  4  p.m.  The  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read 
And  approved,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene 
to  read  his  paper  on  *'  Tenrikijo^  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly 
Beason." 

A  supplementary  paper  was  promised  which  should  deal 
with  the  hymns,  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  its  worship  and 
methods  of  propagation. 

The  Chairman,  after  thanking  Dr.  Greene  in  behalf  of 
ihe  Society,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Tyng  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  the  doctrines 
of  this  sect  had  been  influenced  by  Christian  teaching,  and  he 
questioned  Dr.  Greene  as  to  the  truth  of  this. 

Dr.  Greene  replied  that  there  was  probably  no  conscious 
Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  incorporate 
Christian  thought,  but  he  thought  it  very  likely  that  Christian 
thought  and  influences  had  been  at  work  in  it. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  half  past  five  o'clock. 


A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  No.  17  Tsukiji, 
TSkyo,  on  Wednesday,  May  22nd,  at  4  p.  m.  Mr.  Longford,  the 
/^ce  President  occupied  the  chair. 
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After  the  preliminary  business  of  the  Society  was  transacted, 
the  President,  the  Rev.  D.G.  Greene,  read  the  second  and  concluding- 
part  of  his  paper  on  *'  Tenrikyo^  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly 
Beason.*' 

When  the  reading  was  finished  the  Ghaiiman  stated  that 
the  Society  owetl  special  thanks  to  Dr.  Greene  for  his  scholarly 
paper.  It  was  not  easy  even  under  favorable  oircumstanoes, 
to  get  materials  for  an  essay  on  a  Japanese  subject,  but  Dr. 
Greene  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties  since  he  had  to 
gather  his  knowledge  from  manuscript  and  hearsay.  L  unless  one- 
had  actual  experience  he  could  hardly  appreciate  what  labor 
this  involved.  After  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  paper  by  the 
members  the  Society  adjourned. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  ai^ 
No.  Ill  Tsukiji,  ou  Weinesday,  June  12th,  at  4  p.m.  The  President^ 
Bev.  Dr.  D.  C.  (Treene,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  prcUminnry  business  of  the  meeting  had  been  trans- 
acted, the  I'resident  called  upon  Bev.  Clay  MacCauley  to  read  a 
paper  by  Bev.  H.  13.  Newell  of  Niigata  on  the  Petroleum  Industries- 
of  Nagauka.  The  author  began  by  giving  nn  account  of  the  history 
of  the  petroleum  of  this  district.  Traditions  of  oil  discoveries  went 
back  as  early  as  the  year  674  a.d.,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
people  of  this  district  used  the  oil  in  a  practical  way,  and  then  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  until  1865.  After  the  latter  year,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  refine  the  oil  on  a  large  scale,  but  most  of  these 
attempts  were  failuies.  Since  the  year  1886,  however,  companies 
have  been  established  that  proved  successful. 

The  wi'iter  gave  a  minute  account  of  three  places  where  the  oil  wa' 
produced, — Urase,  Hire,  and  Katsubo.  He  described  the  method  of 
pumping  the  oil  and  of  taking  it  to  the  place  of  refining,  the  island 
of  Nakajima  near  Nagaoiia.  Statistics  were  mentioned  of  the  amount 
produced  and  the  cost  of  production.  The  paper  closed  with  an 
aooonot  of  the  effect  of  these  oil  discoveries  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Nagaoka  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
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TUe  President  thanked  the  author  and  reader  of  the  paper  in 
behaJf  of  the  Society.  He  stated  that  he  had  himself  travelled  through 
the  region  described,  and  while  the  new  work  had  bad  the  effect  of, 
i^dipg  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  as  described  by  Mr.  NeweU,  yei 
it  bad  the  drawback  of  being  extremely  filthy.  The  oari  ters  of  the  oil 
ffom  the  wells  to  the  refineries  were  coyered  with  the  crude  oil,  and 
were  indescribably  dii-ty. 

Following  the    reading  of  this  pamper,  was  a  Lecture  on  tho> 
I^ij^ohuan  and  the  Japanese  Languages  by  Pi^ofessor  Basil  Hall  Cham- 
berlain, as  follows : — 


A    Ck>HPARIB0N   OF  THE   JAPANESE  AND   THE  LUCHUAN  LaNGDAOBS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: — Grammar  is  % 
notoriously  dry  subject, — so  dry  indeed  that  I  should  softroeiy 
have  ventured  on  it  before  any  audience  less  well-equipped  than 
one  composed  of  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  As  it  is,  I 
take  it  that  almost  all  of  us  have  devoted  no  little  time  to 
endeavoring  to  master  the  grammar  of  Japanese,  which  is  of 
all  languages  perhaps  the  most  hopelessly  and  heartrendingly 
difficult.  Wd  are  fellow-sufferers.  Why  should  we  not,  then, 
imitate  the  iuvalids*  at  those  European  health  resorts,  who 
derive  a  kind  of  sad  aud  mitigated  pleasure  from  talking  over 
their  various  pains  and  aches,  and  compar  ing  the  dreadful 
nights  that  they  have  spent  ?  QnQ  sometimes  gets  useful  hints 
in  this  way;  and  if  nothing  else  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
comparison  of  Japanese  grammar  with  Luohuan,  one  good 
result  at  least  may  possibly  accrue, — we  may  become  half 
reooncUed  to  our  fate  here,  as  students  of  Japanese,  by  a  peep^ 
into  the  yet  deeper  depths*  of  difficulty  and  complication  in 
the  sister  tongue. 

I  visited  Luchu  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  after  m^ 
return  thence  was  lucky  enough  to  come  across  an  educated 
Luchuan  in  Tokyo,  and  thus  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
language  at  intervals  during  the  last  two  years.  These  studies 
have  been  embodied  in  an  outline  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
conversation-book,  which  the  Asiatic  Society  has  undertaken 
to  print  in  its  Transactions,  and  from  which— it  being- 
obvlonsly  impossible  to  claim  your  attention  for  the  whole — 1 
propose  to  extract  a  few  of  the  leading  conclusions. 
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First  and  foremost  among  these  conclusions  comes  the 
discovery,    already    alluded      to,    that    Japanese    and    Luchuan 

^  are  sister  tongues, — that,  though  mutually  unintelligible,  thay 
fltand  related  to  each  other  in  about  the  same  degree  that 
Spanish  and  French  are  related.  Hitherto  Japanese  has  stood 
alone  in  the  linguistic  world.  Dialects  she  had,  no  doubt ;  for 
what  language  was  ever  spoken  uniformly  over  so-  wide  an  area? 
Korean,  too,  might  have  been  adduced  as  constructed  on  the 
«ame  general  pattern.  But  there  was  no  second  language  at 
once  sufficiently  like  Japanese  and  sufficiently  unlike  it,  to 
afford  a  convenient  and  fruitful  term  of  comparison,  such  as, 
for  instance,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  afford 
among  each  other ;  and  this  isolation,  among  other  reasons* 
caused  Japauese  philology  to  remain  singularly  uncertain  and 
barren.  Now  that  Japanese  owns  a  sister,  things  are  changed. 
As  between  the  words  of  other  sister  tongues,  so  here  also  rules 

V'  of  jetter-int^rehai^ge  _  can  be  {established,  derivations  can  be 
tested  from  the  outside,  and  the  genesis  of  at  least  some  of  the 
grammatical  forms  made  out. 

A  few  practical  instances  of  common  Luchuan  phrases 
will  best  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of 
the  two  languages.    Take,  for  example  :— 

Luchuan.  Japanese. 

Ky6  oga^masho jKonmch.wa. 

Saehi  ngkal  i,<V  mi.miri I  j,-  y 

Saki  ye  iki  nasai j  "' 

w 

Jfagadi  wngaming  nhahirang )  Shibaraku    go    busata    itaahi* 

Nagaku  ognmi-mo  shimasen ......)     mashita. 

>!li"^r^::::::::::::::::::::>«''-"--^*«' 

m  yut.„h.,  y'..bi,^ j  J,    y„„ghi„  goaaimasu. 

Mo  yoroshu  de  anmasu j         '^  ^ 

UchduBhag^iranif....   )q^     agarimasen    ka? 

O  cba  oshi-agaranai  ka  ?  j  ^ 

Unjot    timehe    ikntii     namithebV 


Anata  wa,  toshi  wa,  ikutsu  nari< 

gaf    

nasara  ka? 


Anata    no    o  toshi  wa    ikataa 
desuka  Jca  ? 
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A  general  comparison  of  Luchaan  words  with  their  Japanessd 
•qoivalents  shoYrs  that 

«Luobuan  eh  '  corresponds  to  Japanese  k 

j  "  "        ••  ^andrf 

/  "  "        ••  h 

i   and  u   respectively  **        **  e  and  o 

«  "  ••        "         aiotaya 

o  «•        ••         au 


•« 
«• 
«« 
II 


These  changes  are  all  familiar  in  languages  farther  west.  A 
more  peculiar  correspoudence — thoagh,  to  be  sore,  not  unknown 
in  other  languages— is  that  of  Luohuan  n  to  Japanese  m,  while 
the  constant  dropping  of  the  difficult  letter  r  in  LuohuaQ  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  practice  of  many  speakers  of  English 
who  pronounce  ** carriage*'  cartage.  If  Luohuan  drops  its  r'8» 
Japanese  drops  initial  it's  and  2^*8,  also  ng*B  at  the  end  of 
words  and  syllables.  Bearing  in  mind  these  correspondences,  we 
can  identify  such  pairs  of  words  as  the  following,  which  are 
bat   samples  of  hundreds : — 


Luohuan. 
chichung 
chdng 
ching 

ft 

fi$ha  (leg)        •» 

fijai 

koyung 

kanung  (to  eat) 

ita 

filing 

wunjiu 

yyi 


Japanese. 
kiku 
kuru 
kin 
gin 
hige 
hai 

hiza  (knee) 
hidari     * 
kau 

kamu  (to  bite) 
mo 
mim 
oji 


to  hear 
to  come 
gold 
silver 
beard 
a  fly 

left  hand 
to  buy 

yet 

to  see 
ancle 
indigo 


at 

The  most  different-lookug  words  are  by  no  means  always  the 
most  diflicult.  For  instance,  the  Japanese  word  for  **  quick,'* 
hayai,  and  the  Luohuan  word  for  the  same  idea,  fitang,  look 
as  different  as  well  can  be.  Yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  identify, 
them,  letter  by  letter.  For  Lnohuao/is  Japanese  h,  Luohuan  i  is 
Japaneas  aya^  and  Luohuan  tang  (for  ta  ang)  on  the  one  hand 
and  Japanese  t  on  the  other,  are  mere  terminations. 


X 


.J  V 


f  ■ 


( ( 
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In  many  biases,  easier  perhaps  at  first  sight,  the  precise 
method  of  correspondence  cannot  yet  he  ascertained.  Between 
such  pairs  of  words,' for  instance,  as  : — 


LUCHUAN. 

JAPANESE. 

kubd 

and 

kumo 

spider 

chu 

)t 

hito 

person 

tod 

11 

i  (classical  wi) 

P^g 

yutashang 

11 

yorothii 

.   good 

:all  we  can  say  is  that  8ome  relationship  seems  likely. 

Considering  that  the  Luchuan  language  had  never  been 
analysed  before,  and  that  no  helps  of  any  kind  towards  the  acquire- 
ment of  it  existed,  excepting  one  veiy  stilted  and  imperfect 
Lnchuan-Japanese  Ck>nvetsation-book,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  difiicnlties  shoald  be  solyed  at  once,  or  even  after  two 
years*  stndy.  Most  of  the  present  audience,  no  doubt,  have  had 
bad  times  with  so-called  Japanese  teachers,  who,  whatever 
else  they  may  know,  certainly  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
how  to  tetich  their  own  language.  At  Nafa  matters  were  even 
worse;  for  if  I  then  knew  no  Luchuan,'  the  Luchuan  so 
called  teachers  had  but  a  very  hazy  knowledge  of  Japanese 
and  as  for  their  own  language,  they  had  never  speculated  on 
it  in  their  lives.  One  of  them,  fortunately  being  intelligent, 
warmed  to  his  task,  and  grew  quite  enthusiastic  over  the,  to  him, 
new  revelation  of  such  things  as  verbs  and  adjectives.  But  the 
^^ .  .«•*  'ftct  of  his  having  hved  for  forty  years  in  total  ignorance  of 
\  ^       \       such  phenomena,   made    him    an    unsafe   guide    even    on   points 

V^      ,  f-  ^^^    80  elementary  as  the  question  where    one  word   should  leave  'off 

and  another  begin.  Consequently  I  was  at  first  thrown  back 
very  much  on  guesswork,  and  some  of  these  guesses  proved  to 
be  happy  inspirations.  For  instance,  take  the  word  "  tobacco,'* 
why  should  my  Lacbuan  friends  sometimes  call  it  tabaka, 
«ome  tim^s  tabakof  At  first  I  thought  I  must  have  heard 
wrong;  and  yet,— no!  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Day  after 
day,  first  tabakUf  then  tabitko  came  from  their  lips,  together  with 
the  l^moke  from  their  long  Luchuan  pipes.  At  last  one  day, 
J^ter  puBzling  over  it  for  a  long  time,  the  idea  suggested  itself  : 
is  not  tabakn  the  simple  word,  and  tabakd  the  e  quivalent  of 
Japanese  tabuko  waf  There  being  no  equivalent  to  wa  m 
the  Luchuan  language,  this  hypothesis  would  account  for  its 
absence.     The  guess   proved  right ;   for  every   instance  in  which 


y 
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It  could  be  tested  hj  a  comparison  of  sentences  where  Japa- 
nese sjntaz  wonld  reqaire  ihe  use  of  ira,  showed  a  certain 
modification  of  the  termination  of  the  Luchuan  noun, — a  sort 
of  inflection  in  fact;  and  further  research  proved  that  this 
inflection  and  one  or  two  others  afterwards  verified,  varied 
regularly  aoeording  to  the  final  towdl  of  the  plain  word.  To 
be  brief,  Luchuan  nouns  turned  out  to  have  a  declension. 
There  is  not  time  to  euter  into  the  theory  of  the  Luchuan  dec- 
lension, nor  even  .into  the  ^hole  of  its  practice.  Here  are 
flfecimens  of  two  of  the  regular  declensions : — 

Declbnsion  of  Nouns, 

Kazi,  "Wind  "  Gajang,  ••  Mosquito  " 
Plain  Form  kazi  goiantj 

Isolated  Form  kaze  gojano 

Aggregated  Form  hazing  gajanung 

Interrogative  kazi  f  gajanui  f 

There  are  three  other  declensions. 

Pronouns  are  declined  like  nouns,  the  first  pronoun  wang 
being,  berwever,  very  irregular.  Wang,  you  will  notice,  ceealls 
Japanese  waret  *'  I,"  i^ioh  was  wa  in  the  older  pre-dassioal 
speech,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  compound  ica-tahuthi  in 
modern  colloquial.  Watakushit  as  you  doubtless  know,  is 
believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  wa-Ukushi,  lit.  ''  exhausting 
self,"  i.e.  *'  pushing  selfishness  to  its  furthest  limits."  The  wa  of 
toa-taktuhi  is  simply  Luchuan  wang  minus  its  7ig,>  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  that  Japanese  drops  such 'final  nflCSals. 

litrCHUAN   HIOKOUHS. 

Ist  Person  wanfj 

2nd  Person  (common)  yd 

2nd  Person  (polite)  unju 

I  tear  that  your  patience  must  be  getting  sorely  tri()d  ;  and  the 
most  important  chapter  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  languages 
must  be  dismissed  as  lightly  as  possible — I  mean  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  and  adjectives.  Put  into.a  nutshell,  ]Ouchuan  proves  two  things 
<ooi&cerning  the  parent  language  from  which  itself  and  Japanese  both 
spYaxlg.  It  proves  first,  that  there  was  originally  but  a  single 
ootijngation,— not  thf'ee,  as  we  see  ^in  aatual  Japn'nese ;  but 
secondly  that  this  ortginal  .simplicity  in  one  direction  was 
counterbalanced  by  gvftater  "hbmplication  in  another  ;  for  whereas 
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modern  Japanese  posBesses  only  one  form  for  each  tense  of 
the  indicative  mood  and  the  earlier  Classical  Japanese  only  two, 
Lachnan  has  five,  the  nse  of  which  is  governed  by  an  elaborate 
set  of  rules.  Luchoan  also  has  three  past  tenses  instead  of  the 
single  one  of  modem  Japapese. 

CONJDOATZON  OF  TBK  BbOULAB  LuCHUAM  VsBB. 

Tuyung,  '*  to  take  *'  (Jap.  torn). 

F08ITIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATXVB  MOOn. 


Present 

Perfect. 

Conclusive 

tuyung 

Conclusive 

tutdng 

Attributive 

tuyuru 

Attributive 

tutdru 

Apocopated 

tuyu* 

Apocopated 

tuto* 

Interrogative 

tuyumi  f 

Interrogative 

tutdmif 

Verbal  Noun 

tuyttsi 

Verbal  Noun 

tutdii 

Imperfect 

• 

Pluperfect. 

Conclusive 

tutafig 

Conclusive 

tutdtang 

Attributed 

tutaru 

Attributed 

tutotaru 

Apocopated 

tuta* 

Apocopated 

tutdta* 

Interrogative 

tutif 

Interrogative 

tutoti  f 

Verbal  Noun 

ttUati 

Verbal  Noun 

tutdtati 

Future. 

Conclusive     \ 
Attributive     I  tura 
Apocopated    J 

Interrogative    tui  ga  ihatnra  f 

Verbal  Noun    (missing) 


Stem 
Indefinite  Form 

do.    Apocopated 
Gerund 

do.    Isolated 

do.    Aggregated 
Imperative 

do.    Isolated 


tUT 

tui 

tit* 

tutl 

tuting 

UkH 

turi 


Imperative  Compound  tutori 


Condition  Present 
Hypothetical  do. 
Coincident 
Contingent 
Conditional  Past 


tuH 
twrd 
tuifii 
tuidtmg$9 
tutdiH 
tutSrd 


Hypothetical  Past 

Concessive  Present  {'"uiSS^^    ^^   Aggregated   Ger 

Concessive  Past lITaSSf.;^ 
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Pe9i4erative      Adjeotiye    tui-bwtheuftg — ooDJttgated     aocordiog    ia 
paradig9^  of  Adjeotives. 


NBOATIVB  VOIOB. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Perfectf 

Conclusive    1 
Attributive 
Apoeopated  , 

>  twrang 

ConoU 
Attrib. 
Apoc. 

tuti  xDurang 

loterrogative 

turanif 

Interr. 

iKli  io«rant  t 

Verbal  Noun 

twrtmgii 

V:  Noun  tuH  wwrang9i 

Impi 

ariect 

Pluperfect. 

Ckiael.          i 

tttrof^tan^ 

Conol. 

tuU  wurangtang 

Attrib.          i 

\\iranotarik . 

Attrib, 

tutB  wurangtaru 

▲poc»           i 

lurangta* 

Apoo. 

tuts  wurangta* 

Intenr.          i 

turangtif 

Interr. 

tuti  wurangti^ 

V,  Noun       1 

turangtati 

V.  Noun 

tute  wuraugtaii 

V 

Future. 

Oonolusive 

Attribute 

Apoo, 

'tiuranf  hazL 

Interrogative 

twang .  ga  shablra. 

Verbal  Noun 

(missing). 

Oerund. 

turangti. 

Gonditional  Pres.  turang^dung  aii^ 

do.    Isolated       turangte* 
do.    Aggregated  turang-tmg» 
Imperative  (eonf.  H  127  of 
Qrammar). 


HTpotb.  Pres.      turang-dung  orBi 
(for  other  tenses  oouf. 
f  128  of  Grammar). 


Desiderative  Adjective  titi-huthakd  uirang. 

The  Conclusive  form  of  the  various  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
is  used  only  at  the  end  of  "a  sentence ;  the  Attribntive  is  used  before 
nouns,  just  as  when  we  say  in  Japanese,  toru  (ofci,  torn  hitOt  and 
also  Instead  of  the  Conclusive  when  the  common  emphatic  particle 
<iti  precedes.  The  Apocopated  replaces  the  Attributive  in  certain 
special  cases.  The  Interrogative  serves  of  course  to  ask  questions. 
For  instance,  tuyumtf  is  equivalent  to  Japanese  toru  kaf  ^tuti  f  tq 
Japanese  totta  kaf  The  Verbal  Noun  represents  Japanese  toru 
koto,  and  also  performs  other  functions  too  technical  even  to 
indicate  here.  When  I  add  that  adjectives  are  conjugated 
nearly  like  verbs  by  means  of  the  suffix  ang  which  corresponds  Iq 

▼•I.     zUi.-e 
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Japanese  arti,  "  to  be,"  have  I  done  enough  to  give  yon  a  glimpse 
into  the  subject,  and  to  prove,  as  was  said  at  starting,  that  we 
here  in  Toky5  should  be  grateful  for  the  comparative  ease -of  Jap- 
anese, and  thank  fate  for  not  having  sent  us  to  Nafa  instead? 

•  •  «  •  •  •  •• 
Leaving  all  such  grammatical  dry  bones,  and  leaving  also  on 

one  side  for  t0:day  all  discussion  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  Luohuan  form  of  words  throws  light  on  Japanese 
forms  hitherto  obscure,  it  may  be  interesting  to  terminate  by 
quoting  a  case  in  which  a  comparison  of  the  two  languages 
opens  out  quite  a  different  vista,— a  vista  not  enclosed  within 
the  limits  of  mere  linguistic  research.  The  word  torii  is  such  a 
case.  The  Japanese  eort7,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  gate-way  set  up  in  front  of  Shinto  temples.  The  word  *is 
written  with  the  two  characters  jj^  JS*,  that  is,  "bird  dwelling," 
and  the  native  account  of  its  origin  is  quoted  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  accepted,  by  even  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  .Satow, 
who  writes  of  it  as  follows  : —  . 

**  The  tor  it  was  originally  a  perch  for  the  fowls  offered  up 
to  the  gods,  not  as  food,>  but  to  give  warning  .  of  daybreak.  It 
was  erected  on  any  side  of  the  temple  indifferently.  In  later 
times,  not  improbably  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  its 
original  meaning  was  forgotten ;  it  was  placed  '  in  front  only,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  gateway.  Tablets  with  inscriptions  (gaku)  were 
placed  on  the  torii  with  this  belief,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
done  after  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  in  1868,  in  the  course 
of  the  purification  of  the  Shinto  temples,  was  the  removal 
of   these    tablets.      The    etymology    of    the     word    is    evidently 

*  bird  rest.*  The  torii  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a 
general  symbol  of  Shintd,  and  the  number  which  might  be 
erected  to  the  honour  of  a  deity  became  practically  unlimited. 
The  Buddhists  made  it  ol  stone  or  bronze,  and  frequently  of 
red-painted  wood  and  developed  various  forms." 

So  far  Mr.  Satow.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  explicit. 
Notice,  however,  before  proceeding  any  further,  that  we  really 
know  nothing  whatever  of  Shinto  until  a  eentnry  and  a  half  after 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan,  our  earliest,  extant 
Japanese  book,  the  "  Kojiki,^*  dating  only  from  a.i).  712,  when 
Buddhism,  which  brought  civilisation  in  its  train,  was  already 
an  established  power  in  the  land.  What  modem  native  literati 
have  to  say  concerning  the  state  of  their  country,  in  pre- 
Buddhistic  days  is  therefore    almost    all    conjecture, — conjecture 
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enlivened  by  a  patrfotiflm  of  the  most  jingo  hue.  Mr.  Aston, 
irtnick  apparently  by  the  intrinsic  improbabilily  of  the 
erection  of  gateways  for  oocks  to  perch  on,  prefers  to 
derive  torli  from  toru  {g,  '*  to  pass  through,*'  an  etymology  which 
might  seen  appropriate  enough  for  a  term  signifying  '*  archway,'* 
Iftiongh  the  long  d  of  the  one  word  and  the  short  o  of  the  other  cause 
Mrious  difficulty.  Now  the  Ludhnan  form  of  the  word,  which  is  tiirt,« 
strikes  at  the  root  both  of  the  orthodox  derivation  and  of  the  proposed 
aUeAiative.  **  Bird  *'  in  Lnohnan  is  titi  and  **  to  pass  though  '*  is 
tUyunff,  both  words  corresponding  quite  regularly  with  Japanese  tori 
and  tdru  respectively,  even  in  the  matter  of  vowel  quantity.  The 
absence  of  the  r  is  what  the  rules  of  interchange  between  such  pairs 
of  Japanese  and  Luchuan  words  would  lead  us  naturally  to  expect ; 
and  the  Luchuan  equivalent  of  torii  according  to  the  former  ety- 
mology would  be  tuwiy  according  to  the  later  probably  tUpL  But  the 
Luchuan  form  tuH  has  an  r,  and  must  therefore  either  have  descended 
from  some  source  distinct  from  both  the  word  signifying  '*  bird  "  and 
"^at  signifying  **  passage,**  or  else  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
Japanese  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  If  the  former  alternative  be 
accepted,  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains  a  mystery.  If  the  latter, 
then  the  word  is  shown  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  common  Jap- 
ano-Luchuan  heritage;  and«-  a  suspicion  arises  that  the  thing  itself, 
— that  is  to  say  the  shape  and  use  and  even  the  name  of  the  torii, — is 
not  really  of  Shinto  origin  at  all,  but  a  foreign  importation.  Of 
course  we  must  not  therefore  hastily  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Japanese  torii^  or  Shinto  archway,  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
Indian  turan  (the  Chinese  p*ai-lou  or  p^ai-fang) ;  but  we  may  at  least 
say  that  one  obstacle  to  such  a  conclusion  is  removed. 

One  consideration  more  before  finishing, — a  consideration  still 
farther  removed  from  mere  grammatical  detail.   Does  not  the  sisterly 
relationship  of  Japanese  to^Luchuan  prove,  once  for  all,  that  Japanese 
istHe  language  of  the  last- invaders  of  Japan,— not,  as  there  might 
hitherto  have  been  eciually  good  reason  to   think,   the  language  of 
earlier  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  central  provinces  (Yamato  for    ; 
instance),  adopted  by  conquerors  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  just    ' 
as  provincial  Latin  was  adcipted  by  the  Goths  and  the  Franks  ?    The    ) 
case  dt  Japanese  muift  rather  resemble  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,   which     i 
^mst  back  and  has  at  last  well-nigh  effaced  the  languages  of  earlier 
populations.     The  solidarity  between  Japanese  and  Luchuan  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable.     My  belief  is  that  legend  points  true  for 
once  in  making  Jimmu  Tenhff,  the  first  "  earthly  Emperor  **  of  Japan, 
begin  his  career  in  the  extreme  West  of  the  country,  and  thence  fight 
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The  Corresponding  ..Secretary  read  hia  AnniuU  Report  aa 
foUowa : — 

**  Doring  ihe  present  year  Uiere  is  little  oi  importance  to  nota 
in  the  Annoal  Report  beyond  the  ordinary  amount  of  work  done  bj 
the  Society.  The  recent  war  between  Japaa  and  China  m»j  hava 
diverted  interest  from  the  past  to  the  present  erenta  oi  thif 
conntry,  but  the  Society  can  congratulate  itself  on  a  Tery  (ajf 
amount  of  progress  in  i^te  of  hindrance. 

*'  Few  changes  worthy  of  ohronioie  have  marked  the  aaasioo. 
Death  has  deprived  the  Sq|^y  of  the  aenrices  of  Bit  Thomas  F. 
Wade,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  also  of  the  .life  members,  Beir.  (X 
8.  Malan  and  John  0*NeU,  Esq.,  both  of  EngUmd.  Fourteen  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  nrambers,.  and  two  lormsf 
members  whose  connection  with  the  Society  had  lapeed  have  renewed 
thmr  membership.    Three  members  have  riMigned. 

**  During  the  Session,  which  now  eorreaponda  to  the  Calendar 
year,  there  were  five  papers  contributed  to  the  Transactiona 
besides  the  work  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  en  the  Loehuan  Tiang<iag)i 
in  a  supplementary  volume.  Theii  ware  also  two  lectures  igiveoi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  ode  in  Yokohama  in  February 
and  the  other  in  T0ky5  in  June.  The  list  of  papers  reaif  ftOn 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  iha  xegnlar  volume  of 
this  year. 

'*  The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  aatisfactory  state  and 
unless  unf orseen  accidents  occur,  the  Society  has  nothing  to  fear  on 
this  score  in  the  future." 

This  report  was  adopted.  The  Treasurer  gave  his  report 
for  the  year,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Th  e  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year.    The  result  of  the  balloting  was  as  follows : 

President— Sir  Ernest  M.  Satow,  K.C.M.O. ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents—Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  and  J.  H.  Longford,  Esq. ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary— Garrett  Droppers,  Esq.;  Recording- Secre- 
taries—Gafrett  Droppers,  Esq.,  ahd  W.  J.  B.  Shandy  Es^;; 
Treasurer— J.  MoD.  Gardiner,  Esq.;  Librariaih^Rev.  W.  J.  While ; 
Oonnetllors-^Dr.  E.  Divers,  R.  H.  ChamberhOn^  Esq^  W.  R.  Mason, 
Esq.,  B.  Masujima,  Esq.,  Clay  MaoGanlej,  Esq.,  M.>  Michel  Revon, 
J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq.,  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng,  E.  W.  Clement.  Esq.,^  BaT. 
A^  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Greene  congratulated  the  Society  in  aeeurii^  for  PsmUUhI 
during  the  coming  year  one  who  had  in  former  yeatt  contibuted 
ao  much  to  the  Society's  welfare. 
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Sir  Ernest  Satow  expressed  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Greene  and  the 

members  present   for  their  ^^dod    wishes   in  a    few   appropriata 
remarks,  after  which  the  meeting  adjoomed. 
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List  of  Papers  during  the  Session  of  1890. 

•*  The  ()nman,<-When  InTented,*'  bj  W.  O.  Aston,  Esq. 

"Note  bistoriqae  sar  les  diff^rentes  syst^mes  d*6criture  ositto 
an  Cor6e,**  by  M.  Manriee  Courant. 

'*  Monetary  Standards  in  relation  to  Japan/*  a  lecture,  by 
Oarrett  Droppers,  Esq. 

*'  Tenrlkyo,  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Beason,^  two 
papers,  by  Bev.  D.  G.  Oreene,  D.  D. 

**  Petroleum  Industries  at  Nagaoka,**  by  Bev.  H.  B.  Newell. 

**  Essay  in  aid  of  a  GHrammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Luchuan 
Language,"  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

**  The  Luchuan  Language," — ^a  lecture,  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Esq. 

'*  The  Japanese  Landscape," — a  paper,  by  Bev.  Clay  MacCauley, 
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Tn  Hon.  Treasubxb  in  Account  with   tbb  Asutio  Socibtt  or 
Japan  fob  ths  Thirtxxn  Months  ENnnca  Nov.  80th,  1895. 

Db. 

To  Balanee  from  Last  Tear  .. 8,770.970 

**  Entrance  Fees iHMv 

*«  Yearly  Subscriptions * 848.880 

*•  Non-Besident  Life  Subscriptions 108.880 

'*  Besident  Life  Subscriptions 180.000 

•*  Sale  of  Transactions • 848400 

«•  Interest  at  Banks      • 79.788 

Total     8,780.488 

Nov.  80.— To  Balance 8,868.440 
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GENERAL    MEETING. 

Abt*  I.  Tbe  Session  of  the  Society  sball  coincide  with  the 
Calandar  Tear,  the  Annual  Meeting  taking  place  in 
December. 

Abt.  II.  Ordinal  ily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine  monthly 
General  Meetings  ;  but  it  may  include  a  less  or  greater 
number  when  the  Council  finds  reason  for  such  a  change. 

Abt.  III.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Council,  preference  being  given  when  the  Meeting  is 
held  in  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  tbe  Second  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  The  place  of  meeting  may  be  in  Yokohama 
when  the  occasion  is  favourable.  ' 

Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident  in  Tokyo 
or  Yokohama. 

• 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 

MEETINGS. 

Af4.    V.    The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be  ;~ 

(1)  Action  on  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting; 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Beading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  the 
Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 

At  Annual    Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall  in' 
elude,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters  :- 

(5)  The  Beading  of  the  CounciPs  Annual  Beport  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  submission  of  these  for  the 

action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them ; 
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the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars,  less  Two  Dollars  and 
Fifty  Cents  for  each  year  in  which  he  has  been 
an  Ordinary  Member. 

Art.  YII.  The   Apnuol     Sabscription     shall   be    payable    in 

advance,  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  each  year. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  sabscription  for  the 
current  year  by  the  30th  of  June  shall  be  reminded  of 
his  omission  by  the  Treasurer.  If  his  subscxiption  still 
remains  unpaid  on  the  31st  of  December  of  that  year,  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his  Membership. 

Art.  YIII.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pablica« 
tions  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  his  Mem- 
bership. 

OFFICERS. 

Art.  IX.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  :— 

A  President. 
Two  Vice-Presidents. 
A  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 

Art.  X.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 

Council  composed  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  year 
and  ten  ordinary  Members. 

MEETINGS. 

.Art.  XI.  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Meetings  of 

the  Council  shall  be  held  as  the  Council  shall  have 
appointed  and  announced. 

Art.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in 

December,  at  which  the  Council  shall  present  its  Annual 
Beport  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts,  duly 
audited  by  two  Member  nominated  by  the  President. 

Art.  XIII.  Nine  Members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  Five  Members  at  a  Council  Meeting.  At 
all  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  President  and  Vice-Presideot,  a  Chairman  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  not 
have  a  vote  unless  there  is  an  equality  of  votes. 
Abt.  XIV.  Visitors  (including  representatives  of  the  Pres^)  may 
be  admitted  to  the  General  Meetings  by  Members  of 
the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Meeting  except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

ELECTIONS. 

Abt.  XV.  All  Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  tha 

Council.  They  shall  be  proposed  at  one  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  and  balloted  for  at  the  next,  one  black  ball 
in  five  to  exclude ;  and  their  Election  shall  be 
announced  at  the  General  Meeting  following. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Officers  and  other  Members  of  Council  shall 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year. 

Abt.  XVII.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  all  Vacancies  in  its  Mem- 
bership which  occur  between  Annual  Meetings. 

PUBLICATION. 

Abt.  XVIII.      The  published  Transaction  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
tain : — (1)    Such   papers  and  notes  read  before    the 
Society  as  the  Council  shall  have  selected,    and   an 
abstract  of  the  discussion  thereon  : 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings  ; 

(3)  And  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume,  the  Reports 
and  Accounts  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting* 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws   of  the    Society    and 
a  List  of  Members. 

Abt.  XIX.  Twenty- five  separate  copies  of  each  published  paper 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  and 
the  same  number  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Council 
to  be  disposed  of  as  it  sees  fit. 

Abt.  XX.-     The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
Transactions  at  its  discretion. 

Abt.  XXI.         The  Council  shall  have  power  to  publish,  in  separate 
form,  papers  or  documents     which    it   considers    ot^ 
sufficient  interest  or  importance. 
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Abt.  XXII.  Papers  accepted  by  the  Coanoil  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Society  and  cannot  be  published 
anywhere  without  consent  of  the  Council. 

Acceptance  of  a  paper  for  reading  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  does  not  bind  the  Society  to 
its  publication  afterwards.  But  when  the  Council 
has  decided  not  to  publish  any  paper  accepted  for 
reading,  that  paper  shall  be  restored  to  the  author 
without  any  restriction  as  to  its  further  use. 

MAKING  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Abt.  XXIII.     The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend 
By-Laws    for    its    Own  and  the    Society*s   guidance 
provided  that  these  are    not    inconsistent  with    the 
Consitution ;  and  a  General   Meeting,  by  a   majority 
vote,  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Abt.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  amended  except  at  a  General  Meeting  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  and  only  if 
due  notice  of  the  proposed  Amendment  shall  have 
been  given  at  a  previous  General  Meeting. 
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GENERAL    MEETING. 

Abt.  I.  Tbe  Session  of  the  Society  sball  coincide  with  the 
Calandar  Year,  tbe  Annual  Meeting  taking  place  in 
Deoember. 

Abt*  II.  Ordinal ily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine  monthly 
General  Meetings ;  but  it  may  include  a  less  or  greater 
number  when  the  Council  finds  reason  for  such  a  change. 

Abt.  III.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Council,  preference  being  given  when  the  Meeting  is 
held  in  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  tbe  Second  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  The  place  of  meeting  may  be  iu  Yokohama 
when  the  occasion  is  favourable. 

Art.  IV.  Timely  notice  of  every  General  Meeting  Hhall  be  sent 
by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident  in  Tokyo 
or  Yokohama. 

• 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 

MEETINGS. 

Arl.    V.    The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be  ; — 

(1)  Action  on  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting; 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Beading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  the 
Chairman  shall  rule  otherwise. 

At  Annual    Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall  in' 
elude,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters:- 

(5)  The  Beading  of  the  Council's  Annual  Beport  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  submission  of  these  for  the 

action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them ; 
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(6)  The  Eleoiion  of  Offioers  and  Council  as  directed  hy 
Article  XVI.  of  the  Constitution. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Art.  VI.  The  Council  shall  appoints  its  own  Meetings,  preference 
as  to  time  being  given  to  4.  p.m.  on  the  First  Wednes- 
day of  each  month. 

Art.  VII.  Timely  notice  of  every  Council  Meeting  shall  be  sent  by 
post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  any  extraordinary 
business  to  be  done. 


OKDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  COUNCIL 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Order  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings  shall  be : 

(1)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting ; 

(2)  Report*  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

of  the  Publication  Committee, 

of  the  Treasurer, 

of  the  Librarian, 

and  of  Special  Committees  ; 

(3)  Th*e  Election  of  Members  ; 

(4)  The  Nomination  of  Candidates  for  Membership  of  the 

Society ; 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(0)  Acceptance  of  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society ; 
(7)  Arrangement  of   the  Business  of   the  next  General 
Meeting. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Art  IX.  There  Hhall  be  a  Standing  Committee  entitled  the  Publication 
Committee  and  composed  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Librarian, 
and  any  Members  appointed  by   the  Council.  It   shall 
ordinarily  be  presided  over  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
It  shall  carry  through  the  publication  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  the  re-issue  of  Parts  out  of  print. 
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It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Ooanoil  and  act- 
under  its  authority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  th» 
Transactions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors'  manuscripts  or  printer*t- 
proofs  of  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody  for  other  than 
the  Society's  purposes. 


DUTIES  OF  COERESPONDING  SECRETARY. 


Art.  X.        The  Gorresponding  Secretary  shall :— 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspondence  of  the  Society ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notice  of  Council  Meetings,  and' 
provide  that  all  official  business  be  brought  duly  and  in 
order  before  each  Meeting ; 

S.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  or  give  notice  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  that  he  will  be  absent ; 

4.  Notify  new  officers  and  Members  of  Council  of  their  ap* 
pointmeut  and  sendthem  each  a  copy  of  the  By-laws  ;. 

5.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  Society  of  their  election  and 
send  them  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Constitution  and  of 
the  Libraiy  Catalogue  ; 

6.  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  all  matter  as  defined  in 
Article  XVIII.  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
take  first  charge  of  authors*  manuscripts  and  proofs 
struck  ofiF  for  use  at  Meetings. 


RECORDING  SECRETARIES. 


Art.  XI.  Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  reside  in  Tokyo 
and  one  in  Yokohama,  each  having  ordinarily  duties  only 
in  connection  with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its  Council 
held  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
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DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

A|tT.  XII.        The  Recording  Secretary  shall  ; — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  Meetings  ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetings  as  in- 
structed by  the  Council,  and  notify  Members  resident  in 
T5ky0  and  Yokohama ; 

8.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  election  of  new  Members. 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  of  Council,  or,  in  case 
of  absence,  depute  the  Corresponding  Secretary  or 
some  other  Members  of  Council  to  perform  hia 
duties  and  forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book  ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  by  the  latter*s 
absence ; 

6.  Act  on  the  publication  Committee  ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Meeting  and  the  ConRtitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  Society ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceedings  at  General  Meetings 
to  newspapers  and  public  prints  as  directed  by  the. 
Council. 


DUTIES  OP  TREASURER. 


Arf.  XIII.        The  Treasurer  shall :  — 

1.  Take  charge  of  i^ie  Society's  Fund  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  of  the  Council. 

2.  Apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  Auditors,  and  present 
the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to  the  Council  duly  audited 
before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting; 

8.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  Report  when 
requested  upon  the  money  alTairs  of  the  Society,  or 
in  case  of  absence  depute  some  Member  of  the 
Council  to  act  for  him,  furnishing  him  with  such  in- 
forniation  and  documents  as  may  be  necessary  ; 

4.  Notify  new  members  of  the  amount  of  entrance  fee 
and  subscription  then  due  ; 
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5.  Collact  aubseriptiont  and  notify  Members  of  their 
unpaid  subsoriptions  once  in  or  about  January  and' 
again  in  or  about  June  ;  apply  to  Agents  for  the 
taie  ol  the  Society's  Transactions  in  Japan  and  abroad 
for  payment  of  sums  owing  to  the  Society ; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under  the  direction 
the  Council,  making  no  single  payment  in  eieess  of 
Ten  Dollars  witl^wout  special  Tote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member  has  paid  his 
entrance  fee  and  first  subscription  ; 

8.  Submit  to  the  Council  at  its  January  Meeting  the 
namcH  of  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription 
for  the  past  year ;  aud,  after  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Council,  furnish  the  Librarian  with  tlie  names,  of 
any  Members  to  whom  the  sending  of  the  Transactions 
is  to  be  suspended  or  stopped. 

9.  Prepare  for  publication  the  List  of  Members  of  the 
Society. 


DUTIES  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

XIV.  The  Librarian  shall  :— 

1.  Take  charge  of   the  Society's  Library  and  stock  of 
,  Transactions,  keep  its  books  and  periodicals  in  order, 
catalogue  all  additions  to  the  Library,  and  superintend 
the  binding  and  preHerration  of  the  books ; 

3.  Carry  out  the  Begulations  of  the  Council  for  the  use 
and  lending  of  the  Society's  books ; 

8.  Send  copies  of  the  Transaotiokis  to  all  Honorary 
Members,  to  all  Ordinary  Members  not  in  arrears  for 
dues  according  to  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  to  all  Societies  and  Journals,  the  nsmes  of  which 
are  on  the  list  of  Exchanges ; 

4.  Arrange  with  Booksellers  and  others  for  the  sale  of  the 
Transactions  as  directed  by  the  Council,  send  the 
required  number  of  each  issue  to  the  appointed  agentf 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  such  business ; 

5.  Arrange  under  direction  of  the  Council,  new  B  zohange 
of  the  Transactions  with  Societies  and  Journals ; 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and  of  additions  to 
the  Library  for  insertion  in  the  Council's  Annual  Beport ; 
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7.  Mftke  additions  to  the  Libnrj  as  instnicted  by  the 
Council ; 

8.  Present  to  the  Conneil  at  its  Kuvember  Meeting  a  state- 
ment of  the  stock  of  Transactions  possessed  by  the 
Society ; 

9.  Act  on  the  Publication  Coram ittoe ; 

10.  Attend  every  Coancil  Afeeting  and  report  on  Library 
matters,  or  if  absent,  send  in  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  a  statement  of  any  matter  of  immediate 
importance. 

LIBRARY  AND  MEETING  ROOM. 

Art  XV.  The  Society's  Booms  and  Library  >ha'.l  be  in  Tsnkiji, 
Tokyo,  to  which  may  be  addressed  all  letters  and 
parcels  not  sent  to  the  private  addrt-sr^  of  the  CoiTespond- 
ing  Secretary,  Treasurer,  or  Librarian. 

Art  XVL    The  Library  shall   be  open  to  Members  for  consultation 
during  tlie  day,   the  keys  of  the  buok  cases  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Librarian  or  other  Members  of  Connci 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  books  may  be  bor- 
rowed on  applying  to  the  Librarian. 

SALE  OF  TEAXSACTIOXS.  . 

Art.  XVII.  A  Member  may  obtain  at  h»i  If  .price  for  his  own  use 
copies  of  any  Part  of  the  Transactions. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Transactions  shall  be  on  sale  by  Agents  approved 
of  by  the  Council  and  shall  be  supplied  to  these  Agents 
at  a  discount  price  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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THE  ONMUN— WHEN  INVENTED  ? 


By  W.  G.  Aston. 


[Read  January  23,  1895.] 

Much  good  paper  aud  ink  have  heon  expended  in  at- 
tempts  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  Corean  script  known  as 
the  Onmun,  or  **  vulgar  character.**  Hirata  and  other 
Japanese  pundits  of  the  Shintd  school  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  it  is  of  Japanese  invention,  dating 
from  that  obscure  prehistoric  period  called  the  Kami  no 
yo  or  Age  of  the  Gods ;  and  some  European  savants, 
notably  M.  de  Bosny,  have  accepted  this  belief  with  a 
robust  faith  which  is  rare  in  these  days  of  scepticism. 
The  baselessness  of  this  fiction — for  it  is  nothing  better^ 
is  sufliciently  apparent  from  the  facts  cited  below,  and  it  has 
in  any  case  been  so  abundantly  demonstrated  by  Professor 
Chamberlain  ^  that  farther  argument  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  has  touched  on  this  subject  in  his 
most  erudite  philological  essay  prefixed  to  Giles'  Chinese 
Dictionary.  He  there  advances  the  theory  that  the 
Katakana  '*  followed  immediately  upon  the  idea  of  the 
Corean  alphabet,"  and  in  a  note  to  a  recent  contribution  to 
these  Transactions  he  reiterates  this  view,  not  however 
without  some  hesitation,  for  he  adds  that  *'  there  is  a  total 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  Onmun  really  was  invented, 
and  by  whom.**     He  would  therefore  assign  the  invention 


1  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Jourual,  July»  1883. 
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of  this  script  to  a  period  uot  later  than  the  9th  century  of 
our  era,  a  view  wliich  is  substantially  in  accordance  with 
what  he  calls  the  **  usually  reoeivtul  opinion,**  no  doubt 
referring  to  a  statement  by  the  French  missionaries  to 
Corea  *  tliat  the  Onmuu  was  invented  by  a  bonze  named 
Syolchhong  in  the  8th  or  9th  century.  But  much  as  we  may 
admire  the  zeal  and  devoteiluess  of  these  worthy  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  them  as  an  authority  un  a  point 
of  Corean  history.  Mr.  Parker  has  pointed  out  a  serious 
error  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  judiciously  refrains 
from  any  specific  endorsement  of  their  views.  They  describe 
Syolchhong  as  a  bonze,  which  he  was  not,  though  his 
father  had  been  one,  and  they  assign  his  Onmun 
to  the  8th  or  9th  century,  whereas  his  invention,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  prestjutly,  was  not  the  Onmun,  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  7th  century.  In  their  Dictionary  of 
Corean,  the  same  authors  describe  Pok-heui-ssi  (Fuh-hi 
in  Chinese)  as  **  the  Ct)rean  King  who  invented  the 
syllabic  or  jilphabctical  character  *' — a  statement  which  it 
is  needless  to  characterize. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Corean  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Syolchhong  and  his  invention.  The  standard 
history  of  ancient  Coreii  known  as  the  Tong-kuk  Chhnng- 
kam  ^  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  he  '*  explained  the 
nine  classics  by  means  oflocMl  words,  (-^  s")  '*  that  is,  in  the 
Corean  language.  This  plainly  refers  to  some  kind  of 
phonetic  writing,  but  of  what  nature  ?  A  clue  is  afforded 
by  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  Ming  laws  published 
in  Corea  in  the  14th  century,  and  quoted  by  a  Japanese 
writer  named  Ban  Nobutomo  in  his  Kan  a  no  Motnzwje^ 
Supplementary  Volume,  p.  2.  From  this  it  appears  that 
**  the  character  prepared  by  Syolchhong  for  writing  Corean 
words  is  called  2S'iV/^^  (aS  ^)  or  clerh' method.'*  I  have  as- 
certained  from   Coreans   that   this   system  of  writing  is  in 

*  Grainmaire  Gor^enne,  Introd.  p.  vi. 

>  Vol.  IX.  p.  28  (A.  D.  692)  of  the  Japanese  edition. 
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common  use  at  the  present  day  by  the  clerks  in  public 
offices  in  Corea  for  the  less  formal  documents,  more  especi- 
ally for  the  records  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  consists  in 
expressing  Corean  words  by  means  of  a  number  of  the  more 
common  Chinese  characters,  to  which  a  phonetic  value  is 
given,  as  in  the  poetry  of  the  Kojiki  and  XiJiongi,  This 
method  is  of  course  applicable  to  entire  passages  or  books, 
but  in  all  the  examples  which  I  have  seeu,  it  is  used 
only  for  ct>rtain  Corean  words  aud  particles  inserted  here 
and  there  at  the  side  of  a  Chinese  text,  in  order  to  help 
out  the  construction  and  render  it  more  easy  to  read  the 
document  aloud  in  the  Corean  language.  The  Nido  is 
therefore  Chinese  and  syllabic,  whereas  the  Onmun  is  > 
modelled  on  the  Sanskrit  and  is  alphabetic,  so  that  Ban 
Nobutomo,  who  argues  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
that  the  litter  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  former, 
was  after  all  mistaken. 

But  the  terms  in  which  the  invention  of  the  Onmun  is 
recorded  in  Corean  history  are  so  clear  and  explicit  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  on  the  matter.  The 
standard  history  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Corea,  called  the 
Kuk-cho-pong-kam  (■  «1  «  Bfl)  Book  VII,  p.  81  (A.D.  1446), 
after  a  reference  to  the  Nido  of  Syolchhong  as  still  in  use, 
proceeds  (quoting  apparently  from  a  contemporary  document) 
to  speak  of  the  Onmun  as  the  twenty-eight  letters  represent- 
ing true  sounds  invented  by  our  King  (Syechong)  in  the  winter 
of  thi!  y.iur  1418.^  This  is  confirmed  by  a  Corean  writer 
named  Syonghyon  in  a  work  called  Yong-ch6-chhoug-hwa 
(4JI  W  It  i^) .  quoted  by  Ban  Nobutomo  in  the  treatise 
above-mentioned.  He  says  that  the  Onmun  were  invented 
by  command  of  King  Sy^-chong,  and  adds  that  **  in  form 
they  were  imitated  from  the  Sanskrit,**  which  is  true, 
although  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  full  translation  of 
this  extract  is  given  in  an  article  signed  W.  G.  A.  in  the 
**  Chrysanthemum"  of  May,  1881. 

*^x^ « IS  ■  F « *i  JE  ir  ^  +  A  * 
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Frequent  embassies  were  exchanged  between  Corea  smd 
Japan  in  the  15th  century.  The  t!  ^  1^  PrI,  a  manuscript 
history  of  modem  Corea  in  my  possession,  mentions 
one  in  the  very  year  of  the  invention  of  the  Onmun.  This 
fact  affords  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
specimens  of  this  alphabet  reached  Japan,  where  they  gave 
rise  to  so  much  extravagant  speculation  at  a  subsequent 
period. 


(  6  ) 


NOTE  SUR  LES  DIFFERENTS  SYSTEMES 
D'ECRITURE  EMPLOYES  EN  COREE. 


Par  Maurice  Courant. 


[Head  January  23,  1895.] 

Si  je  prends  la  parole  apres  la  voix  si  autoris^e  de  M. 
Astou,  c'est  qu*avec  des  documents  difiiSrents  des  siens,  je 
suis  arrive  t\  des  r68ultat8  tr^s-procbes  de  ceux  oA  il  a  ei4 
eondnit.  Je  me  plais  a  reconnaitre  cet  accord,  qui  est 
tout  i\  mon  avantage,  et  je  veux,Ki  vous  le  permettez,  pro- 
fiter  de  Toccasion  pour  retracer  a  grands  traits  le  develop- 
pement  de  T^criture  eu  Cor^e. 

Ce  travail  est  base  priucipalement  sur  le  Sain  koii/c  k& 
keui  .E  H  3fe.  Id,  Histoire  des  Trois  Royaumes  de  Kokourye, 
•  iB  Jffi,  Pftik  tjyei  ^  ??J,  et  Sin  ra  fr  M,  qui  a  6te  ecrite 
au  XP  si^clo  par  Kim  Pou  Sik,  ^  t'l  f^,  grand  fonction- 
naire  cor^en ;  c'est  Touvrage  indigene  le  plus  ancien  qui 
subsiste  sur  Thistoire  du  pays.  Je  me  suis  aussi  beaucoup 
servi  du  ^Jou7^  hen  piko,  ^  (K  1ft  ^  ,  recueil  de  documents 
historiques,  geograpbiqucs  et  admiuistratifs  publie  en  1770. 

Les  documents  sont  peu  nombreux  relativement  i\  Fin- 
troduction  et  a  Temploi  des  caractercs  chinois  en  Cor^e : 
cependant  le  Sam  kovk  ad  keui,  cite  quelques  faits  inte- 
ressants  qui  montrent  tout  d'abord  que  Tecriture  cbiuoise 
a  ^te  difierente  dans  les  divers  Etats  qui  se  divisaient 
alors  la  p^ninsule.  Le  Ko  kou  rye,  situe  dans  la  Coree 
du  nord-ouest,  parait  s'etrc  etendu,  i\  ccrtaines  epoques, 
sur  une  notable  partie  de  ce  qui  est  aujourd*  hui  la  Man- 
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tchourio ;    par  sa  positiou  meme,  il  avait  avec  les  royauines 
de  la  Chiue  du  nord  des  rapports  ou  de  commerce  ou  de 
guerre  ;    c*est  anssi  sur  le  territoire  dii  Ko  kou  rye   que 
les  l^gendes  et  rhistoirc  fixont  remplacement  des  ^tats  de 
Tan  koun   IS  fT,  de  Keui   tjri    J?  ^,  do  Oui  man   S?  gft ; 
or  les  deux  derniers  ctaient  des  refugies  chinois  ;  c'est  done 
la  qu'a  dil  apparaitre  pour  la  premiere  fois  la  civilisation, 
tout  au  moins  la  forme  chinoise  de  la  civilisation.     Ea  effet, 
le  Sam  kouk   sA  keui  note  qu'en  I'au  GOO,  ouzi^me  ann6e 
du  roi  Yeug  yang,  ¥  f&  ER,    ce  prince  ordonna  a  Ki  Moun 
tjiu,  ^  :^  ^,  docteur  du  College  des  Lettres,  de  r^sumer  les 
ancieimes  histoires  du  pays  ;  Ui  Moun  tjin  en  fit  un  ouvrage 
en  cinq  volumes.  Le  Sam  kouk  ajoute  les  paroles  suivantes  : 

**  Des  Torigine  du  roynume,  on  nvait  commence  k  se 
**Kervir  des  caracteres  et,  a  cette  6poque,  il  existait 
**  cent  volumes  de  memoires  ecrits  par  di verses  perscmnes  :  on 
**  les  appelait  ryou  keui.  W  tt  (clu)S(»s  ecrites  pour  rester). 
**  Arrive  ii  cette  6poque,  on  on  fixu  lo  texte." 

L'antiquit^  d'un  usage,  au  moins  restreint,  des  caracteres 
chinois  dans  ce  pays  est  encore  appnyee  par  le  fait  qu*a 
partir  de  Hlai  tjo^  ^  ^'l  i,  qui  monta  sur  le  trone  en  5B 
de  Tere  chr^tienne,  les  noms  des  rois  sont  tons  cxplicables 
en  chinois  :  j usque  vers  la  fin  du  IV**  siecle  Texpression 
chinoise  employee  est  a  la  fois  le  uom  du  souverain  et  celui 
de  lalocalite  ou  etait  situe  son  tombcau  ;  par  la  suite, 
les  designations  adoptees  sont  plutot  bouddhiques.  C'est 
en  872,  deuxieme  annee  du  l^)i  Syo  syou  rim,  /h  S^#  i, 
que  la  nouvelle  religion  fut  iutroduite  dans  lo  Kokourye 
ou  eile  amena  une  recrudescence  des  etudes  chinoises  ; 
des  livres  bouddhiques  furent  apportes  et  le  Koi  etablit 
une  6cole  nomm^e  Htai  hnk,  ;*:*,  pour  y  instruire  les 
jeunes  gens. 

Pour  le  royaume  de  P?lik  tjyei  situe  au  sud  du  Ko 
kou  rye  sur  la  cote  occidentale  de  la  Coree,  le  Sam  kouk 
sil  keui  se  borne  k  rapporter,  *  d'apres  des  documents 
plus  anciens,  que  sous  le  regne  de  Keun  syo  ko,  aS  W  "i*  5. , 
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(846  h  876),  on  coinmon9a  k  so  servir  do  T^criture  poar 
noter  les  faits  qui  se  produisaieut :  s'agit  il  1^  seolement 
do  Torigine  des  auiiales  ecrites  ?  et  ue  serait-il  pas  bien 
invraisemblable  qu'iin  royauine  poss^dant  Tart  de  T^criture, 
eut  existe  plus  de  trois  sieclos  et  derni,  sans  que  personne 
eut  eu  ridee  d'ecrire  le  recit  des  ev^nements  importauts  ? 
Je  serais,  pour  ma  part,  tente  de  croire  que  I'^criture  y 
^tait  ignoree  jusqu*  a  cette  ^poque,  et  qu'elle  a  ^t^  apport^e 
par  les  missiomiaires  bouddhiques  qui  p^netr^rent  alors 
dans  toute  la  peninsule.  Ce  u'est  qu'une  centaine  d'ann^es 
plus  tard  que  les  noins  des  rois  du  Pd^ik  tjyei  cessent  d'etre 
de  simples  transcriptions  privees  de  sens  en  chinois  et 
prennent  Taspect  de  noms  de  temple ;  d*ailleurs  les  noms. 
des  particaliers,  dans  le  Pt\ik  tjyei  comme  dans  le  Ko  kou 
rye,  resterent  presque  tous,  jusqu'  a  Tabsorption  de  ces 
6tats  par  le  Sin  ra,  de  pures  et  simples  transcriptions. 

II  est  vrai  que  les  vieux  livres  historiques  japonaia 
font   venir   au  Japon,   eu  285,   le  lettre    Wa  ni,  3E.  f^  qui 
^tait     originaire    du   Paik     tjyei,  et     qui     apporta     avee 
lui  le  Loen  yu,  t^  *f ,  et  le  Tshien  tseu  oen,  =f-  ^  ^ ;  ce  fait 
a  ete  accepts  par  la  plupart  des    savants  europ^ens.     Mais 
M.  Aston  a  etabli  combieu  les  vieilles  annales  japonaises 
sont  pen  dignes  de  foi ;  eu  particulier,  il  a  moutr6  que  toute 
une  p^riode   des   relations  eutre  le  Ptiik  tjyei  et  le  Japon  a 
^te  iuterpolee  par  les  ancieus  auteurs  japonais,  de  fa9on 
k  combler  les  vides  de  la  chronologic  demi-fabuleuse  qu'ils 
trouvaient  dans  les  traditions  :  se  rencontrant  snr  ce  point 
avec  le  savant  japonais  Motoori  ^  %,  M.   Aston  rapproche 
de  cent  vingt  ans,  ou  de  deux  cycles,  les  ^vSnements   de 
cette  6poqne  :  T introduction  des  caract^res  chinois  au  Japon 
aurait  done  eu  lieu  au  commencement  du  V*  si^cle,  et  cette 
date  coincide  fort  bien  avec  celle  de  Temploi  de  T^criture 
dans  le  P&ik  tJ3'ei,     Quant  au  nom  du  Tshien  tseu  oen  cit4 
k  cette  epoque,  il  ne  fait  pas  difficulty,  puisque  cet  onvrage 
semble   avoir   eu  une   premiere  redaction,  avant  celle  da 
VI*  si^cle  qui  est  venue  jusqu* a  nous. 
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Le  Sin  ra,  occupant  le  snd-est  de  la  p^ninsule,  6tait 
plus  61oign6  de  la  Chine  que  ses  deux  voisins  :   il  s'ouvrait 
vers  les  regions  orientales   encore  barbarcs.     II  est  done 
assez  6tonnant  de  lire,  dnns  le  Sam  kouk  sA  keui,  que  le  roi  You 
ri,  fS  ?S  3L,  en  la  neuvieme  ann^e  de  son  r^gne,  82  de  I'^re 
chr^tienne,    donna   aux   habitants  des  six  cantons  de  son 
royaume   des    noms   de   famille   chinois,   ceux   de   Ri   a|s, 
Tchoi,  «,  Son,  ^.  Tjyeng,  Ifts,  Pai,  JH  et  Syel,  » ;  les  trois 
families  royalcs  6taient  appel^es  Pak,  ^\y  Syok  =^,  et  Kim 
&.     Si  Tcxactitude  de  ces  assertions  6tait  prouv6e,  on  pour- 
rait  en  conclure  h  la  connaissance  des    carat^res  chinois 
par  les  gens  de  Sin  ra  d^s  cette  6poquc  rcculde  ;   on  ne 
manquerait  pas  d'apporter,  comme  preuve  t\  Tappui,  This- 
toire  de  ces  Chinois  qui  seraient  venus  au  pays  des  Tjin 
ou    Tji^    ^*^»    ^    ^'^    R  i^,   pour   fuir   la  tyrannie   de 
Tempereur  Chi  $a,   des  Tshin  ^,  et   qui   uuraicnt   donn6 
au  pays  ou  ils  d^barquaient  le  nom  meme  de  la  d^nastie 
qui   les  chassait  de  lour  patrie  :    les  auteurs  chinois  ont, 
en  effet,  rapproch^  les  deux  noms.     On  citerait  aussi  les 
r6fugi6s  venus  de  la  Coree  du  nord,  des  etats  de  Keui  tjft, 
3f  ^,  done  chinois  d'origine,  que  mcntionnent  les  premieres 
lignes  du  Sam  kouk  sA  keui.     Mais  tout  cela  est  le  terrain 
mouvaut   de   la   legende,    et  en  fait,    si   Ton   parcourt    le 
Sam  kouk  meme,  ce  n*ost  pas  avaut  la  fin  du  VP  siecle 
que   Ton   commence    k   trouver    des   personnagcs    k   noms 
chinois  ;  jusque-lii  tons  les  noms  employes  ont  Tapparenco 
manifesto    de    mots    transcrits    d'une    langue    etrangore ; 
de  meme  tous  les  vieux  noms  coreens  que  Ton  rencontre 
dans   les    annales  japonaises    n*ont   quoi    que   ce    soit    de 
chiuois.      Les    trois   noms    royaux,    Pak,    Syek   et    Kim, 
Be    trouvent,    il   est   vrai,    des    le   commencement   du   VP 
sidcle ;    mais    les    explications  du  Sam  kouk  nu  sujet   de 
ces    noms    iudiqueut    justement    Temploi   d'un    caract^re 
chinois    k    la   place   d'un    mot   indi^^^ne,    auquel    il    rcs- 
semble    par   le   son,    tout   au   moins    dans   dcux   cas   sor 
trois. 
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Enfin,  quand  m^me  les  noms  de  famille  en  question 
auraient  ^t^  en  usage  d^s  Torigine  du  royaume,  il  n*en 
r^sulterait  pas  que  les  caract^res  chinois  eussent  M  dks  lors 
employes  dans  le  pays  :  si  Ton  admettait,  en  effet,  comme 
exact  le  fait  d'une  ancienne  immigration  chinoise,  il  ne 
serai t  pas  ^tonnant  que  les  descendants  de  ces  fugitifs,  en 
oubliant  presque  tout  de  la  culture  de  la  mere-patrie  et, 
avec  le  reste,  Thabitude  de  T^criture,  eussent  conserve  les 
eoutumes  les  plus  simples  de  cette  civilisation,  avant  tout 
leurs  propres  noms  de  famille,  et  meme  une  tradition 
des  signes  myst^rieux  qui  les  repr^sentaient.  Mais  cela  n'est 
qu'une  hypoth^se,  et  le  fait  qui  ressort  de  la  lecture  du 
Sam  kouk,  c'est  que  jnsqu*^  la  seconde  moiti^  da  VP 
si^cle,  ces  noms  n'^taient  pas  usites. 

Si  nous  examinons  muintenant  les  noms  propres  des 
rois  de  Sin  ra,  nous  constatons  que  jusqu'au  roi  Sil  syeng, 
Sf  S  ^  qui  monta  snr  le  trdne  en  402,  ils  sont  transcrits 
d'une  langue  ^trangere  ;  si  le  nom  meme  de  Sil  syeng  a  une 
apparence  chinoise,  cclui  de  sou  successeur  Noul  tji,  t^&i^ 
ou  l(^  i  2.  (417-468)  a  deux  orthographes,  et  semble  bien 
^re  encore  une  transcription  du  cor^en  ;  Tjft  pi,  3S  ^  3^ 
qui  r^gna  en  suite  (458-479),  pourrait  avoir  pris  son  nom 
aux  livres  bouddhiques ;  mais  des  deux  designations  du  roi 
suivaut  (479-600),  Tune  au  moins,  Pi  tchye,  HI  jk  3.,  n*a 
rien  de  chinois.  A  partir  de  la,  les  expressions  employees 
pour  designer  les  rois  sont  facilement  explicables  et  rebsem- 
blent  k  des  noms  de  temples  chinois. 

C*est  le  roi  Tji  tjeung,  %*  IS  3  en  608  qui  abandonna 
le  premier  son  titre  coreen  de  Ma  rip  kan,  JSk  ^^ 
pour  le  titre  chinois  de  Oang,  ^.  En  meme  temps,  les 
grands  fonctionnaires  lui  demanderent  de  fixer  definitive- 
ment  le  nom  du  royaume  ;  jusque-1^,  on  Tavait  appel^  Sii  ra, 
Jffr  a,  Sft  ro,  ^  S,  Sin  ra,  fi"  JS  ;  ils  furent  d'avis  qu*on 
s'en  tint  t\  la  derniere  appellation,  faisant  observer  que  sin, 
nouveau,  indique  la  vertu  toujours  reuouvelee,  et  que  ra 
signifie  r^unir   les  contrees  des  quatre   points   cardiuaux. 
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Quaut  aux  raisons  donn^oa  pour  Tadoption  du  titre  de 
oang,  clloH  Hont  tirees  de  Temploi  des  mots  oang,  roi,  et 
tyei,  ^,  ompureur,  dans  les  hlHtoires  chiooises,  et  t^moignent 
d'unc  connaissaiice  serieuse  de  la  langue  du  pays  voisin. 
U  est  bien  difficile  de  prendre  au  pied  de  la  lettre  rassertion 
que,  pendant  plus  de  cinq  cents  ans,  le  royanme  n'avalt  pas 
eu  de  noni  iixe ;  d'ailleurs  les  mots  S&  ra,  SA  ro,  Sin  ra, 
tres-voisins  pbouetiquement,  ne  sont  sans  doute  que  diversea 
transcriptions  d'un  meuie  mot  indigene ;  ce  qui  n'^tait  pas  fix6 
jusqu'alors,  c'etaient  les  caract^res  employes  pour  transcrire 
ce  mot ;  le  besoiu  d'une  ortbograpbe  invariable  correspond 
H  une  p^riode  (»i\  la  langue  cbinoise  prend  une  influence 
considerable  et  dovient  la  langue  officielle.  C'est  k  peu 
pr6s  a  la  memo  (^poque  (517)  que  le  Sam  kouk  com- 
mence k  douner  un  assez  grand  nombre  de  titres  admi- 
uistratifs,  qui  tons  sout  explicables  en  chinois ;  auparavent 
il  cite  peu  de  noms  de  fonctions  et  d' administrations^ 
et  ceux  que  Ton  trouve  sont  presque  tons  transcrits  da 
coreen. 

L' introduction  du  bouddbisme  parait  remouter  an 
milieu  du  V  siecle,  le  bonze  Meuk  bo  tjil,  S  ^  ^,  6tant 
venu  du  Ko  kou  rye  au  Sin  ra  sous  le  regne  du  roi  Noul  tji 
(417-458),  et  le  bonze  Ato  M  ^S,  avec  ses  disciples  s'etant 
^tabli  dans  le  royaume  sous  le  regno  de  Pi  tchye  (479-500). 
Mais  le  Sam  kouk  su  keui  nous  avertit  que  I'exaotitude  de 
cos  rensciguements  est  contestee  ;  la  predication  ne  remonte 
d'une  fa^on  certaine  que  jusqu*2\  528,  quinzi^me  aun^e  du 
roi  Pop  heung,  <i  fl  5..  La  diffusion  de  la  nouvelle  religion 
fut  rapide,  celle  de  la  langue  cbinoise  marcha  du  memo  pas  : 
aussi  voyons-nous,  eu  545,  le  roi  Tjinbeung,  gft  f?  3., 
prescrire  de  rMiger  desormais  I'lustoire  du  royaume.  Ce 
n'est  qu'un  peu  plus  tard  quo  fut  fonde  le  College  des 
Letttes,  imitation  do  la  Cbine ;  c*est  vers  la  meme  ^poque 
qu*on  trouve  mention  de  gens  du  Sin  ra  versus  dans  la 
langue  cbinoise,  tols  que  Kim  Tchyoun  tcbyou  ^  #•  it, 
ainsi  que  son  flls  Kim  In  moun,  ^  f:i  Pul. 
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Ainsi)  tandis  que  le  dcvoloppemeut  des  etudes  chinoises 
remonte  pour  le  Ko  kou  rye  k  la  fin  du  IV*  si^cle  et  que 
vers  la  meme  epoque  les  caract^res  furent  introduits  dans  le 
Paik  tjyei,  le  royaume  do  Sin  ra  ne  parait  avoir  profits  de 
ce  progr^s  de  civilisation  que  plus  tard,  apr^s  le  Japon,  dans 
le  cours  du  VP  siecle. 

II  me  semble  que  dans  les  faits  four n is  par  le  Saiu 
kouk  8&  keui,  il  faut  faire  deux  parts :  les  plus  anciens, 
ceux  qui  sont  anterieurs  a  Tintroduction  de  I'ecriture,  ne 
sauraient  reposer  que  sur  la  tradition  orale  et  ne  m^ritent 
qu'une  demi-cr^ance.  Quant  aux  autres,  conteniporains  de 
la  transplantation  des  caract^res  chinois  ou  post^rieurs  k 
cet  ^v^nement,  nous  pouvons  leur  accorder  confiance, 
et  d'autant  plus  que  le  Sam  kouk  sft  keui  se  borne 
i\  rapporter  ou  resumer  des  documents  plus  anciens  et  qu'il 
semble  redig6  en  toute  bonne  foi  et  sinc^rit^« 

Ce  qui  a  d'abord  ete  apport^  par  les  moines  bond- 
dhistes,  ce  sont  les  livres  de  leur  religion  ;  puis  sont  venns 
les  livres  classiques  de  la  Chine,  diverses  oeuvres  historiques, 
des  ouvrages  d'astronomie,  d'astrologie,  de  m^decine,. 
quelques  volumes  taoistes.  Ce  sont  ces  ouvrages  qui  ont 
^t^  ^tudi^s  des  Coreens,  specialenient  dans  les  colleges  de 
lettr^s  fondes  par  les  differeuts  rois  de  la  p^ninsule ;  lis 
^taient  aussi  dans  les  mains  des  hoa  rang,  if£  H^  ces  jeune& 
gens  choisis  par  les  rois  de  Sin  ra  pour  leur  intelligence  et 
leur  bonne  grace,  Aleves  dans  le  Palais,  instruits  dans  tons 
les  excrcices  du  corps,  dans  toutes  les  elegances  de  Tesprit,  et 
appel^s  ensuite  nux  plus  hautes  fonctions  ;  ces  ouvrages 
encore  out  fait  Tobjet  d'examens  fondes  dans  le  Sin  ra 
a  la  fin  du  VIII®  siecle.  Les  fils  des  plus  grandes  families 
s'appliquaient  avec  ardeur  aux  6tudes  chinoises ;  des  640, 
des  Coreens  allaient  etudier  en  Chine  ;  les  hommes  d'etat  les 
plus  c^l^bres  du  Sin  ra,  tels  que  Kim  heum  oun,  ^  |^  3S, 
Kim  you  sin,  ^  J^it  ei  Kim  lu  moun,  le  dernier,  fils  de 
roi,  6taient  renomm^s  pour  T^tendue  de  leurs  connaissances- 
litt^raires. 
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Non  contents  d'^tudier  les  livres  etrangers,  les  Cor^ens 
-8'exer9aient  k  ^crire  dans  la  langue  de  leurs  institutonrs ; 
le  Moun  hen  pi  ko,  ^  i!^  ^  ^,  cite  iine  phrase  r6dig6e  en 
chinois,  qui  est  tirde  des  annalcs  du  royaume  dc  Ka  rak, 
K  ^i^,    sans   indiqner   d'ailleurs  si   la  citation    est    pnis^e 
directemcnt  k  ces  annales,  co  qui  semble  pen  vraisemblable, 
ou    si   elle  ^tait  rapport^e  dans  un  autre   ouvrage ;   quoi- 
qu'il  en  soit,  ce  ro3'aunie  s'dtant  soiimis  an  Sin  ra  en  582, 
il  en  resulterait  que,  d^s  avant  cctte  date,   il  existait  des 
•^Cor^ens  du  sud  capables  d'^rire  en  chinois.      Les  passages 
que  le  Sam  kouk  tire  des  annales  de  trois  royaumes  et  de 
quelqnes  autres  anciens  m^moriaux,   les  textes  dc  d^crets 
et     de    suppliques    qu'il    rapporte,    sont    dans   la     meme 
langue ;    un   pen   plus   tard,    c'est   encore   en  chinois   que 
le  roi   de    Sin  ra  correspond  avcc  les  gouverneurs  envoyes 
par  lc8  Thang,  y^,     11  n'ya  pas  de  diffi^rence  sensible  entre 
le  style  employ^  par  les  Cor6ens  et  colui  des  Chinois  de 
la   meme  ^poque;  peutetre,  j\  Torigine,  des  Chinois  ont- 
ils  ete  engages  comme  secretaires  ofticiels  dans  la  peninsule, 
ainsi    qu*il    semble  avoir    6i6    fait    frequemment  par   les 
peupladca  tartares  du  nord  de  la  Chine  ;  pcut-etre  I'ecrivain 
-coreen  se  contentait-il  de  decouper  des  phrases   dans   les 
jivrcs   et   de   les   aj outer   bout   i\   bout :    les   Japonais   de 
Tantiquit-^  ont  ^t^  fort  experts  dans  cette  sorte  de  mosaique. 
M.   Satow  dit  qu'ils  arrivaient  k  traiter  des  sujets  purement 
indigenes  sans  employer  uue  phrase  qui  ne  sortit  des  ouvrages 
de  la  Chine.     II  ne  serait  pas  impossible  que  ce  fiit  a  des 
faits  de  ce  genre  que  se  rapportat  la  tradition  qui  fait  de 
Tchoi  Tchi  ouen,  ^  ^  ]^  ilX®  siocle),  le  ))remier  Coreen 
ayant  ecrit  en  langue  chinoiso,  et  que,  jusqu'a  lui,  on  se  fut 
borne  k  rapprocher   des   phrases  toutcs  faites  prises  dans 
les  auteurs. 

En  meme  temps,  les  Coreens  se  servaiont  des  caracteres 
chinois  pour  transcrire  les  s(ms  de  luur  langue,  noma  propres 
et  titres  de  fonctiotis ;  cot  usage  phonetique  v.ni  d'ailleurs 
parfaitement  conforme  aux  hiibitudes  chinoi^os,  ct  les  Chinois 
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n*ont  jamais,  naturellement,  employ^  d'autre  syst^me  poar 
rendre  la  prouonciation  des  mots  Strangers.  Mais,  allant 
moins  loin  dans  ce  sons  que  leurs  voisins  de  Test,  les  Cor^ens- 
n'ont  jamais  ea  de  syllnbaire  ni  d' alphabet  tir^  des  ideogram- 
mes,  du  moins  il  n'en  existe  ancune  trace  ;  et  jusqu  k  la 
fin  du  VII*  si^cle,  ils  n'ont  rien  6crit  de  la  langue  indigene, 
sanf  des  noms  propres  et  des  titres.  En  692,  lettr^  Syel 
Tchong,  JK  tt '*  reussit  h,  expliquer  le  sens  des  nenf  king 
IS  en  langue  vulgaire  pour  I'enseignement  de  ses  ^l^ves  ;*' 
tela  sont  les  termes  employes  par  le  Moon  hen  pi  ko,  an 
livre  88.  Le  Sam  kouk  sft  keui,  dans  la  biographie  de  Syel 
Tohong,  s'exprime  differemuient  et  dit  que  Syel  Tchong 
^'pritsoinde  lire  k  haute  voix  les  neuf  king  k  Taide  de 
*'  la  langue  vulgaire  pour  Tenseignement  de  ses  Aleves ;. 
'^jusqu'ii  present,  les  ^tudiants  snivent  son  exemple." 
Enfin  la  pr^fHce  de  Tjyeug  Rin  tji,  Ife  M  It,  pour  le  E  tjyei 
houn  min  tjyeng  eum,  ^  8!  I"!  ft  j£  If ,  s'exprime  ainsi : 
**  Autrefois,  Syel  Tchong,  du  royaume  de  Sin  ra,  cr6a 
*'  r^criture  ri  tok,  IS  Ijt,  qui  est  usit^e  jusqu* aujourd'hui 
^*  dans  les  yamens  et  parmi  le  peuple.  Mais  elle  se 
'*  compose  uniquement  de  caract^res  cmprunt^  au  chinois,.. 
*'  qui  sont  durs  (pour  le  style),  dont  le  sens  est  ^troit 
<'  et  dont  Tusage,  de  plus,  est  in^l^ant  et  mal  ^tabli ;  ils 
'*  ne  penvent  pas  rendre  la  dix-milli^me  partie  du  Ian- 
''^gage.*'  La  tradition  cor^enne  moderne  est  tout-&-fait 
conforme  aux  assertions  de  Tjyeng  Bin  tji. 

A  la  place  des  termes  kai  eni,  W  S  **  expliquer  le  sens  " 
qui  se  tronvent  dans  le  Moun  hen  piko  et  sont  tr^s-clairs,, 
le  Sam  kouk  donno  le  mot  tok,  tM  qui  veut  dire  **  ^tudier, 
lire  k  haute  voix";  k  part  cette  diff(6rence  de  verbe,  la 
partie  importants  est  la  meme  dans  les  deux  phrases :  il 
semble  probable  que  les  auteurs  de  Touvrage  recent  ont 
copi^  I'onvrage  ancien,  et  ont  substitu^  au  mot  **  lire  k 
haute  voix  "  les  mots  **  expliquer  le  sens  "  qui  arrondissent 
mieux  la  p6riode.  Cette  correction  n'est  pas  heureuse  : 
"  expliquer    le     sens "    parait    indiquer    nne    traduction 
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on  un  commentaire :  maiu  une  traductiou  ^rite  n'est 
pas  possible,  la  lungue  cor^enuc  ^tant  j  usque  Ik  sim- 
plement  parleo,  et  une  explicatiuu  orale  n'aurait  pas 
m^rite   a  Syel  Tcbong  une  mention  hursi  sp^ciale,   pnisqu* 

^aussi  bien  les  classiques  cbinois  ^taient  etudies  depuis 
longiemps  en  Coree,  et  que  d'ailleurs  Texplication  aurait 
disparu  avcc  le  commentateur.  La  portee  du  mot  **  lire 
k  haute  voix*'  est  bien  difl'erente,  et  Ton  va  voir  cequ'est 
cette  lecture,  comment  elle  est  conforme  a  la  pratique 
actuelle  de«  lettres  coreens,  et  comment  elle  s*explique  par 
la  nature  dcs  caract^res  Nido  A  St  tels  qu'ils  sont  ddcrits 
dans  la  preface  de  Tjyeng  liin  tji  et'tels  qu'ils  sont  encore 
usites. 

En  laissaut  meme  de  cote  la  diiierence  de  la  prononciation 
des  caracteres  en  Chine,  lui  Japon  et  en  Coree,  la  lecture  d'nn 
meme  texte  cbinois  dans  les  trois  pays  est  essentiellement 
dififerente  ;  lo  cbinois  ^nonce  le  son  de  cbaque  caract^re  a 
mesure  qu'il  se  presente  et  ne  prononce  aucun  son  qui  ne 
8oit  dtuis  le  texte  ;  le  Japonais  njonte  hu  texte  des  ter- 
minaisons  nombreuses  qui  ne  sont  pas  ecrites,  substitue  a 

-  des  sons  cbinois  des  mots  puremcnt  japonais,  et  rcnverse 
fr^queumieut  I'ordre  des  mots  pour  le  rendre  conforme 
k  la  construction  do  sa  propre  langue.     Le  Coreen  lit  les 

.  caracteres  tels  qu'ils  s*ofl'r»  nt  k  lui,  lenr  donnant  une 
prononciation  assez  voisine  de  la  prononciation  ehinoise 
pour  qii'ils  soiciit  rcc(mnaisbuble  a  une  oreille  un  pen 
exerc^e  ;  mais  il  pouctue  cette  lecture  de  syllabes  isolees  on 
r^uuies  par  deux,  trois,  quatre,  et  qui  ne  sont  nuUement 

•  dans  le  lexte.  Ces  syllabes,  qui  correspondent  i\  une  partie 
des  terminaisons  inserees  par  le  Japonais,  sont  les  marques 
des  cas  et  les  particules  Vi^bales  de  la  langue  cor^enne,  elles 
servent  de  guide  au  lecti*ur  coreen  pour  Tintelligence  d*une 
langue  dont  le  genie  est  tout  difl'6rent  du  genie  de  sa 
langue  maternelle.  Mais  dans  la  phipart  des  cas,  lo 
texte  cbinois  est  place  dans  toute  sa  purete  sous  les 
yeux   du   Coreen   qui   doit   deji\    avoir    une    eoBnaissanoo 
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approfondie  de  la  syntaxe  chinoise  pour  mettre  judicieuse- 
ment  en  place  lee  particules  indigenes :  toute  errenr 
euT  la  nature  de  la  terminaison  k  employer,  sur  la 
place  on  elle  doit  etre  rnise,  constitne  tin  contre- 
Beng. 

L'ceuvre  de  Syel  Tchong  a  M  de  faciliter  la  lecture 
"k  haute  voix,  et  par  suite  rintelligence  du  chinois,  en 
^orivant  les  particules  coreennes  telles  qu'elles  sont  usit^es 
poor  la  lecture  des  textes  chinois.  11  m'a  6t6  possible  k 
Taidc  de  diff^rents  ouvrages,  de  dresser  la  liste  des  aifixes 
les  plus  importants,  tant  de  la  langue  elassique  que  de  celle 
des  yaniens  ;  j'ai  constat^  que  le  Nido  ou  Ni  moun  note 
les  cas,  les  postpositions  qui  remplacent  nos  pr6position8, 
les  terminuisons  verbales,  qui  jouent  h  la  fois  le  role  de 
modes y  de  temps,  de  conjonctions  et  de  marques  de  ponctua* 
lion  et  de  mots  honorifiques.  £n  outre,  un  certain  nombre 
d'adverbes  usuels  et  quelques  termes  habituels  de  la  langue 
administrative  peuvent  s'6crire  en  nido.  La  notation  de 
Syel  Tchong.  sert  ainsi  pour  le  squelette  grammatical  de 
la  phrase,  mais  c'est  un  cadre  vide,  qui  doit  etre  rempli 
par  les  caraeteres  chinois ;  il  n'est  pas  plus  possible 
d'ecrire  toute  nnc  phrase  en  nido  qu'il  ne  serait  possible 
d'exprimer  uue  id^e,  en  latin  par  exemple,  en  ^cartant 
toutes  les  racines  des  mots  et  ne  con  servant  que  leg 
desinences  des  declfnaisons  et  des  conjugaisons,  avec  les 
prepositions  et  les  conjonctions.  Par  1^  s'expliqucnt 
facilement  les  trois  textes  que  j'ai  cit^s  et  qui  sont  les 
seuls  que  je  connaisse,  sur  I'iuventiou  de  Syel  Tchong  : 
le  nido,  tout  en  ^tant  incapable  d'exprimer  la  dix-milli^me 
partie  du  langage,  est  bien,  pour  le  Coreen  peu  lettr^, 
Taide  indispensable  de  la  lecture  k  harite  voix  et  de 
1*  intelligence  des  textes  ;  il  a  certainement  contribu(6  k  la 
diffusion  de  la  culture  chinoise ;  et  par  Ik  se  justifient 
la  reconnaissance  t^moignee  k  Syel  Tchong,  les  titres  qu*il 
re9ut  apres  sa  mort  (^i  f£  ^),  et  la  place  qui  lui  fut  donnee 
dans  le  temple  de  Confucius. 
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La  plus  grande  partie  des  signes  employes  dans  le 
ni  moun  sont  des  caract^res  chinois  usnels,  quelqae8-an» 
seulement  soot  des  abreviations  ou  des  figures  in  ventres ; 
ces  caract^res  s'emploient  seuls,  ou  par  gronpes  de 
deux  ou  trois,  par  fois  jusqu*  a  sept  ensemble.  Souvent 
des  caractdres  ont  et6  choisis  pour  rendre  una  terminaison 
coreenne,  parce  que,  dans  la  prononciation  chinoise' 
ils  se  rapprochent  du  son  de  cetie  terminaison :  on 
est  1^  en  presence  d'une  simple  application  de  la 
transcription  phon^tique  usit^e  pour  les  mots  cor6ens. 
Quelque  fois  le  sens  des  caract^res  chinois  donne  approxima- 
tivement  celui  de  la  particule  qui 'ils  iraduisent  :  ainsi  le 
caract^re  oui,  ^  faire,  affecte  toujonrs  la  prononciation 
ha — ,  radical  du  verbe  faire ;  si,  Jt,  ^tre,  prend  le  son  i, 
radical  du  verbe  etre,  et  il  le  conserve  m^me  dans  des  com- 
binaisons  d'oili  le  sens  du  mot  etre  parait  absent.  Souvent 
il  n'y  a  aucun  rapprochement  t\  6tablir,  et  les  caractires 
semblent  nvoir  ^te  choisis  arbitrairemont.  Le  caractire 
eun,  ill,  sous  la  forme  complete  ou  sons  nne  forme  abr^g^e 
(  p ),  offre  un  emploi  int^ressant :  il  so  joint  k  h&  pour  faire 
htln,  k  ho  pour  faire  hou,  a  na  pour  faire  n&n  ;  il  prend 
done  la  valeur  de  la  lettre  n  finale.  £n  g^u6ral,  on 
meme  son  a  toujours  la  meme  notation,  mais  il  existe  des 
exceptions. 

Dans  les  suppliques,  actes  d'accusation,  lettres  des 
elercs  de  yamen,  sentences  reudues,  les  particules  en  Nido 
sont  iuser^es  dans  la  phrase  chinoise,  k  la  place  qu'exige 
la  syntaxe  cor^nne,  parfois  en  caract^res  plus  petits  que 
le  texte.  Lorsque  ces  signes  sont  employes  pour  guider 
dans  la  lecture  des  livres  classiques,  on  les  met  dans  la 
marge  superieure ;  je  ne  connnis,  d'ailleurs,  qu'un  seul 
ouvrage  de  ce  genre  qui  porte  ;  les  particules  en  nido.  Les 
desinences  du  style  classiqne  ne  sont  pas  les  memes  que 
celles  du  style  des  yamens;  quelqnes-imes  se  trouvent 
dans  Tun  et  dans  Tautre,  encore  sont-ellcs  Sorites  pres- 
que  toujours    u    Taide  de    caracteres    difi'^rents,    les  par- 
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ticules  da  style  classique  sont  plus  courtes,  pins  simples, 
on  y  fieuit  un  moins  grand  i^age  des  formes  honori- 
fiques. 

Ge  systeme  est,  on  le  voii,  different  de  celni  des  Japo- 
nais,  qui  ont  en  bien  plus  fr^qnemment  recours  k  la  valenr 
phone tique  des  caract^res  et  sont  arrives,  avec  leurs  syl* 
labaiies,  k  eerire  leur  langue  telle  qn'ils  la  pailaient.  L'iti- 
vention  de  Syel  TchoDg  n*a  pas  en  la  meme  fortune,  et  eU« 
est  toujours  rest^  iusuffisante  et  d'un  nsnge  pen  commode ; 
elle  a  subsiste  cependant  jusqu'  aujourd'hui.  Ce  que  iioas 
connaissons,  en  est-il  la  forme  primitive  on  le  d6velop- 
pement  ?  c'est  ce  que  la  p6nurie  des  reasignements  ne  nous 
permet  pas  de  decider. 

Uue  courte  notice,  plac^o  k  la  premiere  feuille  d'un 
onvrage  g^ographique  iuiitul^  le  To  ri  hpyo,  Sf  S  ^ ,    et 
r^dig^  en  chinois,  ofire  k  cot^  du  texte  principal,  quelques 
caractSres,  qui  occupent  la  place  convenable  aux  particules 
cordennes  et  qui,  pour  la  plupart,  ne  se  trouvent  pas  dans 
les  deux   listes  de  ni    do    connues  de  moi.     Des    cor^ens 
consultes   sur   la   valeur  dc  ces  signes,  n'ont  pu    me  ren* 
seigner  ;  je  suis  d'avis,  jusqu'a  plus  ample  information,  que 
ce   sont   des   fragments    de  caracteres   Nido  employes  k  la 
place   des    signes   complets,   comme  les  fragments  appel^ 
kata    kana    remplacent   souvent   an   Japon   les   caracteres 
complets    pris    phon^tiquement.     Le  proc^d^  existe    ddj& 
quelque   pen   dans  le  ni  moun   ordinaire,  ainsi  les  syllabes 
ra  S  et  A ;  n^»  ffl  et 't??;  i,  f^  et  "^;  teun,  ^  et  ;^  ;  tye,  & 
et  /^ ;  eun,  P  et   i%,  se  trouvent   sous  une  forme  complete 
et   sous   une   forme   abr^g^e,   la  dernier e   de  ces  syllabes 
entrant  en  combinaison  avec  le  signe  pr^c^dent  et  prenant 
alors  la  valeur  de  la  lettre  n  ;  dans  le  To  ri  hpyo,  ce  doubk 
proc6d6  d*abr^viation  et  de  combinaison  des   caracteres  a 
pris  une  telle  extension  que  ceux-ci  deviennent  de  v^ritables 
signes  syllabiques  ou  alphab^tiques ;  ei  s'^rit  e   +    i,'  ik^ii 
s'^crit   i    +    ko    +     i.      Je  n*ai   malheureusement   aucun 
renseignement   sur  cette  transformation  des  caracteres  de 
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Syel  Tchong,  et  le  texte  meme  qui  m*6n  r^vdle  T existence 
est  bien  insuffisant,  puisqu'il  no  contient  que  douze  de  ces 
signes. 

L*6volution  de  T^criture  en  Oor^e  ne  s'est  pas  arr^t^e 
l&y  et  elle  est  arriv^e  jusqu*^.  Talphabet,  appel^  pan  tjyel, 
K  ^  par  les  Cor^ens,  qui  donnent  le  nom  de  textes 
vnlgaires,  en  moun,  W  '^,  aux  textes  ^rits  alphab^tiqne- 
ment.  De  meme  que  le  ni  moun  a  ^t^  compost  pour  aider 
k  la  lecture  de  la  langue  chinoise,  et  nullement  pour  ^crire 
la  langue  indigene,  de  mSme  Tinvention  de  T alphabet  a  ea 
pour  but  de  noter  la  prononciation  correcte  du  chinois  et  de 
r  ^former  sur  ce  point  Tusage  vulgaire  des  Cor^ens ;  c'est 
accessoirement  que  Talphabet  a  6t^  appliqu6  k  V  ididme 
national,  tant  celui-ci  a  peu  d*importance  aux  yeux  de  qui- 
conque  sait  un  peu  de  chinois.  Ce  fait  est  clairement  attests 
par  le  titre  meme  de  Touvrage  qui  expose  les  principes  de  la 
nouvelle  ^criture  :  E  tjyei  houn  min  tjyeng  eum,  9)i  iJ  ^1  ^ 
JEia,  c'est-S,-dire,  **  la  vraie  prononciation  enseign^e  au 
peuple,  ouvrage  compost  par  le  Roi.'*  C'est  pom-  la  mfime 
raison  que  Syeng  Sam  Moun,  J$  H  ]^  et  plusieurs  autres 
fonctionnaircs  furent  envoy^s  k  di verses  repiises  dans  le 
Liao  tong,  ^  fH  pour  consulter,  au  sujet  de  la  prononciation, 
nn  acad^micien  chinois  qui  y  6tait  6xil^ ;  c'est  encore  pour 
les  besoins  de  la  transcription  du  chinois  que  Ton  trouve 
dans  Talphabet  cor^en  primitif  le  son  h,  le  sod  j  et  le  son 
mouill6  initial,  qui  ne  sont  pas  indigenes  et  dont  les  signes 
Bont  tomb^s  en  desuetude  ;  c'est  k  des  considerations 
linguistiques  du  meme  genre  qu'est  due  Tidentit^  de  la 
finale  ng  avec  Tinitiale  que  Ton  met  avant  la  voyelle,  aux 
endroits  o^  la  prononciation  met  une  voyelle  seu^e.  La 
facility  d'^crire  avec  cet  alphabet  la  langue  cor^enne  vulgaire 
a  M  pr^vue  et  indiqu^e  par  le  roi  Syei  tjong,  tf-  ^,  et  ses 
coUaborateurs ;  mais  le  but  mis  en  premiere  ligne  6tait  de 
faciliter  aux  Cor^ens  T^tude  du  chinois. 

L'historique  de  cette  invention  se  trouve  dans  le  Moun 
hen  pi  ko,  liv.  51  :  *'  En  1446,  dit  cet  ouvrage,  le  roi  Syei 
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"tjong  composa  le  E  tjyei  houn  min  tjyeng  eum.  .  Le  Roi, 
*'  ayant  remarqu^  que  tous  les  peuples  avaient  invents 
'*  des  caracteres  pour  noter  chacun  son  dialecte,  et  que 
"  seule,  la  Cor^e  n'avait  pas  de  caracteres,  forma  vingt-huit 
"  lettres,  tja  mou,  '-^  ^,  auxquelles  il  donna  le  nom  de 
'*  caracteres  vulgaires,  en  moan  ;  il  fonda  un  bureau  dans  son 
"palais  et  ordonna  k  Tjyeng  Rin  tji,  Sin  Syouk  tjyoui 
*'  ^  ^  f^,  Syeng  Sam  moun,  Tchoi  hang,  -S  if,  et 
''autresde  les  ^crire  d*une  fa9on  definitive.  Les  lettres 
"ressemblent  (comme  figure)  aux  anciens  caracteres 
"  sigillaires  ;  elles  sont  divis^es  en  sons  initiaux,  moyens 
'*  et  finaux.  Bien  que  ces  caracteres  soient  peu  nombreux, 
"  (I'ordre)  en  ^tant  facile  h,  intervertir,  ils  peuvent  tran- 
"  scrire  toutes  les  prononciations  ;  ils  servont  sans  difficult^ 
''pour  ce  que  les  caracteres  ordinaires  ne  peuvea  noter. 
'*  L'acad^micien  chinois  Hoang  tsau,  ^  ff,  etant  alors 
"exile  dans  le  Liao  tong,  Syeng  sam  nioun  et  autres 
'*  re9urent  I'ordre  de  Taller  voir  et  de  prendre  des 
"  informations  sur  la  prononciation  et  les  rimes ;  ils 
*'  all^rent  au  Liao  tong  et  en  revinrent  en  tout  treize 
"  fois.*'     • 

La  preface  de  Tjyeng  Rin  tji,  apres  quelques  considera- 
tions g^nerales,  expose  I'invention  des  caracteres  Nido  deSj-el 
Tchong  du  royaume  de  Sin  ra,  puis  fait  I'eloge  de  Ten  moun 
k  Taide  duquel  on  expliquera  les  livres,  on  facilitera  le 
jugement  des  proces,  on  pourra  transcrire  le  bruit  du 
vent,  le  cri  de  la  grue,  le  chant  du  coq,  I'aboiement  du 
chien.  II  ajoute  que  lui  et  ses  collegues  ont  re9U 
I'ordre  d'expliquer  cette  nouvelle  ^criture,  de  fa9on  que, 
seulemeut  en  la  regardant  et  sans  maitre,  on  la  puisse 
comprendre. 

Le  Moun  hen  pi  ko  cite  ensuite  les  paroles  du  Roi : 
'*  La  langue  coreenne  etant  difi'^rente  de  la  laugue  chinoise, 
"  les  caracteres  chinois  ne  la  rendent  pas  suffisamment. 
"  C*est  pourquoi  les  gens  du  peuple  desirent  dire  une  chose 
'*  et   n'arrivent  pas  k  exposer  leurs  sentiments  :    cela    est 
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**  frequent.  Emu  <le  piti^,  j'ai  invents  vingt-huit  caract^res 
**  qui  seront  facilcment  appris  de  tous  ct  serviront  aux  usages 
**journaliers." 

II  y   a  lieu  do  remarqner   quo,  dans  Tanalyse  de  la 
syllabe,   telle   qu'elle  est   prononcee  d'une  seule   Amission 
de  voix,  lus  Coreens  sont  all6s  plus  loin  que  leurs  voisins 
de  I'ouest  et  de  Test.     Ceux-ci,  servis  par  la  nature  de  leur 
laugue,    qui,  ancionnemcnt  au  moins,    ne   comprenait  que 
dos   syllabes   formecs   au   plus   d'une    consonne   et    d'une 
voyelle  et  depourvues  de  consonnes  finales,   ont  constitu6 
un  syllabaire  ou  chaque  consonne  est  suivie  d'une  voyelle 
et  qui  a,  de  plus,  une  serie  purenient  vocalique  ;   et  lorsque 
la  langue  s'est  niodiliee  par  I'eftbt  du  temps  et  de  I'intrusion 
des  mots  cliinois,  co  n'cst   qu'^  I'aide  d'artifices   strangers 
h  I'esprit  du  syllabaire  primitif  que  les  Japonais  ont  pu 
6erire  les  consonnes  doubles  et  la  finale  n.     Les  chinois,  k 
partir  du  moment  ou  la  predication  du  bouddhisme  les  a 
conduits  a  I'c^tude  do  la  langue  sanscrite,   ont  clierch^   un 
moyen  do  rendre  ;\  I'aide  de  leurs    ideogrammes  correspon- 
dant  cliacun  ;\   une  syllabe  complete,  les  mots  d'uu  idiome 
tout  different  du  leur  ;  T usage  a  consacr(!j,  pour  transcrire 
cbaque  syllabe  sanscrite,    I'emploi  de    quulques  caract^ros 
a3'aut    a  peu    pros  le    memo  son ;    pour   les    syllabes    qui 
commencent  par  plusieurs  consonnes,  ou  a  employe  ensomble 
plusieurs  caracteres  qui  doivent  etre  fondus  dans  la  prononcia 
tion  ;  c'est  ainsi  que  les  lettres  cbinois  ont  ete  amenos  i\  dis- 
tinger  dans  cliaquo  son  de  leur  langue,  une  initiale  qui  est 
toujours  une  cons(mne  simple,*  et  d'une  finale  formee  d'une 
voyelle  ou  d'une  dipbtongue,  seule  ou  suivie  de  Tune  des 
consonnes  k,  t,  p,  ng,  n,  m.     II  6tait  difficile,  etant  donn6e 
la   nature   de  la  langue    chinoise,    d'arrivor  a  un  systeme 


1  Ou,  k  d^faut  d'nnc  consonne,  la  marqne  de  I'absence  de 
cons^onne ;  d'aillcurs,  dans  le  dialccte  du  nord,  il  y  a  toujours  une 
con.-onne  initialo,  ng  utant  pr6fix6  a  la  voyelle  initiale  des  dialectes 
xn6ridionaux. 
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de    transcription  plus  simple  ;  mais  la  methode  employee 
est  n^anmoius  fort  incommode,  puisque,  pour  former  un  son 
nouveau,    il    faut    supprimer    par    la  pens^e   la  finale  du 
.  premier  caract^re  et  Tinitiale  du  second. 

Le  roi  Syei  tjong,  auquel  ses  cumpatriotes  attribuent 
rinvention   de   Talphabet,  adoptant  le   syst^me   chinois,  a 
distingue   I'initiale  et  la  finale,  mais  il  a  decompose  coUe-ci, 
lorsqu'  il  y  avait  lieu,  en  une  m^iale,  voyelle  ou  diphtongue, 
et  une  finale  proprement  dite  :    et  I'identit^  a  6te  reconnue 
de  ces  derni^res  finales  avee  un  certain  nombre  des  initiales. 
Les  cor^ens  sent  done  arriviJs  k  conccvoir  la  lettre  alpha- 
b^tique,  soit  consonne  soit  voycUe,  et  lis  out  6t6  ainsi  dotes 
d*un  instrument  bien  plus  parfaitque  les  syllabaires  japouais, 
se    pretant    egalement    bien    c\    transcrire   les    sons    des 
idi^ogrammes  chinois  et  a  ^crire  ceux  de  la  langue  indigene 
grace  aux  combinaisons  des  voyelles  en  diphtongues  et  des 
consonnes    doubles.       L'alphabet     cor^en   est    d'une     re- 
marquable    simplicity,  la  classification  des  lettres    so  rap- 
proche   do   cello  des  lettres  sanscrites,  autant  du  moius  que 
la  nature  de  la  langue  le  permet ;  la  presence  d'une  initiale 
muotte,  qui  sert  de  support  de  voyelle,  est  encore  un  trait 
commun  au  coreen  et  au  sancrit ;  ces  ressemblances  sout,  au 
reste,  toutes  naturcUes,  puisque  c'est,  en  somme,  l'alphabet 
Sanscrit  que   le  roi   Syei  tjong  a  pris  pour   modele,  soit  en 
I'imitant   directement,   soit  ce  qui  e^t  plus  probable,  en  se 
conformant   anx   initiales  chinoises   qui    en  derivent.     Les 
formes   grai)hlques    du    coreen     sont   aussi    tres-facilos    et 
logiques  :    les  V(jyelies  ont  pour  base   un  trait   vertical  ou 
horizontal,    employe     seul,     ou     avec    addition    d*un    ou 
deux     traits     perpendiculaires     au     premier     et     places 
droite,  i\  gauche,  au-dessus  ou  au-dessous  ;  la  s^rie  des 
labiales,  p,  hp,  m  derive  du  carr6 ;  les  gutturales  et  les  dentales 
sont  representees  par  le  carre  priv^  d'un  ou  deux   cotes. 
Cette  logique  duns  la  classification  et  la  forme  des  lettres  est 
la  marque  d'une  cr&tion  r^fl^chie,    et  confirme   les  faits 
^nonc^s  dang  le  Houn   min  tjyeng  eum,  IJil  ft  JE  eT.     II  n'y 
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a,  d'aillcurs,  aucune  rossemblunce  cntrc  les  lettres  cor(§eimes 
et  les  caractores  ehinois  ou  japonais  ;  je  ne  parlo  pas,  bien 
entendn,  des  letfres  prcsque  inusit^es,  connuos  sous  le  nom 
de  **  caracteres  des  dicux,**  que  les  auteurs  japouais  les  plus 
serieux  s'accordent  pour  deriver  de  lalphabet  cor6en,  et 
qui  ne  sauraient  douc  en  etre  rorigine. 

Le  texto  Ju  Mouu  hen  pi  ko  que  j'ai  cif6,  d'accord  avec 
les  tradiiions,  fixe  a  1448  rinveuticn  des  lettres  cor&nnes 
qui  est  due  au  roi  Syei  tjong,  mais  cctto  date  n'est  pas  sans 
offrir  quelquo  ditliculte  ;  en  effet,  si  le  Kouk  tjyo  po  kam, 
S  ^1  V  ffi,  donne  1447,  le  Sam  kang  htling  sil  to,  ^mif 
V  E3,  compoBe  d'un  texto  ehinois  et  d'une  traduction 
coreenne,  a  ^te  iniprime  en  1484  ;  la  langue  et  I'dcriture 
de  cette  ej)oquo  n'oHrent  ancuue  difi'eience  sensible  aveo 
la  langue  et  I'ccrlture  actuelles ;  les  caracteres  vulgaires 
existaient  done  neuf  ans  avnnt  rinvontion  du  loi  Syei 
tjong.  Je  n'ai  pu  trouvcr  Texplication  de  cette  contradiction 
qui  infirmo  les  asse^tious  du  decret  de  1446  et  do  la 
preface  do  Tjyeug  llin  tji ;  le  roi  Syei  tjong  so  serait- 
il  done  faussement  attiibu^  Thonneur  d'avoir  trouv6  le 
moyen  d'ecrire  la  langue  cordenne  et  de  transcrire  les 
sous  des  caracteres  ehinois  ?  les  conti.'mporains  et  la 
post^rite  se  seraient-ils  mis  d'accord  pour  faire  gloiro  k 
ce  prince  dc  Tinvention  d'autrui  ?  Cela  est  invraisemblable. 
On  pent  rtmarquor  que  neuf  ans  seulement  s^parent  les 
deux  dates  en  question,  et  qu*en  1484  Syei  tjong  ^tait 
deja  sur  le  trone  dcpuis  seize  ans  ;  il  ne  me  semble  pas 
qu'il  y  ait  de  raison  suffisante  pour  lui  denier  le  m^rite 
quo  les  Cordons  lui  ont  reconnu.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  la 
difticulto  subsite  ^ntiere  et  ne  pourra  etre  lev^e  que  par 
la  decouverte  de  nouveaux  documents. 

En    resume,    la    Cor^o    ancienne    n'a     pas     poss<5d6 
d'ecrituro  nati()naie,»les  iddogrammes  ehinois  introduits  do 
bonne  heure  dans  le  Ko  kou  rye  et  dans  les  etablissements     . 
de   la   dynastie    des   Han,    'HI,  ne   se   sunt   repandus   que 
beaucoup  plus  tard,  k  partir  de  la  fin  du  IV®  si^clo  dans 
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les  ^tats  indigenes  du  sud,  PiS,k  tjyei,  Ea  rak,  Sin  ra 
Assez  rapidement  la  langue  chinoise  est  devenue  la 
langue  6crite  de  tout  le  pays,  et  elle  a  conserve  cette  position 
jusqu'  aujourd*hui.  Syel  Tchong  a  eu  I'id^e  d'employer  des 
caracteres  chinois  ou  semi-chinois  avec  une  valeur  phon6 
tique  pour  noter  les  particules  de  la  langue  indigene ;  cette 
invention  qui  est  de  la  fin  du  VIP  si^cle,  constitue  la  premiere 
tentative  pour  6crire  la  langue  cor^enne ;  I'^criture  de  Syel 
Tchong,  bien  qu*employ6e  encore  maintenant  dans  les  tribu- 
naux  et  les  yamens,  n*a  jamais  pris  un  grand  d^veloppement 
et  n'a  jou6  ancun  role  litt^raire.  Enfin  I'alphabet,  inspire 
de  Talphabet  Sanscrit,  est  du  vraisemblablement  au  roi  Syel 
tjong.  Malgr6  sa  simplicity,  il  n'a  eu  qu*un  succ^s  mediocre 
et  n*a  6te  employ^  quo  par  le  peuple  ;  toujours  les  lettr^s 
lui  ont  pr6f(6r6  les  id^ogrammes,  instrument  d^licat  et  precis, 
et  se  sont  servi  de  la  langue  chinoise  raffin^e  et  savante,  plu- 
tot  que  de  la  langue  cor6enne,  rest^e  diffuse  et  pauvre. 
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a,  d'ailleiirs,  aucune  rossemblunce  cntrc  les  lettres  corc^ennes 
et  les  caracteres  ehinois  ou  japonais  ;  je  ne  parle  pas,  bien 
entendn,  des  lettres  presqiie  inusit^es,  conuues  sous  le  nom 
de  **  caracteres  dos  dicux,'*  que  les  auteurs  japonais  les  plus 
serieux  s'accordent  pour  deriver  de  lalphabet  cor^en,  et 
qui  ne  sauraient  done  en  etre  I'origine. 

Le  texto  du  Moun  hen  pi  ko  que  j'ai  cif^,  d'accord  avec 
les  traditions,  lixe  k  1448  Tinvention  des  lettres  cor&nnes 
qui  est  due  au  roi  Syei  tjong,  mais  cettc-  date  n'est  pas  sans 
offrir  quelquo  ditliculte  ;  en  effet,  si  le  Kouk  tjyo  po  kam, 
S  $n  IT  ffi,  donne  1447,  le  Sam  kang  hiling  sil  to,  ^  IW  fi" 
tt  ®,  compose  d*un  te.vto  ehinois  et  d*une  traduction 
cor6enne,  a  ^te  imprime  en  1484  ;  la  langue  et  T^criture 
de  cetto  epoquo  n'ofirent  ancune  difieience  sensible  aveo 
la  langue  et  Tccriture  actuelles ;  les  caracteres  vulgaires 
existaient  done  neuf  ans  avant  Tinvciition  du  loi  Syei 
tjong.  Je  n*ai  pu  trouver  I'explication  de  cette  contradiction 
qui  infirmo  les  asseitious  du  decret  de  1446  et  do  la 
preface  de  Tjyeug  Ein  tji ;  le  roi  Syei  tjong  se  serait- 
il  done  faussement  attribu6  I'honneur  d'avoir  trouv6  le 
moyen  d'ecrire  la  langue  cor^enne  et  de  transcrire  les 
sous  des  caracteres  ehinois  ?  les  contemporains  et  la 
post^rite  se  seraient-ils  mis  d*accord  pour  faire  gloire  k 
ce  prince  do  I'invention  d'autrui  ?  Cela  est  invraisemblable. 
On  pent  remarquer  que  neuf  ans  seukment  s6parent  les 
deux  dates  en  question,  et  qu*en  1484  Syei  tjong  ^tait 
deji\  sur  le  trone  depuis  seize  ans  ;  il  ne  me  semble  pas 
qu'il  y  ait  de  raison  suffisante  pour  lui  denier  le  m&ite 
quo  les  Cordons  lui  ont  reconnu.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  la 
difficulte  subsite  tntiere  et  ne  pourra  etre  lev^e  que  par 
la  decouverte  ie  nouveaux  documents. 

En  resume,  la  Cor^o  ancienne  n'a  pas  possM^ 
d'ccriture  nationaie,»les  iddogrammes  ehinois  introduits  de 
bonne  heure  dans  le  Ko  kou  rye  et  dans  les  etablissements 
de  la  dynastie  des  Han,  iH,  ne  se  sont  r^pandus  que 
beaucoup  plus  tard,  k  partir  de  la  fin  du  IV  si^cle  dans 
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les  ^tats  indigenes  du  sud,  Pi&k  tjyei,  Ea  rak.  Sin  ra 
Assez  rapidement  la  langue  chinoise  est  devenue  la 
langue  6crite  de  tout  le  pays,  et  elle  a  conserve  cette  position 
jusqu'  aujourd'hui.  Syel  Tchong  a  eu  I'id^e  d'employer  des 
caracteres  chinois  on  semi-chinois  avec  une  valeur  phon6 
tique  pour  noter  les  particules  de  la  langue  indigene ;  cette 
invention  qui  est  de  la  fin  du  VII*  siScle,  constitue  la  premiere 
tentative  pour  6crire  la  langue  cor6enne ;  I'dcriture  de  Syel 
Tchong,  bien  qu*employ6e  encore  maintenant  dans  les  tribu- 
naux  et  les  yamens,  n*a  jamais  pris  un  grand  d^veloppement 
et  n*a  jou6  ancun  role  litt^raire.  Enfin  I'alphabet,  inspire 
de  I'alphabet  Sanscrit,  est  du  vraisemblablement  au  roi  Syei 
tjong.  Malgr^  sa  simplicity,  il  n'a  eu  qu*un  succes  mediocre 
et  n'a  6t6  employ 6  quo  par  le  peuple  ;  to uj ours  les  lettr^s 
lui  ont  pr^fi^r^  les  id^ogrammes,  instrument  d^licat  et  precis, 
et  se  sont  servi  de  la  langue  chinoise  raffin^o  et  savante,  plu- 
tot  que  de  la  langue  cor^enne,  rest6e  diffuse  et  pauvre. 
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TENKIKYO  ; 


OR 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  REASON. 


By  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D. 


[Bead  March  13th  and  May  22nd,  1895.] 

Shintoism,  though  possibly  not  the  origiual  religion 
of  Japan,  is  the  legiiimate  successor  of  that  ruditiiei)tary 
faith  and  the  recognized  heir  to  its  privileges.  It  seems 
to  have  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  ground  when 
Buddhism  first  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  philosophize  upon 
religious  subjects  aud  the  need  of  organization  appears 
to  have  been  but  feebly  felt.  With  the  advent  of  Buddhism, 
however,  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  lime  to  in- 
terpret the  old  Shinto  in  the  light  of  Buddhistic  philosophy. 
These  attempts  at  interpretation  resulted  in  various  schools, 
among  which  were  the  Ryobu  Shinto  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Yuitsu  Shinto  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  Deguchi  Shinto 
of  the  seventeenth. 

Again,  within  the  Meiji  Period,  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  organization  which  lias  wrought  so  powerfully 
in  Japanese  society  of  late  years,  many  sects  have  arisen. 
The  names,  at  least,  of  the  Kurozumi  Kyokwai,  the  Rem- 
mon  Kyokwai  and  such  pilgrim  societies  as  the  Mitake 
Ko,  the  Fuji  Ko,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  all  w-ho  have  much 
to  do  with  the  Japanese  people.     Some  of  these  societies 
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originated  in  the  remote  past,  but  would  appear  to  have 
been  until  recently  schools,  or  clubs,  rather  than  sects. 
Now,  however,  the  need  of  a  legal  status  has  led  to. 
a  stiffening  of  the  lines  of  organization  and  has  given 
to  many,  if  not  to  all,  a  distinctly  sectarian  character.  In 
some  cases  the  effort  to  secure  government  recognition 
has  produced  such  an  emphasis  upon  the  merits  of  individual 
sects  as  to  imply  a  denial  of  the  claims  of  others.  These 
irregular  sects  are  looked  upon  with  marked  disfavor  by  the 
upholders  of  the  Pure  8hinto  ;  but  they  are  very  numerous. 
A  book  recently  published  in  the  interest  of  Shinto 
orthodoxy  enumerates  not  less  than  twenty  of  these 
objectionable  organizations,  and  I  think  the  number  is 
increasing.  They  are  an  important  feature  of  the  religious 
life  of  Japan  and  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Among  these  heretical  bodies,  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  and  assertive  is  the  Tenri  Kyokwai,  that  is  say, 
"  The  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Reason.*'  Viewed  from  one 
side,  it  appears  to  represent  in  an  intense  form  a  reaction 
from  the  allegorizing  tendency  of  modern  SJiintO  scholars  ; 
but  as  will  appear  later  on,  it  has  by  no  means  successfully 
resisted  the"  influence  of  modern  civilization.  The  story 
of  the  growth  of  this  sect  possesses  much  interest,  not 
merely  from  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  religious  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  people,  but  also  because 
of  certain  psychological  phenomena  which  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it  and  which  have  exerted  in  the  past  and, 
indeed  still  exert,  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  religious 
life  of  Japan, 

Materials  for  the  study  of  this  sect  are  fairly  abundant, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  persistent  opposition 
of  both  orthodox  Shintoists  and  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
has  led  to  an  attempt  to  keep  its  sacred  writings  from 
profane  eyes.  Manuscript  copies  of  these  writings,  while 
difiicult  to  procure,  are  yet  obtainable,  although,  so  far  as 
I    am    aware,    nothing    but    twelve    hymns   and     a  few 
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pilgrim  songs  have  been  printed.  Besides  a  copy  of 
these  scriptures  and  hymns,  I  have  secured  reports  of 
some  fifteen  sermons  preached  in  six  different  chapels 
in  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and  Kobe.  I  have  also  visited  the 
chief  temple  of  the  sect  in  the  village  of  Mishima,  about 
six  miles  south  of  Naia,  the  old  capital  of  Japan. 
The  priests  iu  Tokyo  were  at  first  suspicious  and 
reticent,  but  eventually  I  obtained  from  their  superiors 
at  Mishima,  on  my  assuring  them  of  my  freedom  from 
any  desire  to  ridicule  their  faith,  an  introduction  for 
myself  aud  a  Japanese  friend  to  the  principal  preacher 
in  Tokyo,  which  has  been  of  no  little  service. 

In  addition  to  the  information  thus  obtained,  I  have 
gained  much  from  tracts  and  magazine  articles  prepared 
by  Buddhist  priests  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  staying 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  notable  enemy  ;  for  the  Tenrikyd 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  the  dominant 
faith  in  the  Empire  and  claims  from  its  adherents  an 
exclusive  alleginuco  quite  foreign  to  the  usual  practice  of 
Japanese  religionists.  Among  these  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  following,  viz. : — 

(a)— The  Nihon  Kokkyo  Daido  Soshi,  Dec.  25th, 
1898,  an  article,  entitled  '*Tenriky6  wo  Ronzu*'  (Concerning 
Tenrikyo).  This  article  was  manifestly  written  after 
much   careful  investigation  and  is  very  valuable. 

(i>)— Bukkyo  (Buddhism)  Feb.  5th,  1894,  ai-ticle  en- 
titled, **  Isshu  no  Kwaikyo,"i.^.,  An  Extraordinary  Keligion. 
This  article  is  really  a  review  of  the  preceding  and  has 
little  independent  value,  save  as  indicating  the  deep  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subject  by  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  magazine  have  a  high  place  in  the. 
current  Buddhist  literature  and  the  opinions  which 
they  express  always  <ieserve  attention. 

(c) — Shiuii  no  Saiban,  i,  e.j  The  Trial  of  the  Truth. 
This  is  a  tract  of  100  pages,  in  which  the  examination  of 
the  TeurikyO  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  trial  before  a 
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criminal  court.  The  defendant,  Tenrikyo,  is  charged  by  the 
complainant,  Japanese  Society,  with  being  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  etc.  The  judge,  prosecuting  attorney, 
witnesses,  and  all  the  more  promineut  technicalities  of 
the  court-room  have  their  place  in  this  little  book, 
and  on  the  whole  the  plan  is  well  sustained  to  the 
end.  The  writer,  however,  shows  his  strong  bias  too 
plainly  to  make  his  work  of  much  value  aside  from  a  few 
facts  which  he  incidentally  brings  out.  Its  author  is  Mr, 
Kaneko  Dosen,  of  Kawasaki  Machi,  Kobe.  It  was  issued 
in  June,  1893. 

(il) — Tenrin6  Bemmo,  i,  e,  *  Against  the  Kings  of 
the  Heaveuly  Changes,'  a  tract  of  sixty-five  pages  published 
by  the  house  called,  Hozokwan  in  Ky6to.  Its  author  is 
a  Mr.  Haneda  Bummei. 

{e) — Benseki  Tenrikyo,  /.  <?.,  *  An  Exposure  of  the  Tenri- 
kyo,' published  by  Miura  Kensuke,  Nagoya,  Sept.,  1893. 

(/) — Tenrikyo  Taiji,  /.  ^.,  *  The  Extermination  of  the 
Tenrikyo,*  Kyoto,  Goho  Kwan,  May,  1894. 

{g) — Kokoro  no  Kagami,  *  A  Mirror  of  the  Heart,'  with 
the  sub-title,  Tenrikyo  Taiji,  t.  tf.,  *  The  Extermination  of 
Tenrikyo,'  Kyoto,  GOho  Kwan,  March,  1894.  This  book 
purports  to  be  written  by  a  ShintC  scholar,  but  it  is 
published  by  a  famous  Buddhist  house.  There  are  eighty- 
four  pages.  The  writer  seems  to  have  had  some  unusual 
sources  of  information. 

(A) — Inshi  Juichi  KyOkwai,  t.  «.,  *  Eleven  Irregular 
Sects,'  while  the  name  of  this  book  refers  to  only  eleven 
sects,  an  appendix  includes  notice  of  nine  others.  This  is 
a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  irregular  Shinto  sects  and 
is  a  most  valuable  starting  point  for  any  investigations 
regarding  them. 

These  polemical  treatises  are  all  of  them,  apparently, 
by  men  of  a  good  degree  of  education  and  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  writings  of  the  organization  which  they 
earnestly  oppose. 
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In  my  invcstigatioDS,  I  have  received  great  help  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Rokotaro  Nakamura  and  also  from  Prof. 
Takayoshi  Matsuyama  of  the  Doshisha.  The  latter  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  Mishima  and  has  given  me 
many  valuable  suggestions.  President  Kozaki  of  the 
Doshisha  and  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  D.  D,,  have 
also  given  me  important  aid. 

The  Origin  of  the  Tenrikyo. 

Nakayama   Miki,    the   founder   of  the  Tenrikyo,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Mimita  in  the  district  of  Yamabe 
in  the  province  of  Yamato,  in  the  year  1798.     Her  maiden 
name  was  Maekawa.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  married  a 
farmer  named   Nakayama,  who    lived  in   the   neighboring 
village  of  Mishima.     She  is   represented   as  having  been  a 
most  industrious    woman.     Besides    assisting   her  husband 
in   the   ordinary   work   of  the    field,    she  busied  herself  in 
makmg  straps  for  snnduls  and  clogs  ;  but  in  spite  of  her 
eftorts  the  family   was   still  poor.     Some   of  her  Buddhist 
opponents    assert  that  she  was    a   porson  of    low   morals 
and   that   her  name  is  borne   upon  the  j)olice  records  in 
connection  with  charges  of  gross  immonility.     The  critic 
who  brings  this  charge  gives  also  what  purports  to  be   the 
defence  made  by  her  friends.     They  admit,  we  are  told,  that 
she  was  placed  under  arrest  and  kept  for  some  time  in 
imprisonment,  but  claim  that   it   was    a  matter  of  religious 
persecution.     It  is  quite  probable  that  the  charge  is  without 
substantial  foundation,   and  that   the  defence  is  a  product 
of   the    critic's  imagination,    though    it   is   by   no    means 
impossible  th4it  Omiki  did  suflfer  from  persecution.     There 
is,  certainly,  reason   to  believe  that  some  of  her  followers 
have  done  so.     Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  these 
charges,    Omiki  would  appear  to   have  lived  quite  up   to 
the  standard  of  her  neighbors  and  even  to  liave  gained  from 
them  much  respect  and  great  praise  for  her  kindness  of 
heart  and  self-forgetfulness. 
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At  the  age  of  thirty -two  she  had  had  three  children, 
all  of  whom  were  living.  In  the  same  village  there  lived  a 
poor  woman,  also  the  mother  of  three  children,  who  was  sorely 
ill  with  beriheri,^  and  unable  to  nourish  her  youngest  child.- 
Omiki's  sympathetic  heart  was  touched  and  she  offered  to 
take  the  child  and  rear  it  with  her  own  children.  Her 
Oder  was  accepted ;  the  child  was  given  over  into  her 
charge  and  received  its  full  measure  of  care  and  affection. 
One  day  on  returning  from  the  field,  Omiki  found  to  her 
astonishment  and  grief,  that  the  babe  was  broken 
out  with  the  small-pox  in  its  most  dreaded  form.  She 
felt  that  the  disease  indicated  some  serious  lack  of  faithfulness 
on  her  part  toward  the  child  and  its  mother,  and  that  if  li 
should  be  followed  by  death,  she  could  never  atone  for 
her  disloyalty.  She,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  save  her  little  charge.  She  called  in 
the  village  doctors,  but  they  could  give  no  encouragement 
nor  relief  and  declared  the  child  must  die.  Omiki,  however, 
was  a  woman  of  strong  faith  and  decided  to  claim  the  help 
of  the  higher  powers.  She  visited  all  the  temples  of 
the  vicinity,  both  Shinto  and  Buddhist,  with  perfect 
impartiality,  and  everywhere  prayed  with  her  whole  heart 
for  the  recovery  of  the  child.  In  the  ecstasy  of  her  grief, 
she  even  offered  to  surrender  two  of  her  own  children,  if 
only  her  foster  child  might  be  saved  and  the  reproach  of 
disloyalty  taken  away.  The  story  tells  us  that  her  prayer 
was  answered.  The  sick  child  was  healed  and  lived  to 
to  a  ripe  age.  Not  long  after,  one  of  her  own  children, 
a  daughter,  sickened  and  died.  Two  years  later,  a 
second  daughter  was  born,  but  she  too  was  soon  taken 
away,  as  was  supposed,  to  complete  the  sacrifice  which 
Omiki  must   pay   for  the  redemption  of  her  foster  child. 


1  See  Transactions,  toI.  vi.  1.  art.,  *  Eakke '   for  an  account  of 
this  disease. 
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However,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  a  sign  of  special 
favor,  both  by  Omiki  and  her  neighbors,  that  the  Gods  while 
accepting  the  vow  should  have  waited  two  years  for  the 
birth  of  the  second  daughter,  rather  than  take  one  of  the 
sons. 

In  her  fortieth  year,  one  of  the  sons  was  troubled  by 
a  paiuful  ulcer  on  his  foot.  His  parents  applied  to  a 
priest  of  the  class  called  yamabushi  who  by  means  of 
prayers  and  incantations  brought,  we  are  told,  a  measure 
of  relief.  The  pain,  however,  soon  returned  and  a  second 
appeal  to  the  yamabushi  bringing  only  temporary  relief,  aid 
was  sought  from  the  leader  of  a  pilgrim  society  who  was 
reputed  to  be  skilled  in  healing  diseases  by  means  of 
the  gohei,  in  other  words,  by  putting  the  patients 
into  a  trance  in  connection  with  a  ceremony  in 
which  the  gohei  holds  a  prominent  place.  This  cere- 
mony is  sometimes  called  kamioroshi,^  t.  e.,  bringing 
down  the  gods,  and  was  not  long  since  minutely  described 
by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  in  a  paper  read  before  this 
Society. 

As  regards  the  effect  upon  the  son,  the  history  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  the  impression  is  left  that  his  ulcer 
was  healed.  The  mother,  however,  went  into  a  trance 
which  lasted  three  days.  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
she  was  seized  with  a  frenzy  which  was  supposed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  deity.  This  deity  eventually 
declared  himself  to  be  no  other  than  Euni-toko-tachi-no 
Mikoto,  the  first  of  the  deities  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  the  Kojiki,  or  to  borrow  Prof.  Chamberlain's 
phrase,*'  His  Earthly-eternally-standing  Augustness.  After 
causing  much  distress,  this  rough  deity  departed  with  the 
remark  that  he   was   coming    again.      There  was  a   brief 


>See    Mr.    Percival    Lowell's    description  of    this    ceremony, 
vol.  xxi,  p.  106,  art.,  Esoteric  Shintoism. 
3  Vol.  X.  Supplement,  p.  16. 
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interval  of  quiet,  but  soon  Omiki  went  into  convulsions 
for  a  second  time,  though  whether  these  were  at  the 
outset  caused  by  Knni-toko-tachi-no  Mikoto  or  not,  we 
are  left  in  doubt ;  at  all  events,  a  voice  was  soon  heard 
to  proclaim  that  Omotaru  no  Mikoto  was  honoring  Omiki 
with  his  presence,  that  is  to  say,  His  Perfect- exterior 
Augustness,  if  we  follow  the  Kojiki,*  but  Her  Weighty 
Augustness,  if  we  follow  Omiki's  teaching.  He,  or  she,  was 
succeeded  by  eight  other  deities  of  whom  the  last  were 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  no  Mikoto.^ 

The  demand  was  now  made  that  Omiki*s  person,  her 
family,  and  the  house,  including  its  surroundings,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  ten  Gods.  Omiki,  who 
seems  to  have  partially  retained  her  consciousness  and 
to  have  been  terribly  frightened  by  her  experiences,  begged 
hard  to  be  spared  an  honor  which  involved  such  rough 
treatment.  At  this  the  spokesman  of  the  Gods  became 
very  angry  and  declared  that  while,  if  she  freely 
surrendered  herself  and  her  family,  she  would  be  the 
instrument  of  salvation  to  8,000,  nay,  6,000  worlds  :  if  she 
did  not  thus  surrender  herself,  her  family  and  its  belong- 
ings would  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  husband  then  saw  it 
was  useless  to  contend  against  the  determined  purpose  of 
these  ten  deities  who  opposed  him  with  a  solid  front  and 
yielded  to  the  demand. 

The  order  was  now  given  that  the  place  should  take 
the  name  of  the  Ten  Gods,  and,  that  the  same  name  should 
be  given  to  Omiki,  the  first  time,  we  are  told,  that 
so  divine  a  name  was  ever  given  to  man.  If  this  name 
were  to  be  translated  according  to  the  Chinese  characters 
used  to  represent  it,  it  would  become  in  English,  Their 
Angus tnesses  of  the  Heavenly  Changes ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  syllable  ten  was  not  that  meaning  "  heaven  *'  (^).  It 


*  Ibid  p.  17.        » Ibid  p.  18. 
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was  rather  tliat  of  such  phrases  as  tenyaku  (|f  H)  and  tenkivai 
($f  ^  )  which  mouns  ^*  to  change.*'  The  rin  might  then  ba 
rendered  "  to  turn  *'  or  "  to  alternate/*  and  thus  we  should  have 
the  name,  Their  Angustoesses,  the  Kings  of  the  Changing 
Turns,  in  allusion  to  the  series  of  visitations  which  was  to 
furnish  the  starting  point  for  the  new  religion.  The  historian 
was  also  apparently  guilty  of  confusing  two  other  characters 
representing  the  same  sound  but  having  very  different 
meanings ;  at  least  from  the  use  of  rijij  (16)  '*  a  wheel,"  or 
revolution,  he  passes  to  the  thought  represented  by  nn,  (ft) 
a  relation,  found  in  such  phrases  as  gorin,  the  five  relations 
of  human  life,  without  adequate  warning,  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
evolution  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  character 
^  7'i,  **  reason.'* 

In  view  of  the  widespread  belief  that  trances  such  as 
the  one  above  described  are  due  to  the  incarnation  of  some 
deity  and  that  the  voice  of  the  subject  is,  for  the  time 
being,  the  organ  of  that  deity,  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  Omiki  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  special  favorite 
of  the  Gods.  Her  neighbors  would  seem  to  have  been, 
predisposed  to  this  faith  because  of  the  repute  for 
sanctity  which  she  had  previously  acquired.  Since  the 
deity  was  incarnate  in  her,  the  message  which  came  from 
her  lips  was  a  divine  message  and  this  declared  her  to  be 
specially  inspired  not  merely  now  but  for  life. 

The  thought  of  founding  a  new  sect  did  not  arise 
at  once.  Omiki  and  her  immediate  followers  undoubtedly 
expected  easy  recognition  from  all  quarters.  It  was  only, 
we  may  assume,  when  met  by  ridicule  and  contempt  from 
both  Shinto  and  Buddhist  priests  that  the  lines  of  de< 
marcation  began  to  gain  definiteness.  Gradually  what  was 
at  first  only-  a  natural  esprit  de  corps  hardened  into  a 
sectarianism  of  a  more  or  less  exclusive  sort.  It  is  even 
asserted  by  some  critics  that  many  of  the  Tenrikyd 
believers    have    denounced     their    connection    with    their 


axniljr  idioples  and  aban«boed  the  ancestral  tabklni 
deposited  in  them.  How  far  t^ia  Biay  be  true,  it  is  impoB<J 
aible  to  say,  bat  tbat  it  can  be  said  at  all  is  evidence  d 
a  degree  of  exclasiTeness  quite  onuKnal  in  Japan.  With 
every  success  the  sense  of  a  special  responsibility  ^nrxHild 
seemed  to  have  deepened  until  uow,  its  believers  look 
forward,  not  merely  to  the  congest  of  Japan,  bat  of 
the  world. 

Since  the  occasion  of  this  revelation  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Grods  for  reiief  itoui  safieriug,  it  was  natural  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  teaching  should  be  npon  this  power  to 
heal  diseases  by  divine  help.  This  emphasis  has  beea 
£Mth£aily  maintained  in  its  sabsequent  history ;  bat  thd 
treatment  of  this  branch  of  my  subject  must  be  postponed 
to  a  later  section  of  my  essay. 

In  spite  of  the  terrors  of  that  day,  Omiki  lived  asid 

taught   for  Mty  years.      She  died   at  the   advanced   age 

of  eighty- nine,   October  26th,   1887.     After  a  fuoeral  thia 

maguificenoe  of  which  is  attested  by  photographs  taken  at 

the  time,  her  remains  were  interred  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill 

overlooking  the  village  of  Mishima.     The  tomb  is  arranged 

after   the   fitshion  of  those  of  the   emperors,  so    common 

about  Kyoto.     A  mouud  of  earth   is  raised  over  the  grave, 

perhaps,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 

young  pines.    This  mound  is  enclosed  in  a  square  formed  by 

neatly  turfed  banks  surmounted  by  a  hedge.     This  sqaare 

has  a  fnbstantial  gate  on  the  side  which  looks  toward  the 

temple.     The  whole   hillside   is   laid  out   as  a   park    and 

planted   with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  among  whidb 

cherry   trees  predominate.      A   broad    pathway  leads    hy 

easy  grades  to  the  tomb.     No  little  expense  has  beeo  spenf 

upon    the   park    and    its    accessories     and,  though    no# 

painfully  new,  it  will  in  a  few  years  present  an  attractive 

aq^ect,  especially  when  the  cherries  are  in  bloom; 

Six  months  after  the  death  of  its  founder,   the  Tenri 
Kokywai  received  the  recognition  of  the  government,  throng^ 

^•1.  zxili-8. 
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the  appropriate  bareaa  of  the  Home  Office.  With  regard 
to  the  last  fifty  years  of  Omiki's  life,  I  have  little  in- 
formation. There  are  reports  which  indicate  mnch  opposi- 
tion, if  not  bitter  persecation.  In  some  prefectures  the 
propagation  of  ber  doctrines  is  said  to  have  been  strictly 
prohibited. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  mainly,  the   story  current 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Tenrikyo.      Apart  from  its 
supernatural  features,  it  is  accepted  as   substantially  true 
even    by   the    bitter  opponents  of   the    teaching    which 
it  introduces,  though  some  attempt  to  minimize    Omiki'e 
share  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  religion  and  claim 
that  the  movement  is  purely    artificial  and   the  work    of 
designing  men.      This  is  the  view  taken  by   the   author 
of  the    iiract    called    "The   Mirror  of  the    Heart."     He 
maintains   that  certain    men    of   evil    disposition    simply 
availed  themselves  of    the  reputation  for  sauctity   which 
Omiki  had  gained  among  her  neighbors  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  structure  essentially    their  own. 
It  would  be    difficult   to   definitely   disprove   this  theory, 
but  yet  I  think  few  who  carefully  examine  the  subject  will 
be  able  to  accept  it.      The  story  as  it  stands  is  on  the 
whole  far  easier  to  believe,  thoagh  we  may,  and  must, 
allow  for  more  or  less  distortion  of  facts  and  many  mistaken 
inferences.     As  we  proceed,  we  shall  see  that  the  wider 
outlook  which   has  come  with   the    growing    prosperity 
of  the  movement  has  led  the  present  leaders  to   smooth 
down  some  roughnesses  and  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  stricter  demands  which  grow  out  of  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  public  schools ;  bat  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  ft  is,  in  the  main,  other  than  the  product  of 
a  sincere  faith. 

The  growth  of  the  sect  has  been  very  rapid,  especially 
of  recent  years.  In  April,  1894,  the  priests  of  the  chief 
temple  claimed  10,000  priests  and  preachers  and  1,400,000 
adherents.     Other  estimates  place  the  number  of  adherents 
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as  high  as  2,000,000.  They  are  found  all  over 
Japan,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  there  is  only  one  pre- 
feotare  where  this  new  faith  has  no  representatives. 

Omiki  was  succeeded  by  one  of  her  sons  and  now  a 
grandson  wields  the  sceptre  of  authority  and  lives  in  some 
state  in  Mishima.  The  adherents,  though  mostly  from  the 
ignorant  and  poor,  possess  in  the  aggregate  considerable 
property  which  they  contribute  with  great  generosity. 
It  is  reported  that  when  a  few  years  ago  the  wealthy  men 
of  Japan  wore  vying  with  one  another  in  their  gifts  for 
coast  defence,  the  head  priest  of  the  Tenri  Eydkwai  offered 
yen  50,000,  in  behalf  of  that  organization. 

So  far,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  loss  from 
schism,  but  there  has  been  one  secession.  It  resulted, 
according  to  the  '^  Inshi  Juichi  Kyohwaiy^  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Tenrin  (^  M^)  Kydkwai,  that  is.  The  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Changes,  which  also  looks  back  to  Omiki 
as  its  great  prophetess.  When  or  for  what  reasons  the 
separation  took  place,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
with  any  dcfiniteness  ;  but  the  statement  that  it  arose  from 
personal  jealousy  is  given  in  the  book  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  The  similarity  of  the  names  and  also  of 
the  doctrinal  belief  has  led  to  considerable  confusion,  but 
the  two  bodies  are  organically  distinct. 

The  Cosmogony. 

Naturally  the  rough  deities  who  so  rudely  forced 
themselves  upon  Omiki' s  hospitality  were  regarded  by  her 
as  the  Gods  par  excellence.  While  she  was  catholic  enough 
to  admit  there  might  be  other  gods — that  in  this  wide 
world  there  might  be  other  ways  of  deliverence  from  sin 
and  disease  (see  Hymn  Y.  1.),  she  asserted  that  the  one 
safe  and  certain  way  was  by  favor  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Heavenly  Reason.     These  Kings  were  as  follows,  viz.: — 

I. — Kuni-toko-tachi  no  Mikoto,  i.  e.,  His  Earthly- 
eternally- standing   Augustness   who   is  represented   as  the 


/ 
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God  of  the  essential  priuoiple  of  the  earth.  This  view 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Japanese  wordf 
toko  i0  with  the  Chinese  term  toku  fUt  whioh  is  taken  to 
mean  essential  principle.  He  is  the  €k)d  of  the  eye  and  of 
water  in  all  its  forms.  He  appears  in  the  heavens  as  the  moon 
and  presides  over  the  north.  What  the  connection  may  be 
between  the  moon  and  the  north  is  not  stated,  but  it  may 
be  this,  viz.,  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  primacy  of 
the  moon  among  the  heavenly  bodies  while  the  north  is 
apparently  considered  as  the  central  point  in  the  siderial 
universe.  If  this  be  the  connection,  it  was  of  course  purely 
subjective,  but  subjective  considerations  have  no  small  place 
in  this  system. 

II. — Ontotaru  no  Mikoto,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  Kojiki,  His  Perfect-exteiior  Augustness, 
but  according  to  the  new  revelation.  Her  Weighty  August* 
ness.  She  presides  over  fire  and  heat.  She  appears  in  the 
heavens  as  the  snu  and  rules  over  the  south.  She  is 
represented  as  a  dragon  with  twelve  heads  and  three 
tails.  These  twelve  heads  evidently  symbolize  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  of  the 
old  Japanese  reckoning. 

III. — Kuni-satsuchi  no  Mikoto,*  i.  o..  His  Augustness 
the  Earthly  Elder- of- the-Passes,  according  to  our  prophetess 
a  female  deity.  She  presides  over  metals ;  also  over 
the  skin  and  sinews  in  man  and  over  all  sorts  of 
bindings  and  relationnhips.  In  the  heavens  she  appears 
as  the  star  Genjd.^  She  rules  in  the  southeast.  Her 
true  form  is  that  of  the  turtle. 

IV. — Tsuku-yomu  no  Mikoto,'  i.  e.,  His  Darkness- 
piercing  Augustness.  Tliis  is  the  God  of  wood,  of  bones, 
and  of  framework.      He  appears  in  the    heavens    as  the 


« Ibid  p.  28. 

7  The  stars  Genjo  and  Shusei,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

8  This  deity  is  not  iu  the  list  of  the  Kojiki. 
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fltar,  Shnsei,  and  presides  over  the  northwest.  His  true 
form  is  that  of  the  ko^  a  fish  similar  to  the  carp.  He  is 
identified  with  Haehiman  and  ShOtoku  Taishi.' 

V. — Eomo-yomi  no  Mikoto,  t.  #.,  Her  Cloud-dark- 
ness Augastness,  or,  as  Omiki  seemed  to  think,  Her 
Oload-reading  Aagustness.  In  the  petition  for  govern- 
ment recognition,  this  name  was  dropped  as  heing  quite 
foreign  to  the  Shinto  Cosmogony,  and  that  of  Toyo-kuma- 
nu  DO  Mikoto  ^^  suhstituted.  The  latter,  according  to 
Prof.  Chamberlain's  translation,  with  a  change  of  the  gender 
to  suit  the  new  revelation  becomes  Her  Aagustness  the 
Luxuriant-integrating  Lady.  In  man  she  presides  over 
the  alimentary  processes,  and  in  general,  over  the  evapora- 
tion and  condensation  of  water.  She  appears  in  the  heavens 
us  the  morning  star  and  rules  over  the  east.  Her  earthly 
symbol  is  the  eel.  She  is  identified  with  Monshu  Bosatsn," 
Yakushi  Nyorai,'*  and  Ryuo  Shinn6.^' 

These  five  deities  preside  over  the  Gorin,  t.  e.f  the 
Five  Relations  of  Chinese  ethical  philosophy. 

YI. — Kashikone  no  Mikoto,^^  i.  e.,  according  to  the 
Eojiki,  Her  Augustness  the  Awful  Lady,  the  consort  of 
Omotaru  no  Mikoto,  but  according  to  the  new  teaching, 
a  male  deity,  who  presides  over  the  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion of  the   breath  and  over  wind.     His  earthly  symbol  is 


^ShOtoku  Taishi  (A.  D.  673-621)  is  the  posthumous  name 
^ven  to  Unrndo  Oji,  a  prince  to  whose  patronage  the  early  success 
of  Japanese  Buddhism  is  largely  attributable.  He  is  reverenced 
by  all  sects. 

10  See  vol.  X.,  Sup.,  p.  16. 

11  Bodhisattva  Manjushiri,  the  apotheosis  of  transeendenial 
wisdom.    His  image  is  usually  seated  on  the  right  haud  ot  Shaka. 

^  Bhaishajyaguru,  literally,  the  Healing  Buddha. 

"Prince  of  Dragon  Kings,  a  sea  god  adopted  by  certain 
Bnddhist  sects.  He  is  said  to  have  the  face  of  a  man  but  the  body 
of  a  dragon. 

"Vol.  X.  Sup.,  p.  17. 
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the  floander.  This  association  with  the  flounder  is  daa, 
apparently,  to  the  resemblance  of  that  fish  to  a  fan,  the 
uchiwa,  which  natnrally  suggests  air  in  motion.  He  is 
identified  with  Dainichi  Nyorai"  and  £nk6  Daishi." 

Vn. — Taishokn  Tenno.  The  interpretation  of  this 
name  would  seem  to  be  His  Augustness  the  Qreat-eating 
Heavenly  King.  This  name  is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of 
that  of  a  Buddhist  divinity,  Tai  Shaku  Ten,  of  whom  I  can 
get  little  iuformation.  In  the  petition  for  government 
recognition,  this  deity  was  dropped  from  the  list,  and 
as  a  substitute  Oto-no-ji^^  no  Mikoto  was  added.  The 
Interpretation  of  this  name  is.  His  Augustness  the  Elder 
of  the  Great  Place.  He  presides  over  the  sundering  of  rela- 
tionships of  all  kinds,  but  especially  that  between  parent  and 
child  at  birth  and  between  soul  and  body  at  death,  also  over 
cutting  instruments.  His  S3rmbol  is  the  poisonous  fish  called 
fugu  (tetrodon  hyxtris.)  He  is  identified  with  Eyoku-uzo 
Bdsatsu,  Mydken  Bosatsu,^  etc. 

Vni. — Otonobe  no  Mikoto,^'  His  Augustness  the  Lord 
of  the  Great  Place.  Here  again  the  prophetess  dares  to 
differ  with  the  Kojiki,  which  describes  this  as  a  female 
deity.  He  presides  over  birth  and  production  in  general* 
His  place  is  in  the  western  heaven,  where  he  appears  aa 


uyair6tohana  Tatbagatft,  a  member  of  the  Buddhist  trinity, 
the  personification  of  wisdom  and  purity.  Nyorai,  i.  e.,  TatbagatA 
is  often  translated  *  Blessed.' 

^EnkO  Daishi,  the  posthmnous  title  of  the  famous  priest, 
Genku  (A.  D.  1132-1211),  who  founded  the  J5do  sect. 

w  Vol.  X.  Sup.,  p.  17. 

13  Ejoku-uzo,  or  Kokuz5,  Bdsatsu  is  a  Bodhisattva  especially 
reverenced  by  the  Niohiren  sect.  Myoken  Bdsatsu,  also  a 
favorite  with  the  Nichiren  sect,  is  by  some  at  least  associated 
with  the  North  Star. 

>•  Vol.  X.  Sup.,  p.  17. 
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the  evening  star.  His  symbol  is  a  blaek  snake.  He 
is  identified  with  Fndo  My6-0,*'  Kobd  Daishi,  £n  no 
GyOsha,  etc. 

IX. — Izanagi  no  Mikoto,"  His  Angustness  the  male 
Deity  who  Invites.  He  presides  over  paternity.  He 
appears  in  the  heavens  as  the  star,  Tanabata,  the  Weaver, 
the  Yega  in  western  terminology.  His  form  is  that  of 
the  merman.  He  is  identified  with  the  deity  of  the  inner 
shrine  of  the  great  temple  at  Ise. 

X. — ^Izanagi  no  ^  Mikoto,  Her  Angustness  the  female 
deity  who  invites.  She  presides  over  maternity,  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds,  the  fields  of  sprouting  rice,  etc.  Her  form  is 
that  of  a  white  snake.  She  is  also  associated  with  the 
star  Vega  and  is  identified  with  the  deity  of  the  outer 
ghrine  at  Ise. 

Since  these  ten  deities  represent  the  heaveuly  reason, 
they  are  called  collectively  Tenri  0  no  Mikoto,  Their  I 
Augustnesses  the  Kings  of  the  Heavenly  Reason.  We  are  J 
taught,  however,  that  of  these  deities  the  first  two  are 
the  chief.  The  others  play  a  very  subordinate  part,  unless 
we  except  Izanagi  and  Izanami  no  Mikoto,  who  became,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
and  in  consequence  of  their  direct  relation  to  man  gain 
special  distinction.  The  other  six  are  almost  totally  ig- 
nored in  the  later  literature  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  merely  di  emeriti  in  view  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  creation  of  man. 

When  Kuni-toko-taehi  no  Mikoto  is  first  introduced 
upon  the  scene,  with  his  consort,  Omotaru  no  Mikoto, 
the  world  was  one  immense  mud  sea.     The  two  deities 

^  Fudd  Mijo-o  (Sanscrit  Achala,  immoveable)  is  the  Brahmini* 
cal  god  Siva.  He  is  represented  with  a  short  sword  in  his  right 
hand  to  frighten  evil  doers  and  a  rope  in  his  left  with  which  to 
bind  them. 

^  For  an  acooant  of  these  two  important  deities  see  vol.  x. 
8np.  p.  18. 
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are  represented  as  sufiferiug  from  ennui  and  as  having 
determined  to  seek  relief  in  the  creation  of  man.  Some 
of  the  lower  animals  were  in  existence,  it  would  appear, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  definite  statements  of 
the  record  would  imply  that  they  came  into  being,  as  an 
incident  to  the  creation  of  man,  at  a  much  later  stage 
in  the  creative  movement.  The  two  deities  resolved  to 
look  about  them  for  suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  the 
prospective  human  frame.  These  suggestions  came  to 
tibem  from  the  fish  and  reptiles  mentioned  above  as 
symbolizing  the  eight  subordinate  deities.  I'hus,  for 
example,  the  turtle,  the  symbol  of  Kuni-satsuchi  no  Mikoto, 
Boggested  the  strength  of  the  sinews  as  well  as  the 
protection  to  bo  afforded  by  the  skin.  A  bony  fish 
suggested  the  framework  of  bones  in  the  human  body,  etc. 
When  the  plan  was  complete,  Izanagi  and  Izanami  no 
Mikoto  were  fixed  upon  as  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
and  in  due  time  Izanami  gave  birth  to  ^9,999  pigmies 
six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  height.  In  the  course  of  ninety- 
nine  years  these  offspring  grew  to  be  four  inches  tall 
and  then  died.  Later  on  a  similar  number  of  pigmies 
was  born  who  in  ninety -nine  years  grew  to  be  five 
inches  tali  and  then  died.  This  gradual  growth  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  Izanami  and  she  laughed  for  joy, 
aaying,  *'  If  they  have  already  attained  the  height 
of  &ve  inches,  they  will  in  due  time  become  men 
of  five  feet  stature.  Some  of  the  Buddhist  critics 
pronounce  these  ofispring  of  Izanami  lampreys,  but 
the  manuscript  in  my  hands  and  which  appeara  to 
be  authentic,  leaves  the  impression  that  they  wore  pigmies 
in  human  form.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  l)e  a  point 
where  to  escape  ridicule,  the  text  has  been  amended,  though 
as  regards  other  points  where  criticism  has  led  to  changes, 
my  text  adheres  to  the  old  form. 

From  these  nameless  beings,  for  at  this  stage  Izana- 
mi died,   the  bulk  of  the  lower  animals   were  produced 
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After  9,990  years  these  pigmies  all  died  nnd  there  seems 
to  have  heeu  left  no  one  to  succeed  them,  only  the  original 
pair  of  deities ;  bat  in  spite  of  this  catastrophic  destruc- 
tion of  life,  the  evolution  in  some  way  went  forward 
and  the  ancestors  of  man  advanced  in  height  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  in  each  generation.  For  a  time  five  males 
and  five  females  were  bom  in  each  generation.  The 
next  advance  was  to  birth  by  twins  and  the  stature 
became  three  feet.  By  this  time  the  world  had  become 
in  large  degree  fitted  for  the  home  of  mankind.  The 
evolution  continued  by  regular  stHges  until  the  normal 
height  of  man  became  five  feet  and  the  world  assumed 
its  present  aspect. 

The   LlTEBATUBE    OF   THE   TENBJKY5. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  principal  literature 
of  the  TenrikyO  exists  only  in  manuscript.  It  comprises, 
that  is,  my  own  copy,  sixty-one  closely  written  pages.  In 
view  of  the  wide  territory  over  which  the  believers  are 
scattered  and  the  activity  of  the  priests,  the  number  of 
€opies  of  these  scriptures  in  existence  must  be  very  large. 
Reasoning  a  priori^  one  would  conclude  that  there  mast  be 
considerable  variation  in  the  readings  of  these  many 
hundred  copies,  but  of  this  I  can  ofier  no  testimony  from 
persoual  observation.  In  spite  of  c<msiderable  effort,  I  have 
liEuled  to  seeure  more  than  one  copy.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  variations.  It  is  found  in 
aome  of  the  anti-TenrikyO  literature.  Such  passages  as  the 
one  regarding  the  development  of  the  human  race  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  seem  to  be  in  a  differeut  form  in  my 
copy  from  that  which  existed  in  the  copy  upon  which  some, 
at  least,  of  the  criticisms  of  Buddhist  writers  are  based.  It 
^ould  appear,  also,  that  some  of  the  more  recent  copies  have 
been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  petition  for  govern- 
ment recognition,  in  the  matter  of  the  names  of  the  Ten 
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Oods.  It  wonld  be  interesting  and  nsefal  to  compare 
such  variant  copies,  becaase  it  is  probable  that  other  traces 
of  a  rationalistic  movement  wonld  be  found;  for  it  is 
evident  that  rationalization  has  begun  its  work. 

The  style  of  these   writings  is  sach  as  might  be  ez« 
pected  from   uneducated  men.      It  is  a  mixture  of  the  or- 
dinary book  language  and  a  provincial  colloquial,  with  here 
and  there  phrases  from  the  modem  letter  writers  so  much 
in  vogue  among  the  lower  classes.      Aside  from  this  con- 
glomerate  style,   the  ill-education  of    the   writers  is  in- 
dicated bv  numerous  mistakes  both    in  the    use  of  the 
kana    and  of  the  Chinese  ideographs.      The    distinction 
of  long  and  short  vowels,  too,  is  often  iguored  and  important 
particles  are  often  wanting,  or   they  are  interchanged  in 
a  most  confusing  manner.      Cases  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  which  the  writer    is    evidently    misled    by    the     re- 
semblance ot    the   on  (the  Japanese  prononciation  of  the 
Chinese  word    for    which  the    character  stands)     of  one 
ideograph  to  the  kun  (the  Japanese  translation)  of  another* 
For  example     {M:  is  often  used  for  W  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  there  seems  to  be  suggested  a  connection  between  the 
Chinese  phrase  yo-ki  {Uk  H),  cheerfulness,  and  the  Japanese 
a4jective  yoki,  good. 

A  part  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
scriptures  consists  of  ihe  reports  of  lectures,  or  sermons, 
of  Omiki  taken  down  by  an  unpracticod  hand  without 
careful  revision.  The  speaker  most  certainly  spoke  idiomatie 
Japanese,  though  doubtless  not  without  faults.  She 
must  have  used  the  locul  dialect  in  its  current  form,  with, 
perhaps,  occasional  phrases  from  books,  such  as  she  had 
frequently  heard  from  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  preachers. 
In  the  process  of  reporting,  some  of  the  colloquial  idioms 
probably  gave  place  to  equivalent  expressions  in  the  book 
language,  which  often  have  the  advantage  of  brevity. 
The    loss     of  particles  may    with    much    probability  be 
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traced  to  the  omissions  of  a  rapid  writer,  at  least  very 
many  of  them  may.  They  are  of  such  a  sort,  oftentimes^ 
as  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  any  oUier  theory 
— they  are  the .  result  of  stress  of  some  sort.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  these  omissions  and  confusions 
may  be  owing  to  the  fault  of  later  copyists,  but  on 
this  point  judgment  must  be  reserved  until  opportunity 
is  ofiered  for  the  collation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts. 

This  disordered  condition  of  the  text  renders  the  work 
of  interpretation  very  difficult.  At  times  the  only  reliance 
is  upon  conjecture,  but  numerous  as  such  troublesome 
passages  are,  they  do  not  seriously  obscure  the  general 
teaching.  Naturally,  this  obscurity  is  more  perplexing 
in  the  case  of  the  hymns,  because  there  is  little  help 
from  the  context,  and  the  loss  of  a  line,  or  phrase,  may 
mean  the  loss  of  the  entire  thought;  but  even  here  the 
general  thought  is  usually  fairly  plain. 

The  scriptures  consist  of  the  reports  of  four  sermons  ; 
twelve  hymns  (Eagura  Uta) ;  An  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Gods,  i,  e,  the  story  of  Omiki,  (Kamisama  no  Yurai) ;  and 
the  Ancient  Record  of  the  Gods  (Kamisama  no  Eoki),  upon 
which  I  have  relied  in  writing  out  the  iCbcount  of  the 
Cosmogony.  The  story  of  Omiki  has  already  been 
given,  and  I  have  noted  my  conviction  that  while  the 
prejudices  of  an  untutored  and  superstitious  mind  are 
plainly  revealed,  they  do  not  seriously  distort  the  facta 
which  are  the  main  matter  of  the  record.  It  is  to  this 
story  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  direct  impulse 
which  gave  rise  to  this  important  movement.  To  the 
sermons,  however,  we  must  look  for  what  is  not  less 
important,  namely,  a  picture  of  the  mind  before  which 
these  facts  were  presented,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  condition,  clothed  them  with  a  snpematoral  aspect. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  we  find  evidence  of  a  mind 
utterly  without  culture.    Its  workings  are  irregular,  pre* 
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fienting  no  indication  of  self-control.  So  extreme  is  this 
irregularity,  that  the  impulse  to  ascribe  it  to  insanity  is 
very  strong ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  does  not  go  beyond  what 
might  fairly  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  born  before 
ibe  days  of  common  schools  and  who  had  lived  all 
her  life  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  farming  village. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  strain  upon  her  nerves 
produced  by  her  experiences  had  weakened  still  fnither 
the  power  of  connected  thought ;  yet  there  is  no  evidence, 
I  think,  that  these  sermons  are  the  prodect  of  a 
•deranged  mind.  At  this  point  we  must  remind  ourselves, 
also,  that  Omiki  does  not  speak  to  us  directly,  but 
through  the  medium  of  reporters  no  better  educated 
ihan  herself,  and  who  may  not  improbaly  be  supposed, 
in  their  more  or  less  abridged  reports,  to  have  failed  to 
•do  full  justice  to  her  discourses.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
that  she  should  venture  to  pass  somewhat  abruptly  from 
•one  subject  to  another,  because  of  ber  knowledge  that  her 
whole  life  was  intimately  known  to  those  to  whom  she 
spoke,  and  that  her  mental  attitude,  both  as  regards  religions 
.and  secular  afiairs,  was  essentially  the  same  as  theirs.  She 
spoke  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  her  own  station,  to 
men  and  wonfen  whose  mental  processes  were  as  irregular 
AS  her  own.  She  was,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  with- 
out hopes  that  she  might  sometime  gain  a  hearing 
Among  the  upper  classes,  bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  did 
not,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  her  that  the 
way  to  their  hearts  wms  not  open.  She  spoke  to  the 
poor  and  the  uneducated  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  their 
confidence  and  respect.  She  asserts  with  emphasis  her 
claims  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  calls  to  her  hearers  to  accept 
the  new  doctrine  of  deliverance  from  trouble  and  disease 
which  she  preached,  ^e  urged  them,  too,  to  abandon  sin  and 
lead  upright  lives ;  indeed  she  declares  that  it  is  useless  to 
seek  delivorauce  without  repentance  aod  reformation  of 
conduct. 


I  shall  endeavour  later  to  give  an  analysis  of  her  teach- 
ing, and  will  content  ni^delf  here  with  a  few  extracts  from 
these  sermons,  which  wiU  indicate  their  general  style.     A 
few  of  theae  are  interesting  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say  stariking^ 
when  we  consider  the  source  from  whieh  they  come. 

The  first  passage  which  I  will  quote  is  the  iutroduo- 
tion  to  the  first  sermon. 

<*  If  one  looks   over  the  whole  universe  of    10,000' 
worlds,  there  is  no  one  to  be  found  who  has  understandr 
ing  [t.  e,,  apparently,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  universe]  «. 
This    was    to    be    expected,    for    they    have   never  been 
told.      It  is  not  the  fault  of  men  that  they  do  not  knowi, 
not  at    all.     Now,     however,     the    Gods  have    appeared' 
in  the  external  world   and   are   explaining   all    things   to 
men.     Men  call  this  place  the  Divine  Kegion  (Kamigata)^ 
of  Yamato,    but   they    probably  do   not   know  its  origin. 
If  they  once  hear  the  story  of  its  origin,  they  will  become 
absorbingly  interested  (Icoishiku  naruj.      If  you  want  to- 
hear,  inquire.      If  you  will  come,  I  will  tell  you.     If  I  tell, 
you,  the  whole  world  will  rejoice.     Since  all  are  eager  for 
deliverance,  the  heart  gradually  becomes  joyful,  the   whole 
world  becomes  prosperous.     In  the  future  all  will  engage 
in   kagura  t»utome, — will  as  one  company  ofier  their  wor-. 
ship.     If  all  as  one   company   engage   in   the  service,  you 
will  rejoice  and  the   Gods  will  rejoice.     If  the  hearts  of 
the  Gods  rejoice,  all  things  will  be  produced  in  abundance^ 
If  you  desire  this  joyous  productivity,  engage  in  the  hagura 
tautome  and  in  the  dance.     Now  quickly  begin  the  dancing* 
At  the  signal  for  dancing,  don't  say  this  is  strange  and  reject 
it   as  a  trivial  thing.      When  the  appointed  month  comes 
rouud  you   will   understand.     When   the   day  comes,  you 
will  understand  something,  you  may  be  sure.    When  it  does 
come,  what  feelings  you  will  have  I     Yon  will  be  profoundly 
inpressed.      The   way    of  the   world    is  to  see  and  then 
explain.     All  these  things,  I  explain  before  they  are  seen^ 
mind  you !     * 


^:        s:«  i» 
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^<  In  the  futorei  the  hearts  of  the  upper  classes  will 
become ' calm   and  be  at  peace  [with  us]." 

Here  we  see  evidence  of  Omiki's  sensitiveness  to 
the  contempt  of  the  upper  classes.  She  retoms  to  this 
subject  frequently  and  maintains,  as  here,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  their  respect  will  be  secured. 

**  This  universe  is  governed  by  law.  All  things  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  song — it  is  not  by  the  putting 
forth  of  the  hand,  not  even  by  speaking  with  the 
mouth.     Govern  by  the  future." 

This  last  clause  seems  to  mean  that  her  disciples 
must  govern  themselves  by  a  faith  in  the  Gods,  which 
would  enable  them  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  the 
contempt  of  the  haughty  classes  would  in  due  time  be 
turned  into  respect. 

*<  All  disease  is  from  the  heart." 

''Hitherto,  as  men  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Gods,  they  of  necessity  have  represented  them  in  a 
material  form  [I  take  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  oinote  ye  arawashita  nan] .  So  great  is  the 
regret  of  the  Gods  that  from  this  |time  forth  there  is 
no  need  of  physicians  and  mediciue.  Now  don't  think 
this  is  the  ordinary  talk  of  men.  Everything  whatso- 
ever we  control  by  means  of  songs." 

*'  Although  this  has  ever  been  the  Universe  of  the 
Gods,  uow  for  the  first  time  have  tbey  a  mediator.  Now 
the  men  of  the  world  will  say,  '  This  is  ridiculous.' 
However  they  may  laugh,  this  is  the  best  [teaching] 
(ichiban).  In  the  world,  they  are  doubtless  saying, 
*  What  are  these  people  doing  ?'  but  the  laughter  of  men 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods." 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  early  part  of  the 
second  sermon  : — 

''  Though  the  moon  desired  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
make  kno^vn  her  sincere  mercy,  these  upper  classes  did 
not  know  it.     Each  one  was  thinking  his  own  thoughts ; 
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but  in  the  path  which  is  manifest  to  the  moon  and  the 
flun  there  are  fearfnl  and  dangerous  places.  The  moon  and 
the  son  are  anxious  to  make  known  this  path  as  quickly 
as  may  be.  This  is  just  as  parents  are  anxious  about  the 
dangerous  roads  their  children  travel.  The  upper  classes 
do  not  know  this  and  are  thoughtlessly  living  on." 

''  If  your  hearts  be  sincere,  ask  quickly  for  anything. 

It  will  be  promptly  granted — anything  whatever.      Don't 

doubt  this.     Though  the  moon  and  the  sun  are  so  urgent 

[t.  e.,  so  anxious  to  help  men] ,  the  bystanders  are  saying, 

*  Why  are  these  people  so  elated  ?" 

The  following  passage  from  the  third  sermon  teaches 
that  men  must  co-operate  with  the  Gods  in  this  work 
of  moral  reformation  : — 

<<  This  impatience  of  the  Gods  is  due  to  their 
desire  to  put  a  pillar  in  the  heart  of  man.  Though 
they  long  to  put  up  this  pillar  in  the  heart,  they  cannot 
see  where  to  place  it,  because  the  water  is  not  clear. 
Quickly  find  a  way  of  purifying  this  water.  Make  it  clear 
by  using  a  sieve  and  sand.  The  heart  and  the  mouth, 
they  are  the  sand  and  the  sieve.  If  you  understand  this, 
pnt  in  place  this  pillar  of  the  heart.  If  this  pillar  be 
once  in  place,  the  world  will  certainly  be  at  peace.'* 

The  Hymns. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  hymns  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  which  has  been 
printed.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  much  interest,  both 
on  the  part  of  believers  and  critics,  should  center  in  them. 
They  are  described  as  "  The  Kagura  Hymns,"  or  often 
as  **  The  Twelve  Hymns."  Occasionally  in  the  poetical 
prayers  of  the  irregular  Shintd  sects,  there  is  so  much  of 
sustained  and  noble  imagery  as  to  demand  a  metrical  transla- 
tion. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  these  hymns  as 
a  whole,  or  even  with  any  one  entire  hymn,  though  a 
few  stanzas  here  and  there  are  far  above  the  general  level. 
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There  is  little  in  their  form  to  suggest  an  attempt 
at  rhythm,  miless  it  be  a  certain  balancing  of  clanseft 
which  at  first  sight  resembles  the  parallelism  of  thd! 
Hebrew  Psalms,  bat  a  closer  examination  shows  thai 
the  resemblance  is  superficial  and  is  confined  to  the  form— - 
is  sometimes  merely  mechanical.  This  balancing  of  claoses* 
can  only  be  represented  very  imperfectly  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  because  of  the  different  ord^  of  thoogfal. 
The  language  of  these  hymns  is  not  less  homely  than 
tliat  of  the  discourses  of  Omiki  and  their  interpretation 
is  beset  with  no  fewer  difficulties.  A  considerable  number 
of  passages  which  were .  undoubtedly  plain  enough  at  the 
time  when  they  were  (probably)  improvised,  are  almoat; 
meaningless  as  they  stand,  t.  «.,  while  they  originall^r 
took  on  a  meaning  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
^hcy  were  uttered,  now  that  these  circumstances  are 
foi  gotten,  they  remain  a  collection  of  disconnected  sent* 
ences  into  which,  though  an  active  imagination  can 
perhaps  infuse  a  meaning,  there  will  be  no  assurance* 
that  it  coincides  with  the  thought  iu  the  mind  of  the 
author. 

Still,  however  broken  and  imperfect  the  form  o£ 
these  hymns  may  be,  and  however  much  they  may  have 
lost  by  separation  from  the  incidents  which  called  them 
forth,  there  are  noble  thoughts  enough  to  accouut  for  the 
interest  which  they  have  excited  and  the  hold  they  have 
gained  upon  the  hearts  of  the  believers. 

The  translation  which  follows  is  believed  to  be 
faithful,  though  it  is  confessedly  and,  I  may  say  pur- 
posely, rough.  The  notes  which  are  added  will  serve  sv 
a  commentary  and  set  forth  what,  after  considerable  study, 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

One  at  least  of  the  hymns  has  been  set  to  mnsio 
written  both  by  the  staff  and  the  Tonic-sol-fa  notation.. 
This  music  was  prepared  by  two  of  Uie  principal  band- 
masters of  the  Japanese  army. 
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THE  KAGURA**  HYMNS. 

Inisodugtobt  Yebsbs. 

Drive  away  evil  and  deliver  us, 

0  August  Kings  of  the  Heavenly  Principles! 

Let  me  say  a   few   words !    Listen   to   Uie   words  of  the 

Gods !     Don't  speak  evil  things   [of  this  revelation]  I 
Marriage  was  instituted  in  imitation    of  the  heavena 
and  the  earth  of  this  world. 
The  Gods  are  hastening    to   drive  away  evil   and  deliver 

all.     0  the  Mound  of  the  Sweet  Dew  I " 
Though  we   search  through  the  universe  of  ten  thousand 

worlds. 
There  is  not  one  who   understands    [the  true  relation  of 

the  Gods  to  man] . 
This  was  natural,  for  there  has  been  no  one  to  explain. 
It  was  no  fault  of  men  that  they  did  not  know. 
Now  the  Gods  have  revealed  themselves  ; 
They  are  explaiuing  all  things. 

Though  men  call  this  place  the  Divine  Begion  of  Yamato, 
Its  origin  they  do  not  know. 
If  one  will  hear  about    this  origin,  be  he  whom  he  may, 

he  will  become  absorbingly  interested. 
If  you    want   to  hear,   if  you  will  come   and    inquire,  I 

will   tell   you    the   origin  of  all    things — everything. 
When     the    Gods     come    forth  and    explain     all    things, 

the  whole  world  will  rejoice. 
Since    the  deliverance    of    all    things    is    hastening    on. 
The  whole  world  begins  to  rejoice. 


^  Kagura  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain  element  of  the  ShintS 
worship.  It  inclades  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in  connection  with 
the  temples.  With  the  Tenri  Eyokwai,  however,  it  refers  to  the 
sacred  dances  in  connection  with  which  these  hymns  are  sung. 

*BThe  Japanese  term  is  Kan-ro-dai,  It  apparently  refers  to 
the  spot  where  Izanagi  and  Izanami  first  met.  Bee  the  section  of 
this  paper  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Tenrikyo. 
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Hymn  I.     (Hito  kudari  tne). 

(1)  The  fertUizing  in  the  First  Moiith,>« 
Oh  I  how  strange  1 

(2)  If  we  with  laughter  receive  this  fertilization, 
Oh  1  how  delightful ! 

(8)  Make  steady  your  three  year's  heart.* 

(4)  [Thus]  the  society  of  the  world, 

(6)  Will  become  prosperous. 

(6)  [Grain,  etc.]  will  be  produced  without  limit. 

(7)  If  all  sorts  [of  grain,  etc.]  be  produced, 

(8)  Yamato  will  be  prosperous. 

(9)  Come  hither  1 

(10)  The  rate  of  production  is  fixed  [t.  «.,  there  need  be 
no  anxiety  about  the  crops  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful] . 

Hymn  Ilr**     {Futa  kudan  me), 

(1)  Clatter,   Clatter !    The  beginning  of  the  New  Year's 
dances, 
Oh  !  how  delightful ! 

''To  what  this  refers  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  would  seem 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  of  such  prosperity  that  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter  the  fields  will  yield  rich  fruit. 

I*  The  Japanese  term  is  taruat,  but  as  no  Chinese  ideographs 
are  used,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  The  traditional  interpretation 
is  embodied  in  my  translation.  The  priests  say  this  word  refers 
40  the  fickleness  of  children,  but  a  Japanese  friend,  for  whose 
judgment  I  have  great  respect,  identifies  it  with  a  word 
current  among  tlie  lower  classes,  which  means  to  scatter  one's  pro- 
perty, and  hence,  to  carouse.  If  this  latter  view  be  correct  the 
meaning  would  be,  translating  freely,  *'Give  up  carousing  and 
become  sober  and  sedate.**  This  passage  illustrates  the  perplexing 
condition  of  the  text,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  determinative 
ideographs.  However,  there  are  not  many  other  cases  where  there 
is  so  little  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  critic. 

B^This  hymn  was  evidently  written  just  before  the  building 
of  the  first  temple. 


\ 
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(2)  If  this  miracolons  building  bo  begun, 

Oh  I  how  prosperous  [our  sect  will  be]  ! 
(8)  [This  prosperity]  comes  to  the  individual 

(4)  The  world  is  made  better. 

(5)  If  all  come  to  us, 

(6)  The  root  of  rebellions  will  be  cut  off. 

(7)  If  poverty  be  relieved, 

(8)  The  root  of  diseases  will  be  cut  off. 

(9)  If  the^hearts  of  the  people  are  steady, 
{10)  The  region  will  be  at  peace. 

Hymn  III.     (Mi  kudati  me), 

(1)  Hinomoto's  Shoyashiki.« 

Its  place  of  service   [t.  «.,  worship]  is  the  foundation 
of  the  world 

(2)  As  to  this  place  of  wondrous  service, 

Though  we  appeal  to  no  one, 
(8)  All  the  world  gathers, 

Gomes  flocking  together.     This  is  strange. 

(4)  "Welcome  I  Welcome ! 

Now  true  deliverance  is  coming 

(5)  We  contiuualiy  meet  with  contempt  and  reviling,  but 
we  give  wondrous  deliverance. 

(6)  Don't  offer  unreasonable  petitions. 
Come  in  simplicity  of  heart. 

[Response.]  ^ 

(7)  As    regards    everything,    from    this    time   forth,    in 

simplicity, 
Relying  upon  the  Gods,  will  we  walk. 

^  Hinomoto  is  the  pure  Japanese  equivalent  for  the  Sinico- 
Japanese  came  for  Japan,  the  Souroe  of  the  Sun.  Its  use  is 
restricted  to  poetry.  Shoyashiki  is  the  old  name  of  the  village  of 
Mishima. 

^  The  stanzas  7-10  would  appear  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
sponse. 
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(6)  There  is  nothing  sor  painful  as  disease. 

I  also  will  daily  offer  worship. 
(9)  Though  I  have  hitherto  worshipped, 

The  original  Gods  have  I  not  known. 
(10)  Those  who  now  reveal  themselves 

Are  the  true  Gods  without  dispute. 

Hymn  IV.     {Yo  kudari  me). 

(1)  Whatever  men  may  say, 

The  Gods  are  looking  upon  us,  he  at  peace. 

(2)  Let  the  hearts  of  the  two  ^  be  at  peace. 

All  things  whatsoever  will  come  to  light. 
(8)  Look  all  of  you,  0  ye  bystanders  I 

Behold  the  working,  the  doing  of  the  Gods  1 

(4)  Night  and  day,  ding  dong,  rubadub,  we    perform  our 

service. 
The  neighborhood  will  be  in  commotion. 

(5)  Since  deliverance  is  ever  hastening, 

Quickly  become  joyful.     {Yo  ki  ni  narite  koi.) 

(6)  As  to  the  villagers,  we  long  to  help  them. 

But  they  do  uot  understand. 

(7)  All  sorts  of  mutual  help. 

From  the  depths  of  your  breasts  think  out. 

(8)  The  root  of  disease  is  thoroughly  torn  out, 

The  heart  gradually  becomes  joyous. 

[Response,  9-10] . 

(9)  Here  is  the  Paradise  of  this  world. 

I,  too,  quickly,  quickly,  desire  to  come. 

(10)  Now  within  my  heart, 

Has  it  become  perfectly  pure.     How  grateful  I  am  I 


*•  Tho  rcfcrciioe  of  the  word  two  w  obscure,  but  I  think  the 
•tanza  is  to  I>e  •mderstood  as  an  exhortation  to  conjugal  har- 
Monv. 
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Hymn  Y.  (^lUtUsu  hudari  me). 

(1)  Since  the  earth  is  wide, 

There  may  be  here  and  there  other  ways  of  deliveranee. 

(2)  But  the  wondrous  way.  is  here. 

There  is  deliverance  both  in  pregnancy  and  small-pox* 
(8)  Water  and  the  Gods  are  alike. 

They  wash  away  the  ^th  of  the  heart. 

(4)  There  is  no  man  without  desire, 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  Gods  there  is  no  desire, 

(5)  However  much  one  performs  service, 

The  revealed  happiness  is  in  due  proportion. 

(6)  Thoroughly  forget  your  heart  of  cruelty ; 

Gome  with  gentleness  of  heart. 

(7)  No  hard  service  is  exacted ; 

This  is  simply  a  place  ot  deliverance. 

(8)  It  is  not  Yamato  alone ; 

This  deliverance  goes  to  all  provinces. 

(9)  [Response]   Here  is  the  service  of  the  world. 
A  wondrous  place  has  been  revealed. 

However    much     one    performs    religious     worship 
{shitijin), 
It  is  by  no  meaus  in  vain. 

Hymn  VI.  (A/u  hudari  me). 

(1)  The  heart  of  man 
is  deeply  skeptical, 

(2)  Since  the  Gods  have  offered  wondrous  deliverance 
We  can  understand  all  things. 

(8)  All  that  is  in  the  breast  of  the  world 

is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
(4 )  Yoxk  have  indeed  done  well  to  come ; 

This  is  the  place  of  deliverance. 
(jS)  Whenever  you  share  in  the  music  or  the  dance. 

Wonderful  deliverance  will  follow. 
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(6)  They  come  with  all  sorts  of  requests  ; 

The  ways  of  receiving  are  also  a  thousand. 

(7)  However  much  religious  service  be  performed^ 

Faults  must  not  be  tolerated. 

(8)  But  religious  service  must  be  performed ; 

Correct  your  faults ! 

(9)  After  having  carried  onr  worship  thus  far, 

We  must  see  the  fruit. 

(10)  What  you  have  just  seen, 

the  fan  ceremony,  is  wonderful  in  its  efficacy, 

Hymn  YU.^  (Nana  kudan  me). 

(1)  To  speak  one  word  is  loyalty  to  the  Gods. 

It  simply  diffuses  the  fragrance  [of  our  religion]  • 

(2)  If  there  be  true  sincerity  (lit.,  a  deep  heart) 

No  one  will  prevent  [such  exhortation]  • 
(8)  According  to  the  mind  of  the  world, 

there  is  no  one  who  does  not  desire  tillage  land. 
(i)  If  there  bo  good  land,  with  one  accord. 

All  desire  it,  do  they  not  ? 

(5)  Every  one  without  distinction 

[will  say]    *  I,  too,  want  that  land.' 

(6)  Don't  over   urge    the  people    and  say  *  do    this '    or 
'do  that.* 

The  decision  must  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  one* 

(7)  Tillage  laud  is  sought  after, 

Whatever  the  price  may  be. 
(8)  This  yard  is  the  tillage  land  of  the  Gods. 
All  seed  sown  here  will  spring  up. 


10  The  general  purport  of  this  hymn  is  plainly  an  6X« 
hortation  to  missionary  effort.  There  must  be  readiness  to  speak* 
bat  without  over- urging;  the  exhortation  should  be  spontaneous 
like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  or  the  self-evident  fertility  of  the 
soil:  suoh  an  evidently  sincere,  though  modest,  effort  at  pro« 
pagation  wiU  surely  be  ef&oacions. 
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« 

(9)   [Besponse    9-10]    If   this    be    the    tillage   land  of 
the  world. 
I,  too,  will  sow  in  abundance. 
(10)  All  the  world  has  come  to  sow  seed. 

Whoever   has    planted    seed    shall    harvest    without 
fertilizers. 

Hyun  Vin.  (Ya  kudari  m^. 

(1)  In  this  wide  world  and  even  in  this  province, 

There  are  both  stones  and  standing  trees,  are  there  not  ? 

(2)  Although  we  are  engaged  in   this   wondrous  building, 

We  make  no  appeal  to  any  one. 
(8)  As  all  gradually  come  flocking  to  us  from  the  world. 
This  [work  of  building  the  miya]  can  be  accomplished^ 

(4)  Oompletely   forgeting  your  heart   of  desire    (jyoku   no 

kokoro), 
Begin  to  establish  a  heart  of  virtue  {toku  no  hohoro)^ 

(5)  However  long  we  have  delayed, 

It  is  because  we  have  not  been  working  sincerely, 

(6)  Don't  hurry  thoughtlessly. 

Thiuk  the  matter  over  within  the  breast. 

(7)  After  your  hearts  are  once  purified, 

Then  begin  the  building. 

(8)  Going  for  into  the  mountains, 

I  found  both  stones  and  standing  trees. 

(9)  Though  we  think   to  cut  these  Irees  and  bring  these 

stones 
It  must  be  as  the  Gods  will. 

(10)  Now  the  hearts  of  us  all  are  thoroughly 

purified   [i.  e.,  have  become  clear, 
as  water  does  by  settling] . 

Hymn.  IX.  {Koko  kudari  me), 

(1)  Walking  all  over  the  earth  I  deliver  [men  and  collect] 
one  sen  or  two  sen  [contributions]  • 
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{V)  I  will  protect  yon  from  trouble. 

Trust  in  the  heart  of  the  Gods. 
^8)  When  we  look  into  the  heart  of  the  world, 

We  see  that  desire  is  mingled  there. 
(i)  If  there  be  desire,  I  beg  yon  to  cause  it  to  cease, 

[Otherwise]  there  can  be  no  acceptance  with  the  Gods. 
(6)  Let  every  one  without  distinction, 

Make  steady  his  heart  and  come. 

(6)  I  do  not  unreasonably  ask  you  to  come  until  you  hava 

made  up  your  minds. 

(7)  Now  certainly  all — every  one — 

must  make  up  his  mind. 
(&)  Even  in  the  mountains  all  about, 

lliey  worship  the  Lords  of  the  Heavenly  Principlecu 

(9)  Here  though  they  engage  in  worship, 

There  is  no  one  who  understands. 

(10)  Now  since  I  call  out  the  names  of  the  Gods, 
Quickly  come  hither  to  inquire. 

Hymn  X.     {To  kudari  me). 

{!)  The  heart  of  man  is  by  no  means  easily  understood. 
(2)  Though  we  are  offering  wondrous  deliverance, 
This  is  the  first  revelation  of  it. 

(8)  This  mud  in  the  water, 

I  want  you  quickly  to  remove. 

(4)  The  endless  desire  [of  our  hearts]  is  muddy  water. 

The  complete  cleansing  of  the  heart,  this  is  supreme 
bliss  (Goku  raku,) 

(5)  This  matter  will  ever  be, 

the  theme  of  conversation. 

(6)  Though  I  have  uttered  cruel  words, 

It  is  because  deliverance  is  urgent. 

(7)  Though  I  suffer,  it  is  from  my  own  heart — 

It  is  self-reproach. 

(8)  Although  disease  is  a  distressing  thing. 

No  one  understands  its  source. 
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^9)  XJbiil  now,  no  one  ai  all 

has  known  the  Bonrce  of  disease. 
{10)  Now  it  is  revealed  ; 

The  source  of  disease  is  in  the  heart* 

Hymn  XI.     {Ju  icH  k%tdar%  m«). 

(1)  In  Shoyashiki  of  Hinomoto, 

Establish  the  house  of  the  Gods. 

(2)  Husbands  and  wives  together  serve  the  Gods, 

This  is  the  original  germ  (mono  dane). 
(8)  If  we  look,  the  whole  world  gradually 

by  bringing  earth  ^  is  coming  to  serve  the  Goda. 
{4)  Forgetting  desire,  serve  the  Gods ; 

This  is  the  best  fertilizer. 

(5)  It  is  an  endless  carrying  of  earth. 

If  there  be  still  men  [needed]  ,  I,  too,  will  go. 

(6)  Since  we  do  not  unreasonably  prevent  any. 

Whoever  has  the  will,  let  bim  come. 

(7)  This  is  a  wonderful  carrying  of  earth. 

Because  it  is  a  service  to  the  Gods. 

(8)  By  digging  and  carrying  away  the  earth  of  the  yard, 

We  merely  change  the  place. 
{9)  That  no  one  at  all  till  now 

Should  have  understood,  what  a  pity  1 
{10}  This  year  we  did  not  fertilize  the  fields, 

Yet  we  harvest  in  abundance,  how  delightful  I 

What  a  cause  for  gratitude  I 

Hymn  XII.     (Ju  ni  kudari  me), 

{!)  First,  by  builders'  estimates 
All  things  are  arraaged. 


"I  The  reference  here  is  to  a  kind  of  **bee"  in  which  all 
interested  in  a  temple  are  brought  together  to  assist  in  building 
or  repairing  it. 


L 
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(2)  Since  we  are  engaged  upon  this   marvelous  buildings 

(fmhigi  nafushin)^ 
Fix  the  estimates  and  give  your  orders  I 
(8)  To  the  builders  who  are  coming  from  all  over  the  world 

Give  your  orders 

(4)  If  you  have  good  master  bnilders, 

Quickly  send  them  hither. 

(5)  We  certainly  need  four  master  builders  ; 

Quickly  arrange  for  the  estimates. 

(6)  We  force  no  one  to  come,  mind  you  I 

Surely  they  [the  builders]  will  gradually  come. 

(7)  This  marvelous  building, 

If  it  be  begun,  there  will  be  no  interruptions. 

(8)  If  you  go  iuto  the  midst  of  the  mountains, 
Take  with  you  the  rough  builders ! 

(9)  Here  are  the  carpenters, 

Here  are  the  joiners  1 

(10)  Now  the  whole  number 

of  the  builders  in  complete. 

The  Dootbines. 

The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  sermons  and 
hymns  of  Omiki  is  sufficient  to  indicate  her  great  in- 
debtedness to  that  popularized  Confucianism  of  which  th  e 
Shingaku  and  Kind  Dowa  are  familiar  representutions. 
She  assumes  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  male 
and  female  principles  embodied  in  all  nature.  She  as- 
sumed  also  the  general  truth  of  the  type  of  ShintOism 
taught  by  the  By6bu  Shinto,  and  hence  a  good  deal  of 
Buddhist  philosophy.  She  evidently  regarded  her  teaching 
as  supplemental  to  that  of  the  priests  of  her  regioni. 
though  of  radical  importance.  The  pains  taken  in  the 
accouut  of  the  Cosmogony  to  state  the  connection  between 
the  best  known  Buddhist  worthies  and  the  Ten  Gods 
of  the  new  teaching,  show  conclusively  that  she  had  na 
wish  to  part  company  with  her  old  teachers. 
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As  has  been  already  stated,  while  Omiki  taught  that 
the  Ten  Gods  should  be  worshipped,  and  while  the  phrasOi 
Tenri  0  no  Mikoto,  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  services 
of  the  sect,  she  also  insisted  that  the  real  allegiance  of 
man  is  due  to  the  moon  and  sun."  In  Omiki's  direct  teaching, 
aside  firom  the  Cosmogony,  the  formula,  Tsuhi-hi  (The  moon 
and  sun)  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  referring  to  the  Gods 
excepting  when  the  generic  term,  the  Gods,  is  used.  While 
accepting  polytheism,  she  comes  as  near  to  what  Max 
Miiller  has  called  henotheism  as  her  Chinese  philosophy 
would  allow.  Practically  she  would  seem  to  have  believed 
in  two  Gods  and  two  only — one  representing  the  male  and 
the  other  the  female  principle — who  always  work  together 
and  exert  a  joint  influence  upon  the  world  in  general,  but 

• 

especially  upon  man.  As  they  are  represented  conspicuously 
in  nature  by  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  so  are  they  represent- 
ed in  human  society  by  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
These  Gods  are,  according  to  Omiki,  spiritual  beings  chiefly 
(one  passage  says  exclusively)  revealed  in  the  human  heart 
and  endowed  with  personal  attributes.  They  are  capable  of 
all  the  emotions  which  agitate  the  human  breast.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  consistent  theology  from 
such  a  source,  and  it  need  cause  no  surprise  to  find  ex- 
pressions which  imply  that  the  deities  embodied  in  the 
moon  and  sun  are  the  source  of  all  that  is,  in  close  connection 
with  other  passages  which  assume  the  eternity  of  matter 
and  the  limitation  of  the  divine  activity.  This  dualism  is 
that  of  immaturity  and  need  not  obscure  the  evident  tendency 
toward  monotheism  which  becomes  even  more  apparent  in 
the  sermous  of  some  of  her  later  followers. 


»  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  teaching  the  primacy  of 
the  moon  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  Omiki  agrees  with  the 
Chaldean  and  Babylonian  mythologies.  See  Bawlinson's  seven 
Great  Monarchies  (J.  Stilknan  Smith  <fc  Co.,  Boston,  1884),  pp. 
81  and  350. 
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It  shoald  be  observed  in  passing,  tbat  mnny  of  the 
passages  which  at  first  sight  suggest  monotheism  will 
be  fonnd  on  closer  study  to  be  absolutely  colorless 
in  tbis  regard.  This  arises  not  merely  from  the  absence 
of  any  distinct  form  for  the  plural,  but  in  many 
cases  to  an  indifierence  to  the  distinction  of  number.  In 
the  case  of  English  words  like  Hieep  and  dur^  which 
have  the  same  form  both  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
the  context  almost  invariably  fixes  the  number  and  the 
reader,  or  hearer,  is  seldom  iu  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
writer  in  this  regard,  even  when  the  idea  of  number  has 
little  to  do  with  the  main  thought.  With  a  person  like  Omiki, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  passages  in  her  writings  which  a  monotheist  might  adopt 
without  change,  but  in  which  the  term  Kami  sama  is  used, 
apparently  without  the  idea  of  number  being  even' present 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  she  had  been  met 
by  the  question  **  Do  you  refer  to  one  God,  or  to 
several  Gods?'*  She  would  probably  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  question,  regarding  it  as  irrelevant,  but 
would  have  promptly  answered  **  I  mean  the  Ten  Gods," 

The  tendency  to  Monotheism  is,  however,  as  I  have 
intimated,  suggested  by  the  persistent  use  of  the  formula 
TsvJcihi  (The  Moon  and  the  Sun),  but  quite  as  much  by 
a  somewhat  intangible  undercurrent  which,  wbile  it  evades 
description,  I  cannot  think  is  purely  a  matter  of  imagination. 
It  is  this,  in  large  degree,  I  think,  which  creates  the  impres- 
sion among  so  many  thiit  the  TenrikyO  is  closely  related  to 
Christianity.  This  tendency,  the  TenrikyO  preachers  gen- 
erally do  not  acknowledge,  but  they  cannot  escape  its  in- 
fluence. Last  year,  however,  a  preacher  in  Kyoto  went 
80  far  as  to  use  the  term  Tentei  (the  Lord  of  Heaven),  very 
definitely  in  a  monotheistic  sense.  A  colleague,  who  fol' 
lowed  him  at  the  same  meeting,  felt  called  upon  to  denounce 
such  an  approach  to  Christian  teaching,  and  he  did  so  in 
severe  terms  ;  but  his  own  sermon  was  taken  largely  from 
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the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  contained  some  pas*^ 
sages  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  current  Japanese 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  Here,  also,  one  mast 
speak  guardedly,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed 
standard  of  doctrine  for  the  preachers,  who  are  taken  as 
the  leaders  find  them.  After  very  meager  instruction  they 
are  left  chiefly  to  their  own  resources,  as  regards  material 
for  their  sermons.  But  making  every  allowance  which 
can  be  reasonably  asked,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that 
this  tendency  towards  monotheism  exists  and  that  it  is 
an  important  characteristic  of  the  new  teaching. 

But  this,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  us,  was  not- 
the  special  feature  of  the  new  revelation  which  Omiki 
sought  to  emphasize.  She  felt  that  she  had  been 
chosen  to  declare  a  new  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Gods 
to  man — they  are  the  Divme  Parents.  As  parents  are 
anxious  about  the  long  and  dangerous  paths  their  children 
travel,  and  seek  by  counsel  and  guidance  to  keep  them 
safe  firom  harm,  so  do  the  Divine  Parents  yearn  over 
men,  their  children,  as  they  travel  through  this  world^, 
beset  by  dangers  on  every  side.  For  some  inscrutable 
reason  men  have  not  heretofore  known  this  love,  but 
since  it  has  been  revealed  at  last,  it  cannot  be  that  any 
will  fail  to  respond  to  its  appeals.  The  great  desire  of  these 
Divine  Parents  is  to  see  their  children  happy — to  save 
them  from  the  effects  of  sin,  especially  from  suffering  and 
disease,  which,  according  to  Omiki,  all  have  their  cause 
in  the  impurity  of  the  human  heart.  Here  she  appeals 
to  her  hearers  to  cleanse  their  hearts  so  that  the  Divine 
Parents  may  be  able  to  bcbtow  the  tokens  cf  their  love- 
This  view  of  the  Divine  Parents  as  yearning  over 
their  children  naturally  led  to  the  doctrine  of  faiih-healing. 

NeithtT  physicians  nor  medicines  were  considered 
essential — indeed  Omiki  seemed  to  think  them  hind- 
rances to  the  efficacy  of  faith.  Healing  was  to  come  by 
faith  and  faith  alone.     She  also  taught  that  fertilizers  were- 
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nimeccssary  for  the  fields — that  the  best  crops  would 
result  from  the  seed  sown  iu  faith.  Under  pressure,  her 
followers  have  receded  from  this  extreme  teaching  and 
deny  with  emphasis  that  they  disparage  either  medical 
assistance  or  the  use  of  the  ordinary  helps  in  husbandry. 

In  view  of  the  relief  which  Omiki  attributed  to  the 
iami'Oroshi  before  referred  to,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  later  histor}*  of  the  sect. 
The  explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fixed 
purpose  of  the  civil  authorities  to  stamp  out  the 
practice  which  is  said  to  have  done  much  harm  to 
those  addicted  to  it.  The  Tenrikyo  leaders,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  attitude  at  the  outset,  are  mani- 
festly determined  to  allow  no  ground  for  the  charge 
of  opposition  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  in 
such  matters.  Hence  they  assort  that  they  willingly  make 
use  of  all  available  medical  help,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
look  to  the  Divine  Parents  as  the  main  source  of  hope. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  beginning,  the  so-called 
kami'Oroshi  ceremony  played  an  important  part  in  their 
faith-cures  and  that  it  is  sometimes  secretly  resorted  to 
even  now  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  public  teaching  shows 
no  trace  of  this  superstition,  aud  a  temple-keeper  of  whom 
I  inquired  stated  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  ceremony 
is  never  practiced.  I  referred  him  to  the  story  of  Omiki, 
at  which  he  remarked  that  the  practice  may  have  existed 
in  her  day,  but  that  it  was  unknown  now. 

Even  should  it  be  proved  that  the  practice,  were  tol- 
erated, it  need  not  constitute  a  reproach  against  this  sect, 
or  an  indication  of  a  reactionary  tendency.  It  might 
simply  mean  that  the  TenrikyO  believers  have  not  yet 
thrown  oflf  the  common  usages  of  the  grade  of  society 
in  which  their  doctrine  took  its  rise.  This  practice,  to  the 
minds  of  many  a  simple-minded  peasant,  is  clothed  with 
a  meaning  to  which  even  the  foreign  observer  can  respond. 
On    another    occasion,  I    stated    before    this   society  that 
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ihere  exists  in  the  provinoe  of  Ise,  or  rather  in 
certain  parts  of  it,  the  custom  of  visiting  the  village 
shrine  at  important  epochs  in  life  in  order  to  obtain 
some  special  revelation  from  the  Gods.  It  is  said  that 
boys  are  accustomed  to  go  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  if 
their  parents  be  living,  bat  otherwise  at  seventeen. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  which  is  fixed  as  the  time  when 
ft  man  assumes  the  full  duties  of  manhood  aad  can  enter 
the  village  councils,  they  again  visit  the  ancestral  shrine 
and  seek  the  guidance  of  the  gods  in  their  new  duties. 
A  third  visit  is  made  at  the  of  age  forty-five,  the  time  when, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  a  man  may  hope  to 
lay  aside  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  become  inhyo. 
On  each  of  these  occasions,  it  is  said,  the  priest  of  the 
Bhrine  causes  the  tutelary  divinity  to  descend  and  occupy 
for  the  time  the  body  of  the  supplicant,  who  falls  into 
ft  trance  and  while  unconscious  gives  utterance  to  the 
divine  message.  This  message  the  priest  receives  and  trans* 
mits  to  bis  client  when  consciousness  is  regained.  How 
&r  this  custom  may  prevail,  I  cannot  say,  but  that  it 
expresses  the  same  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
Parents  which  Omiki  sought  to  cultivate  is  evident.  It 
is  not  maintained  that  she  originated  this  thought,  but 
eimply  that  she  emphasized  it  and  made  it  the  central 
truth  of  her  teaching.  While  teaching  the  love  of  the 
Oods,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  warn  men  that  this 
love  must  not  be  trified  with.  No  prayers  nor  religions 
service  are,  they  are  told,  of  any  avail  so  long  as  the 
heart  is  impure. 

The  corollary  of  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  love,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  while  not  so  clearly  enunciated,  or 
at  least  so  much  emphasized,  in  the  scriptures  of  the 
TenrikyS,  has  been  taught  very  clearly  by  some  of  its 
more  recent  representatives.  A  preacher  in  Kyoto  not  long 
siuce  embodied  this  doctrine  in  a  most  interesting 
sermon.     The  Gods  are,  he  said,  the  Divine  Parents  and 
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henee  we  are  all,  high  asd  low,  brothers  aod  sistera^ 
The  Emperor  is  the  elder  brother,  the  head  of  tht^ 
family f  occupying  the  Pareots'  place.  All  duties  of  loyalty 
to  him,  as  well  as  those  tributary  to  the  general  well* 
being,  really  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  great  dnJtj 
of  filial  obedience  to  the  Divine  Parents ;  every  tramh 
gression  of  the  laws  is  an  effort  to  thwart  the  purpoa^ 
of  parental  love  which  seeks  the  welfare  of  all  the  hnmaa 
children. 

This     suggests    the    universality     of    the    teaching* 
While   all   mankind   are  one  family,  the  Japanese  are  id  ^ 
the  direct  line  and  the  nearest   to  the  parent  stock,  but 
ere   long  all   nations    will   come    flocking  to   Yamato  U> 
acknowledge  their  filial  duties  to  the  Divine  Parents. 

Relatively  little  is  made  of  the  future  stHte,  aod  yet  it 
IB  evident  that  our  prophetess  believed  in  it.  She  aaaumea 
its  reality  rather  than  preaches  it.  She  teaches  in  one 
paragraph  that  the  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  Goda 
and  that  death  is  the  separation  of  this  spirit  from  the 
body.  To  use  her  figure,  which  reminds  us  of  St.  Paol^ 
death  is  like  changing  ones  clothes.  Whither  this  spirit 
goes  she  does  not  say,  though  she  certainly  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  personal  identity  is  not  lost  and  thaii 
for  the  good  at  least,  there  is  a  reunion  with  the  Divine 
Parents  in  some  happy  Paradise. 

The  problem  of  the  co-existence  of  divine  sovereignty 
and  human  freedom  seems  to  have  vaguely  risen  before 
the  mind  of  Omiki,  for  she  warns  her  hearers  agaiost 
the  mischievous  theory  that  the  character  of  this  present 
life  is  fixed  by  the  events  of  a  previous  state  of  existence. 
While  she  states  that  it  is  true  the  Gods  rule  the 
world  by  means  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  present  life  and  previous  states  of  existence,  she 
makes  it  very  plain  that  the  assent  to  this  doctrine  of 
divme  providence  must  not  lead  men  to  throw  off  the 
responsibility   for   their  personal    conduct.      She  teaches 
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by  the  figare  of  the  pillar  which  the  Gods  are  prevented 
from  setting  up  in  the  turbid  pool  of  the  human  heart 
because  they  cannot  see  where  to  place  it,  that  there 
must  be  cooperation  on  the  part  of  man  in  his  own  moral 
reformation — ^he  must  cleanse  his  heart  that  the  Gods 
may  find  a  firm  foundation  for  their  work. 

This  analysis,  rough  and  imperfect  though  it  con« 
fessedly  is,  will  show  the  worthy  aim  of  Omiki  and 
her  followers  and  justifies  the  statement  that  this  is 
an  ethical  movement.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the  recent 
sermons  which  I  have  examined  are  exhortations  to  duty 
which  miitatia  mutandis  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
Christian  teachers.  It  is  true  that  one  sermon,  and  only 
one,  indicates  a  low  standard  of  morality  in  certain 
important  respects ;  but  however  low  the  positiou  occupied 
by  the  preacher  and  presumably  by  his  hearers,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  make  them  better,  more  persistent 
and  exact  in  the  performance  of  their  various  social  duties. 
That  these  men  are  aU  sincere,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
maintain,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  sect  must  be 
judged  rather  by  the  character  of  the  general  teaching  than 
by  that  of  individual  teachers.  In  such  a  large  body,  it 
must  be  that  many  hypocrites  will  find  a  place,  but  the 
almost  universal  testimony  of  hearers  attests  the  general 
purity  of  the  teaching. 

I  am  aware  that  charges  of  gross  immorality  are  made 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Tenrikyd.  They  are  brought 
with  great  persistency  by  Buddhist  writers,  but  it  is  my  con- 
viction that,  so  far  as  the  body  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  these 
charges  are  not  justified.  It  is  charged  that  promiscuous 
dancing  in  the  dark  was  known  to  be  systematically  prac- 
ticed by  one  community,  and  that  many  scandals  grew  out  of 
it.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  however,  no  such  dances  are 
practiced  by  the  Tenrikyd  believers  now.  All  the  testimony 
I  can  find,  outside  of  Buddhist  polemics,  goes  to  show  that 
such  dances  are  rigidly  forbidden  and  that  men  and  women 
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invariably  nowadays  never  dance  together.  At  the  Ushi- 
gome  dihtrict  of  Tokyo,  at  least,  I  was  told  that  the  women 
do  not  dance  at  all.  That  the  TenrikyO  beliovera 
have  all  been  raised  above  the  general  standard  of  morality 
which  prevails  among  the  lower  classes  in  Japan,  I  do  not 
contend  ;  but  simply  record  my  conviction  that  the  move- 
ment is  on  the  whole  upward.  The  charges  may  for  the  most 
part  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  sectarian  hostility 
has  fixed  upon  sporadic  misconduct  in  isolated  con- 
gregations as  evidence  of  a  bad  character  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  body.  In  other  cases  the  charge  of  immorality 
is  brought  because  of  the  failure  to  note  that  the  evil 
belongs  not  so  much  to  the  sect  as  to  the  community 
or  class  concerned  and  might,  possibly  with  greater 
justice,  l)e  brought  against  the  very  men  who  so  virtuously 
condemn  the  party  of  moral  progress. 

The  question  arises,  how  far,  if  at  all,  is  the  Tenrikyd 
indebted  to  Christianity  ?  Here  we  must  discriminate 
between  the  Tenrikyo  of  Omiki  and  that  of  her  more 
recent  tollowers.  In  the  case  of  Omiki,  there  is  no 
evidence,  I  think,  that  she  was  consciously  indebted  to 
Christian  it) ,  though  there  are  some  pasfHges  in  her  writings 
which  remind  one  of  the  Christian  scriptures.  Certainly 
the  public  at  large  sees  a  connection  between  Tenrikyd 
and  Christianity.  This  doubtless  grows  out  of  the  general 
concep  ion  of  the  Deity  in  its  relation  to  man.  How 
far  this  may  be  owing  to  the  teaching  of  Xavier  and 
his  successors,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  possible,  and  I 
may  say  nt>t  improbable,  that  much  of  their  teaching 
remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people  during  the  long 
interval  between  the  expulsion  of  Christian  missionaries 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  missions  ;  but  no  sutisfactor}-  answer 
to  this  question  can  be  given  until  the  history  of  religion 
in  Japan  h)is  been  more  carefully  studied.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  this  conception  of  the  Deity,  with  its  corollaries, 
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does  not  appear  in  the  religions  literature  of  Japan  prior 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  that  would  be  fair  proof  that 
it  was  introduced  by  the  early  Christian  missionaries^ 
Until  such  a  carefol  study  is  made,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
As  regards  later  preachers,  it  is  plain  euough  that 
they  do  borrow  largely  from  Christiau  sources  and  do 
it  systematically.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  preachers 
of  this  sect  are  doing  more  to  give  currency  among  the 
lower  classes  to  certain  fundamental  Christian  doctrines 
than  the  missionaries  themselves. 

Worship. 

The  theory  which  underlies  the  worship  of  the 
Tenri  Kyokwai  seems  to  be  that  the  Divine  Parents 
desire  above  all  things,  to  see  their  earthly  children 
happy.  Hence,  in  view  of  their  great  love  and  in- 
numerable blessings,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  children 
to  rejoice  their  parental  hearts  by  giving  free  expression 
to  their  joy  and  gratitude.  While  prayer  is  not  neglected, 
the  main  current  of  worship  is  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
Accordingly,  music  and  dancing,  or  posturing,  form 
its  more  striking  elements.  Drums,  cymbals,  bells, 
clappers  of  hard  wood,  etc.  are  called  into  use. 

At  the  Ushigome,  ahihjokwai  (branch  church) 
the  orchestra  consists  of  a  flat  drum  about  eighteen 
iuches  in  diameter  hung  in  a  wooden  frame,  tastefully 
lacquered  and  gilded,  a  bell  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
hung  in  a  similar  frame,  a  pair  of  small  cymbals,  and  a  pair 
of  hard  wood  clappers,  besides  one  or  two  flutes  or  fifes. 
The  leader  of  the  orchestra  is  furnished  with  a  bundle  of 
tally  sticks,  as  an  aid  to  memory  in  conducting  the 
service. 

While  the  theorj'  of  the  service  makes  it  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  an  expression  of  thanksgiving,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  even  the  prophetess  herself  should 
fail  back   to   the  idea  of  worship  as  an  opui  operatum  by 
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greater  error  than  to  take  this  section  of  a  single  class 
Tthich  altogether  constitutes  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  as  a  standard  hy  which  to  judge  tlie  whole 
nation,  and  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  is 
written  of  the  Japanese  people  by  foreigners,  and  by 
natives,  too,  is  vitiated  by  the  use  of  this  mistaken 
standard.  We  need  not  say  that  there  is  more  superstition 
in  Japan  than  in  other  lands,  for  snch  comparisons  are 
of  little  value  unless  based  upon  a  more  careful  collection 
of  facts  than  is  now  possible ;  but  it  is  incontestible  thai 
there  is  an  abundance  of  superstition  on  every  hand  and  that, 
whatever  one  may  say  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tenriky6, 
it  makes  its  first  appeal  to  superstition.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  many  of  the  older  sects  belonging  to  the  same 
general  class  have  lost  their  novelty  and  hence  their 
grasp  upon  their  adherents.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes 
in  other  directions  many,  very  many,  with  eager  hearts 
'ook  to  this  new  teaching  and  see  in  the  enthnsiasm 
of  its  preachers  an  encouragement  to  faith.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  great  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Tenrikyo 
Eydkwai.  It  has  come  upon  the  field  at  a  most  favorable 
period,  when  almost  any'preacher  of  strong  faith,  who  can 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  would  be  sure  of 
a  hearing. 

To  speak  more  specifically,  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith-healing  may  be  said  to  be  the 
attractive  feature  of  this  teaching.  That  more  or 
less  remarkable  cures  are  e£fected  is  probably  beyond 
dispute;  though  it  is  difiicuit  to  secure  altogether 
satisfactory  evidence,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  evidence  does  not  exist.  It  is  difficult  to  secure, 
simply  because  of  the  necessarily  remote  relations  which 
foreigners  must  sustain,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the 
believers  of  this  sect.  In  view  of  what  is  known 
of  snch  cures  in  connection  with  other  religious 
movements,   it    is    only    natural    to    expect  to  find  them 


here.  We  may  therefore  accept  as  substantially  troa 
the  reports  of  the  cures  effected  by  the  Tenriky(> 
leaders,  while  reserving  the  right  to  doubt  in  any  specific 
case. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  hostile  critic  that  large  use 
is  made  of  money  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  poor. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  when  a  mau  is  known  to 
be  disheartened  by  business  troubles  to  the  extent  of 
nervous  depression,  small  sums  of  money  will  be  advunced 
to  relieve  the  immediate  stress  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  friendship  £Eiith  in  the  doctrine  is  built  up.  This 
may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  the  very  rapidity  of 
the  growth  of  the  sect  would  seem  to  render  it  impossible 
that  such  a  metbod  of  aid  should  be  a  prominent  element 
in  the  system  of  propagation.  It  is  further  said  by 
some  that  the  organization  of  the  sect  includes  a  plan 
for  mutual  aid — a  rude  kind  of  insurance — and  that  this 
attracts  many ;  but  I  find  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  scheme.  This  would  constitute  an  in« 
teresting  subject  for  investigation,  but  probably  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  gain  a  sufficiently  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  value  of  such 
a  system  of  aid,  granting  that  it  actually  exists. 

Organization. 

To  my  inquiries  regarding  tbe  nature  of  the  organi- 
zation, the  priests  whom  I  met  at  Mishima  replied 
that  there  was  no  orgauization.  This  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  question  of  organization  has 
not  been  specially  studied — that  what  there  is  of  or- 
ganization has  grown  up  naturally  and  without  thought  of 
a  logical  system.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  though 
rudimentary,  an  organization  there  must  be.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  head  priest  who  is  held  in  great  honor  and  who 
seems  to  be  the  seat  of  authority,  both  as  regards  teaching 
and  ecclesiatical  government.      There  are    also,    it    would 
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appear,  travelling  agents  clothed  with  large  sapervisory 
powers.  These  supervisors  appear  to  have  authority  to 
appoint  and  induct  into  office  the  representatives  of  the 
sect  in  the  provincial  towns  and  villages,  at  least 
during  the  missionary  stage ;  though  the  congregations, 
or  rather  the  principal  congregations,  in  the  large  cities  are 
in  direct  relations  with  the  head  temple. 

These  principal  conjugations  are  called  huvkyokwai^ 
i.  e.,  divisional  churches,  and  they  through  their  kwaichdf  or 
church  presidents  exercise  a  certain  authority  over  the 
smaller  congregations  which  are  called  shikydkwait  or 
branch  churches.  Each  hunkyokwai  and  shikyokwai  has 
its  president,  c/io,  and  a  considerable  number  of  preachers 
besides,  doubtless,  other  officers.  None  of  these  officers 
or  preachers  are  puid  in  any  way,  it  is  stated  with  great 
positive  I)  ess.  At  the  Ushigome  (Akagishita  Machi) 
Shikyokicai,  I  was  told  that  not  even  the  ordinary  attend- 
ants of  the  temple  are  paid ;  that  the  faithful  divide 
up  the  work  and  serve  by  relays.  The  imilding  is  large 
and  well  appointed.  The  impression  which  it  createa 
upon  the  visitor  is  that  it  is  prepared  for  the  residence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  priests ;  but  my  informant 
stoutly  maintained,  and  he  was  evidently  the  man  in 
charge,  that  all  whom  I  saw  and  heard  about  the  place 
had  simply  come  in  to  worship  or  to  serve  for  the  stipulated 
time. 

The  candidate  for  the  office  of  preacher  must  first 
secure  the  approval  of  the  head  of  his  own  local  con- 
gregation who  transmits  his  names  to  the  huvhwaicKS 
and  he,  after  an  examination  of  some  sort,  in  turn 
transmits  the  names  with  his  recommendation  to  the 
HonbuchOy  the  Chief  Priest  at  Mishima,  who  through 
the  same  channels  sends  the  would-be  preacher  his 
license. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  salaries  are  paid 
during  the  missionary  stage,  for  preachers  are  sent  to  con* 
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siderable  distances  where  they  begin  work  with  some  display, 
which  must  mean  larger  bills  than  the  preacher  himself 
can  pay.  There  is  a  story  reported  from  Tamba,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  authentic,  which  indicates  that  in  certain 
cases  security  to  the  extent  of  yen  20.00,  is  exacted  from 
those  who  take  up  the  work  of  a  village  priest  though  this 
security,  may  be  in  some  cases  reduced  to  yen  10.00. 
These  facts  were,  I  am  told,  brojught  out  in  a  judicial 
inquiry  at  the  instance  of  a  would-be  priest  who  had 
with  mucli  e£fort  scraped  together  yen  10.00  and  paid 
it  over  to  a  man  who  acted  as  mediator  between  him 
and  tbe  supervisor,  but  who  failed  to  secure  his  appoint- 
ment. If  my  informant  be  correct,  all  the  parties  to 
this  affair  belonged  to  the  criminal  class — the  supposed 
supervisor  having  forged  his  own  credentials.  What 
the  issue  of  this  inquiry  may  have  been,  I  cannot  say, 
but  the  principals  soon  found  their  way  to  prison 
on  other  charges.  This  scandal  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
Tenrikyo  authorities  apparently  were  in  no  way  responsible 
for  it — indeed,  it  is  the  general  confidence  in  the  sect 
among  the  lower  classes  which  makes  such  scandals 
possible,  and  it  is  noted  here  simply  because  of  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  question  of  organization. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
as  regards  local  affairs  is  accorded  to  each  congregation, 
but  the  presidents  of  the  congregations  are  I  understand 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Priest.  There  is  no  systematic 
arrangement  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood  and  while, 
as  has  been  said,  the  general  line  of  teaching,  apart 
from  the  few  special  doctrines  of  the  sect,  would  seem 
to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Shingaku  and  Eiuo 
Ddwa,  the  Kurozumi,  etc.,  there  is  considerable  room 
left  for  individual  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  preachers, 
who  are  taken  as  they  are  found  and  chosen  rather  because 
of  oratorical  gifts  than  because  of  their  close  adherence 
to  a  strict  system  of  doctrine. 
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Conclusion. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  new  teaching.  From  the  great  sensitiveness 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  to  public  opinion,  which 
has  led  them  already  to  modify  their  teaching  to  correspond 
with  the  growing  influence  of  rationalism,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  supernatural  element  will  gradually  lose 
its  prominence  and  that  little  besides  a  more  or  less 
interesting  and  valuable  ethical  teaching  will  remain.  The 
question  arises,  Ciin  the  organization  hold  together,  if  its 
adherents  lose  faith  in  the  revelation  of  Omiki  ?  It  seems 
to  me  there  can  be  but  one  answer  and  that  is  an  em- 
phatic, No.  The  very  efforts  of  the  leaders  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  are  a  confession  of  weakness  and  an  indication 
of  decay.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  efforts  is  a  large 
increase  of  numbers,  perhaps,  though  even  here  there  is 
room  to  ask  whether  the  increase  is  not  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of,  these  concessions ;  but  the 
ultimate  effect  of  rationalism  must  be  disintegration 
and  decay.  Though  the  organization  may  soon  be  lost, 
an  important  part  of  the  teaching  will  remain.  That 
portion,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  believe  to  be  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  henolheistic,  if  not 
actually  monotheistic,  movement  now  visible  in  Japan. 
As  such  it  deserves  further  and  more  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  students  in  comparative  religion — and  offers 
an  attrHctive  subject  for  investigation.  To  yield  the  best 
fruit,  however,  it  needs  to  be  connected  with  a  paius- 
taking  survey  of  the  whole  field  for  the  past  three 
hundred  years,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of 
the  many  heretical  sects  to  which  the  Tenrikyo  is  so 
closely  allied. 
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Read  June  12,  1895. 
I.  Historical  Sketch  (General). 

That  Echigo  is  an  oil  producing  region  has  long 
been  known ;  bat  the  discovery  of  the  oil  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  oil  industry  in  the  Nagaoka  region  is  quite 
recent,  and  forms  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  oil  history  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  information 
upon  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Nagaoka  oil  discovery  and 
production,  and  entire  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  paper.  I  can  only  strike  an  average  of 
the  many  stories  I  have  heard  from  several  of  the  "  oldest- 
inhabitants/'  and  ''  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me.*' 
Of  literature  upon  the  subject  there  is  as  yet  practically 
none. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  Echigo  is  said  to  date  from 
the  7th  year  of  Tenohi  TennO  (674  A.D.),  but  no  prac- 
tical use  is  known  to  have  been  then  made  of  the  disco- 
very. At  different  times  and  places  the  oil  has  passed  under 
a  variety  of  names,  such  as  yak^u-mizu,  ku^zUf  A-o-y^^. 
sekitan-yii,  seki-no-yu  and  teki-'yii. 
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The  first  discovery  which  seems  to  have  any 
historical  basis  dates  from  the  18th  year  of  KeichO 
(1618),  when  one  Magara  Nihei,  living  in  the  village  of 
Earameki  in  Naka  Kambara  Connty  (near  Niitsa)  found 
•oil  in  the  mountains  near  by,  and  for  fifteen  years 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  attempting  to  refine 
it  for  use,  Bucceediug  at  last  in  making  a  practical 
but  very  limited  consumption  of  it  for  lighting. 
C'Tomoshibi  no  tasuke  to  nam  beki  mono  wo 
miidashita.") 

At  this  village  is  one  of  the  Seven  Lights  (Nana- 
fushigi)  of  Echigo, — a  **  fire- well*'  (hi-no-ido)  where 
natural  gas  escapes  and  is  easily  ignited.  The  well  was 
formerly  regarded  with  much  superstition. 

From  Tempo  (1885)  to  Keio  (1865)  some  little 
progress  was  apparently  made,  men  beginning  to  dig 
in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  oil,  which 
they  put  into  large  closed  bottles.  Inserting  a  small 
bamboo  tube  they  were  able  to  obtain  light  by  igniting 
the  escaping  gas. 

In  the  2ud  year  of  Keid  (1866)  there  is  recorded  a 
good  deal  of  activity  in  well  digging  and  in  attempted 
refining  of  the  crude  oil.  At  this  time  oil  was  being 
produced  at  about  fifteen  places  in  the  Province ;  in  the 
five  counties  of  Kubiki,  Koshi,  Santd,  Eariwa,  and  Kam- 
bara ;  but  the  product  was  as  yet  very  small,  and  the 
refining  was  not  good. 

It  becoming  generally  known,  however,  that  oil  in 
paying  quantities  was  to  be  found  in  Echigo,  an  oil 
company  was  formed  in  Tokyo  in  the  5th  year  of  Megi 
(1872)  for  the  purpose  of  opening  ap  the  Echigo  fields. 
This  company  was  composed  of  interested  parties  from 
Echigo,  Shinano,  Uzen  and  Tdtomi.  Much  money  was 
put  into  prospecting  and  well-digging ;  but,  the  results 
not  equalling  the  expectations,  the  company  was  dissolved 
after  eight  years'  existence  (1880). 
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In  the  same  year  with  the  formation  of  this  company 
the  Japanese  Governmeot  engaged  the  services  of  Dr. 
Beujamiu  S.  Lyman  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  surveying  the  Hokkaido  coal 
fields.  After  completing  this  survey  Dr.  Lyman  went,  in 
1876,  to  Western  Japan,  surveying  and  mapping  the  four 
oil-producing  Provinces  of  Uzen,  Echigo,  Shinano 
and  Tdtdmi,  indicating  their  various  oil  veins.  This 
was  the  first  survey  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in 
Japan. 

As  the  abundance  of  oil  in  Echigo  became  more 
widely  known,  proposals  came  from  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States  to  rent  these  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  working  them.  Good  offers  were  made.  These 
offers  were  rejected,  but  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  made,  spurred  on  the  Japanese  to  more  steady 
endeavors  to  discover  and  utilize  their  hidden 
wealth. 

A  large  company  was  formed  with  substantial  capital* 
Digging  aud  refining  were  begun  with  the  hope  and  with 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  eventually  driving  foreign 
oil  from  the  market  by  the  abundance  and  excellence 
and  cheapness  of  this  home  product.  After  three  years 
of  effort,  the  originator  of  this  company  went  to  America^ 
spending  a  year  of  time  and  much  money  in  endeavoring 
to  learn  the  best  processes  of  digging,  and  refining ;  but 
soon  after  returning  with  his  newly  acquired  knowledge 
he  gave  up  the  whole  business. 

In  Meiji  19,  (1886)  the  famous  works  at  Amaze 
(Izumozaki)  were  begun  by  the  **  Nihon  Seki-yu  Ewai- 
sha."  Here  for  the  first  time  in  Japan  was  practiced 
the  novel  method  of  digging  under  the  sea  for  oil  (1888) ; 
and  here  also  for  the  first  time  boring  was  done  by  mach- 
inery,  brought  from  the  United  States  in  1890.  This 
company  has  become  doubtless  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  country. 
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Of  the  very  beginnings  of  *oil  discovery  in  the  Naga- 
oka  region,  there  are  nearly  as  many  varying  accounts 
as  there  are  people  who  pretend  to  know  the  facts. 

According  to  one  acconnt  the  very  first  discovery 
was  made  by  a  Chinaman,  one  Omi  Seishi,  in  the  8th 
year  of  Meiji  (1875).  After  digging  a  well  for  abont 
W  feet  in  the  mountains  near  Urase-mura  he  made  his 
discovery.  But  his  capital  becoming  exhausted  before 
oil  appeared  in  paying  quantity,  and  losing  his  hope 
and  faith  in  great  success,  he  abandoned  the  uudertak-. 
ing.  This  story  formerly  had  some  credit  attached  to 
it,  but  it  is  noticeable  now  that  the  only  part  of  the 
story  which  carries  much  weight  is  that  relating  to  the 
Chinaman's  retreat!  However,  the  account  gives  some- 
thing of  a  historical  reality  to  that  .well  by  going  on 
to  say  that  the  well  afterwards  came  into  possession  of 
a  man  living  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Fuzawa,  who 
obtained  from  it,  by  a  rude  sort  of  refining,  enough  oil 
for  his  own  family  use,  but  not  enough  to  put  upon  the 
market. 

For  the  next  ten  years  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  discover  the  hidden  treasure,  and  some 
pathetic  as  well  as  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  priva- 
tions and  attempts  at  secrecy  with  which  the  would-be 
discoverers  labored. 

One  poor  couniry  priest,  familinrly  known  as  **  0  Tera- 
Sama  *\  who  was  something  of  an  adventurer  and  a  reputed 
prophet,  also  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  petroleum 
problem.  He  prophesied  freely  of  the  wealth  which  the 
mountains  held  in  store  for  those  who  would  seek  it.  His 
stories  and  prophecies  proved  a  valuable  means  of  hoben. 
For  a  time  he  enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  His  desire 
was  to  organize  a  company  and  to  proceed  to  divert  a 
stream  of  the  hidden  wealth  in  his  own  direction;  but 
a  lack  of  completo  faith  in  his  own  prophecies,  coupled 
with    the   knowledge   that   failure   meant   the   loss   of  his 
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hoben,  led  biniy  in  an  evil  hour,  to  leave  the  path  of  faith 
and  to  try  to  walk  by  sight.  In  a  lonely  part  of  the 
mountains  he  secretly  began  to  dig  with  his  own  hands. 
Eitber  emboldened  by  a  prospect  of  sucoess,  or  drivea 
to  desperation  by  opposite  reasons,  he  ventured  upon  a 
loan  of  8,000  yen  from  his  trustful  friends.  All  this  sum 
was  exhausted  before  he  ''  struck  oil" ;  then  with  his 
creditors  urgent,  his  money  gone,  his  prophesied  wealth 
not  yet  come,  and,  most  of  all,  his  hdben  lost,  he  was  forced 
to  take  flight.  For  some  time  thereafter  the  petroleum 
problem  was  left  untouched. 

•After  a  few  years  of  exile,  however,  **  0  Tera-sama  *' 
returned,  and  some  persons  credit  him  with  having  been 
influential,  in  the  formation,  in  Meiji  20  (1887),  of  the 
^'Hoku-etsu  Eaisha**.  However  that  may  be,  this  com- 
pany did  come  into  existence  at  that  time,  and  it  was  the 
first  company  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  permission 
to  dig  for  oil  at  Urase.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  present  extensive  oil  industry  at  the  three  neighboring 
places  of  Urase,  Hire  and  Eatsubd.  A  number  of  unfor- 
tunate and  discouraging  attempts  were  at  last  crowned 
with  success.  In  the  early  part  of  Meiji  22  (1889)  a  well 
was  opened  which  produced  oQ  in  abundance.  The  people 
of  Nagaoka  were  thus  put  into  an  excellent  frame  of  mind 
for  celebrating  the  promulgation  of  'the  National  Con- 
stitution which  followed  immediately  (Feb.  lltb,  *89). 
The  Constitution  meant  a  new  era  of  life  and  prosperity 
for  the  nation ;  and'  the  people  of  Nagaoka  believed  that 
this  flrst  successful  oil  well  meant  for  them  a  new  era 
of  local  prosperity  such  as,  since  the  devastating  war 
of  the  Eestoration,  they  had  been  looking  for  in  vain. 

This  one  success  soon  bore  legitimate  frait  in  the 
rapid  formation  of  other  companies.  Within  three  years 
between  200  and  800  organizations  were  in  existence. 
Every  tsubo  of  available  land  in  the  oil  region  was  taken 
up;     mountains,    valleys    and    rivers    were    all  requisi- 
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tioned  for  experimental  digging ;  the  local  offiees  were 
thronged  with  eager  investors,  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  travelling  the  streets  peddling  the  stock 
coupons  of  as  many  different  companies  that  they  might 
supply  the  popular  demand ;  men  left  their  ordinary  places 
of  employment  to  embark  upon  the  wild  sea  of  specula- 
tion ;  the  people  of  five  counties  went  crazy  over  stocks 
and  margins,  over  dreams  of  individual  wealth,  and  visions 
of  prosperity  restored  to  their  native  towns  and  cities. 

II. — Oil-Well  Digging  and  Boeing. 

At  present  oil  is  successfully  produced  in  three  places 
in  the  Nagaoka  region.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  distHUce  from  Nagaoka  city,  as  well  as  in  the 
order  of  their  times  of  discovery,  Urase,  Hire  and  Eatsuh5. 
These  three  places  lie  comparatively  near  together,  situ- 
ated in  as  many  small  valleys  of  the  range  of  moun- 
ains  to  the  east  of  the  city,  locally  known  as  Higashi-yama. 

1. — Urase,  about  six  miles  N.  E.  from  Nagaoka,  is 
a  country  village  of  400  houses  in  the  midst  of  a  farming 
community,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  To 
this  point  karuma  can  go,  but  the  road  is  indescribably 
bad  and  dirty,  rendered  so  by  the  constant  passage  of 
rough  carts  used  in  transporting  the  crude  oil  from  the 
wells  to  the  refineries  at  Nagaoka. 

Passing  through  this  village,  and  following  a  steep 
and  rocky  road  for  two  miles  up  through  a  very  pretty 
little  gorge-like  valley,  one  comes  upon  an  animated  scene. 
There  200  oil-wells  are  clustered  together  near  the  apex 
of  the  valley  as  it  narrows  to  the  mountain.  The  wells 
there  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  place,  though 
the  daily  output  is  in  proportion  much  the  smallest  of  all. 
In  this  valley  oil  was  first  found ;  there  it  can  be 
obtained  with  the  least  digging ;  consequently  at  the  least 
expense.     These  facts  doubtless  explain  the  multiplication 
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of  wells  by  small  companies  with  limited  capital.  Bat 
even  there  none  of  tbe  wells  are  very  shallow,  though 
the  deepest  is  but  90  ken  (540  ft.) 

Until  this  year  all  digging  has  been  done  by  hand. 
Heceutly,  however,  machinery  has  been  procured  from  the^ 
United  States^  Whether  or  not  deeper  boring  will  produce 
more  oil,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered.  At  the  present 
rate  of  production  few  companies  are  willing  to  venture 
the  10,000  yen  necessary  for  setting  up  boring  machinery.. 
Only  one  company  so  far  has  made  the  venture,  and 
results  are  awaited  with  great  interest.  The  largest  well 
at  present  produces  but  10  barrels  (kolcu)  diiily.  This 
is  one-sevepth  of  the  whole  daily  output  at  Urase.  It 
is  evident  that  the  supply  of  oil  from  these  shallower 
wells  is  not  satisfying  expectations.  What  was  the  original* 
and  once  the  most  prosperous  company  of  the  place 
is  now  laboring  under  difficulties. 

2.  Hire. — Separated  fi;om  Urase  by  a  thin,  abrupt 
branch  of  the  mountains,  and  reached  by  a  -mile's  walk 
to  the  N.  £.,  is  the  little  pocket- like  valley  in  which  are- 
huddled  together  the  14  wells  of  Hire,  which  were  begun 
in  the  same  year  as  those  at  Urase,  but  somewhat  later. 
While  the  Hire  wells  are  many  fewer  in  number  than- 
ose  of  Urase  the  daily  product  is  nearly  twice  as  great, 
being  from  120  to  4.80  koku.  Of  tliis  amount  one  well  pro- 
duces 15  ko.'cii.  Hero  also  all  digging  has  been  done 
by  hand,  and  though  the  site  is  on  about  the  same  levels 
with  Urase,  the  wells  aro  deeper.  To  facihtate  transporta- 
tion the  hill  between  these  two  places  has  been- 
tunnelled. 

8.  KatsubO. — From  here  a  pretty  walk  and  climb  across- 
the  mountains  to  the  north  for  two  or  three  miles  by 
a  very  good  footpath,  brings  one  to  the  most  newly 
opened  and  most  productive  wells  of  all,  those  of  Katsubo.^ 
These  wells  are  also  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  some* 
what  broader  than  the  other  valleys  but  still  very  ccm* 
Vol.  xxiii.— 6 
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fined.  Here  aboat  70  wells  are  now  in  operation,  with 
a  daily  oatput  of  200  kokUf  the  largest  yield  from  a 
single  well  being  40  koku. 

The  first  well  at  Katsnbd  was  opened  on  Jnne  26th, 
1898,  which  fact  has  a  rather  sad  memoriul.  A  tall  wooden 
shaft  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  workmen  who  was  killed  in  the  well  by 
the  explosion  which  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  oil 
vein.  The  man's  body  was  buried  past  recovery  T)y  the 
inrnshing  sand  from  below. 

Until  the  spring  of  this  year,  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  digging  lias  all  been  done  by  laborious  hand  process. 
Two  companies,  however,  have  recently  set  up  machinery 
and  are  prepared  to  make  experiments  in  deep  boring. 
The  wells  here  are  about  110  ken  (660  ft.)  deep.  The 
cost  of  digging  a  well  is  about  1,200  yen,  the  average  depth 
being  about  one  ken  per  day,  work  going  on  day  and  night 
The  first  well  bored  by  machinery  has  yet  to  be  opened. 
Comparisons  of  time  and  cost  consequently  cannot  yet  be 
made ;  but  there  will  doubtless  be  a  saviug  by  machine-boring 
of  at  least  one  half  the  time  taken  by  hand  digging. 
The  character  of  the  soil  may  make  ii  much  greater 
difierence. 

From  Dr.  Lyman's  survey  it  appears  that  oil  is 
usually  found  in  rocky  places.  In  Echigo  the  oil  is  found 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs,  and  in  volcanic 
soil  formation.  The  Higashi-yama  of  the  Nagaoka  vicinity 
are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  but  the   noil   which   is  met 

with  in  the  digging  there  is  generally  so  soft  and  crumbling 
that  oven  the  digging  of  fairly  deep  wells  by  hand  is  Hot 
a  serious  undertaking  so  far  as  mere  manual  labor  is 
coucernod. 

One  feature  of  the  oil  industry  which  is  rather 
peculiar  to  Katsubo  is  a  sort  of  combination  (KyOdd)  iu 
which  a  company  sells  to  other  parties  the  right  of  digging 
one  or   more  wells  in  specified   plaees    upon   its   domiiio. 
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The  largest  company  here  recently  realized  the  sum  of 
20,000  yen  from  the  sale  of  twenty  such  rights  on  a  very 
limited  area  of  its  possessions. 

While  many  profitable  wells  have  been  opened,  all 
well  digging  has  not  been  successful,  as  a  walk  through 
these  hills  shows.  On  every  hand  abandoned  wells  are 
seeu,  still  uncovered;  some  of  them  dangerously  near  the 
numerous  narrow  paths  which  cross  these  valleys.  These 
are  the  graves  wherein  lie  buried  the  cherished  hopes  and  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  mnny  poor  men  and  women  who  could 
ill  afford  to  stake  their  all  upon  the  hazardous  ventures. 

III.  Transportation  of  Crude  Oil  to  the  Refineries. 

As  the  well  digging  is  done  almost  entirely  by  hand, 
so  also  is  the  pumpiog  of  the  oil  and  its  transportation 
to  the  refineries  at  Nagaoka.  Some  muchitie  pumps  have 
been  set  up  and  have  been  used  more  or  less,  but  at 
present  for  one  reiison  and  another  they'  are  all  idle,  and 
the  slower  process  of  the  hand  pulley  has  been  resumed. 
Until  the  spring  of  this  year  the  crude  oil  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  wells  was  dipped  into  kegs  (taruj)  holding 
about  eight  gallons,  or  one  fifth  (^)  of  a  barrel  (Jcoku), 
and  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  aud  women.  Some  of 
the  oil  was  thus  carried  all  the  way  to  Nagaoka 
(nearly  ten  miles  from  the  farthest  wells)  ;  some  of  is 
was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  whence  it  was 
taken  on  carls  to  the  refineries.  Even  iiow  this  is 
the  mode  of  transport  from  the  Urase  aud  Hire  wells 
Recently  however  (Dec.  '94)  an  iron  pipe  company 
was  formed,  and  pipes  were  laid  from  the  Katsubo 
wells  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles 
distant.  There  the  various  companies  jointly  have  a 
station.  At  specified  times  during  the  day  the  oil  which 
has  accumulated  in  reservoirs  above  is  conveyed  into  the 
respective  tanks  below,  to  be  transported  thence  on  the 
backs  of  men  and  women. 
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The  cost  of  carrying  one  tani  to  the  refinery  iff 
about  15  or  IG  sen.  As  the  weight  of  one  fall  taru  ia 
about  90  pounds  or  more,  it  is  considered  an  ordinary 
load.  Generally  but  a  single  trip  is  made  by  the  carriers 
in  a  day.     A  strong  man,  however,  will  shoulder  two  taru 

at  a   time,   and   a  few  of  the   carriers    will   make  second 
trips. 

For  a  wagon  the  ordinary  load  seems  to  be  foar 
taru  for  two  men  pullers  and  two  taru  for  two  women  ;  bat 
here  again  the  exceptionally  strong  pullers  will  pat  on  an 
extra  taiii  or  two. 

This  spring  a  2-inch  pipe  line  was  laid  all  the  way 
from  the  Urase  wells  to  the  refineries ;  but  the  workmen 
-ot  the  transportation  department  fearing  that  their  daily 
eainiugs  were  being  taken  away  thereby,  tore  up  the 
pipos  at  several  places  during  night  time  and  rendered 
thcui  useless. 

At  present  ^a  larger  conduit  is  being  laid  from  the 
Kntsubo  wells.  It  is  hoped  that  the  former  difficulty  may 
bo  overcome,  and  that  a  much  larger  output  may  be  obtain- 
ed. In  saying  that  the  daily  output  at  KatsubO  is  200- 
h)!u,  the  meaning  is  that  this  is  the  limit  of  their  present 
facilities  for  drawnig  the  oil  from  the  wells  and  carrying  it 
to  the  refineries,  not  that  this  amount  exhausts  the  possible 
daily  product  of  the  wells*  Tho  possible  product  is  not 
vet  known. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  transportation 
of  the  oil  varies  with  the  season.  Large  numbers  of  the 
neighboring  fiirmers  take  up  this  employment  when  not 
otherwise  busy,  returning  to  their  farms  as  necessity 
demands.  On  the  average,  however,  about  2,500  farmers 
arc  thus  daily  employed. 

Just  how  much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
various  wells  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy. 
Caiculation,  however,  points  to  a  probable  total  of  half  a 
million     yeti    in    the   three   places — Unise   800,000,   Hire 
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^,000,  and  EatsubO  150,000.  In  general  this  amount 
and  this  proportionate  assignment  of  it  may  be  accepted 
as  not  far  from  correct. 


lY.     Refining  and  Shipping. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Nagaoka  city  is  an 
ii/land  called  Nakajima,  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  formed 
by  a  channel  of  the  Shinano  Biver  cuttmg  in  through 
the  city  and  returning  to  the  river  just  at  the  head 
of  steamboat  navigation.  Previous  to  1889  the  lower 
half  of  this  island  was  but  little  under  cultivation  and 
was  of  small  practical  value.  Its  position,  however, 
with  a  good  water-front  and  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
admirably  fitted  it  for  the  oil- refinery  purposes  to  which 
it  has  since  been  devoted. 

Heretofore  whatever  oil  bad  been  obtained,  from 
Higashi-yama  had  been  taken  principally  to  Amaze  for 
refining, — a  distance  of  25  miles.  Bat  in  1886  the  Hokit- 
^u  Seki-yu  KaUha  was^  formed.  The  first  refinery  was 
established  by  this  company  at  Nakajima  in  1887.  This  was 
the  beginning  ot  the  transformation  which  that  island 
has  since  undergone.  One  refinery  followed  another  in 
quick  succession,  and  the  black  columns  of  smoke  that 
arose  from  the  many  tall  chimneys  and  at  times  overhung 
Nagaoka  like  a  cluud,  threatened  to  transform  the  ouce 
rather  unusually  clean  city  into  a  place  like  the 
oldtime  American  Pittsburg.  Gradually,  however,  the 
«moke  nuisance  was  done  away  with,  and  now  the 
thirty  chimneys  do  their  work  in  harmless  cleanli- 
ness. 

For  a  long  time  before  this  beginning  of  activity  at 
Naki^'ima,  however,  there  had  been  attempts  in  Nagaoka  city 
and  vicinity  at  refining  the  oil  which  was  produced  in  small 
quantities  from  the  mountains  across  the  river — Nishi^yama 
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— between  Nagaoka  and  Kashiwazaki.  The  later  activltj  wrs 
really  the  resultant  development  of  operations  begun  as  far 
back  as  the  2nd  year  of  Meiji  (1869).  At  that  time  one 
AVukizaka  Hachigoro  set  up  a  small  refining  establishment 
and  obtained  fairly  good  results,  using  a  copper  cauldron 
of  his  own  make.  His  cauldron  had  a  capacity  of  but  4 
to.  This  was  the  first  real  refinery  established  in  Echigo, 
if  not  the  first  in  Japan. 

About  four  years  later  a  somewhat  larger  refinery  was 
opened  at  the  upper  end  of  Nakajima,  which  also  was 
operated  for  refining  the  Nishi-yama  oil,  the  most  of  which 
came  from  Myoji,  a  place  that  still  produces  oil  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  was  the  first  enterprise  that 
proved  profitable. 

At  present  the  refining  of  the  oil  is  done  according 
to  the  best  modern  methods,  in  cauldrons  of  from  16  to  60 
koku  capacity. 

Of  the  thirty  refineries  now  in  Nak^'ima,  only  three  are 
refining  daily  50  hikn  or  more  of  the  crude  oil.  The 
pro-duct  of  the  others  ranges  generally  from  15  to  80 
koku. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments,  the  Dento-Kaisha. 
is  intcrestiug  because  of  its  attempt  to  do  all  its  work  by 
electricity.  It  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  this  attempt. 
By  ordinar}'  processes  and  machinery,  however,  it 
is  said  to  have  at  present  the  greatest  daily  output  of 
all. 

The  quality  of  the  refined  oil  is  very  good.  It  is  inferior 
however  to  that  produced  at  Amaze.  But  both  in  quality 
and  in  quantity  it  must  be  much  advanced  before  the  often 
expressed  hope  of  driving  foreign  oil  from  the  country, — 
Japan  herself  becoming  the  exporter — can  be  realized, 
Whether  or  not  this  hope  can  ever  be  realized  is  an  open 
question.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  both  amount 
and  in  excellence  a  constant  gain  is  being  made  in  the 
oil  product  of  Japan. 
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The  quality  of  the  crude  oil  can  be  seen  by  represent- 
ing the  crude  oil  with  100,  as  a  total.  Of  this  total  the  com- 
ponent parts  will  be  found  in  a  general  way  to  be  as 
follows : — 


Ki-hatsu  yu 

(Petroleum  naphtha  ?)     10  parts. 

T6-y<i 

(Lamp  oil)                       60     •* 

Cho-yu 

(Heavy  oil)                      10     «* 

Mura  ( *  9  ) 

(Sludge)                           16     •* 

"Pitch"  (tf  y 

^) 

(Aspheltic  Residuum)        15     ** 

Total 100  parts. 

.  From  the  above  analysis  it  appears  that  60%  nf  the 
(rude  oil  becomes  usable  as  lamp  oil,  wiiile  15%  is  prac- 
tically a  useless  residuum.  Between  these  extremes  lies  a 
thick  substance,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  muss,  which,  by 
farther  refining,  yields  10  %  of  lubricating  and  other  oilti. 
The  remaining  15%  of  sludge  {^ura)  was  at  first 
generally  thrown  away,  thus  making  the  total 
of  refuse  80  %.  Recently,  however,  a  contrivance 
has  been  perfected  by  which  this  mura  can  be 
used  for  fuel  in  running  steam-engines.  The  mura 
has  come  to  command  so  good  a  price  that  as  much 
as  25  %  of  the  residuum  is  sold  as  mura,  and  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  cho-yu  or  heavy  oils  has  censed 
almost  entirely.  This  mura  is  now  used  instead  of  coal 
on  at  least  two  steam-boats  plying  between  Niigata  and 
Nagaoka.  It  is  used  also  for  running  alt  the  boring 
and  other  machinery  at  the  well-di^'gings.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  wood  or  coal,  and  the  flame  being  blown 
under  the  length  of  the  boiler  by  a  strong  jet  of 
steam,  it  becomes  practically  smokeless. 

The  refined  product  is  loaded  into  small  boats 
which  lie  conveniently  near  the  factories,  and  sent  down 
the  river  to  Niigata,  whence  it  finds  a  market  all  over 
Japan,    the   largest   shipments   being  made   to  Osaka  and 
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Kobe.  Formerly  a  consideral)lo  quantity  was  sent  to 
Hokkaido,  but  at  prosent  tho  rival  factories  at  Amaze 
monopolize  tbat  trade. 

Last  year  the  total  output  from  the  Niikajima  refineries 
was  80,000  boxes  of  2  to  otwh,  representing  a  total 
•of  12,000  koku  of  the  crude  oil,  or  about  40  kuku 
per  day. 

Tho  output  for  this  year,  however,  promises  to  be  much 
larger,  a<*  the  present  daily  prt)duct  from  all  the  refineries 
is  about  1,000  boxes,  or  an  equivalent  of  400  koku  of  crude 
oil. 

This  is  a  smnll  amount  when  compared  with  the 
aeveral  millions  of  barrels  produced  from  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  wells  eiich  ye*ar  ;  but  while  those  fields  can  never  hope 
to  rival  in  productiveness  tho  fields  of  America,  it  mus 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
With  new  appliances  for  boring,  pumping  and  transporting, 
ii  remarkable  increase  in  the  daily  output  from  the 
wells  and  consequently  from  tJic  rufiiieries,  may  be  looked 
for. 

V.  Nagaoka  City  and  its  Prospkcts. 

Nagaoka  is  geographically  the  **  hub  *'  of  Echigo. 
Lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shinano  River,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  it  is  sniTOunded  by  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  with  mountains  approaching  com- 
paratively near  at  the  east. 

With  its  immediate  suburbs  it  has  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more.  In  feudal  dnvs  it  ranked  next  to 
Takata,  being  the  second  larj^est  daimiato  of  the  Province 
with  an  original  rating  of  74,000  b  ku  of  rice. 

This  rating,  however,  proved  to  be  only  cme-fourth  of 
the  actual  rice  yield,  and  the  unexpected  productiveness  of 
the  land  brought  with  it  unexpected  wealth  which  proved 
in  the  end  far  from  a  blessing  ;  it  made  possible  a  more 
ample   provision  for  war.    Hence  arose  a  most   stubborn 
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resistance  to  the  Imperial  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Bes- 
toration,  bringing  about  finally  such  a  devastation  of  the 
city  that  future  recovery  seemed  well-nigh  impossible. 

There  has  aiways  been  preserved  in  the  city,  however, 
an  admirable  rapnt  du  corps.  All  classes  of  the  people  have 
seemed  to  hold  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed  that  their 
chief  object  of  existence  is  to  bring  back  once  more,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  old 
days. 

A  Lower  Middle  School  (the  first  private  school  es- 
tablished in  the  Province),  an  industrial  school,  a  large 
hospital,  a  very  prosperous  bank,  and  other  institutions 
all  established  by  private  enterprise,  testify  to  the  wide- 
awake activity  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 

The  opening  of  the  oil  fields  has  furnished  just  the 
opportunity  for  exercising  fully  the  energy  which  was  lying 
partially  dormant  for  lack  of  some  such  stimulus. 
With  the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  whole  community 
entered  upon  the  new  enterprise ;  the  long-delayed 
signs  of  returning  prosperity  then  began  and  al- 
though the  beginning  was  only  a  few  years  ago, 
it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
country  a  city  of  equal  size  where  there  is  so  much 
activity  and  progress,  and  where  the  problem  of  the  poor  has 
been  so  completely  solved.  It  is  a  common  saying 
there  that  no  unemployed  can  be  found  in  the  city ; 
and  pretty  close  observation  has  proved  the  words  to 
be  practically  true. 

Capitalists  have  found  paying  investments  for  their 
money.  The  various  offices  in  the  city,  Bt  the  wells 
and  at  the  refineries  have  furnished  employment  for 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  were  just  ready  to  go 
away  and  devote  their  energies  to  other  localities.  Any 
man,  woman  or  child  who  is  able  to  shoulder  a  keg 
of  oil  or  help  push  a  cart  from  the  wells  to  the  refineries 
is  assured  a  living. 
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In  April,  1894,  a  disastrous  conflagration,  starting 
from  the  temple  sacred  to  the  god  of  Protection  against 
Fire  (Hi-busegi  no  Kami),  swept  away  with  great  loss 
seven-tenths  of  the  city  proper.  A  few.  years  previous 
this  would  have  Iteeu  n  most  disheartening  disaster ;  but 
it  is  said  that  while  the  flames  were  still  raging,  men 
were  on  their  way  to  Niigata  to  engage  lumber  and 
carpenters  f.>v  the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  their 
homes.  Before  the  snow  began  to  fly  again,  the  city 
had  risen  from  its  ashes,  having  larger  houses  and 
wider  streets  thiui  formerly,  and  with  an  air  of  pro- 
sperity that  more  fltly  reflected  the  public  spirit  than 
the  old  buildings  ever  could  have  done.  There  is  no 
department  but  feels  the  pulse  of  the  new  life  flowing 
through  the  city.  Real  estate  is  advancing,  new  buildings 
are  rising,  the  city  is  spreading  in  every  direction. 

The  Middle  School,  which  up  to  last  year  never 
registered  more  tlmii  150  students  at  any  one  time, 
has  now  an  nttcmdance  of  250.  The  city  schools  of 
lower  grade  also  have  all  felt  the  general  impulse. 

The  want  which  is  most  keenly  felt  at  the  present 
time  is  that  of  railroad  facilities.  After  long  delay  a 
company  has  been  chartered  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Naoetsn  to  Niigata,  which  shall  pass  thit>ugh 
Nagaoka.  The  completion  of  this  road  is  awaited  with 
great  expectation.  Not  only  will  it  furnish  to  this 
whole  Province  that  easy  access,  which  has  been  denied 
it  so  lon^s  to  the  capital  and  to  the  outside  world, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  will  it  prove  a  great  factor 
in  angnieuting  the  prosperity  of  Nagaoka,  by  helping 
to  develop  that  material  wealth  which  Nature  has 
supplied  so  generously  and  SI)  conveniently. 
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By  Clay  MacCauley,  A.M. 

The  scenery  of  Japan  is  unique.  Like  other  scenery 
it  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  working  of  nature-forces  in 
the  earth's  surface,  such  as  heightSf  depths,  slopes  and 
plains  ;  it  presents  a  wide  interspersion  of  forests,  prairieg^ 
rivers,  lakes,  sea- shore  and  inland  plateaus ;  it  shows  too 
like  most  other  landscapes,  the  efiCacts  of  human  presence  in 
agriculture,  mechanical  industry,  domestic  life,  and  in 
varied  enterprise  undertaken  on  behalf  of  commerce  and 
general  social  welfare.  But,  except  in  these  universal 
features,  the  likeness  of  landscape  in  Japan  to  scenery 
in  other  lands  for  the  main  part  disappears.  Japanese 
scenery  has  a  character  distinctively  its  own.  In  its 
myriad  phases,  displayed  over  a  large  range  of  territory 
extending  from  almost  the  arctic  to  the  tropic  zone, 
from  sea-level  to  mountain  peak,  and  during  a  year  of 
extremes  of  seasonal  change,  there  are  qualities  common 
almost  throughout  and  distiniftive  of  nearly  the  whole* 
There  is,  in  fact,  what  may  be  named  the  Japanese  Land* 
scape.  It  is  my  wish  to  make  some  contribution,  small 
though  it  may  be,  towards  a  closer  acquaintance  with,, 
and  to  a  more  definite  interpretation  of>  this  landscape. 
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I. 

Scientific  Data. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  roDder  more  in- 
telligible what  I  may  say,  I  ask  you  to  tnke  with  me  a 
little  excursion  into  the  domain  of  science.  The  Japanese 
Landscape  had  its  founding  in  certain  happenings  in  terrestrial 
history  by  which  Japan  became  geographically  what  it  is. 
And  the  development,  or  elaboration,  of  the  country's 
scenery  into  what  now  surrounds  us  has  been  .mainly 
•dependent  upon  the  course  of  certain  natural  phenomena 
which  never  could  have  been  what  they  were  had  not 
the  geologic  founding  of  Japan  been  just  what  it  wus. 
J^hysiography  is  not  a  very  entertaining  word,  but  in 
physiographic  facts  the  treatment  of  our  theme  should 
begin. 

1.  Geohtgic  Founding  of  Japan, — To  start  at  a  real 
beginning,  therefore,  we  should  recognize  the '  geologic 
fact,  that  what  is  called  Japan  is  part  of  the  edge  of  the. 
inner  rim  of  an  immense  depressed  and  submerged  area 
of  the  earth's  surface,-r~the  largest  depression  in  diameter 
and  in  depth  of  the  world's  crust.  If  you  will  look  at 
^a  world-map,  yon  will  see  that  tliere  is  a  barrier  zone 
dividing  continents  from  sea,  whose  diameter  is  about 
one  third  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  which,  roughly 
.speaking,  engirdles  the  mass  of  waters  named  the  Pacific 
and  the  Antarctic  Oceans,  and  gives  shores  in  part  to  threis, 
4uid  possibly  to  four,  of  the  earth's  continents.  In  this 
fact,  merely,  there  is  nothing  of  extra* irdinary  moment. 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Pacific  Basin  extraordinarj'  enough  in  itself  to  receive  special 
attention ;  and,  besides,  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  our  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Measured 
absolutely,  i,  e,  from  real  base  to  height,  or  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  to  mountain  summits,  the  rim  or 
•^dge  of  this  Great  Basin,  irregular  as  it  is,  has  comparatively 
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speaking  but  little  inequality  in  elevation.  Strangely, 
however,  the  basiu  as  a  whole  has  been  in  the  course  of 
ages  tipped  upward  towards  the  east,  or,  rather,  it  has 
been  sunken  towards  the  west,  so  that  its  waters, 
taking  a  natural  levul,  left  the  rim  of  the  basin  eastward 
raised  as  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  extending  all  the 
way  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  with  summits  no- 
where low  enough  to  be  submerged ;  while  as  another 
effect  of  the  undqual  depression,  northward,  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  south,  jthe  ocean  rose  upou  the  barrier  rim, 
making  it  the  wonderful  succession  of  islands,  large  and 
small,  long  and  short,  high  and  low,'  that  now  extends 
all  the  way  from  Aleutia,  through  Japan,  the  Philippines,. 
East  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Into  the  Antarctic  region^ 
where  adventurous  explorers  have  here  and  there  landed 
upon  what  may  be  either  continuing  islands  or  a  Polar 
continent.  Consequent  upon  this  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  Pacific  Basin  eastward  and  its  depression  westward 
.is  the  further  important  fact,  that,  relatively  con- 
sidered, this  ocean's  waters  lie  at  no  profound  depths, 
to  the  east,  while  in  the  sunken  west  and  to  the  south 
the  sounding  Hue  drops  into  vast  abysses;  in  fact  directly 
off  the  coast  of  Japan  the  line  sinks  into  greater  depths,, 
area  considered,  than  have  been  yet  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Another  fact,  of  noteworthy  importance  in  connection 
with  our  subject,  is  that  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Great 
Basin  there  is  an  outer  edge  or  rim.  This  outer  rim 
now  lies  far  inland  in  both  America  and  Asia.  In 
America,  it  consists  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranges  of 
Alaska,  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States.  This 
outer  rim  becomes  coalescent  with  the  inner  edge,  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  io  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico.  In  Asia,  the  out^ 
border  of  the  Pacific  Basin  is  the  mountain-chains  extending 
from  the  Siberian  Stanovoi  along  the  Manchurian  and  Chinese 
Ehingan  Ranges,  through  the  hills  of  Siam,  meeting  the 
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inner  edge  of  the  great  depression,  partially  sabmergidd, 
in  the  equatorial  archipelagoes.  Within  these  outer  and 
inner  rims  of  the  North  Pacific  Basin  lie  eastward  the 
highly  elevated,  arid  plateaus  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  so-called  Salt  Lake  Desert ; 
in  the  west  corresponding  depressed  plateaus  have  become 
shallow,  flooded  areas,  such  as  the  Behriug,  Okhotsk, 
Yellow,  China,  and  Java  seas,  and  low  lying  plains,  sneh  as 
the  Great  China  Delta. 

Those  are  the  main  facts,  so  far  as  onr  present 
purpose  is  concerned,  arising  from  the  geologic  fonnd- 
ing  of  Japan.  This  island  empire,  then,  is  but  part 
of  the  broken  edge  of  an  enormous  area  of  uneqnal 
Bubsidence,  which  took  place  over  a  third  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  some  time  in  terrestrial  evoln-tion. 
Ihis  irregular  edge  became  here  a  group  of  mountainous 
islands,  washed  from  the  eastward  by  the  deepest  waters  in 
the  world,  and  to  the  west  separated  from  the  great 
Asiau  continent  by  troubled  seas,  whose  depths  are 
like  those  of  lagoons  when  compared  with  the  eastward 
abysses. 

2.  Japan  as  Part  of  the  Earth* s  great  **  Z(fn9  of 
Fracture/' — Another  important  fact  bearing  upon  our 
subject  is,  that  this  barrier  edge  or  rim  of  the  Paeifie 
Basin  dividing  ocean  depth  from  continental  height  is 
an  effect  of  a  crumpling  or  fracturing  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Professor  Arnold  Guyot  called  it  the  planet's  **  great 
zone  of  fracture.*'  As  such,  it  is  a  line  marking  thinness 
or  weakness  in  the  world's  enveloping  crust.  As* 
snming  the  e irth  to  bo  a  partially  cooled  mass  of  molten 
matter,  we  should  naturally  infer  that  this  line  of  weakness 
would  be  the  place  whore  the  confined  molten  mass,  if 
anywhere,  would  find  vent,  either  under  the  stress 
of  its  own  forces  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  pUnet's 
eontraoting  surface.  Whatever  may  bo  geologically  trne, 
this    at    least    is    true,    that    it    is  on   this  rim   <»f  the 
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Paeific  Basin  nearly  all  the  volcanoes  of  recent  geologic 
^es  have  appeared  and  are  now  active.  There  is  another 
line  of  -volcanic  Activity,  modem  in  a  geologic  sense, 
that  extendi  from  Iceland  to  Arabia  across  Europe. 
And  there  are  also  a  few  isolated  volcanic  centres, 
sach  as  that  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  the  Azores* 
Bat,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of 
onr  planet^s  volcanic  energy  lies  aroand  the  borders  of  the 
Paeific  and  the  Antarctic  Oceans,  commanded  by  nnm- 
eroas  splendid  cones,  like  St.  Elias  to  the  North,  the 
Autarctic  Mt.  Erebns,  the  Mexican  Popocatapetl  and  the 
"  Peerless  Mountain,'*  Fuji  of  Nippon. 

8.  Meteorolugie  Plienumena. — ^Farther,  meteorologically 
thjre  are  facts  true  of  Japan>  and  closely  related  to  the  object 
of  our  theme,  that  demand  attention  full  as  much  as  the 
geologic  founding  and  geographic  character  of  the  country. 
A^  a  group  of  islands,  Japan  is  subjected  to  the  special 
influences  which  accompany  the  presence  of  surrounding 
bodies  of  water.  As  a  succession  of  mountainous  elevations, 
Japan  has  a  climatic  character  very  different  from  that 
which  is  associated  with  islands  of  small  elevation,  such 
as  those  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.  As  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  temperate  zone  stretched  along  and  close  to 
ihfy  world's  largest  continental  mass,  Asia,  Japan's  mete- 
orologie  conditions  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  polynesia 
of  the  eqnato!',  and  of  tho  coiitinuinj?  southward  stretching 
island-border  of  the  great  Pacific  Ba^n. 

To  illustrate  : — The  air  of  islands  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  moUt,  Over  the  wide  •  plateaus  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rise  many  mountnin-ranges  nnd  isolated  rock- 
groups.  But  no  w.ives  except  those  of  dry  sand  wiish 
ibe  hsL^en  of  those  pekks  and  ranges,  or  fiow  into  those 
island -valleys.  Traversing  the  American  Desert  one  may 
see  nearly  everything  that  this  island-empire  displays; 
tirat  is  to  sav,  everything  except  water  and  the  effects 
of  which  present  water  is  the  source.     Landscape  is  thane 
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in  shapes  much  as  are  visible  throughout  Japan,  but  it  is 
all  in  barrenness  and  desolation.  There  was  a  time  evidently 
when  the  deeper  plains  there  were  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  and 
when  the  elevations  of  that  desert,  on  whose  borders  jei 
remain  the  marks  of  the  shores  of  the  ancient  waters,  waxe 
ranges  of  island-mountains  showing  in  large  likeness  what  wa 
now  see  here.  But,  being  a  group  of  true  islauds,  Japan  re- 
ceives every  wind  that  blows  from  over  water  covered  depths* 
Whatever  may  bo  the  direction  from  which  the  breezes  come, 
they  come  more  or  less  laden  with  the  ocean's  vapors.  This 
fact  is  common  to  all  the  islands  in  the  world,  of  coarse,  bai 
it  is  not  true,  also,  that  every  island  in  the  world  is  made  op 
almost  wholly  of  lofty  ranges  and  peaks,  of  deep  valleys 
and  ravines.  Yet^  as  you  know,  Japan  is  conspicaons 
among  the  world's  lauds  as  a  land  of  mountains.  Aboai 
three- fourths  of  Japan's  area  may  proper  be  called  moun- 
tainous, and  I  have  heard  that  even  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
extent  of  this  island- empire  rise  as  hill  and  height.  NoWp 
this  extraordinary  physical  formation  has  an  effect  of  notice- 
able importance  in  connection  with  the  moisture  charged 
winds  that  blow  here.  Blow  from  where  it  may,  the  moving 
air  rolls  up  mountain  heights  and  sinks  into  deep  ravines. 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  uir  of  this  country  moisture  laden, 
but  the  lands  of  Japan,  by  reason  of  the  condensing  chill 
of  the  mountain  peaks  and  valleys,  are  again  and  again, 
with  frequent  repetition,  drenched  by  precipitated  rain  or 
snow.  From  Chishima  to  Kyushiu,  Japan  is  a  land  of  more 
than  abundant — one  may  say,  excessive, — fall  of  moisture. 
Moreover,  to  be  remembered  with  the  fact  just  stated,  as  of 
noteworthy  importance,  is  the  manner  of  the  doing.  As 
observed  before,  directly  to  the  east  of  these  islands  are 
the  deepest  waters  of  the  world ;  to  the  west,  excepting 
in  a  small  part  of  the  Japan  Sea,  are  lagoon-like  seas,  in 
larger  area  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
Over  the  eastern  abysses  flows,  near  to  the  coast  from  tbe 
south-west,  an  ocean  current,  Ruro  Shio,  bearing  with  it 
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the  bigitly  heated  water  of  the  equator.     In  summer,  the 
winds  over  most  of  the  extent  of  Japan  blow  from  the 
hot  sjuih,  and  across  this  heated  ocean* stream.     In  winter, 
Japan's  winds  come  almost  steadily  from  arctic  Siberia  across 
the  easily  chilled  shallows  of  the  Okhotsk  and  Japan  seas. 
In    the    early    summer,    therefore,   before    the    mountam 
ranges   have  lost  their  winter  coldy  and  in   the    autumn 
as  they  are  giving  off  their  summer  heat,  the   mountain- 
cooled    south    winds    deluge    the    land    with    their    con- 
densing super- absorbed  vapors  ;  while  in   the   winter   the 
dry,    frigid   Siberian  blasts  sweep  but  little   warmed    and 
but  little    moistened    across    the     cold    western    waters, 
and,  excepting  for  the  most  part  the  western  shores  of  the 
islands,    leave   Japan's   skies    clear    and    the     land    dry. 
These  islands,  consequently,   have   a    cliiaate   of  summer 
wet  and  of  comparative  winter  dryness.     In  marked  con* 
trast  are  they  meteorologically  with  the  opposing  American 
coast,    where  the  relatively  small    amount     of     moisture 
precipitated,  falls  almost  wholly  during  the  months  whenr 
Japan's  skies  are  clear. 

These  meteorologic  phenomena  have  an  importance 
of  radical  moment  in  their  bearing  upon  our  present  subject. 
The  geologic  founding  of  Japan  gave  to  this  island-* 
empire  the  beginnings  of  its  unique  forms  of  mountain 
heights  aud  valleys,  sea-shore  outline,  bays,  promontories, 
inlets,  sounds  and  island-groupings.  But,  had  not  the 
couu try's  meteorology  been  what  it  is,  these  geologic 
masses  would  have  remained  in  the  barrenness  and 
desolation  consequent  upon  creation  by  volcano  and  earth- 
quake alone. 

Consider  what  has  followed  the  specific  working 
of  climatic  forces.  Ages  of  enormous  precipitation, 
aided  by  the  constant  dash  of  the  ocean's  waves  upon 
i.heir  bases,  have  eroded,  dissolved  and  wasJied  down  the  jagged 
walls  of  rock  which  in  far  ancient  times  must  have 
stood  up  everywhere  precipitous  from  the  depths  of  the* 
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seas.  Probably,  too,  more  or  less  extensive  alternate 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  mountain  masses  occurred, 
making  the  constant  disintegration,  erosion  and  denudation 
by  the  rain  and  waves  more  effective.  By  this  means 
many  low-lying  alluvial  slopes  and  plains, — large  such  as  the 
one  on  which  T6kyd  stands,  and  small  such  as  we,  see 
in  every  mountain  valley  and  in  every  ocean  bay, — came 
into  exiptence.'  The  most  ancient  shattered  mountain 
tops  thus  became  more  or  less  smoothed  and  rounded 
in  outline,  and  the  detritus  of  the  heights  was  deposited 
in  gently  sloping,  or  level,  beds  as  far  as  to  the  sea's 
shores,  and  onward  under  the  water,  forming  mauy  shallow 
bays  there. 

Another  meteorologic    consequence   was    the  prodno* 
tion   of  rivers,      and     streams,    and    lakes    as     numerous 
as  there  were  channels   in   which   water   could   flow,    or 
depressions  in  which  it  might  be  held.    Japan  is  a  land  of 
flowing  waters.     Rivers  many  are  here,   bnt  not  of  great 
length,  since    these   islands    are    narrow   and  steep,   and 
quickly  discharge  their  descending  water  into  the  sea.    Lakes 
many  are  here,  but  few  of  them  large,  because  great  areas 
of  deep   depression   do  not   exist  among  Japan's  heights. 
The  small  hollows  soon  fill  and  overflow.      Cascades  and 
cataracts   innumerable  exist  here,  since   the  down-flowing 
waters  have .  many  precipitous  mountains  and  hill-heights 
to   leap   from.      Indeed,  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Japan, 
excepting  those  of  a  few  extended  plains  and  as  they  near 
the  ocean,  are  only  cataracts  and  torrents.     It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Japanese  water- courses,  moreover,  that  they  are 
often    much    wider    and   deeper   than   the  streams   which 
usually  flow  in  them.     This  fact  is  consequent  upon  the 
unequal  distribution   of    the  enormous  rainfall  peculiar  to 
Japan's  seasons.      The  river  channel   that  may   be  over- 
flowed  in   July  or  September  so  that  hundreds  of  square 
miles   are  covered  with  floods,  may   be   in  November  or 
in  March  only  a  wide  waste  of  sand,  gravel  and  boulders, 
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in  the  midst  of  which  a  narrow,  shallow  creek  ripples 
seaward.  There  are  river  beds  in  Japan  miles  wide,  in 
which  ordinarily  are  seen  rapid  streams  whose  width  may 
be  measured  by  only  hundreds  of  feet. 

A  still  further  meteorologic  consequence  affecting  the 
object  of  our  theme  is  the  fact,  that  the  excessive  down- 
pour of  rain  upon  the  steep  mountain- sides  and  the  narrow 
plains  discharges  the  fallen  'waters  into  the  ocean  before 
they  have  precipitated  the  organic  material  they  hold  in 
solution.  This  fact  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  presence 
in  the  waters  of  the  bordering  seas  of  vast  and  varied 
quantities  of  fish  and  other  forms  of  marine  life.  This 
abounding  sea-life  has  occasioned  the  existence  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Japanese  industries.  And  this 
industry    is    attended    with    spectacular   effects  of  highly 

0 

entertaining  interest. 

Again,  and  of  yet  farther  reaching  importance,  is  the 
fact  that,  by  reason  of  Japan^s  meteorologic  character, 
there  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  clothes  hill,  valley  and  plain. 
If  there  are  seeds  to  grow,  Japan's  spring  and  summer 
rains  and  heat  send  them  forward  to  their  fullest  and  most 
prolific  maturity.  From  south  to  north,  with  increasing 
richness  and  luxuriance,  the  Japanese  islands  are  densely 
covered  with  verdure  wherever  the  hand  of  man  does 
not  check  the  abounding  vegetation.  And,  to  speak  yet  more 
to  our  purpose,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Japan  is  for 
the  most  part  unlike  that  of  other  countries.  Travelling, 
for  example,  over  Central  Japan,  one  sees  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbage,  native  to  both  a  far  north  and  a  far  south, 
vigorous  and  abundant,  everywhere  interperscd.  Even  in 
the  far  north  of  Japan's  main  island,  bamboo  groves  wave 
their  graceful,  feathered  shafts ;  even  to  the  southerDmost 
verge  of  Kyushiu,  the  pine  tree  commands  the  scene. 

So  far  then  as  Nature  is  the  source  of  the  Japanese 
Landscape,  these  are  facts  to  which  I  wish  to  call  especial 
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attention.  Through  geologic  origin,  geographic  diaposition, 
and  meteorologic  development,  the  scenery  of  Japan  has- 
roceived  a  character  distinctively  its  own. 

4.  Japan  as  viodijied  by  Man. — Yet,  thei'e  is  another 
force  that  has  long  heen  at  work  in  these  'islands,  and  may 
not  he  ignored  in  an  attempted  characterization  of 
Japanese  scenery.  Man  has  had  much  to  do  with  giving 
to  the  country  its  unique  landscape.  In  working  oat 
for  themselves  a  specialized  social  and  induitrial  career^ 
iind  in  conforming  to  peculiar  political  ami  reliyioia  ituti- 
tutioJiSf  the  Japanese  have,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries^ 
made  a  distinct  impress  upon  their  physical  surroundings. 

For  example,  this  people,  for  reasons  we  need  not 
now  show,  have  from  time  immemorial  confined  themselves 
for  their  habitation  almost  wholly  to  the  sea-shores  and 
tliu  low-lying  plains  of  the  country,  and  bave  as  far  as 
possible  neglected  the  uplands  and  hills  as  homo  and 
town  sites.  Moreover,  this  people  have  been  content  from 
time  immemorial  to  live  almost  wholly  upon,  th^  easily 
obtained  and  simple  food -products  of  the  sea  and  of  tho 
soa-bordering  swamp.  In  answer  to  their  need  for  cereal 
foods,  thoy  have  turned  the  gently  inclined  alluvial  slopes- 
of  their  country,  almost  every  where,  into  rice-bearing 
morasses,  flooded  for  most  of  the  year  from  the  numberlesa 
streams  which  flow  down  from  the  rain -drenched  moun- 
tains. In  their  search  for  animal  food,  they  have  covered 
their  bays  and  tho  nearer  waters  of  the  ocean  with  fleets,. 

4  m 

whose  vessels  have  a  model  and  ways  of  use  not  found 
ou  any  other  waters.  The  practical  coucentration  of  the 
nation's  labor  for  food  upon  the  growth  of  rice  and  a 
search  for  fish  has  left  features  of  exceptional  prominence 
upon  land,  and  shore,  and  water.  Then  further,  the  monar- 
chical and  feudal  civil  system  dominating  this  people  haa 
been  from  time  immemorial  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
noticeable  physical  results  for  the  dense  population.  Thia 
impress  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn.     In  some  measure 
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to-day  the  landscape  effects  of  feudalism  have  been  weak- 
ened or  removed,  but  abundant  traces  are  yet  visible  of 
the  time  when  hundreds  of  daimyos*  castles,  moated  and 
walled,  stood  isolated  upon  plains  and  heights  overlooking 
thick-clustered  villages  of  laboring  serfs  and  their  surround- 
ing petty  fiefs,  all  together  unique  and  dominant  as 
elements  of  Japanese  scenery.  The  great  high  roads  of 
the  country,  too,  such  as  the  TokaidO  and  the  Oshu  KaidO, 
noticeable  from  being  bordered  for  hundreds  of  miles  by 
long  arrays  of  single -streeted  towns  and  villages,  these 
connected  by  continuous  stretches  of  lofty,  evergreen  trees, 
were  also  in  large  measure  an  outcome  of  the  work  of 
the  political  system  peculiar  to  this  people.  On  these  roads, 
besides  a  subservient  ordmarv  commercial  traffic,  was  a  con- 
Btantly  recurring  journeying  in  recent  centuries,  of  luxury- 
Joving,  feudal  lords,  to  and  fro  between  provincial  castle 
And  capital  yashikif  seekiug  on  the  way  as  much  as  possible 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Again,  affected  by  their 
religious  mood  and  needs,  the  Japanese  people,  from  a  far 
past,  have  built  on  their  plains  and  among  their  hills 
scores  of  thousands  of  shrines  and  temples,  distinctive  for 
themselves,  planting  about  nearly  all  these  sacred  places 
groves  of  trees,  which  in  time  have  become,  through  a 
natural  luxuriance  of  growth,  splendid  musses  of  verdure, 
lasting  unchanged  throughout  the  years. 

But  I  shall  not  continue  cataloguing  the  marks  made 
upon  landscape  here  through  the  work  of  man.  They  are 
many.  Those  noted  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  I 
wish,  however,  to  give  renewed  emphasis  before  leaving  this 
part  of  our  theme  to  an  observation  already  made,  namely, 
that  throughout  nearly  all  the  extent  of  this  country, 
whether  the  impress  made  upon  the  landscape  is  that  of 
nature  or  of  man,  every  extended  prospect  discloses,  coup 
d^oeilf  essentially  the  same  features.  It  is  chiefly  in  this 
continuity  of  characterization  that  landscape  in  Japan 
may    be    properly     called    the   Japanese    Landscape.      A 
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traveller  over  tbo  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands 
perceives  the  work  of  man  everywhere  as  markedly  the 
outcome  of  one  range  ot  motive.  Let  architecture,  for  ex- 
ample, be  that  of  castle,  of  temple  or  of  house,  he  sees  it 
not  only  as  unlike  its  kind  in  any  other  land,  hut 
everywhere  as  having  bad  one  model  for  each  of  these 
structures — that  is,  in  all  that  is  of  characterizing  importance. 
From  Yezo  to  Kyushiu,  wherever  feudal  fortress,  sbrine,  or 
dwelling  place  has  been  erected,  each  building  usually  is 
evidently  a  practical  counterpart  of  the  others.  In  agriculture, 
too,  one  economic  system  has  disposed  of  the  land  after  one 
plan,  making  all  cultivated  distincts  present  the  same  class 
of  division  lines,  grouping  of  tilled  areas,  and  arrangement 
of  shrubbery  and  grove.  Nature  and  man  have  given  to 
Japan  a  peculiar  unity,  or  individualization.  I  know  no 
other  land  measuring  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
latitude,  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  so  much  reason* 
In  this  land  of  contrasts  with  other  lands  one  may  travel 
from  the  Hokkaido  to  Kyushiu,  and,  to  speak  broadly  of 
his  environment,  may  find  that  though  the  stars  in  his  sky 
change,  the  scene  around  him  remains  the  same. 


n. 


Artistic  Characteeization. 

But  what,    more  definitely,  is  this  unique  landscape  ? 

• 

we  may  now  ask ;  what  shall  be  its  specific  qualification  ? 

1.  Varietij. — For  one  thing,  we  may  say  by  way  of 
bcgiuniug  characterization,  the  Japanese  Landscape  is 
remarkable  as  showing  variety ,  or  diversity,  throughout.  The 
same  throughout  in  virtue  of  a  common  order  of  qualities, 
the  scenery  of  this  country  is  yet  varied  everywhere  with 
a  diverse  display  of  the  many  unlike  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  result  could  not  be  otherwise.  Japan 
is  in  foundation,  as  we  know,   the  broken,  jagged  crest  of 
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the  greatest    geologic     fault    on     the     earth's    surface. 
In  its  beginnings,  the  country  was  crushed   and  tossed 
into  chaotic  masses  by  volcanic  outbursts  and  primeval  earth* 
quakes,  the  rocky  chaos  becoming!  thousands  of  precipitous 
peaks  and  chasms.      Further,  these  mjrriad  and  disordered 
masses  of  height  and  depth  were  eroded,  denuded,   trans- 
formed,   modified   into  a  yet   more  manifold  diversity    of 
shapes    by    ages-long,    excessive    downpours     from     the 
skies  ;  and  further,  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  indigenous 
find  imported,  growing  wild  and  disposed  of  by  man  in  later 
ages,  gave  a  yet  more  complex  character  to  the  diverse  whole. 
In  Japan  there  is  nowhere  any  monotony  of  view  excepting,  so 
to  say,  the  monotony  arising  from  an  omnipresent  repetition 
of  a   variety   essentially  of  the  same  order.     Travel  where 
one  may,  and  when   one  may,   in  this   land,    one  is  never 
wholly   out  of  sight   of  mountain  and  sea- shore,  hill   and 
dale,  stream   and   plain.     One   almost   always   has   before 
him     cloud-capped     peak    and    horizon-bounding     ocean, 
with  countless  shapes  and  things  of  nature   lying  between 
sea-beach  and  mountain-top.     Were  it  not  that  the  Japanese 
landscape  is  a  veiled  landscape,  that  is,  a  landscape  usually 
softened,  and,    in  the   far   distances,    dimmed,    and    often 
obscured    by    the    haze    consequent    upon    the   excess  of 
moisture    held    in    suspension    in    the    atmosphere,     the 
spectator's  eye  would  hardly  ever  fail  to  meet  in  panoramic 
view  all  the  elements    of    which    the    earth's  ,scenery    is 
composed.       Desert    wastes  like    those     of    the     African 
Sahara,  or  the  American  Mohave, — these  alone  filling  the 
vision, — are  of  course  nowhere   disclosed.     Horizon- bound 
plains  like  the  steppes  of  Russia,  or  the  pathless  morasses 
of  Siberia  are,  necessarily,  not  to  be  met  with.     Nor  are  un- 
broken jungle- forests,  such  as  those  of  mid-Africa,  or  of  the 
Amazon   valley,  found    among    Japan's    scenes.      Always 
diversified,  never  monopolized  by  one  or  few   objects,  and 
never  a  monotone  of  forms  or  associations,  is  the  Japanese 
Landscape. 
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2.  Vivacity  and  Serenity, — Closely  connected  witli  thd 
first  distinctive  clmracteristic  of  the  scenery  of  this  country, 
are  qualities,  apparent  everywhere,  which  may  bo  figured 
as  viuaeity  or  chferfuhiess,  and  serenity.  Landscape  here 
nnder  normal  conditions  ife  In  no  way  gloomy  or  violent. 
There  is  fantastic,  even  capricious,  outline  and  mass  in 
some  of  the  mountain  ranges, — at  times  these  in  execs.?. 
There  is  felt  not  seldom  an  impression  tending  to  evoke 
a  sense  of  sublimity,  especially  before  some  near  views,  say 
under  lofty  cliffs  which  plunge  sheer  into  the  ocean 
depths  at  the  heads  of  promontories,  or  before  some  of  the 
walls  which  tower  abruptly  trom  the  recesses  of  mountnin- 
fastnesses  as  parts  of  peaks  that  have  not  yet  loht  the 
marks  of  the  volcanic  and  seismic  forces  which,  wore 
active  in  their  shaping.  But,  in  characterising  Japanese 
scenery  as  such,  one  would  err,  I  think,  in  ascribing 
to  it  grandeur  or  solemnity  ;  that  which  is  awe-inspiring 
or  that  which  evokes  the  emotion  of  the  sublime.  The 
awful  crags  of  the  everlasting  snow-clad  Alps,  or  the 
snhlime  domes  of  the  Himalayas,  have  not  their  like 
even  among  Japan^s  mightiest  mountains,  the  ranges  of 
Hida.  The  landscape  of  these  islands  is  far  more  ap- 
propriately distinguished  as  cheerful  and  serene,  as  bright 
and  tranquil,  as  exhilarating  and  peaceful. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  sight  of  Japan.  It  was  in 
the  early  morning.  Our  ship  had  entered  the  lower  Yedo  Bay. 
The  sun  was  rising.  On  just  such  a  morning,  years  befora 
I  had  entered  the  Gibraltar  Straits.  At  both  ti  nies  my  eyes 
first  beheld  fantastically  formed  mountains.  But  what  a 
contrast  between  the  two  scenes,  in  their  disclosure  I  The 
brilliant  sunlight  in  Japan  made  the  waters  of  the  bay 
look  like  chased  and  beaten  gold ;  a  dazzling,  exhilarating 
reflection  from  myriad  rippling  wavelets  flashed  before  the 
sight,  and  not  far  away  the  crenellated  peaks  of  Nokogiri- 
yama,  radiant  with  the  sun's  rays,  arose  from  the  water's 
edge,    bordering    the    eastern  horizon  with  a  long  line  df 
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towers  among  whose  gilded  embrazures  tlie  san-light 
flashed.  Tliai;  was  a  scene  before  which  every  part  of  feeling 
was  mastered  by  a  sense  of  glad  elevation.  Not  so  was  it  in 
tlie  Gibraltar  Straits.  The  riAtag  sun  was  there,  the  rippling 
water,  the  not-distant  shore,  and  ike  shore-bounding  line  of 
the  broken,  serrated  peaks  of  the  African  mountains 
Bat  quiet  as  was  the  view  it  was  not  one  of  cheer.  The 
mountains  from  summits  to  base  were  illumined  by  the 
rising  suu*s  rays,  but  their  whole  aspect  was  dreary* 
The  rippling  water,  even,  did  not  relieve  much  the  sombre- 
aeas  of  thoso  tawny,  barren  wallSk  Their  reflected  light 
was  that  of  copper,  rather  than  of  gold.  They  were  an 
arid    waste.     They  sent    out    no  gladdening  invitation    to 

the    traveler    from  over  the    wide   ocean.     The   shores  of 

* 

Japan,  however,  clad  in  their  perennial  verdure,  greeted  us 
with  a  cheery  welcome.  The  shores  in  every  direction 
were  bright,  and  were  astir  with  life.  Villages  nestled 
in  the  bays;  boats  danced  over  the  waters.  And  there, 
for  the  firiit  time,  1  saw  that  one  among  the  most  effect- 
ive elements  of  landscape,  or  rather  seascape,  in  Japan, 
an  outgoing  fishing-fleet,  a  product  of  the  industry  which 
is  made  possible  in  Japan  by  the  abounding  marine  life 
crowding  along  its  stream-laced  shores.  All  like  pleasing 
vivacity  was  absent  from  the  barren  shores  of  the 
north-west  Marocco  coast. 

What  I  illustrate  by  this  recollection  of  my  .first  sight 
of  Japan,  is  characteristically  trno  of  the  whole  of  Japan,  as 
&r  as  I  know  the  country.  The  Mydgi  mountain  range,  for 
instance,  Titanic  chaos  of  rock  though  it  be,  is  neither  gloomy 
Dor  dreary.  It  is  rather  fantastic,  or  grotesque.  And 
remember,  that  it  is  clothed  with  emerald-tinted  verdure, 
garlanded  with  vines,  and  enlivened  by  flowing  brooks  and 
cascades.  Its  precipices,  even,  are  bright  with  leaf  and 
flower.  •Moreover,  even  the  few  desolate  spots  of  Japan,  such 
Its  the  Ojigokn  of  Hakone,  are  set  in  masses  of  ever-liviog 
green.     There  is  the  sombre  expanse  ol  rock-lava  which 
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Asama-yama  poared  over  its  northern  slopes  a  'hondred 
years  ago  ;  that  is  now  rimmed  at  its  very  edge  with  m 
luxuriant,  never-failing  growth  of  tree,  of  shrnh,  and  of 
flower  and  grass.  Also  there  is  its  weird  companion-flow  of 
mud  and  stone,  which  left  many  flat,  cheerless  miles  of 
scene  between  Asama-yama' s  base  and  the  idyllic  Boka« 
ri-hara  to  the  north-east.  That  is  to-day  fast  taking  on 
an  enlivening  array  of  vegetation.  Everjrwhere  in  this 
favored  land,  a  prodigal  nature  hastens  to  lavish  bright 
verdure  upon  whatever  waste  places  may  percbanec  be  made 
by  new  outbursts  of  the  devastating  primevel  forces  that 
gave  Japan  being. 

8.  Picturesqueness. — A  third  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Japanese  Landscape  is  its  pictiireaquenes*,  I  do  not  find 
scenery  in  this  country  common -place  or  prosaic  any- 
where. It  is  a  treasure-land  for  artists.  The  variety 
and  cheerfulness  which  it  discloses  from  sea-beach  to 
mountain-peak  are  so  connected  with  picture-like  groupings 
of  hill  and  dale,  level  and  height,  grove  and  field,  stream 
and  upland,  that  the  artistic  sense  may  unceasingly  be 
gratified.  Let  the  landscape  be  the  work  of  nature  alone, 
or  of  man  and  nature,  its  picture  eflects  are  inex- 
haustible.  Italy  is  a  land  for  the  artistic  eye ;  so  is 
the  American  New  England ;  and,  as  far  as  the  work  of  man 
is  concerned,  Egypt  snd  India  are  full  of  objects  to 
please  the  picture- loving  sight.  But,  in  what  both  nature 
and  man  may  do  to  make  a  land  picturesque,  no  part 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  the  world,  surpasses  that 
which  is  displayed  in  Japan.  1  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  of  the  opulent,  almost  all-inclusive  variedness  and 
vivacity  of  the  scenery  here.  Remembermg  that,  we 
need  but  recall  further,  for  one  thiog,  the  unique  effects 
of  the  religious  life  of  this  people,  shown  in  their  temple 
architecture,  its  form  and  color,  and  in  the  temple  and 
shrine- settings,  the  evergreen  groves  of  cryptomeria,  pine, 
live  oak  aud   laurel.      Then  we  need  but    recollect     the 
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unique  )>icture- effects  in  Japanese  scenery,  made  by/ 
the  people  in  carrying  on  their  peculiar  industries* 
Think  of  their  free,  fenceless  fields,  and  the  irregular  but 
graceful  lines  which  give  boundaries  to  their  miniature 
areaci  of  cultivated  land !  Remember  too,  the  farm 
houses  and  their  enclosures  of  dense,  evergreen  hedges,, 
and  their  bamboo  groves,  producing  rural  scenes  full 
as  interesting  as  are  made  by  the  English  cottage,  or 
the  German  peasant-home,  and,  from  a  Western  point 
of  view,  even  more  available  for  ai'tistic  use  t  Becall 
also  the  sea- shore  !  Even  in  Normandy,  in  England,  or  in. 
Sicily,  there  is  nowhere  beach  scenery  so  attractive,  as 
along  the  coasts  of  Sagami,  Suruga  and  many  other  Japanese 
bays,  with  fantastic  sampans  and  junks  lying  high  oa 
the  black  and  yellow  sands,  or,  seen  off  shore,  bounding 
over  the  blue  waters  under  their  square  brown  or  yellow 
sails  laced  and  crinkled  from  top  to  bottom  hanging  athwart, 
the  curving  decks  from  low  masts.  But  I  need  not 
extend  these  reminders  of  the  elements  of  Japan's 
picturcsqueoess  of  scenery.  They  abound  on  every  hand,, 
from  the  petty  paddy-field  glinting  in  the  angle  of  a  grass 
or  tree-clad  dell,  to  the  panoramic  prospects  of  such  marvels, 
of  picturesque  scenery  as  enrapture  one  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Myojin-ga-take  on  the  way  from  Miyanoshita  to  the  great 
cryptomeria  grove  of  the  temple  of  SagOji. 

4.  Beauty, — Our  theme  at  this  point  opens  into  many 
paths ;  many  more  than  we  can  now  take.  I  must 
therefore  hasten  to  bring  these  characterizations  to  a  close. 
I  offer,  therefore,  by  way  of  a  comprehensive  qualification 
of  the  object  of  our  theme,  my  judgment  that  there  is  not 
in  any  other  country,  landscape  which,  considered  all  in  all^ 
is  more  a  thing  of  beauty  than  that  of  Japan.  Beauty  is  the 
quality  which,  more  than  any  other,  iucludes  what  I  believe 
is  distinctive  of  the  scenery  of  these  islands.  I  use  the  term, 
beautiful  in  its  widest  sense,  as  expressing  the  sum  of 
those  qualities  which  please  the  eye ; — variety,  vivacity^. 
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^  picturesqucness,  grace  and  tbeir  like.  There  is  much  that 
one  sees  in  the  Japanese  Landscape  that  excites  admiration ; 
a  good  deal  that  at  times  arouses  wonder,  and  in  some 
measure  awe,  but  there  is  little  in  any  measure,  and  there 
IS  nothing  on  a  large  scale,  that  gives  rise  to  ennuis  dislike, 
depression,  or  foar.  There  is,  one  may  say,  nothing  in  the 
landscape,  as  such,  that  repels,  or  does  violence  to,  the 
lesthetic  sense.  Even  waste  hill-sides  and  monn tain-tops, 
such  as  one  sees  between  Osaka  and  Kdbe,  are  so  much  the 
exception  in  an  otherwise  omnipresent  luxuriance  of  ver- 
dure, thftt  the  eye  is  rather  surprised  than  repelled  by  tbe 
rare  contrast  thns  made.  But  even  there  the  outlines  of  those 
•clny  and  sand-hills  flow  off  in  gentle  undulations,  and — 
specific  to  our  purpose, — are  backed  by  lofty,  evergreen 
mountains,  while  in  the  foreground  rise  verdant  fields  and 
picturesquely  clustered  groves  of  trees.  Italy  is  a  land  of 
beautiful  sea  shore ;  so  is  the  Sierra-bound  eastern  coast 
of  Spain  ;  but  neither  the  Mediterranean  bounds  of  Italy, 
or  Spain,  busy  the  eye  or  cheer  the  mood  like  the  ever- 
changing,  and  always  novel,  in-and-out  curving  coast  of 
Eastorn  Japan,  especially  the  everywhere  inviting  and 
elusive  borders  of  that  shallow  sound,  the  Inland  Sea, 
which  pass  beyond  green  islets  and  islands  almost  number- 
less, aud  disappear  inland  among  verdant  headlands  jutting 
out  from  close-lying  mountain-chains,  none  of  wliich 
shows  treeless-slopes  and  desert-summits,  like  those  risiug 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 

I  have  stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Taormina  in  Sicily, 
and  have  gazed  for  hours  at  the  scene  which  has  been 
•called,  in  an  artistic  sense,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautifal 
in  Europe.  So  far  as  panoramic  effect  is  considered,  it 
certainly  would  be  difficult  to  look  upon  a  view  in  which 
more  of  beauty,  grand  and  lovely,  is  disclosed  than  there. 
One  is  engirdled  there  by  sea  and  land.  Such  sea  and 
such  land !  To  the  south  and  east  extend  to  the  opaline 
horizon  tbe  sapphire  and  chrysoprase  deeps  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean ;  directly  to  the  aoutU-west  rises  to  a  height  of  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  a  wall  of  rough  cUfiis, — cut  off  in  the 
near  distance  by  almost  sheer  precipices;  between  clififs- 
and  sea  a  green-dad  valley,  sweeping  southwai*d  from  the 
Taormina  plateau,  ascends  fifteen  miles  away  as  Mt. 
Etna.  The  mountain  is  drawn  to  a  snow -clad  summit 
eleven  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air,  and  from  that  height 
the  volcano's  silvery  vapor  spreads  into  the  clear  azure- 
of  the  sky.  North-east  and  north,  the  blue  sea  is  bounded, 
by  the  gray  Galabrian  mountains  ;  the  narrow  Messina, 
straits  divides  the  mountains  from  the  Sicilian  hills.  But 
beauti/ul  as  is  the  Taormina  panorama,  it  does  not 
surpass, — in  some  respects,  indeed,  it  does  not  equal  under 
like  weather  conditions, — its  counterpart  in  the  scenery 
of  Japan.  I  speak  of  the  panorama  disclosed  from  above 
the  temple  of  Tesshuji,  a  short  distance  off  the  road  to  the 
first  burial  place  of  leyasu,  at  KunOzan.  There,  as  at 
Taormina,  one  stands  upon  a  height,  and  east  and  south 
stretches  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  not  so  rich  in  its  color 
as  the  Mediterranean,  but,  under  a  £air  sky,  indescribably 
exquisite  from  the  greens  and  azures  covering  its  depths. 
Between  the  spectator  and  the  sea,  however,  a  wide  expanse 
of  rice  fields,  alight  with  the  vivid  emerald  of  the  growing 
plants,  fills  the  scene.  At  the  sea-shore,  ii^stead  of  the 
little  archipelago  of  black  islets  and  rocks  which  cluster 
near  the  base  of  the  Taormina  promontory,  there  stretches* 
out  into  the  Suruga  bay  the  curving,  tridcnt-like  pine- 
clad  bank  of  sand,  Mio-no-matsubara,  famed  in  song  and 
art,  bent  around  a  bay  within  the  bay,  displaying  line 
and  color  of  the  utmost  grace  and  purity.  Eastward,  across 
the  sail- dotted  blue  of  the  green  bay,  instead  of  such  a. 
boundary  as  the  barren,  gray  Galabrian  hills,  sweep  far 
southward,  densely  covered  with  overgrowing  trees,  the 
mighty,  3*et  quietly  undulating,  n^ountain- masses  of  the 
Izu  peninsula.  To  the  north  lies  the  low  angle  of  the 
valley  of  the  Fiyikawa,  bordered  on  the  east  by  softly-fiowing. 
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mountain  ranges ;  while  north-eastward  are  spread  oat 
the  virescent  shallows  of  the  sorf-edged  hay  from  which 
rises  np,  with  far  more  heantifol  outline  than  that  of 
Etna,  the  great  cone  of  the  **  Peerless  Monntain  "  Faji  to 
a  height  of  more  than  twelve  thonsand  feet.  I  saw  Etn* 
in  the  early  spring-time.  Snow-crowned,  it  rested  under 
a  pearl- colored  canopy  Wrought  out  of  the  volcano's 
rising  vapor.  I  have  seen  clouds  over  Mt.  Fuji  simulate 
Etna's  glory,  I  like  most,  however,  to  remember  the  view 
1  once  had  of  Japan's  divine  mountain,  seeing  it,  as  I 
saw  Etna  also,  in  the  early  spring-time.  Enamelled  with 
spotless  snow  nearly  half  down  its  carving  slopes,  Ftgiyama 
stood  a  clear-cut,  white-peaked  and  black-ba&i^d  cone, 
bared,  without  trace  of  cluud,  under  the  infinite  depths 
of  the  bright  blue  heavens.  Around  the  globe,  I  do  not 
think  a  scene  more  excellent  than  this,  in  grace  of  line  or 
«xquisitencs8  of  color,   can  be  found. 

Again,  there  are  lakes,  many  in  the  world,  famed  for 
loveliness  in  themselves  and  from  their  surroundings.  There 
are  some  scenesof  which  these  lakes  are  centers,  tbat  may 
be  beyond  in  charm  similarly  composed  landscapes  in  this 
•country.  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  celebrated  in  poetry 
and  painting  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Lucerne,  Maggiore 
«nd  Como.  For  the  purpose  now  engaging  us,  however, 
comparison  is  not  necessarily  required.  Beauty  is 
beauty  wherever  found.  Yet,  I  think  that  for  pure 
Attractiveness  and  for  fascinating  delicacy  of  scene, 
one  need  seek  for  nothing  to  surpass  the  north- 
eastward prospect  to  be  had  at  middle  spring-time  from  the 
ruined  rampart  of  the  castle  grounds  at  Hikone  on  Lake 
Biwa.  The  elements  of  this  landscape  in  the  immediate 
foregi'ound,  as  I  recall  them,  are  wide  stretches,  gracefully  out- 
lined, of  water  and  reed- overgrown  marshes,  these  edgiug 
brilliantly  colored  fields  goldeu  with  flowering  millet,  and 
emerald  with  the  young  growth  of  other  grains.  These  fields 
gradually  rise  in  the  near  distance  towards  isolated  terraced 
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and  tree-clad  hillocks.  The  hills  in  turn  stand  ont  from  lofty 
mountain-ranges  eastward.  And,  to  the  north,  faiutly  seen, 
hut  with  long  undulations  low  across  the  horizon  losing 
their  mass  in  the  far  distance,  the  southernmost  summits 
of  the  ''Alps  of  Japan,'*  the  iranges  which  culminate 
in  the  provinces  of  Etchu  and  Hida,  snow- covered, 
hound  the  fascinating  view. 

Lakes  C  huzenji  and  Hakone,  for  scenes  composed  almost 
wholly  of  lake  and  mountain,  have  exceptional  charm  ;  the 
one  held  deep  within  forest-hound  hills  mirroring  the  grand, 
rounded  crown  of  Nautaizun,  the  other  resting  against 
grass  and  tree-clad  slopes  over  which,  near  by,  the 
matchless  cone  of  Mt.  Fuji  commands  sky  and  water. 

Then  for  beauty  of  a  high  order,  for  beauty — indeed 
almost  for  sublimity — as  disclosed  among  mountains  only, 
he  who  has  stood  on  the  precipice  overhanging  the  great 
chasm  in  the  south  walls  of  Nantaizan  on  the  way  from 
Nikko  to  Chuzenji,  or  who  has  been  in  the  mountain- {amphi- 
theatre at  Minobu  overtowered  by  the  sacred  Shichi- 
menzan,  has  been  encircled  with  a  view  unsurpassable  in 
fbrm,  and,  in  the  early  spring  or  autumn,  in  the  highest 
degree  radiant  with  color.  The  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of 
gloomy,  torrent- washed  ravines,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Swiss  Alps,  or  in  the  choatic  rock-  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  absent  from  these  mountain  depths, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  absent  from  nearly  all  the  mountain  re- 
cesses of  Japan,  In  Japan, — even  in  the  fastnesses  of 
its  mountains, — gracious  effects,  such  as  gentle,  or,  at  the 
worst,  picturesque,  forms,  luxuriant  vegetation,  dashing 
brooks,  leaping  cascades,  the  most  varied  play  of  color,  and 
other  unforbidding  things  meet  the  spectator's  sight. 

And  further,  I  would  ill  serve  my  attempted  charac- 
terization of  the  Japanese  Landscape  should  I  omit  a  special 
word  for  the  procession  of  flower  and  leaf-life  that  moves 
over  the  varied  scene  almost  throughout  the  year.  I  refer 
now  chiefly  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire. 
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In  mid-wiuter,  even,  the  landscape  stands  clothed  in  a  green 
that,  to  the  eye,  is  but  little  less  ioxnriant  than  the  yerdurm 
of  summer.  Deciduous  trees,  though  many,  are  compara« 
tively  few  in  this  arboreal  land.  They  are  abundant  enongb 
to  set  many  hill- sides  alight  with  a  more  vivid  green  in 
the  spring,  and  with  scarlet  and  gold  in  the  autumn.  Bat 
even  the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn  do  not  lay  bare  the 
scene  they  glorify  in  their  dying.  The  evergreen  pineSi 
cedars,  firs  and  spruces,  live-oaks,  laurels,  camellias,  and« 
on  the  low  lands  especially,  the  bamboo  and  the  manifold 
shrubbery  cared  for  by  man,  stay  on  through  the  sbort 
winters  unchanged  in  color.  The  rice  fields  are,  for  the 
most  part,  bared  and  black,  but  many  otlier  fields  are  covered 
with  the  iuteose  green  of  young  grain  sprouts  and  of  like 
vegetation.  Even  when  snow  falls  over  large  districts,  there 
is  a  heightened  beauty  of  contrasting  color  and  form,  arising 
from  the  shining  out  of  the  abiding  foliage  from  under 
its  thin  cover  of  white,  also  from  the  increased  display  of 
the  shapou  of  trees  and  shrubs  given  by  the  moulding 
of  the  snow  to  outlines  of  branch  and  leaf.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  fasciuating  elements  of  the  beauty  of  Japan's  scenery 
is  found  in  the  distinctive  revelations  of  the  specific  forma 
of  tree,  vino,  and  shrub  made  by  thick-clinging  snow. 
Especially  the  bamboo,  banana  and  palm, — migrants  from 
the  tropics, — when  covered  by  the  plastic  snow  give  the 
eye  a  much  increased  pleasure.  Then,  yet  more,  should 
the  snow  come,  as  it  often  does  come,  during  the  weeka^ 
when  the  fioweriug  plum, — herald  ot  Japan's  annual  floral 
procession, — has  put  forth  its  bloom,  the  landscape,  snow- 
covered,  yet  mantling  from  the  presence  of  the  lovely  plum 
blossoms,  presents  a  scene  than  which  nothing  in  nature 
can  be  more  entrancing.  However,  I  would  not  forget  or 
undervalue  the  transporting  outburst  of  the  cherry  flowers 
in  the  early  spring.  Most  of  the  cherry  trees,  putting 
forth  their  blossoms  before  they  show  their  leaves,  fill 
many    an  extent    of  scene  with    a    rosy  hue   perfect  in 


purity  and  siogl^iiess  (>f  tone.  Wide  landscapes,  such  as 
that  at  Yoshino,  aod,  to  a  less  d^ree,  such  as  that  at 
Arashiyama,  ai^  transfigured  in  the  spring  by  the  cherry 
bloom,  and  thousands  of  near  views,  such  <as  those  of 
the  Tokyo  Shiba  and  Ueno  parks,  such  as  one  finds 
along  the  water  courses  at  Mukojima  and  Koganei,  and 
at  other  public  resorts,  and  in  private  gardens  all  over 
the  laud,  are  made  tor  a  festal  fortnight  beautiful  beyond 
description  by  the  witohery  of  ihia  most  captivating  among 
the  fiorsl  fairies.  Quickly  following  the  going  of  the 
cherries  come  the  wild  azaleas  setting  the  mountain-sides 
aglow  with  pink  light,  transforming  such  regions  as 
Nikko  and  Karuizawa  into  lands  of  jubilee  for  a  happy 
while.  These  are  followed  speedily  by  a  host  of  spendUirift 
dowers  which  make  of  the  upland  meads  gorgeous  parterres 
throughout  the  summer  ;  and,  as  these  fade  away,  the 
maple,  chestnut,  oak,  beach,  iehd  and  other  trees  in 
countless  places,  with  their  transfigured  foliage,  work 
but,  over  hill  and  valley,  brilliant  tapestries  in  green, 
scarlet,  silver  and  gold  fit  for  dream  lands, 

I  do  not  recall  the  succession  of  Japan's  flowers 
that  attends  the  care  of  mcin  in  myriad  gardens  and 
parks, — flowers  nuch  as  the  peonies,  wistaria  and  the  azaleas 
for  the  spring,  the  irises  and  the  lotus  flowers  of  the 
summer  aud  the  chrysanthemums  of  the  autumn.  These 
man-cared  for  flowers,  it  is  true,  greatly  beautify  the 
home  and  have  a  large  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Japanese  people,  but  they  do  not  have  place  in  the 
Japanese  Landscape  as  such. 

We  shall  now  leave  our  theme.  But,  in  leaving 
it,  I  wish  to  associate  what  I  have  said  with  some  kindred 
thought,  evoked  from  other  minds  by  the  same  object.  In  so 
beautiful  a  land  as  this,  naturally  the  people  wbo  hold  it 
as  their  home,  if  at  all  sensitive  with  aesthetic  endowment, 
w^ould  feel  the  chanu  which  pervades  their  surroundings 
aud  would  give  expression  to  their  delight.     And  so  it  has . 
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been.  The  Japanese,  as  a  people,  are  Hot  only  proad 
and  fond  of  their  native  land,  but  they  have  felt  its 
beauty  and  they  anceasingly  siog  its  praise.  To  the  measure 
of  their  ability  to  express  emotion,  their  pleasure  over 
the  scenes  in  nature  surrounding  them  finds  demonstration 
in  their  art  and  literature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  nee 
language  embodying  deeper  rapture  or  expressing  more 
joyous  elation  over  natural  beauty  than  that  having 
place  in  their  literature.  I  add  to  what  I  have  said,  therefore^ 
a  few  renderings  of  the  Japanese  appreciation  of  the 
landscape  scenes  around  them.  I  quote  from  paraphrases 
of  the  '*  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,**  made  by 
one  who  has  searched  deeply  this  treasury  of  verse 
and  wrought  much  from  it  in  fitting  form, — 
I  refer  to  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  a  former  president 
of  this  society. 

Hear,  for  example,  these  lines  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
Jiyomei,  of  aucient  times,  celebi-atiug  his  realm  as  seen 
from  Mt.  Ka^'u  near  his  Nara  home : — 


'*  Countless  are  the  mountain- chains 
Tow'ring  o'er  Cipango's  plains  ; 
But  fairest  is  Mount  Kagu's  peak. 
Whose  heavenward  soaring  heights  I  seek 
And  gaze  on  all  my  realms  beneath, — 
Gaze  on  the  land  where  vapours  wreathe 
O'er  many  a  cot ;  gaze  on  the  sea, 
Where  cry  the  sea-gulls  merrily. 
Yes  I  *tis  a  very  pleasant  land, 
Fill'd  with  joy  on  either  hand, 
Sweeter  than  aught  beneath  the  sky, 
Dear  islands  of  the  dragon  fly  t'* 

In  a  celebrated  l3rric  drama,  entitled  .'*The  Bobe  Of 
Feathers,**  there  is  much  highly  wrought  praise  of  a  land- 
scape of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  some  length, 
that  of  which  Mio-nomatsubara  forms  part.     Listen    to 
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these   few    verses   describing   the    ouwillingness,   for   the 

inouient,     of    the    earth-bonnd    moon-fairy   to   leave    the 

enrapturing  scene ; — 

'**Heaven  hath  its  joys,  but  there  is  beauty  here. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  !  that  the  white  cloud-belts  driven 

Around  my  path  may  bar  my  homeward  way  : 

Nui*  yet  would  I  return  to  heav'n 

But  here  on  Mio*s  pine-clad  shore  I'd  stray." 

Like  specific  localized  tributes  abound  in  this 
aucient  poetry.  I  cannot  now  reproduce  them.  But 
this  picture  I  would  attach  to  one  place  to  which  I  have 
referred : — 

"  Beauteous  is  the  woody  mountain 
Of  imperial  Yoshino ; 
Fair  and  limpid  is  the  fountain, 
Dtishing  to  the  vale  below.  " 
And    these      verses,    among    many    which    have    the 
seasons  for  their  themes,  are  well  worth  reading  : — r 
**  Spring  his  gentle  beams  is  flinging 
0*er  Kasuga's  ivy-tangled  lea  ; 
lo  the  hills  the  mists  are  clinging, 
Takamato*s  heights  are  ringiiig 
With  the  nightingale's  first  melody/' 
These  lines,  having  for  their  motive  the  crimson,  fallen 
onuple  leaves  of  autumn,  paint  a  good  picture  : — 

**  E'en  when  on  earth  the  thund'ring  gods  held  sway. 
Was  such  a  sight  beheld  ?  Calm  Tatsta's  flood, 
Stain'd  as  by  Chinese  art,  with  hues  of  blood. 
Rolls  o'er  Yamato's  peaceful  fields  away.'* 
Fujiyama,  of  course,  has  often  been  the  theme  of  poets 
sougs.     This  very  ancient  ode  to  the  '*  Peerless  Mountain  " 
well  bears  repeating  : — 

'*  There  on  the  border,  where  the  land  of  Kai 
Doth  touch  the  frontier  of  Snruga's  Itind, 
A  beauteous  province  stretch'd  on  either  hand. 
See  Fujiyama  rear  his  head  on  high  ! 


The  oloads  of  heav'n  iu  rev'reat  wonder  pauae. 
Nor  may  the  birds  those  giddy  heights  assay, 
Where  melt  thy  sqowh  amid  thy  fires  away, 
Or  thy  fierce  firas  lie  quench  d  beneath  thy  snows. 

What  name  might  fitly  tell,  what  accents  sing, 
Thine  awful,  godlike  grandeur  ?     'Tis  thy  breast 
That  holdeth  Narusawa's  Hood  at  rest, 
Thy  side  whence  Fujikawa's  waters  spring. 

Great  Fcgiyama,  tow'riug  to  the  sky  ! 
A  treasnro  art  thou  giv*u  to  mortal  man, 
A  god-protector  watching  o'er  Japan  : — 
On  thee  forever  let  me  feast  mine  eye  !** 

But  our  gatherings  from  these  songs  of  the  ancient 
rhapsodists  of  Japan,  telling  of  the  bonuty  and  wonder 
of  their  home-land,  must  cease.  I  therefore  close  my  paper 
with  som^vesses  from  a  poet  of  more  than  a  thousand  yeftfs 
ago:— 

**  Our  fathers  lov'd  to  say 
That  the  bright  gods  with  tender  care  enfold 

The  fortunes  of  Japan, 
Blessing  the  land  with  many  an  holy  spell : 

And  what  they  lov*d  to  tell 
We  of  this  later  age  onrselves  do  prove ; 

For  every  living  man 
May  feast  his  eyes  on  tokens  of  their  love.*' 
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NOTA  BENE.    . 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  denote  two  works 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  Essay  : — 

'M«fo»,*'  that  is,  "  A  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Lan- 
guage," by  W.  G.  Aston,  m.  a.,  2nd.  edit.,  1877. 

"  Colloq,  Jap.  Ilandbookt'*  that  is,  '*  Handbook  of  Collo<]|aial 
Japanese,"  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  2nd  edit.,  1889. 

The  literal  Japanese  translations  of  Luohuan  sentences  scat- 
tered through  the  text  are  often  of  necessity,  not  only  inelegant, 
but  actually  ungrammatical.  They  serve,  however,  better  than 
anything  else  could  do  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  Luohuan 
construction. 
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CHAPTER  L— INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

1. — A  short  vocabulary  appeutletl  to  Captain  Basil 
Hairs  **  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea 
and  the  Great  Loo-choo  Island  '*  gave  to  the  outer  world 
the  first  sample  of  Luchuan  speech.  This  was  in  1818. 
But  the  seed  thus  sown  fell  on  stony  ground,  and  nothing 
further  has  been  published  on  the  subject  in  any  European 
language  during  the  seventy -seven  years  that  have  since 
elapsed.  The  only  more  recent  work  is  a  Japanese-Luchuan 
conversation  book,  entitled  **  Ohinaaa  Tai-wa^'^  published 
at  Nafa  in  1880  by  the  prcfectural  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  aiding  Luchuans  in  the  acquisition  of  the  speech 
of  their  Japanese  masters.  Its  style,  however,  is  univer- 
sally  condemned   as  stilted  and  incorrect.      No  grammar 
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of  Lucliuau  has  ever  been  published  in  any  language ; 
neither  have  the  natives — highly  civilised  though  they 
be — any  notion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  science  as 
grammar.  The  present  writer  was  therefore  obliged  to 
pursue  a  somewhat  arduous  course  of  study  to  reach  the 
results  here  otiered,  with  considerable  dilhdence,  to  Btudeuts 
of  Far-Eastern  philology. 

2. — A  portion  of  the  material  was  acquired  in  Luchu 
itself,    in     1898,    from     educated    natives   of    Shuri,    the 
capital ;   the  rest  from  another  educated  native  who  hap- 
pened to  be   at  Tokyo  in  1894-5.     As  there  was  complete 
agreement   between   this    man's    speech  .and    that    of    his 
countrymen   at   home   whenever   a   test  could   be  applied, 
the    informaticm   derived   from    him    may     be    considered 
of  equal  value   to  that  gathered  on  the  spot.     It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  considerable    divergence    from   the  standard 
speech   of  Shuri  exists  in  the  rural  districts,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  wild  hill  country  of  Yambara  in  the  north  ; 
and   not   improbably   many    genuine    old   Luchuan  words, 
phrases,    and   grammatical    forms    still    survive  there  that 
have    fidlen    into    desuetude   among    the   cultured    upper 
classes.     A  similar  remark  api)lies   to  the  island  of  Eume- 
jima,  wh«*re  standard  Luchuan   is   spoken  with  certain  local 
variations   of    pronunciation    and    vocabubiry.       The    in- 
vestigation of  these   must  be  left  to  s(mio  future  traveller* 
with    ampler   leisure    and    more    strength    for    **  roughing 
it." 

8. — Except  possibly  by  souu;  stray  missionary^ 
Luchuan  is  as  little  likely  to  be  studied  by  persons 
unac(iuainted  with  Japanese  as  is  Assyrian  by  any  but 
professed  Hebraists.  The  following  attempt  at  a  gram- 
matical analysis  of  Luchuan  has,  therefore,  been  made 
chiefly  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  the  object 
being  to  explain  Luchuan  and  Jap mese  forms  through  each 
other,  so  far  as  tliis  can  be  done  in  th.3  absence  of  any 
remains  of  a  language  older  than  either  and  the  common 
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parent  of  both.  The  scheme  of  this  small  lauguage  family 
would  seem  to  arrange  itself  as  follows,  the  hypothetical 
members  being  printed  in  italics  : — 

PARENT  LANGUAGE 


/     \ 


ARCHAIC  LliCHUAS  ARCHAIC  JAPANESE* 


MODERN  LUCHUAN  MODERN  JAPANESE 

To  these  should  be  added  the  lauguages,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  Miyako-jima  and  the  other  islands  between 
Great  Luchu  and  Formosa.  These  little-known  islands 
preserved  their  independence  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  speech  is  said  to  diverge  as  markedly  from 
Luchuan  as  Luchuan  docs  from  Japanese. 

4. — The  transliteration  followed  is  that  now  firmly 
established  among  foreigners  in  Japan  for  romanising 
Japanese.  It  is  practically  identical  with  the  system  re- 
commended by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  the 
transcription  of  languages  not  hitherto  romanised.  For 
<letails  see  Chapter  II. 

5. — The  exact  degree  of  relationship  uniting  Luchuan  ) 

and  Japanese  together  is   not  easy  to  define.     A  glance  at  \ 
numerous  such  pairs  of  words  as 

Jap.  wono      Luch.   **     iunnu  **  thing  **  ' 

**      mke  **     said  "  rice -beer "  • 

**      tori  **     Ulri  "way"  ^ 

might  lead  one  who  casually   stumbled  on  them  to  rogard  / 

Luchuan  as  a  mere  dialoct,  where  the  o'»  are  turned  into  xCs,  J 

and  the  e's  into    is.      To     confirm  this   view,   there    are  i 


•  Eighth  century  after  Christ. 
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niiiubers  of  absolutely  identical  words;  for  iustance,  sakana,, 
*'  food  served  with  rice-beer  ;*'  tita,  **  a  poem  ;  **  yama,  "  a 
iiioimtuin/*  etc.,  etc.  Ou  the  other  hand,  set  before  any 
Japanese,  or  before  any  European  student  of  Japanese 
however  eminent,  such  a  dialogue  as  the  following,  itself 
A  translation  from  the  Japanese  : — 

Sdi ! 

Imemthehitl !     ]Vw'iri  iniaJtelnri, 

^  Uitc  mcmhehV  ffa  yd  / 

Xamd  H  nji  mUJiochif  iniemhchiran(f» 

Ally    y\i'Umhehlmi f     Any    sc,    u    ke    wisJuhidunytd^ 
htunnijatu  ya  ynshiritdta*  luU  uimnkiti  «  tali  wis/tchin. 

V! 

Set  this,  we  say,  before  the  most  learned  Japanese 
8i)0cialist,  and  he  will  obtain  not  even  a  glimmer  of  what 
is  mount.  Indeed,  but  for  finding  it  in  this  place,  he 
mi;:;ht  uot  have  guessed  that  the  language  of  the  little- 
dialogue  hiwl  any  connection  with  Japanese  at  all.  Nor 
has  tlie  passage  quoted  been  studded  with  difficulties  of  set 
purpose  : — it  is  quite  simple,  ordinary  Lucbuan. 

G. — Careful  comparison  of  the  two  grammars  shows 
ns  feujjstantial  agreement  both  in  accidence  and  syntax, — au 
a^roeiucnt  as  complete  as  that  subsisting  between  Spanish 
and  Italian,  together  with  well-marked  difterences  of  detail. 
TIjo  case  is  the  same  with  the  vocabulary.  Japanese  Las 
ai»parently  remained  truer  to  the  hypothetical  common 
ftuo.'stor  in  some  points,  Luchuim  in  others, — Luchuan  being 
ill  several  particulars  a  more  faithful  representative  e^en- 
of  Archaic  Japanese  itself  than  modern  Japanese  is.  This  is 
spi'ci  illy  noticeable  in  the  conjugaticm  of  verbs.  On  the 
wli ol .^  wc  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  wo  compare  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  two  languages  to  that  of  Spanish  and  Italian ^ 
or  porhaps  rather  of  Spanish  and  French. 

7. — As  between  French  and  Spanish  on  the  one  hand^ 
or  Ftv'uch  and  Italian  on  the  other,  so  here  too  we 
natnially  find  more  or  less  approximation  ou  the   debatable 
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ground  between  the  two  linguistic  provinces.  The  Satsiima 
dialect  resembles  Luchuan  in  certain  points,  for  instance,  in 
the  frequent  dropping  of  medial  r,  as  moi  for  mori,  **  a 
wood."  This  dialect,  however,  though  very  hard  for  a  native 
of  T6ky6  to  make  out,  shows  entire  solidarity  with  Japanese 
in  character,  and  scarcely  betrays  any  leaning  towards  the 
grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  sister  tongue  to  the  south. 
In  Tane-ga-shima,  the  northernmost  islaud  of  the  Luchu 
group,  exceptional  historical  circumstances  have  rendered 
the  character  of  the  dialect  closely  similar,  n6t  to  that  of 
neighbouring  Satsuma,  but  to  ordinary  Eastern  Japanese.  *" 
Amami-Oshima  seems  to  have  been  originally  tenanted  by  a 
Luchuan- speaking  population,  traces  of  whose  former  speech 
still  linger  in  a  few  unmistakably  Luchuan  words,  such  as 
tlda,  "  the  sun.*'  But  Japanese  political  predominance,  and 
constant  intercourse  during  three  centuries,  have  almost 
japonised  the  island.  Thus  the  transition  forms  liave 
practically  disappeared,  and  on  landing  in  Great  Luchu  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  new  species. 

8. — Nevertheless,  even  here  Japanese  influence  has  boon 
at  work,  especially  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Those  political 
events  which  have  brought  Luchu  ever  more  and  more 
into  Japan's  grasp  Ciinnot  but  have  notably  affected 
the  speech  of  the  cultivated  classes,  and  through  thom 
of  the  people  at  large.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoretical 
surmise.  Standard  Luchuan,  as  we  now  have  it,  constantly 
exhibits  words  in  pairs,— one  nearly  or  quite  Japanese, 
the  other  totally  ditterent,  thus  hopp5  and  machiffe  (Jap. 
machigai)^  **a  mistake";  aikd  and  ai  (Jap.  art),  **  an  ant  ;** 
anda  and   ahnra   (Jap.  ahxira)^    **  oil ;  "    aydf   ammd,  and 


*  This  on  the  anthority  of  Mr.  H.  Nishiwada,  a  recent  scientific 
explorer  of  Tane-ga-shima  and  Yaku-no-shima,  the  result  of  whose 
researches  first  appeared  in  the  '*  Joarnal  of  the  Tokio  Geograpbical 
Society  "  for  July-September,  1894. 
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fafa    (Jap.    haha),    "  mother ; ''    Tula    and   fuiuny    (JsLp*^ 
futon),    "bed-quilt;"    iiibii    and   fUhaku    (Jap.   hishaku), 
"  a  ladle  ;"  etc.,  etc. 

In  such  cases,  the  term  unlike  Japanese  is  in\*ariably 
the  one  best  comprehended  by  the  common  people  and 
by  children,  and  is  therefore  doubtless  the  proper  native 
word.  For  this  reason  is  it  that  some  of  the  most 
essential  words  exhibit  the  widest  differences, — the 
degrees  of  relationship,  for  example,  and  also  certain 
grammatical  terminations,  whereas  modern  words  (the 
nauios  for  new  inventions  and  modern  things  generally) 
have  streamed  in  wholesale,  first  from  Satsuma  and  more 
lately  from  Tokyo.  In  process  of  time,  with  Japanese 
tau<j;ht  in  every  school,  and  with  steam  communication 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  two  archipelagos  once  so 
widely  sundered,  the  native  speech  will  doubtless  retire 
into  the  background,  sink  into  a  patois,  and  at  length 
become  extinct.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  still  em* 
ployed  universally  by  all  classes ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  endeavour  to  teach  and  learn  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  Japanese  is  understood  by  few  and  thoroughly 
mastered  by  fewer  still.  Those  who  speak  it,  do  so 
with  an  accent  that  reminds  one  of  the  Japanese  spoken 
by  Koreans.  As  for  the  Japanese  residents,  scarcely  any 
talie  the  trouble  to  acquire  Luchuan : — interpreters^ 
gesticulation,  and  a  scauty  stock  of  ''pidjin"  are  the 
meaus  of  intercourse  resorted  to. 

9. — It  may  be  asked  of  what  natiu'o  is  the  light 
which  Luchuan  throws  ou  Japanese.  We  reply  that  it 
is  such  as,  in  general,  sister  languages  shed  upon  each 
other.  Sometimes  we  get  helped  towards  the  derivation 
of  special  words.  Taike  Japanese  yane,  **  a  roof,**  written 
S  tft,  and  apparently  composed  of //^,  archaic  for  **  house,*' 
and  ne,  **  a  root.**  But  •^  house  root  **  would  be  a  name 
more  appropriate  to  the  foundation  or  to  the  cellar  than  to 
the  roof.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Luchuan  for  "roof** 
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conveys  no  such  unnatural  idea,  being  yd  nn  win,  literally 
**  top  of  house,"  that  is,  **  house-top."  Translated 
literally  into  Japanese,  this  ^vould  become  ya  no  ve ;  and 
we  conclude  the  syllable  ne  in  yane  to  be  most  probably 
a  contraction  of  no  tie,  such  contractions  being  quite  in 
accord  with  the  habits  of  the  language.  At  other  times 
grammatical  forms  receive  illustration.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  various  conjugations  of  Japanese  verbs, 
which  Luchuan  analogies  prove  to  be  reducible  to 
a»  single  scheme.  Not  infrequently  wo  meet  with  in- 
teresting ancient  words,  recorded  in  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Japanese  literature,  but  dropped  from 
the  popular  speech  perhaps  a  whole  millenium  ago. 
Such  fire  ne,  identical  with  archaic  Japanese  nae,  <*  an 
earthquake,"  long  since  replaced  in  the  northern  language 
by  the  Chinese  syuonym  ji-shhi,  ilk  H. ;  shixhi,  **  flesh," 
*^  meat,"  replaced  in  modern  Japanese  by  the  Chinese  term 
mku,  ^  ;  titjl,  **  a  housewife,"  old  Japanese  tojt\  now 
disused,  etc.,  etc.  Sometimes  we  are  simply  warned 
against  an  attractive  derivation.  For  instance,  Luchuan 
kabi,  **  paper,"  shows  that  the  cognate  Japanese  word 
kami  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  Chinese  kan,  fflf,  as 
had  been  thought  likely  by  some,  paper  itself  having 
doubtless  been  first  imported  from  China  together  with 
literary  notions  in  general,  so  that  the  adoption  of  a 
Chinese  word  to  denote  it  would  not  have  been  in  itself 
improbable  I 

10. — A  comparison  of  the  two  languages  may  occasion- 
ally  open   out   wider   fields  of  interest  than  those  hitherto 
mentioned.     For   example,   does   not   the  sisterly  relation-     ! 
ship  of  Japanese  and  Luchuan   prove,   once  for  all,   that     \ 
Japanesq^  is  the  language  of  the  last  invaders  of  Japan,   not      , 
— as  there  might  hitherto  have  been  equally  good  reason  to 
suppose — the  language  of  earlier  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  central  provinces  (Yamato  for  instance,  Japanese 
being  often  termed  "  the  language  of  Yamato  "),  adopted  by      « 
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conquerors  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  as  provincial 
Latin  was  adopted  by  tlie  Franks  and  Normans,  Chinese  by 
the  Mongols  aud  the  Mauchus,  and  similarly  in  many  other 
instances  of  which  liistory  preserves  the  record  ?  The  case 
of  Japanese  must  rather  resemble  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
thrust  back  and  has  at  last  nearly  effaced  the  languages  of 
earlier  populations.  The  solidarity  between  Japanese  and 
Luchuau  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  Our  belief 
is  that  legend  points  true  for  once  in  making  Jimmu  Tenn6^ 
the  first  **  earthly  Emperor  "  of  Japan,  begin  his  career  ift 
the  extreme  AVest  of  the  country  and  thence  fight  his  way 
eastwards.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  KyushQ  to  be  the 
portion  of  Japan  nearest  to  the  mainland  of  Asia, — Kyushu, 
with  little  Tsushima  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone.  By 
this  easy  route  wc  may  imagine  the  conquering  race  to  have 
entered  the  country  at  a  date  previous  to  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era  ; — for  the  geographical  and  other  names 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  historians  of  that  century 
have  an  unmistakal)ly  Japanese  ring.  From  Kyushu  the 
invaders  would  have  pressed  forward  East  and  North, 
exterminating  some  tribes  of  aborigines  and  incorporating 
others,  as  legend  assorts  to  have  been  the  case.  This 
process,  which,  by  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  can'ied 
Japanese  colonisation  u])  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  still  g')ing  on  ;  for  Yezo  is  only  now  beginning 
to  fill  up  with  Japanese,  and  the  aborigines  still  form  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  population.  Now  is  it  not  in- 
trinsically probable  that,  while  the  main  body  moved  north- 
east in  the  general  direction  of  tlio  land,  a  few  stragglers, 
laggards,  or  weaklings  should  have  wandered  south, — 
driven  perhaps  by  defeat  in  internecine  strife  to  take 
refuge  in  the  little  archipelago,  wlu)se  islets  stretch  like  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder  the  whole  way  from  the  gulf  of  Kago- 
shima  in  southern  Kyushi'i  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Great  Liichu  ?  History  tells  us  of  the  arrival  of  such 
refugees  during   the  Middle  Ages.      AVhy  should  not  the 
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same  thing  have  occurred  at  aa  earlier  date  ?  Eacial 
and  linguistic  affinities  would  thus  £iad  a  very  simple 
explanation,  while  the  distance  iu  time  aud  space  amply 
AccouQts  for  the  ex'sting  diflerences.''' 


11. — Perhaps  an  essay  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
language  may  be  expected  to  indicate,  however  briefly, 
what  that  language  contains  in  the  way  of  written 
monuments.  Overshadowed  by  two  powerful  neighbours, 
Luchu  has  never  developed  a  literature  of  its  own- 
Chinese  was  for  centuries  the  medium  of  written  inter- 
course among  the  learued  ;  and  since  the  Japanese  conquest 
in  A.D.  1G09,  the  Japanese  language  has  also  been 
studied  by  many,  and  the  Luchuans  have  given  proof  of 
considerable  talent  in  the  composition  of  classical  Japa- 
nese verse.  Occasionally  the  Japanese  Kana  syllabary 
has  been  employed  to  transcribe  sentences  in  the  verna- 
■cular.  There  even  exist  a  few  brief  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  on  stone.  But  the  divergent  phonetic  structure  of 
the  two  languages,  aud  more  especially  the  possession  by 
Luchuau  of  several  sounds  which  Japanese  lacks,  make 
the  Ko7ia  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  ti'anscription. 

12. — The  rude  ideographs  employed  on  the  island  of 
Yonakuni,  the  most  south- westerly  of  the  Luchus, 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  paper  on  **  The  Luchu  Islands 
mid  their  Inhabitants,'*  printed  in  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  4,  6, 
and  6,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
April,  May,  and  June,  1895  ;  aud  we  hope  at  no  distant*  date 
to  publish  fac-similes  of  the  ciu-ious  tallies  called  S/io-chii- 
ma,  resorted  to  in  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Luchu  for  the 


*  Part  of  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  hns  been  already 
given  in  the  same  wortls  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  present 
writer  to  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  "  for  1895, 
where  it  is  also  proved  from  Luchuan  linguistic  evidence  that 
the  torii,  or  Japanese  Shinto  gateway,  is  probably  of  foreign  origin. 
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conquerors  comparatively  few  in  nnmbers,  as  provincial 
Latin  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  Chinese  by 
the  Mongols  and  the  Mauchus,  and  similarly  in  many  other 
instances  of  wliich  liistory  preserves  the  record  ?  The  case 
of  Japanese  must  rather  r(?semble  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
thrust  back  and  h>is  at  last  nearly  effaced  the  languages  of 
earlier  populations.  The  solidarity  between  Japanese  and 
Luchuau  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  Our  belief 
is  that  legend  points  true  for  once  in  making  Jimmu  Tcnn6^ 
the  first  **  earthly  Emperor  **  of  Japan,  begin  his  career  ift 
the  extreme  AVest  of  the  country  and  thence  fight  his  way 
eastwards.  A  glance  at  the  nuip  shows  KyushQ  to  be  the 
portion  of  Japan  nearest  to  the  mainland  of  Asia, — Kyushu, 
with  little  Tsushima  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone.  By 
this  easy  route  we  may  imagine  the  conquering  race  to  have 
entered  the  country  at  a  date  previous  to  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era  ; — for  the  geographical  and  other  names 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  historians  of  that  century 
have  an  unmistakably  Japanese  ring.  From  Kyushu  the 
invaders  would  have  pressed  forward  East  and  North, 
exterminating  some  tribes  of  aborigines  and  incorporating 
others,  as  legend  asserts  to  have  been  the  case.  This 
process,  which,  by  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  carried 
Japanese  colonisation  up  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  still  going  on  ;  for  Yezo  is  only  now  beginning 
to  fill  up  with  Japanese,  and  the  aborigines  still  form  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  population.  Now  is  it  not  in- 
trinsically probable  that,  while  the  main  body  moved  north- 
east in  the  general  direction  of  tlio  land,  a  few  stragglers, 
laggards,  or  weaklings  should  have  wandered  south, — 
driven  perhaps  by  defeat  in  internecine  strife  to  take 
refuge  in  the  littler  archipelago,  wliose  islets  stretch  like  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder  the  whole  way  from  the  gulf  of  Kago- 
shima  in  southern  Kyushu  to  what  is  now  knowm  as 
Great  Luchu  ?  History  tells  us  of  the  arrival  of  such 
refugees  during   the  Middle  Ages.      AVhy  should  not  the 
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same  thing  have  occurred  at  aa  earlier  date  ?  Racial 
and  linguistic  affinities  would  thus  find  a  very  simple 
explanation,  while  the  distance  iu  time  aud  space  amply 
Accounts  for  the  ex'sting  difl'erences.''' 

•*'  «'«  «*#  «v  •I^  •*' 

•i*  »,»  »,*  *(%  ^%  'i* 

11. — Perhaps  an  essay  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
language  may  be  expected  to  indicate,  however  briefly, 
what  that  language  contains  in  the  way  of  written 
monuments.  Overshadowed  by  two  powerful  neighbours, 
Luchu  has  never  developed  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Chinese  was  for  centuries  the  medium  of  written  inter- 
course among  the  learued  ;  and  since  the  Japanese  conquest 
in  A.D.  1G09»  the  Japtinese  language  has  also  been 
studied  by  many,  and  the  Luchuaus  have  given  proof  of 
considerable  talent  in  the  composition  of  classical  Japa- 
nese verse.  Occasionally  the  Japanese  Kana  syllabary 
has  been  employed  to  transcribe  sentences  in  the  verna- 
cular. There  even  exist  a  few  brief  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  on  stone.  But  the  divergent  phonetic  structure  of 
the  two  languages,  aud  more  especially  the  possession  by 
Luchuau  of  several  sounds  which  Japanese  lacks,  make 
the  Ko7ia  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  ti*anscription. 

12. — The  rude  ideographs  employed  on  the  island  of 
Yonakuni,  the  most  south-westerly  of  the  Luchus, 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  paper  on  **  The  Luchu  Islands 
find  their  Inhabitants,''  printed  in  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  4,  6, 
and  6,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
April,  May,  and  June,  1895  ;  and  we  hope  at  no  distant*  date 
to  publish  fac-similes  of  the  ciu*ious  tallies  called  iS//o-c/«/7- 
ma,  resorted  to  in  the  rural  dislricts  of  Great  Luchu  for  the 


*  Part  of  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  has  been  ah-eady 
given  in  the  same  wortls  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  present 
writer  to  the  **  Journal  of  the  Anthropolcgical  InHtitute  "  for  1895, 
where  it  is  al«o  proved  from  Luchuan  linguistic  evidence  that 
the  torii,  or  Japanese  Shinto  gateway,  is  probably  of  foreign   origin. 
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conquerors  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  as  provincial 
Latin  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  Chinese  by 
the  Mongols  aud  the  Mauchus,  and  similarly  in  many  other 
instances  of  which  history  preserves  the  record  ?  The  case 
of  Japanese  must  rather  resemble  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
thrust  back  and  has  at  last  nearly  effaced  the  languages  of 
earlier  populations.  The  solidarity  between  Japanese  and 
Luchuau  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  Our  belief 
is  that  legend  points  true  for  once  in  making  Jimmu  Tcnno^ 
the  first  **  earthly  Emperor  '*  of  Japan,  begin  his  career  ift 
the  extreme  AVest  of  the  country  and  thence  fight  his  way 
eastwards,  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  KyushQ  to  be  the 
portion  of  Japan  nearest  to  the  mainland  of  Asia, — Kyushu, 
with  little  Tsusliima  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone.  By 
this  easy  route  we  may  imagine  the  conquering  race  to  have 
entered  the  country  at  a  date  previous  to  the  third  century 
of  the  Christinn  era  ; — for  the  geographical  and  other  names 
mentioned  by  the  Chinese  historians  of  that  century 
have  an  unmistakably  Japanese  ring.  From  Kyushu  the 
invaders  would  have  pressed  forward  East  and  North, 
exterminating  some  tribes  of  aborigines  and  incorporating 
others,  as  legend  asserts  to  have  been  the  case.  This 
process,  which,  by  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  carried 
Japanese  colonisation  up  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  still  g«nng  on  ;  for  Yezo  is  only  now  beginning 
to  fill  up  with  Japanese,  and  the  aborigines  still  form  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  population.  Now  is  it  not  in- 
trinsically probable  that,  while  the  main  body  moved  north- 
east in  the  general  direction  of  the  land,  a  few  stragglers, 
laggards,  or  weakliugs  should  have  wandered  south, — 
driven  perhaps  by  defeat  in  internecine  strife  to  take 
refuge  in  the  little  archipelago,  whose  islets  strt^tch  like  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder  the  whole  way  from  the  gulf  of  Kago- 
shima  in  southern  Kyushu  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Great  Luchu  ?  History  tells  us  of  the  arrival  of  such 
refugees  during  the  Middle  Ages.      AVhy  should  not  the 
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same  thing  have  occurred  at  aa  earlier  date  ?  Racial 
and  linguistic  affinities  would  thus  find  a  very  simple 
explanation,  while  the  distance  iu  time  aud  space  amply 
Accouuts  for  the  ex'sting  differences.'*' 


t- 


11. — Perhaps  an  essay  on  a  hitherto  unknown 
language  may  be  expected  to  indicate,  however  briefly, 
what  that  language  contains  in  the  way  of  written 
monuments.  Overshadowed  by  two  powerful  neighbours, 
Luchu  has  never  developed  a  literature  of  its  own- 
Chinese  was  for  centuries  the  medium  of  written  inter-  [ 
course  among  the  learued ;  and  since  the  Japanese  conquest  | 
in  A.D.  1G09»  the  Japanese  language  has  also  been 
studied  by  many,  and  the  Luchuaus  have  given  proof  of 
considerable  talent  iu  the  composition  of  classical  Japa- 
nese verse.  Occasionally  the  Japanese  Kana  syllabary 
has  been  employed  to  transcribe  sentences  in  the  verna- 
•culai*.  There  even  exist  a  few  brief  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  on  stone.  But  the  divergent  phonetic  structure  of 
the  two  languages,  and  more  especially  the  possession  by 
Luchuau  of  several  sounds  which  Japanese  lacks,  make  y^ 
the  Ko7ia  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  transcription. 

12. — The  rude  ideographs  employed  on  the  island  of 
Yonakuni,  the  most  south-westerly  of  the  Luchus, 
have  been  illustrated  in  our  paper  on  **  The  Luchu  Islands 
mid  their  Inhabitants,'*  printed  in  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  4,  6, 
and  6,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
April,  May,  and  June,  1895  ;  and  we  hope  at  no  distant*  date 
to  publish  fac-similes  of  the  ciu*ious  tallies  called  S/tO'chU' 
ma,  resorted  to  in  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Luchu  for  the 


*  Part  of  the  argument  of  this  paragraph  bns  been  ah-eady 
given  iu  the  same  wonls  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  present 
writer  to  the  "Journal  of  the  Anthropological  InHtitute"  for  1895, 
where  it  is  al«o  proved  from  Luchuan  Hnguistic  evidence  that 
the  toriif  or  Japanese  Shinto  gateway,  is  probably  of  foreign   origin. 
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CHAP,  n.— PHONETIC  SYSTEM. 

16. — The  transliteration  of  Luchuan  followed  in 
this  Essay  is,  as  alretuly  incidentally  sta^d,  that 
now  firmly  established  among  foreigners  of  every 
nationality  resident  in  Japan  for  the  spelling  of 
Japanese,  and  practicaUy  coincides  with  the  sj'stem  recom- 
mended  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  vowels  are  taken  at  their  Italian,  the  con- 
sonants at  their  English  value,  subject  to  the  proviso  that 
ch  always  sounds  as  in  **  church,'*  ^  always  as  in 
''  give." 

A  few  French  local  writers  still  hold  out  for  individual  methods 
of  spelling.  The  leading  French  missionaries,  however,  such 
as  the  Abbe  Evrard  and  the  Abb6  Caron — authors  of  valuable 
educational  works  on  the  language  —have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Bomanization  Society,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  the  Deutsche 
iieselUcliaft  filr  Xatiir-  ttud  Viilkerkande  O^tiutiens^  and  with  English 
and  German  writers  generally,  in  adopting  the  phonetic  spelling  first 
established  a  generation  ago  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  Japa- 
nese-English Dictionary,  and  generally  current  ever  since.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  all  those  who  in  Europe  publish  learned  works  on  Japa- 
nese subjects  would,  by  conforming  to  this  simple  standard, — easy 
to  print  and  easy  to  read, — help  to  brush  away  needless  complications 
from  the  approaches  to  a  subject  already  so  difficult  as  Japanese 
philology.  An  orthography  good  enough  for  the  Oriental  Seminary 
at  Berlin  and  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  (which  latter  works  on 
the  spot,  and  with  the  very  best  means  for  attaining  to  a  correct 
judgment)  should  surely  satisfy  individual  students  in  France 
Italy,  or  Holland. 
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17. — The  Lucliiian  vowel  system  is  as  follows  : — 

e  d 

/,    I  It,    21 

that  is  to  say,  the  three  fundamental  vowels  a,  i,  ii  appear 
both  in  a  short  and  a  long  form,  the  intermediate  vowels^ 
e  and  o  in  the  long  form  only.  Short  e  exists  but  in  the 
single  word  haberu,  **  a  butterfly," 

Modern  Japanese  has  the  five  short  vowels  a,  e^  /,  o,  ti,  and 
t]|3  long  vowels  o  and  n.  (a,  e,  and  i  only  sporadically).  These 
long  vowels  can,  however,  when  occurring  in  true  native  words,  be 
traced  back  in  every  instance  to  crasis,  as  h'lbet  *'  head,"  for 
ka-u-be;  Omka  (the  name  of  a  place),  for  0-ho-»aka;  su  (generally 
transliterated  sun),  '*  to  suck,"  for  su/u,  etc.  But  the  great  majority 
of  modern  Japanese  long  vowels  occur  iu  words  derived  from  the 
Chinese,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  account  as  a  mere 
foreign  intrusion.  Archaic  Japanese  had  only  the  five  short  vowel* 
a,  e,  i,  0,  t(,  and  there  are  signs  to  the  efifect  that  the  inteimediate 
vowels  e  and  o  were  of  later  growth  than  the  others,  numerous 
words  showing  u  which  afterwards  came  to  be  pronounced  with 
an  0,  as  mh,  *'  of "  (modern  no) ;  ynri,  •'  than  *'  (modem  yori)^ 
while  e  can  be  proved  to  have  arisen  iu  many  cases  from  a  +  i  or 
i+  «,  as  mifjt'ki,  "lamentation,"  for  naga-iki ;  tateri^  "stood," 
for  tachi-i-^tati-]  ari  (conf.  Aston,  p.  28). 

Turning  now  to  Luchuan,  we  find  that  e  and  <!,  in  that  language 
also,  are  derivative — at  any  rate  in  one  large  class  of  cases  (see 
^  38  and  the  small  type  under  %  41),  and  in  others  where  Japanese 
preserves  an  earlier  form,  e.  y,  Luch.  tadeina,  '*  now,"  Jap.  tadaima. 
But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  «,  t,  and  n.  Words  such  as  A-t,  "  tree,'* 
(Jap.  ki) ;  ml,  *♦  the  eye  "  (Jap.  me) ;  wd,  "  pig  "  (possibly  the  same 
as  Jap.  ij  Archaic  Jap.  wi) ;  dztl,  '•  tail  "  (no  cognate  Jap.  form),  are 
impossible  to  account  fta*  by  crasis  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledi^e;  neither  can  we  say  why  yu,  **  world,"  should  be  short, 
while  yd,  *'  night,''  is  long,  both  being  yo  (short)  in  Japanese 
It  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  parent  language 
from  which  Japanese  and  Luchuan  aro  derived  possessed  long  (7, 
i,  //,  as  well  as  short  a,  /,  ti,  and  that  the  southern  daughter 
has    retained    this    distinction,    which    had    been   abandoned    by 
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the  northern  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  which  literary  records 
Burvive  (bei^inning  of  8th  century  after  Christ).  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  Luchuan  wavers  in  not  a  few  cases  between  the 
long  and  the  short  form.  For  instance,  tl,  •'  the  hand"  (Jap.  te), 
remains  long  in  some  compounds,  but  becomes  short  in  others,  as 
thsagiv'it  "groping"  (Jap.  te  sagiiri) ;  ti-HhukUf  a,  hand  lamp  (Jap. 
te-sJioku), 

The  student  who  notes  in  limine  that  Luchnan  short  t  re- 
gularly corresponds  to  Japanese  /  and  e,  Luchuan  short  u  to 
Japanese  o  and  it,  will  possess  the  key  to  great  numbers  of 
words.  Such  a  list  as  the  following  might  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely: — 


Luchuan 

Japanese 

4 

kiinu 

koho 

"  this  "  (adj.) 

kuri 

kore 

'♦  this"  (subst.) 

kukunt 

kokoro 

"the  heart" 

iiunu 

niino 

"  cloth  " 

u 

0 

nn  honorific  prefix 

Kniihi 

Ki'ifhi 

'•  Confucius  " 

tira 

tera 

•*  a  Buddhist  temple  " 

kazi 

kaze 

••  the  wind  " 

In  such  examples  as  the  following,  though  other  laws  of  letter- 
change  also  come  into  piny,  the  consideration  that  Lnch.  i=Jap.  c, 
and  Luch.  ?e-— Jap.  o,  will  serve  to  bring  many  apparently  unrelated 
words  w^ithin  measurable  distance  of  each  other  : — 


Lnchuan 

Japanese 

Aii 

htge 

*'  beard  " 

uiji 

negi 

"  oni<m  " 

winnng 

noma 

"  to  drink  " 

tnchi 

toki 

"  time  " 

utn 

otto 

**  husband" 

iifni'j 

nchii'H 

•*  to  fall  " 

winngu 

onago 

"  woman  " 

VII -ha  gang 

me-gane 

*•  spectacles"  (but  conf. 
k.igami,  •♦  a  mirror  ") 

titibn 

ts'ibo 

*•  a  jur  " 

ujinni 

ogiiuii 

"  iitoncinent  " 

Sucth  instan(^o  as  tliis  last,  where   Luch.   uni  represents  Jap. 
naij  shows  that  the  rule  of  correspondence  here  laid  down   has  its 
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exceptions.  While  all  of  these  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  some  may  even  now  serve  to 
elucidate  the  rule  instead  of  invalidating  it.  Thus  Luch.  witji,  "  a 
rainbow,"  is  niji  iu  standard  Japanese  both  modern  and  classical. 
Certain  Jap.  dialects,  however,  have  nnji;  and  the  very  earliest 
poetical  remains  have  nuji,  thus  proving  the  preservation  by  Luchuan 
of  an  earlier  form  which  Japanese,  much  given  to  the  interchange 
of  u  and  i,  has  altered. 

18. — The  Luchuan  long  vowels  ar^  phenomenally  long, 
taking  twice  or  perhaps  thrice  as  much  time  to  pronounce 
as  the  long  vowels  of  English,  French,  or  German.  The 
distinction  between  long  and  short  quantity  is  indicated 
in  this  Essay,  as  in  the  current  transliteration  of  Japanese, 
by  a  stroke  over  the  long  vowels,  as  Jcamlj  *♦  above  *'  (Jap. 
kami) ;  kainif  "  ajar"  (Jap.  knme) ; kdml,  **  a  tortoise  *'  (Jap. 
kame) ;  iclrikixhanf/j  "  amusing  ;  "  tutniiffy  "  I  have  taken  '* 
(Jap.  totta] ;  kenij,  **  a  time  ;  *'  kCihdy  **  a  spider." 

Such  pairs  of  words  as  English  "  could"  and  "cooed,"  French 
viettre  and  vuiHie,  xol  and  muU^  German  Banii  and  Bahn,  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  part  played  by  quantity  in  Luchuan  pronuncia- 
tion. Start  a  Luchuan  on  a  long  vowel,  and  you  would  think  that 
he  regretted  ever  to  let  it  go.  A  visitor  to  the  archipelago,*  who 
heard  Luchuan  spoken  without  attempting  to  leani  it,  writes  of  this 
unparalleled  length  of  quantity  as  follows:  "There  is  another 
peculiarity  in  the  language  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
known  tongue.     This  is  the   extmordinary  pronunciation   given    to 

vowels  in  certnin  words It  is  a  long  drawl  of  the  vowel,  the 

tone  of  the  voice  of  the  person  who  spaaks  rising  liigher  as  the  sound 
is  uttered.  The  pronunci'ition  cannot  be  rendered  in  words,  and  no 
system  of  transliteration  would  convey  it ;  it  must  be  heard  to  be 
understood." — This  description  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  diiliculty  of  transliteration  is  concerned.  Japanese 
long  vowels  are  long  enough,  but  they  are  not  to-  be  compared  to  the 
Luchuan  ones. 


*  Mr.  J.  H.  Gublins,  of  H.  B.  M.  Consular  Service,  in  a  valuable 
paper  entitled  **  Notes  regarding  the  rrincipality  of  Loochoo,*'  ^a)- 
lished  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  ^ooiety  fo  Arts,"  June,  1881. 
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19. — Lnchuon  short  vowels  arc  of  about  the  same  length 
as  Italian  vowels  in  non -accented  nyllables.  I  lias  two  degrees 
of  shortness,  being  sometimes  almost  quiescent,  as  in 
dchomj  (which  might  also  be  written  slchonff  or  Hckonfj),  **  I 
am  fond."  After  due  consideration,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  distinguish  these  extra-short  i'.s  by  any  special 
mark ;  for  their  shortening  seems  to  arise  rather  from 
convenience  of  pronunciation  at  the  present  day  than  from 
any  radical  difference  between  them  and  ordinary  short  i, 

Japanese  shows  two  degi'ees  of  shortness,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  I,  but  in  that  of  m.  The  extra-shortening  is  however,  here 
certainly  modem,  and  possesses  no  theoretical  importance.  Luchuan 
extra- short  2  ainjost  ahvays  corresponds  to  Japanese  extra- short  u. 
Thus  the  word  nichong  given  in  the  text  is  sxiki  (pronounced  «i7Art 
or  sld)  in  Japanese. 

20. — The  modern  Luchuan  language  abhors  diph- 
thongs as  much  as  it  delights  in  long  vowels.  All  such  diph- 
thongs as  presumably  existed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment have  passed  by  crasis  into  a  single  long  vowel.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  instances  of  diphthongs  have  arisen 
from  the  dropping  of  r,  a  letter  which,  as  will  be  noticed 
further  on,  gives  gi*eat  trouble  to  Luchuan  organs  to 
pronounce. 

Where  Japanese  retains  the  earlier  form  ai  or  ae  in  many  words 
both  native  and  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  Luchuan  shows  the 
Ion;?  vowel  P..  Such  are  kPyimg,  *'  to  return "  (Jap.  kaeru) ;  mi, 
"front"  (Jap.  ?wfff') ;  ui-je  [dPbini],  ''thank  you  "  (probably  Chin. 
^  f ^  ,  of  which  the  Jap.  pronunciation  would  be  ui-hai) ;  ze-batig, 
the  name  of  an  ofllcial  rank  (.Tap.  zai-ban),  etc.  Vulgar  speakers  in 
Tokyo  and  Eastern  Japan  generally,  often  corrupt  ai  or  ae  into 
e,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Japanese  ci  (mostly  in  words  of 
Chinese  origin)  is  represented  by  /,  as  in'i-nhu,  ^  fff  (Jap.  ntei-sho), 
**a  celebrated  place."  Such  words  as  nfjni\  "east"  (Jap.  agari, 
*♦  rising),"  and  Shut,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Luchu  (Jap.  Shurif 
Chin.  Shon-li  ^  J£),  are  examples  of  the  origination  of  a  diph- 
thong throngh  the  dropping  of  the  letter  r. 
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21. — ^Tonic  accent,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has  little  import* 
ance  in  this  language  family,  (ind  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  indicate  it  in  the  present  Essay. 

For  the  subject  of  tonic  accent  in  Japanese,  see  "  Colloq.  Jap. 
Handbook."  H  27,  pp.  18-20.  Europeans  accustomed  only  to 
strongly  accented  languages,  such  as  English  or  German,  might  at 
first  easily  confound  the  effects  of  qnautity  with  those  of  accent,  and 
imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  word  kami,  ^*  a  pir."  was  accemttd 
on  the  first  syllable.  This  is  not  so:-^the  ditTerence  between 
the  kCi  and  the  mi  is  one  of  length,  not  of  stress.  In  kCtml^  **a 
tortoise,"  hd  is  sounded  no  less  long  because  mi  is  long 'also. 
Again,  take  sfi-t'itse^  the  "isolated  state"  oisfit'itsi^  "a  cycad  ** 
or  *'  sago-palm."  Here  all  tlirre  syllables  have  to  be  sonnded 
long  ;  but  a  trained  ear  listening  to  a  native  speaking  cannot 
detect  any  greater  stress  on  one  than  on  the  other.  Doubtless 
all  scholars  admit  theoretically,  with  the  tradition  of  Greek  aud 
Latin  before  them,  the  essential  difference  between  quantity 
and  accent ;  but  the  pionunicution  of  those  dead  languages  by 
every  modern  European  nation  shows  how  imperfectly  the  theory 
is  translated  into  practice. 

22. — The  consonants  are  : — 


Surds         p 

t 

k 

s 

s/i          ch 

ts 

Sonants     h 

d 

{f 

• 

J 

(iz 

Nasals        m 

n 

vg 

Fricatives  ir 

fnv  r 

y 

VU 

Aspirates   /" 

h 

These  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  Japanese,  plus  a  peculiar 
w  and  a  peculiar  y  (here  spelt  kw  and  ytj),  for  which  see  %% 
28  and  .30  respectively.  The  same  intimate  relation  as  in 
Japanese  subsists  also  in  Luchuan  between  the  pairs  of  surds 
and  sonants,  the  formta-  being  the  originals  from  which  the 
latter  were  differentiated  by  softening;  and  as  in  Japanese, 
ho  here  also,  the  aspirates  /  and  // — originally  derived  from 
J)— commonly  replace  the  latter  letter,  which  would  be  the  pro- 
per surd  correlative  of  b.  The  Western  dialects  of  Japanese, 
tme  to  nn  original  usage  which  the  Kfnia  orthography  still 
indicates,  distinguish  French  j  (5?),  the  sonant  corresponding  to 
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the  surd  </{,  from  English  j  (f^),  the  sonant  corresponding  to  the 
sard  cJi.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lnohoan 
Bhonld  agree  with  the  standard  (hut  in  this  respect  oormpt) 
speech  of  Tokyo  in  having  but  one  sonant  letter — viz.  English  j — 
to  represent  the  two  surd  letters  in  question. 

2S,-^S  and  sh  are  diDicult  to  distinguish  in  certain 
words,  especially  where  a  ?£  or  an  ^  follows.  For 
instance,  shtnig,  *'  to  do/*  sounds  nearly  if  not  quite  like 
sung  in  the  mouths  of  some  speakers ;  memheng,  an 
honorific  verb  equivalent  to  the  Japanese  trassharu,  "to 
come/'    **  to  go/'  is  also  pronounced  wemeng. 

Though  no  such  uncertainty  exists  within  the  limits  of  the 
standard  Japanese  of  Tokyo,  the  various  Japanese  dialects,  when 
compared  among  each  other,  show  that  in  Japanese  too  the  line 
between  «  and  «/t  is  not  shari)ly  drawn.  Thus,  in  the  West  they 
say  sJie  where  Tokyo  has  xe.  Compare  also  the  universal 
alteration  of  Classic  si  (at  least  we  must  suppose  S^  .  have  been 
pronounced  si  in  Classical  times)  to  modern  ski. 

24. — Chf  as  already  noted,  sounds  always  as  in  the 
English  word  '*  church/'  while  its  sonant  equivalent  j  is 
pronounced  as  in  **  judge." 

The  letter  cfi  in  Japanese  always  represents  an  original  f. 
Thus  chichi,  *'  father,"  stands  for  titi  (conf.  the  alter- 
native forms  toto  and  tete);  chi  stands  for  Chinese  fi,  |4,  and 
80  on.  With  very  few  exceptions  (vt'mg,  Jap.  ochiru,  *' to  fall/* 
being  one),  Luchuan  agrees  with  Japanese  in  the  cases  where 
the  latter  language  has  altered  t  to  ch.  To  these  it  adds  another 
large  class  of  its  own,  where  the  ch  is  derived  from  fr,  this  change 
being  specially  frequent  when  the  vowel  t  or  the  vowel  u  follows. 
Where  Japanese,  for  instance,  has  A? Am,  "to  hear,"  Luchuan  shows 
ns  chivhuiiff.    Similarly, 

Jap.  Luch. 

iku  ichiuig  "  to  go " 

sahi  sachi  *' front '* 

kino  chinu  **  yesterday " 

kini  c.hhuj  *'  to  cut " 

kuru  chnng  "  to  come " 

kivio  chimu  *•  the  liver " 


I 
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And  likewise  in  such  words  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  as 

ki'Ska  jj  1^  chi'Sha  **  railway  " 

ken  fQ  ching  a  measure  of  distance 

kti-saUu  ^  J|5  chlsaehi  *•  police " 

kevi'lnUsu  ]^%  chim-huUi  sightseeing 

The  substitution  of  ch  for  k  is  of  course  one  of  the  most 
fftmiliar  of  all  linguistic  changes.  Pekingese  gives  a  thorough- 
going example  of  it,  every  k  being  there  turned  into  ch  before  % 
or  fl,  as  Pei'Ching  for  "  Peking/*  and  the  people  being  incapable 
of  even  hearing  the  difference  between  ki  and  ehi^  much  less  pro- 
nouncing  it.  Luchnan  does  not  go  this  length.  Though  numerooff 
h*8  before  i  and  u  have  become  c/i,  others  still  survive  intact.  Such 
are  fri,  **  a  tree "  (Jap.  ki)  ;  klng^  •*  to  kick "  (Jap.  kem)  ; 
TtUsa^  "  a  little  while  ago  '*  (no  cognate  Jap.  word  eiists). 
A  oomparison  of  several  such  paii*s  of  words  as 

sachi  (Jap.  saki),  "front;"     snki  (Jt^p.  take)^  **  rice -beer  ;  " 

ching  (Jap.  kirtt),  **tocut;"  king  (Jap.  keni),  "to  kick;" 

chUng  (Jap.  kuni)^  "to come;"  kung(J&p,  konii),  "not  to  come  ;" 
eeems  to  show  that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  letter  k 
has  a  better  chance  of  surviving  in  a  Luchuan  word  when  the 
following  i  or  u  corresponds  to  e  or  o  respectively  in  Japanese,  than 
when  the  Japanese  form  also  has  i  or  u,  as  the  case  may  be.  Buch 
sporadic  cases  as  Luchuan 

chdyang  (Jap.  kieru)^   "  to  go  out "   (of  fire), 

chdshung  (Jap.  keisu)^  "  to  put  out  "     **     *• 
testify  to  a  still  wider  divergence   between  the  two  languages,  and 
show  us  a  Luchuan  c/^,  apparently  non-original,  before  a  vowel  other 
than  i  or  tK 

In  addition  to  the  ch's  derived  from  t  and  from  k, 
Luchuan  has  a  third  much  smaller  class  owing  its  origin  to 
the  metathesis  of  sht  into  tnh  {~ch),  at  least  if  we  assume— aud 
it  is  difficult  to  do  otherwise  —that  Japanese  preserves  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  words  in  question.  Acha  (Jap.  ashita)^ 
"to-moiTOW,"  is  a  sporadic  case.  More  interesting  are  the  verbs 
ending  in  shung^  all  of  which  make  their  past  tense  in  chang  (i.  t^ 
Uhang^  for  shtang  or  shitang) ;  thus 

Luch.  kurushung  I     ,, .    i .,, ,,      (past  kuritchang 
Jap.     korom         )        ^°  ^"*         j     "  koroshita 

Luch.  chOshung    )   ,.  ,         ,       ,  „  f  past  chachang 
Jap.      kem  j      ^^^P^'oa*    |     «  keshita 

Finally  Luchuan  has  ch  in  a  few  primary  words,  such  as 
chu,    "what?"   to  which  no    cognate    forms  exist  in    Japanese. 


so  THK  i.U(;huan  lanouagk. 

The  re.>3ult  of  theHe  Heveral  concurrent  causes  is  to  render  eh  a 
much  commoner  sound  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
language.  The  letter  k  in  the  latter  dominates,  so  k)  saj,  all  the 
other  consonants,  forming  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  letters  in  any  ordinary  printed  page  of  romanised  JapiMiese.  In 
Luchuan  this  proportion  shrinks  to  4*8  per  cent.,  while  the 
proportion  of  ch*«  is  sliglitly  under  1  per  cent,  in  Japanese,  aod 
o?er  3^  per  cent,  in  Luchuan. 

Ab  Luchuan  ch  often  represents  Japanese  &,  so  also  does 
Luchuan^/  often  represent  Japanese  //.  il/i(/i,  **  wheat  **  (Jap.  mii||fi).  • 
niuchung,  **  to  move  "  (Jap.  ugQku)^  and  soime  of  the  words  already 
quoted  on  p.  14  in  another  context,  such  as  fiji  (Jap.  hige)t  and 
niji  (Jap.  uegi),  may  serve  as  examples.  The  genesis  of  this  letter 
in  the  two  languages  seems  to  be  as  follows  :--I.  k ;  IL 
g  (bard  ns  in  "  give ") ;  III.  j  in  Luchuan,  while  at  T<>ky6, 
and  indeed  in  stAudiud  modern  Japanese  generally,  it  has 
sll'i  into  a  sound  which,  though  still  transliterated  g^  is  really  the 
na^Hl  correlative  of  that  letter,  viz.  ng,  at  lea.st  in  the  middle  of 
wordn. — Luchuan  j  also  occasionally  represents  Japanese  <i,  for 
example  Ln,/i/«i,  '•  left  [baud] ,"  Jap.  hidari. 

25. — Ta  iuid  its  souaut  correlative  //c  have  bonu  classed 
as  fiiu^'le  letters,  because  in  tliis  language  family  tliey  have 
proceeded  from  t  and  d  by  differentiation,  not  by  the  addi- 
tion of*  or  z  from  without. 

The  common  Japanese  syllable  tgii  (with  u  very  short)  is  re- 
gularly representeil  in  Luchuan  by  t»i  (i  very  shoH),  both  in  natlre 
words  and  in  such  as  come  from  the  Chinese,  e.  y. 


Lucb. 

Jap. 

ttichi 

Wiki 

'•  the  moon  *' 

ah't-mtiUi  *|f;)^ 

aho  viotnH 

"  a  book  " 

Japanese  tfzu  (thus  pronounced,  but  written  zu  in  the  now 
accepted  orthography)  is  represented,  not  by  Luchuan  dsi^  as 
mlgiit  have  been  expected,  but  by  zi,  e.  g. 

kanimzi  kattnra[<i]zu  "  i)ositively.'* 

20. — So  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  the  only  re- 
mark called  for  by  the  nasal  series  is  that  the  final  letter 
whicb  we  have  written  ng  throughout,  approaches  the  sound 
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of  n  when  followed  by  a  woifd  begisiimg  with  a  dental  or 
sibihtnt  consoniint.  For  inataince  knnri,  •*  thna,"  clearly 
«nds  in  n'j  ;  but  hang  se,  "  if  one  acts  thus,"  might  as  well 
be  written  kan  .s^,  were  it  not  for  the  confusion  liable  to 
Ari«e  from  trai^cribing  the  same  word  in  two  separate 
ways. 

Manj  such  final  nasals  have  been  dropped  in  Japanese.  The 
word  kaniiy  just  quoted,  is  an  example,  its  Japanese  equivalent 
being  written  kau  (that  this  n  rex)resents  a  lost  nasal  is  proved  by 
the  analogy  of  coiihtless  words  borrowed  from  the  Chines^,  as  Joa- 
kiyatiy  pronounced  Tn.kyo^  from  Chinese  Tutifj-king  j||«  ^),  and 
pronounced  ko  by  a  orasis  of  the  two  vowels.  Similarly  in 
the  present  tense  of  verbs,  where  Luohnan  regularly  retains 
a  final  nasal  of  which  even  the  earliest  extant  Japanese  preserves 
no  traoe,  as  iachnng  (Jap.  tutsa),  *'  to  stand  ;  "  yung  (Jap.  in),  "  to 
say,'*  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — Luchuan  n  often  corresponds  to  Japanese 
m,  the  latter  being  probably  the  original  letter.  For  instance, 
the  island  which  the  Japanese  call  Miynko-jima^  is  in  Luchnaa 
NdkU'jima;  Japanese  yonm^  '*  to  read,"  is  Luchuan  yiiniin<j ; 
Jap.  7»o,  **  yet,"  is  Luch.  nd^  etc.,  etc. 

27. — The  Luchuan  nasal  consonants  possess  certain 
peculiarities.  Not  only  can  they  (at  least  in  and  n)  be 
•doubled  at  the  betjinning  of  a  word,  e,g,  mmu^  **  potato  " 
(Jap.  imu)  ]  mia,  **  all  '*  (Jap.  mmia)y 

Modern  Japanese  shows  traces  of  the  same  tendency  in  the 
case  of  m  only^  Thus  unia  or  manui,  '*  a  horse,"  is  commonly 
pronounced  nmui ;  nine  or  vmine^  "  plum-tree,"  is  pionoaoced 
inmey   aud   similarly  in  a  few  other  words. 

but  each  nasal  can  be  prefixed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  to  certain  other  cognate  consonants — labial,  dental,  or 
guttural,  as  the  case  may  be — viz.  m  to  p  or  h ;  n  to  d,  ch, 
OTJ;  and  w//to  k.  Uncouth -sounding  words,  difiicult  ofpro- 
ntineiation  by  Japanese  and  even  by  European  organs,  are 
thus  obtained.     Here  are  a  few  examples  : — 

Though  no  vowel  really  intervenes  between  the  initial  m  or* 
IT  and^  the  following  consonant,  those  who  are  unable  to  utter  the 
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wordrr  Mi  they  stand  will  do  better  to  say  vmpana,  iindit  eto.t 
than  inupana,  nitdi^  eto.  The  former  would  perhaps  be  understood* 
the  latter  certainly  not. 

Luch.  Jap. 

mpana  ml  hana  (not  used)  '^  the  nose  **  (honorific) 

uihmanu  omoi  **  heavy " 

71  di  (no  cognate  Jap.  word)  **  that "  (conj). 

7ichi  mite  "seeing** 

ujiyimtj  dent  **  to  go  out" 

7ijitchnnff  tujoku  **  to  move** 

7ifjkai  (see  below)  "to** 

h\  mpana,  Luchuan  preserves  an  orighial  p  which  Japaneso- 
hai  changed  to  // .  On  the  other  hand,  Jap.  has  kept  the  vowel  i 
which  Luchuan  drops.  Thus  the  honour  (if  honour  it  be)  of 
remaining  true  to  archaic  forms,  is  seen  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  languages. 

The  case  of  mbitsang    and  omoi  is    more   difiicult.    At  first 
sight  the  two  words  appear  utterly  unconnected.    Bemark,  how- 
evei,   that  tang  in    Luch.  and   i    in  Jap.    are  but    terminations 
agalutinated  to  the   stem.      The  comparison    is    therefore    to  be 
made  only  between  the  radical  parts  mhu  and  omot  where  we  must 
remember  what  has  been  said  in  H   17  as  to  the  regular   corre- 
spordence  between    Jap.  o    and  Luch.  u,   the  latter   being    pro- 
bably  the  original  form  of  the  sound.      We    thus    get     vihtt   and 
wiu,  plus  a    hint    to    the  effect   that  umu  may    stand    for    an 
earlier  vbu,  because  m  and  b  constantly  interchange  in  Japanese 
(conf.  Aston,  p.   35).    Having  got  so   far,  we  can,  it  is  true,  get 
no  further.     But  when  we  find,  in  two  cognate    languages,    two 
ward 8    agreeing    in    sense   and    so  closely  similar  in    sound    as 
mbu  and  ubu,  we  are  surely  justified  in  identifying  them. 

Ndi  will  be  treated  of  in  H  73. 

Xchi  will  seem  less  different  from  viiU  than  appears 
at  fir^t  sight,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Luch.  n  often 
corr34pondb  to  Jap.  m,  and  i  to  «,  while  ch  in  both  languages 
often  represents  an  original  t» 

S'Hyung  and  njuchung  supply  instances  of  the  corre- 
spond en  ce  of  initial  Luch.  n  to  initial  Jap.  i  or  ti  (these  vowels 
interchange  in  Jap.,  see  Aston,  p.  29)  ;  for  dent  is  ideru  or 
idruni  in  the  older  Classical  tongue.  Whether  we  ought  to 
pontu'iate  an   initial  nasal  dropped  in  Japanese,  and  an   i    or    u 
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after  the  initial  nasal  dropped  iu  Luohuan,  eannot  be  determined 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Such  cases  as  ngknthi  (Jap. 
mukathi),  ngkati  (Jap.  nmkatte),  show  that  such  dropping  of  voweU 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Luchuan  tongue.  We  thus  obtain,  in  the 
case  of  njiyung  and  fd«ru,  the  following  regular  correspondenoeSr 
all  of  which,  except  that  of  y  and  r,  have  already  been  explained : — 

Luch.  n        =       Jap.  /  ♦ 


• 

J 

zrz 

•'     d 

m 

t 

— 

"     e 

y 

—  ■ 

a       ^ 

u 

= 

»*       M 

ny 

is  dropped  iu  Jap. 

The  analysis  of 

njttchung 

and  ugoku  is 

Luch.  n 

r::; 

Jap.  u 

• 

J 

= 

"    ff 

u 

"      0 

ch 

"     k 

u 

— 

4.          ,, 

ng 

is  dropped  In  Jap. 

As  for  nykait  the  last  word  on  this  list,  our  hypothesis  con* 
cerning  it  will  be  found  in  *[  74. — The  above  details  may  appear 
to  some  readers  disproportionately  minute.  They  have  been  given 
as  a  practical  example  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  comparing^ 
Luchuan  words  with  Japanese.  The  results  obtained  are  perhaps 
meagre ;  but  such  as  they  are,  do  they  not  justify  us  in  hoping 
for  more,  when  the  subject  of  which  we  can  here  merely  scratch 
the  surface,  shall  have  been  thoroughly  dug  into  and  explored  ? 

• 

28. — W  is  mostly  pronounced  as  in  English.  At 
other  times  it  has  a  much  softer  and  narrower  sound, 
rather  more  like  that  of  u  in  the  French  word  />!(»«, 
but  not  exactly  paralleled  in  any  European  language. 
We  have  written  this  modified  sound  ww  in  the  absence 
of  any  suitable  Roman  letter,  in  order  to  avoid  recourse 
to  diacritical  marks. 

Japanese  has  but  one  lo^  pronoiuiced  exactly  as  in  English .  but 
heard  only  before  the  vowel  a,  and  possibly  still  also,  from  the 
mouths  of  some  speakers,  befor^  o  in  a  few  words.  Before  the 
other  vowels  it  has  been  dropped  from  the  spoken  speech,  though 
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it  is  still  retuined  in  wiitiug,  not  only  before  o,  but  also  before .e 
and  t  (the  Kana  letters  9,  ^e,  and  #  representing  respectively  tro, 
iM,  And  wiy  as  contrasteil  with  i*,  31,  and  >f ,  the  symbols  for  plaia 
o^  e,  and  /).  Before  n  even  the  orthogi^iphy  retains  no  trace  of  a  t0« 
whose  former  pi^esence  had,  however,  already  been  inferred  by 
Japanese  scholars  ou  theoretical  groimd^.  The  following  words 
exemplify  the  retention  l)y  liUchuan  of  a  w  drox)ped  in  the  modem 
Japanese  pronunciation : — 

Lnch.  Jap. 

wiuitf  jr'oru  **  to  be  ** 

u:itMtjn  -n'onitfjo  **  woman  " 

ifo  (Chin,  uang,  J)  1'p]o  *'  king'* 

tn-^fp  (Chin,  iceip'ai  i±  fgf.)  [w\i.h*i  "  funeral  tablet  '* 

wunyiuiff  u[ir]eru  "  to  plant  *' 

wugamuiQ  [icjogamu  *' to  revere " 

These  initial  w'g  preserved  in  Luchuan  speech  and 
in  Japanese  spelling,  but  not  in  the  modern  Japanese  speech, 
^ive  a  welcome  independent  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  Japanese  spelling  represents  an  earlier  pronunciation  of 
the  Japanese  language,— the  pronunciation  of  from  the  8th  century, 
when  this  spelling  was  fixed,  to  the  11th  when  traces  of  irregubirity 
and  confusion  begin  to  appear  in  the  manuscripts  that  have  been 
handed  down.  No  testimony  more  completely  independent  could 
be  desired  for  ;  for  the  Japanese  literati  have  never  known  anything, 
of  Luchuan,  and  if  they  had,  would  have  despised  it  utterly  as 
a:  barbarous  patois. 

Luchuan  ww,  in  the  few  words  commencing  with  it,  >;enerally 
corresponds  to  Japanese  u,  as 

ww't  «[!/J«  "top,'*   "above.** 

The  combination  kwi  sounds  nearly  like  German  kii  in  some 
few  words,  especially  the  common  ktciii  (or  kfiri)^  •'  please  [give].'* 

29. — The  Luchuan  r  is  so  soft  that  it  tends  to 
pass  into  //,  and  often  altogether  disappears.  Thus 
in  Shni,  the  name  of  the  capital, — for  Shun  (conf. 
Jap.  Sfn(n\  Chin.  Shou-li  "If  S),  the  r  has  vanished 
completely  ;  see  also  •  20.  In  the  **  Isolated  State  *'  (see 
Gbap.  Ill)  of  the  same  ^vord,  vjz.  Sinuje,  the  y  still  remains 
doiug  duty  for  r. 
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Compare  also  such  pairs  of  words  as 


Luch. 

Jap. 

a  gat,  east 

iigari 

•'rising  ** 

Jijai 

hkiari 

'*  left  (band) »' 

tnyung 

torn 

"totakfl" 

waaiynng 

Id  su  rent 

'*  to  forget " 

chunp 

hunt, 

''  to  come  '* 

ching 

kiru 

••  to  wear  '* 

in  some  of  which  Jap.  7*  is  represented  by  Luch.  y,  and  in  others 
dropped  entirely.  While  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
frequent  passage  of  r  into  ij  in  Luchuan,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
certain  that  r  is  the  olJer  letter  in  every  case  where  the  two 
languages  differ;  for  a  comparison  of  modern  with  archaic 
Japanese  discloses  the  remarkable  fact  that. an  early  Jap.  y  has 
occasionally    been    changed  into  r      at    a  later    stage.    A  good 

example  is  supplied  by  the  passive  termination  of  verbs,  whose 
life-history  is  as  follows : — 

Arch,  aynruy  Class,  arum.  Modern  areru, 

Pofisibly  in  Japanese  the  tendency  to  soften  r  into  y  was 
aiTested  at  a  very  early  date  and,  even,  turned  the  other 
way.  In  Luchuan,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  pursued  its  course 
unchecked,  till  at  last  the  whole  population  has  contracted 
an  aversion  to  pronouncing  the  r  similar  to  that  exhibited 
by  those  English  speakers  who  say  "  ca'iage  '*  for  "  cam- 
age.'*  Conscious  of  this  national  defect,  semi-educated  Luobu- 
ao!^  who  wish  to  show  that  they  can  sound  their  rV  in  talking  Japa« 
oese,  sometimes  pick  them  up  in  places  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
just  as  Englishmen  of  a  similar  class  will  say  "Victoriar  our  Queen." 
Thus  we  have  heard  the  Jap.  word  fro/,  "  carp,"  turned  into 
Isori  by  a  Nafa  speaker,  who,  remembering  that  many  other  Japa- 
nese words  differed  from  their  Luchuan  equivalents  by  having  a 
medial  r,  thought  he  would  air  his  knowledge  of  this  fnct  by 
inserting  one  where  unfortunately  it  whs  not  wanted. 

80.  —  Y  has  two  sounds, — the  ordinary  English  sound 
as  in  **  yes,"  and  another  which  is  extremely  diflicult  for  a 
European  or  a  Japanese  to  apprehend,  hut  which  fortunately 
occurs  only  in  a  small  number  of  words,  for  instance,  yye^ 
'*  indigo."  This  diihcult  y  is  so  much  softer,  so  much  more 
evanescent   and  intangible,  so  to  say,  than  English  ?/,  that 


ala&! 

ai 

indigo 
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oue  is  tempted  to  omit  it  altogether  ;  but  if  oue  does  so,. 
the  native  teacher  insists  on  its  restoration,  or  at  least  oa 
the  restoratitm  of  somethintj  that  his  ear  misses,  but  which 
the  European  ear  can  scarcely  distinguish  and  the 
European  month  fails  to  pronounce.  This  peculiar  sound 
has  been  written  yy. 

That  the  Luchuans  conceive  of  it  as  a  sort  of  t/,  is  shown  by 
their  choice  of  Japanese  Kana  letters  to  represent  it,— for  instance 
if  for  the  exclamation  yyd  meaning  "alas."  whereas  the  a  of 
surprise  they  transcribe  by  T .  On  the  other  hand  it  corresponds 
etymoloyicttUij  to  the  absence  of  y  in  Jap.,  thus  : — 

Luch. 

yy^ 

81. — In  Luchuan,  as  in  Japanese,  /'  is  a  pure  labial — 
not  the  English  labio-dental ;  A  is  pronounced  exactly  as 
in  English,  and  the  two  letters  ,/'  and  /t  are  closely  related^ 
both  representing  an  earlier  />. 

In  Japanese,  /  can  stand  only  before  u,  h  only  before  the 
four  other  vowels  a,  «,  i,  and  o.  In  Luchuan,  when  u  or  o  is 
the  following  vowel,  the  eame  speaker  will  sound  the  same 
word  sometimes  with  an  j\  sometimes  with  an  A,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  difference ;  thus  j'uni  or  kuni,  "  a  ship ;"  (Jap 
fiine);fo  or  /i«,  "  side  "  (Jap.  ho,  from  Chinese  fang,  -^  ).  Before  the 
vowel  e,  only/  can  be  used,  as  ftaang^  "quick"  (Jap.  hayai)^ 
Before  a  and  i,  a  clear  distinction  between  /  and  h  is  drawn^ 
thus : 

/iij'a,  "  mother "  (Jap.  haha) ;  but  hana,  "  fiower  '*  (Jap. 
hana) ; 

//,  "tire"  (Jap. /i/);  but  hibichi  "echo"  (Jap.  hibiki).  The 
/  is  so  well-marked  in  these  and  numerous  other  cases  as  to 
preclude  the  supposition  that  this  labial  aspirate  is  obsolescent. 

82. — In  Lu.'huHn,  as  in  Japanese,  consonants  written 
double  must  bo  cljarly  pronounced  double,  after  the  fashion 
of  such  Englisli  words  as  "  shoNfower,**  •*  mea/mess,'* 
or    Italian  **  pefAo,''    "  sa^wo,"    **  Cararci.'*      For  instance 
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chafisa?  "how  much?"  mast  not  he  coufounded  with 
chasdf  an  emphatic  way  of  saying  "  came."— Only  surds 
can  he  douhled,  never  sonants.  Occasionally  an  initial 
consonant  is  douhlcd  for  emphasis*  sake  after  a  vowel 
in  the  preceding  word  ;  for  instance,  ami  tchti  (tch=ch+ 
ch)f  **that  person"  (fur  anu  elm), 

88. — The  general  rule  of  syllabification  is  a  consonant 
and  a  vowel,  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  and  so  on,  e,  g* 
hahUf  "a  viper;  "  duku,  "  very."  Ch  .and  J,  ts  and  dz,  kw 
and  (fxc^  and  still  more  such  combinations  as  as  m/>,  nch^ 
etc.,  reviewed  in  ^  27,  form  exceptions. 

Apropos  of  the  r<ile  of  syllabification,  notice  that  Luchuan 
is  freer  than  Japanese  in  being  able  to  prefix  nearly  all  its 
consonants  to  all  its  vowels?  Thus  it  has  ^i,  f«i,  and  chi^  where  Japa- 
nese has  chi  (f*)  only ;  tu  and  Uu^  where  Japanese  has  Uu('y) only ; 
ti  and  «/it,  where  Japanese  has  shi  ( $/)  only ;  fa  and  Iw,  where  Japa- 
nese has  /ki  (^^)  only;  fi  and  hi  where  Japanese  has  hi  (b)  only. 
Add  to  this  its  greater  use  of  consonantal  combinations,  and  it 
results  that  the  syllabification  of  the  language  is  richer.  A  counter- 
balancing disadvantage,  in  the  absence  of  a  native  script,  la 
the  impossibility  of  writing  Luchuan  coiTectly  in  Japanese  Kana, 
that  syllabary  offering  no  means  -of  distinguishing  such  pairs  of 
syllables  as  those  above-mentioned.  One  of  the  things  the  present 
writer's  Luchuan  friends  never  failed  to  notite  with  astonishment, 
was  his  abihty  to  distinguish  between  tu  and  tsuj  ti  and  tai,  etc. 
To  Europeans,  indeed,  this  will  seem  uo  very  extraordinary  talent ; 
but  the  only  foreigners  whom  the  Luchuans  had  hitherto  met — viz. 
their  Japanese  masters~-could  not  even  Iiear  the  difference,  much 
less  pronounce  it,  least  of  all  indicate  it  in  writing. 

84. — All  words  end  either  in  a  vowel  or  in  ny. 

Apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  caused  by  the  elision  of 
a  short  final  vowel,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  preceding  con- 
sonant to  that  which  follows.  This  happens  chiefly  in  the  case  of 
the  letter  f ,  thus :  Nil  ndi  yut  tnknru  ?  "  What  place  ?  '*  (more 
lit.  "a  place  called  what?")  where  yut  stands  for  i/urii,  the 
attributive  form  of  the  present  tense  of  yung^  **  to  say,*' 
«•  to  call." 
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The  NiGORi. 

85. — Luchuau,  like  Japauese  and  other  languages  of 
Far-Eastern  Asia,  notably  Korean,  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  the  yigori,  that  is,  the  passage  of  surd  consonants  into 
the  corresponding  sonants  during  the  process  of  word- 
building;  thus  /a,  **  tree,**  but  chura-glf  **  a  fine 
tree;*'  hanaj  **  flower,'*  but  MrahmKif  **a  white 
flower,** — not  indeed  that  the  change  is  necessarily  effected 
in  every  case,  but  that  it  is  the  geuei*al  rule  for  the 
majority  of  cases.  Luchuan  seems  to  employ  the  Mfjon 
'even  oftener  than  Japanese  does. 

This  change  of  f  into  (f,  k  into  g,  h  and/  into  6,  etc.,  is   so 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Japanese,  that  we  need   do  no  more 
here  than  refer  to   •■  •[  28  et  seq.  of  the    *•  Colloq.   Jap.   Hand 
book." 

Both  languages,  in  their  modem  form,  exhibit  a  few 
instances  of  simple  words  beginning  with  a  nitjorred  letter. 
This  seems  to  happen  somewhat  frequently  in  Luchuan 
m  the  case  of  //.     Compare 


Luch. 

Jap. 

(ja 

ka 

an  interrogative  particle. 

ganl 

kani 

**  a  crab.** 

gar  an 

karasH 

**  a  crow.'* 

gassang 

karni 

*Might*'  ("not  heavy"). 
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CHAP.  III.— ISOLATION. 

86. — ^At  the  threshold  of  Luchuan  grammar  we( 
encounter  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  **  Isolation,'*  which 
exerts  its  influence  on  every  part  of  speech  hy  affecting 
the  final  letters  of  words,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  language. 

Japanese  possesses,  it  is  true,  something  closely  analogous 
in  effect,  viz.  the  *' Isolating  Particle  loa"  (conf.  "  Colloq.  Jap. 
Handbook,"  1!  122  et  seq.),  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  have  borrowed 
the  technical  term  •*  Isolation  "  to  denote  the  grammaticul  pheno- 
menon in  q^ebtiou.  The  difference  is  that  ira,  as  an  independent 
particle,  causes  no  change  in  the  words  to  which  it  is  suffixed : — 
the  process  is  analytical.  In  Luchuan,  on  the  contrary,  the 
process  is  syuthetic.  Luchuan,  in  this  respect,  Ib  more  like 
Latin  with  its  cases,  Japanese  more  like  French  or  English, 
which,  instead  of  case-endings,  employ  separate  particles. 

87. — "Isolation*'  corresponds  to  the  use  of  an^em- 
phatic  accent,  or  to  such  phrases  as,  **  with  regard  to,*  * 
**  quant  hy'  or  ftcv  and  Sc  in  Greek  (when  two  *'  isolated  ' ' 
words  are  opposed  to  each  other  antithetically).  Perhaps 
its  grammatical  nature  may  be  still  more  aptly  illustrated 
h}'  such  current  French  expressions  as  Le  convoif  quand 
'paH-il?  Cette  guerre,  qu'en  pensez-voua .-  where  k  conroi 
and  cette  tju-erre  are,  so  to  say,  lifted  out  of  the  regular 
context  of  the  sentence,  and  put  away  iu  a  place  by 
tliemselves.       What  we    should    ienw   the   subject  of  the 

* 

sentence  is  sometimes  thus  isolated ;  but  as  often  as 
not  it  is  some  other  word,  and  sometimes  a  whole 
phrase. 


80 
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88. — The  rule  for  converting  the  normal  or  "  Plain  " 
Form  of  a  word  into  the  Isolated  Form  is  as  follows  : — 

final     a    becomes 


4t 


a 


U 


a 


e 


0 


nil  no 

"      long   vowels   add  ya 
Thus, 

Plain.         Isolated. 


thlui 

fhha 

-  leg  •• 

yam  a 

yamd 

*•  mountain  '* 

hdiya 

hdiya 

**pUlar'' 

michi 

micJtc 

»*  road  '• 

hyO'Chi 

byd-chd 

**  sickness  ** 

su-titsi 

SU-tltHC 

**  cycad  *' 

chu 

cho 

**  person  *' 

tabakii 

tabako 

**  tobacco  " 

yusiku 

gnsiko 

**  castle  " 

gajang 

gajmid 

**  mosquito  ** 

ting 

tin  6 

**  heaven  " 

jnumi 
mung 

imtnd 

-  thing '' 

bd 

bd-ya 

**  occasion  " 

kdgl 

kdgl- y  a 

**  face  *' 

fin-td 

jin-td'ya 

**  answer  '* 

Notice,  by  the  examples  of  hyo-cJii  (^  jjj,  Jap.  pronunc.  byo-ki)^ 
iH-titsi  (j(  S^,  Jap.  pronunc.  so-tL'tsu),  ting  (^,  Jap.  pronunc.  ftf/t), 
fifi'to  (jg  ^,  Jap.  pronunc.  hen-to),  that  words  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese follow  the  rule  no  less  than  do  native  vocables. — Herewith  a  con- 
spectus of  the  other  words  quoted,  which  may  serve  to  emphasise 
farther  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  Phonetic 
System,  and  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  the  sister  lan- 
guages : — 

Fiiha, "  leg,"  conf.  Jap.  hlzuj  ''knee."  The  Jap.  for  "leg"  is  ashiy 
which  word  exists  in  Luchuan  also.     The  latter  language,  however, 
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4raws  a  distinction,  jl«/ia  being  an  honorific,  and  ashi  a  rude  term. 
A  Luchuan  set  forth  to  us  the  difference  thus  :  "  You  must  say  the 
Jitha  of  a  gentleman,  but  the  ashi  of  such  creatures  as  pigs  or 
coolies."  The  relation  between  the  two  thus  recalls  that  between 
•German  ess/en  and  fresiten,. 

Yama,  **  mountain,'*  same  as  in  Jap,  • 

Hdiya,  **  pillar,"  probably  identical  with  Jap.  hashira  having 
ihe  same  sense.  The  correspondence  of  Luch.  y  to  Jap.  r,  though 
not  elsewhere  met  with  before  a,  is  common  before  some  of  the  other 
vowels.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  second  instance  of  the 
•dropping  in  Luch.  of  a  Jap.  sh. 

Micki,  "  road,"  same  as  in  Jap. 

Chiif  *•  person,"  also  **  one  "  in  compounds,  as  c/m-ta/*w, '*  one 
barrel,"  must  be  identified  with  Jap.  hito,  which  has  the  same  double 
meaning.  Modern  Eastern  Jap.,  with  which  Luch.  agrees  better 
in  several  respects  than  with  the  topograhically  nearer  dialects 
of  the  West  and  South,  pronounces  this  word  as  ahto.  May  we  attri- 
bute the  Luch.  form  to  metathesis, — tslw,  that  is  c/to,  that  is  chu 
(Luch.  always  having  u  for  o)  ?  It  has  been  shown  in  ^  21 
that  an  exactly  similar  metathetical  process  does  take  place  in 
other  cases. 

TahakUf'  Jap.  tabako,  both  of  course  from  some  European 
form  of  the  \^rd  '*  tobacco,"  probably  the  Spanish  or 
Portuguese. 

Ousiku,  "  castle."  This  word  has  no  Jap.  kin,  **  castle"  being 
shiro  in  that  language.  Possibly  it  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese  fl$f  ^,  lit.  ''  august  lodging,"  of  which  gu  siku  would  be  the 
regular  Luohuun  pronunciation. 

Gajang^  **  mosquito."  Apjiarently  no  connection  with  Jap., 
in  which  language  "  mosquito  "  is  ka, 

Munu  or  mangy  **  thing."  Identical  with  Jap.  vionOy  also  vulg. 
man,' 

Bdf  *•  occasion."  '*  when,"  almost  certainly  to  be  identified  with 
Jap.  &a,  "  place."  Japanese  uses  the  compound  ba-ai  in  the  sense  of 
•*  occasion." 

Kdgi,  **  face."  The  Jap.  equivalent  kao  (for  laho)  begins  with 
ft  closely  allied  syllable,  Luch.  long  a  and  Jap.  short  a  being  fre- 
quently interchanged.  But  what  of  the  seconc!  syllables  oX  ihe  two 
words  in  question  ? 
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89. — The  proeediug  examples  are  all  nouuM.     Here 
a  few  from  other  parts  of  speech  : — 


Plain. 

Isoiateil. 

kit  ma 

kunu'i 

ni 

ne 

madi 

ma  dp 

(C 


liere 


f  ♦ 


**in" 
«' until" 

nchi  (=jRp.  mite)  nche  (  -Jap.  mite  ira)  **  seeing** 

aai  1^— -Jap.  am  kuto)  ase  ( -"Jap.  am  koto  ua)  **  to  be  " 
fushakii  jHshdku  **  desirous" 

xinjn  nnju  **  you"  (honorific) 

IfCi  yO-ya  **  you**  (common) 

The  relation  of  some  of  these  words  to  Japanese  wiU  be  dis- 
cussed later  on. 

40.—  Certain  words  in  ?  make  their  Isolated  Form  in  ye. 
The  irregularity  here  is  for  the  most  part  only  apparent,  an 
original  r  having  first  been  softened  into  y  (conf.  *'  29), 
and  then  dropped  before  the  kindred  vowel  ?.  Thus  Skui^ 
tbe  Luchuan  capital,  becomes  SkitifCy  doubtless  for  earlier 
Shii'Vi  fiud  Shu-ie  respectively,  which  would  be  quit*  accord- 
ing to  rule.  Wachif  irachitfe  or  trarhcy  **  reafon  *'  (Jap.  truAi), 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  in  /  manifest  a  slight  irregularity 
of  a  kindred  kind.   The  only  quite  abnoiinHl  form  noticed  is 

Plain  Isolati'd 

trawj  iramte  «<  j  '* 

For   further  remarks  on  this  Pronoun,  see  Chap.   IV,    espe- 
ciiillv  •:•:  o2-8. 

41. — Some  few  words  do  not  admit  of  Isolation,  even 
where  Japanese  analogies  would  lead  one  to  expect  it ;  for 
instance,  nu,  **of**,  has  no  such  Isolated  Form  as  wo, 
though  in  Japanese  the  corresponding  idiom  wo  ira  recurs  at 
every  turn.  Contrariwise,  the  imperative  mood  has  an 
Isohit'^d  Form  of  peculiar  use, — as  titri,  titrCf  **  take  ** 
(couf.  •     118),    unparalleled    by    anything    in    Japanese. 
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Explanations  will  be  found  under  the  beading  of  Verbs 
(Chap.  Vn,  pass.y  but  especially  lllf  117-119)  of  how 
some  tenses  possess  both  Plain  and  Isolated  Forms,  whereas 
certain  others,  formed  etymologically  by  means  of  Isolation, 
do  not  admit  of  any  such  distinction  in  function. 

Two  questions  now  arise : — can  the  Isolated  inflections  of 
Luchuan  be  explained?  and  if  so,  have  they  any  original  affinity  with 
the  particle  wa,  which  is  the  sign  of  Isolation  in  Japanese  ?  Though 
far  from  attempting  to  speak  with  certainty,  in  the  present 
rudimentary  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  incline  to  answer 
both  questions  in  the  affirmative.  No  doubt,  as  Isolation  is  akin 
to  emphasis,  it  might  well  be  that  while  the  Japanese  resorted 
to  the  use  of  a  separate  particle  to  mark  this  emphasis, — a  pai-ticle 
believed  to  have  originally  meant  **  thing,"  like  the  somewhat 
similar  Chinese  particle  ?^  {ch'e), — it  is  possible,  we  say,  that 
the  Luchuans  independently  adopted  the  not  unnatural  method 
of  indicating  it  by  means  of  vowel  lengthening.  Short  a 
would  thus  naturally  become  d  in  the  Isolated  State  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  other  vowels  the  process  is  less  easy  to  follow.  Why 
should  i  become  e  rather  than  i,  and  u  become  5  rather  than  ft, 
to  say  nothing  of  final  ng  becoming  no,  and  long  vowels  adding  ya  f 
The  difficulties,  though  still  considerable,  seem  less  insuperable 
if  we  suppose  that,  as  in  Japanese  so  also  iu  Luchuan,  wa  was  the 
original  Isolating  particle,  and  that  all  these  particular  phenomena 
of  the  modern  Luchuan  language  have  arisen  through  the  action  of 
phonetic  decay  modifying  the  single  syllable  wa  into  the  multiplicity  of 
forms  we  now  see.  That  wa  represents  an  earlier  ha,  this  a  still 
earlier  fa,  and  this  again  iu  all  probability  a  pa  in  archaic  times,  is 
a  consideration  which  need  not  trouble  us ;  for  numbers  of  other 
p,f,  h,  w  words  have  followed  an  identical  course  in  the  two  languages, 
and  we  even  find  in  such  pairs  of  words  as 

Jap.  Okinawa  Luch.  Uchind,  "  Great  Luchu  " 

**     l-atca  *•      ku  *•  bark " 

exact  counterparts  of  the  forms 

JsLj^.hizawa  Jjuch.  Jisha 

Jap.  yania  wa  Luch.  yamd 

etc.,  where  the  wa  in  Jap.  and  the  final  vowel  lengthening  in  Luch. 
occur,  not  as  constituent  elements  of  **  Plain  "  words,  but  as  signs  of 
grammatical  Isolation.  The  a  a  series  would  thus  easily  be  account- 
Sup.  T«l.  XXill-3. 
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-ed  for,  by  supposing  the  original  particle  wa  to  have  coalesced  with 
the  preceding  short  a,  the  w  being  absorbed,  and  the  two  short  a*s 
mnniDg  together  into  one  long  d. 

The  second  rubric  ("  short  /  becomes  c  in  Isolation  •')  requires 
that  we  should  recall  the  fact  already  mentioned  in  «I  17,  and 
first  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Aston,  that  e  in  Japanese  results  not 
only  from  a+«,  but  also  from  i+a,  as  keri  for  ki-ari.  The  e  result- 
ing from  such  a  crasis  ought,  one  might  argue  it  priori,  to  be  long. 
But  Japanese  dislikes  long  vowels.  Luchuan,  on  the  contrary, 
delights  in  them ;  and  thus,  un  our  theory,  michi  wa  naturally 
and  regularly  became  miche,  byo-chi  wa  became  byo-che,  etc.,  etc. 

Third  rubric  (**  short  n  becomes  d  in  Isolation  *').  We  are  not 
aware  that  Japanese  offers  any  examples  of  an  o  originating  from 
u+a.  But  if  e  (k  in  Luchuan)  can  result  from  I'+o,  it  would 
be  consistent  for  d  in  Luchuan  to  result  from  u-^a ;  and  thus — 
dropping  the  ir  as  before — we  should  regularly  obtain  chd  from 
chu  tea,  tabakd  from  tabaku  tea,  etc. 

The  fourth  rubric  (**  m;  becomes  no  in  Isolation")  offers  more 
difficulty.  We  can  only  assume  that  this  class  of  words  came, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  follow  the  analogy  of  words 
in  u.  This  will  seem  less  improbable  if  we  remember  that  in 
Japanese  the  relation  between  final  n  (~  Luch  ng)  and  the  vowel 
u  is  very  close,  such  iVi  tending  constantly  to  pass  into  u.  Possibly 
the  Luchuan  words  now  terminating  in  ng  formerly  terminated  in 
fiu,  through  inability  to  pronounce  a  final  consonant.  Thus,  where 
the  modern  language  has  gajang,  ting,  etc.,  the  older  forms  may 
have  been  gajanu,  tinu,  which  would  regularly  have  yielded  the 
ItK>lated  Forms  gajanOt  tind,  in  accordance  with  Rubric  III.  This 
class  of  words  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  fit  in  less  well  than  the 
others  with  our  hypothesis. 

The  fifth  rubric  offers  no  ditficulty,  the  particle  ica  being 
often  corrupted  into  ya  even  in  Japanese.  We  thus  see  how 
easily  Luchuan  bd-ya,  for  instance,  might  represent  au  earlier  bd 
toa,  kdgi-ya  an  earlier  kdgi  wa,  and  so  on. 

As  before  said,  we  by  no  means  firmly  hold  to  the  theory 
of  the  derivation  of  the  Luchuan  Isolated  Forms  as  here  set  foi-th. 
We  merely  suggest  it,  as  fairly  fitting  the  observed  facts  when 
sifted  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nearest  related  language. 
Knowing  too,  as  we  do,  the  essentially  external  and  agglutinative 
nature  of  the  grammatical  processes  generally  in  Japanese.  Korean, 
and  indeed  all  East- Asiatic  languages,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting 
and  seeking  for  similar  external  causes  in    the  case  of  Luchuan. 
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Korean,  be  it  mentioned  in  passing,  has  an  Isolating  particle  neun 
or  eutit  corresponding  exactly  to  Japanese  wa.  Even  Aino— a  tongue 
perhaps  unconnected,  but  occupying  an  adjacent  area — has  a 
paijjticle  anak  or  anakiie  with  precisely  the  same  functions.  For 
Lachuan  alone  to  mark  this  particular  grammatical  relation  by  a 
genuine  vowel  inflection,  would  therefore  be  passing  strange. 

In  connection  with  this  chapter,  the  reader  is  advised  to 
peruse  what  is  said  in  the  next  chapter,  ^U  48  £t  seq.,  on  the 
subject  of  '*  Aggregation  "  and  of  Interrogation  by  means  of  the 
^agglutinated  particles  ng  and  yyi  respectively,  as  these  phenomena 
and  those  of  Isolation  here  treated  seem  to  throw  light  upon  each' 
other. 


(  B6  ) 


CHAP.  lY.— THE  NOUN  AND  PRONOUN. 

42. — The  grammar  of  the  Luchuan  Noun  difiers 
considerably  from  that  of  the  same  part  of  speech  in  Euro- 
pean tongues,  the  idea  of  gender  being  foreign  to  the 
Far-Eastern  mind,  number  being  left  to  be  gathered  from 
the  context,  and  case  being  managed  by  independent  words 
called  postpositions,  which  correspond  to  our  prepositions, 
but  follow  the  noun  instead  of  preceding  it  (see  Chap.  V). 
The  so-called  Pronouns  differ  in  no  way  from  ordinary 
Nouns. 

Needless  to  say  that  Japanese  shows  entke  agreement  on  a 
point  so  fundamental  to  the  whole  Far-Eastern  group  of  poly- 
syllabic languages  as  the  above. 

48. — The  only  approach   to   a   pluralising  suffix  that 

has  been  mot  with  is  chd, 

No  Japanese  equivalent  exists. 
used  sometimes  independently  in  the  sense  of  **  they,*'  e»g» 

Cha-ya  chassam/  \fatanii  \      There    were    any 

- 

(lit.  Jap.)  Karera-wa  ikura-mo  de  atta)      number    of  them 

but  also  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

una,  **  parent ;"         nya  nu  chdj  **  parents." 
(hiMj  **  comrade  ;"  flushl  nn  did,  **  comrades." 

A'a  (Jap.  no).—*'  of." 

The  very  common  word  td  or  tdfuf,  meaning  **  etcetera,** 
may  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  the  same  context.  Thus 
ishi'ifu'd,  **  a  pebble  *'  (ht.  *f  stone  child  ")  ;  ishl-gwd-td, 
**  pebbles  and  such-hke."  Sporadic  instances  are  also  met 
with  of  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  plural  by  moans  of 
reduplication,  as  mnra-niura,  *' various  villages;"  hnni- 
bunif  "  vessels  of  all  descriptions.*' 
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Japanese  has  uo  word  related  to  td  or  tang,  unless  we  accept 
tachi  as  such,  which  a  very  few  words  assume  as  a  pluralising  suffix. 
On  the  other  band,  the  rare  instances  of  pluralisation  by  redu- 
plication seem  to  be  identical  in  the  two  languages.  Thus  Luch. 
huni-buni  is  Ja^p./une-hune.  The  second  member  of  such  compounds 
always  assumes  the  Nigori^  if  commencing  with  one  of  the  letters 
susceptible  of  that  change. 

44. — In  the  absence  of  grammatical  gender,  all  names 

of  animals  apply  indiscriminately  to  both  sexes,  just  like 
the  English  words  **  elephant,'*  **fi9h,"  *' spider,"  and 
scores  of  others.  But  if  the  turn  of  conversation  should 
render  explicit  reference  to  the  animars  sex  indispensable, 
this  can  be  managed  by  prefixing  the  word  u%  "male,"  or 
i»t,  "  female,**  thus  : 

mw«,  **  horse  "  (in  general) ;  wu-mma,  **  stallion  ;*'  ml- 
mma,  **  mare.** 

wdy  **  pig  *'  (in  general);  wil-wdy  **hog";  ml-iodf 
**  sow.'* 

The  full  words  signifying  **  male  "  and  **  female  **  in 
speaking  of  animals  are  ml-mung  wil-miing,  lit.  **  female 
thing,  male  thing,"  the  order  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
mention  thembeing  the  reverse  of  ours. 

Gonf.  the  Jap.  prefixes  o  (written  with  the  Kaiia  character  f , 
properly  «?o,  which  shows  that  the  Luch.  initial  w  was  originally 
common  to  this  word  in  both  languages),  ♦•  male,"  and  ifiet 
*•  female  "  ;  also  the  full"  words  niem  osu  (for  tcosu),  **  female  and 
male.''  The  original  impoii,  of  the  syllable  m  in  these  Jap. 
words  remains  obscure. 

45. — Compound  Nouns  are  numerous,  as  in  all  languages 
of  the  Altaic  type,  and  can  be  formed  almost  at  will. 
Speaking  generally,  the  first  member  of  a  compound 
qualities  the  second  : 

baaha-nai  *<  a  banana  (-fruit)" 

chi-tjakai  **  anxiety  "  (lit.  spirit-hanging) 

nfii-ne  **  a  great  earthquake  " 

hata-flsha  '*  one  (lit.  side)  leg  " 

haru-yadui  **  a  hut  "  (lit.  *'  moor  dwelling") 

maji-mung  **  a  ghoul  '*  (lit.  *»  ?  thing*') 


y 
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Very  rarely  the  two  members  of  the  compound  are- 
CO  ordinated,  as  tuji-mltii,  **  husbaml  and  wife  "  (lit.  **  wife 
husband.*') 

The  "  CoUoq.  Jap.  Handbook."  %  ^i  45-51,  should  be  consulted  in> 
this  connection,  the  two  languages  agreeing  so  closely  in  their  use  of 
compound  nouns  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  describe 
here  in  detail  all  the  varieties  that  occur  in  Luchuan.  The  Jap. 
correspondences  of  the  examples  given  in  the  large  type  of  this 
paragraph  are  as  follows  : — 

liaslia-nai.  The  species  of  banana-tree  whose  fibre  is  used 
for  weaving  (Musa  textilis)  is  termed  bashaw  while  the  edible 
fipocies  is  bathu.  It  therefore  seems  curious  that  the  fruit 
should  be  basha-nai^  with  two  a*s  both  short  (conf.  ^  17) ;  yet  such 
IB  apparently  the  case.  Japanese  uses  the  word  &a«//d  (corresponding 
etymologically  to  Luch.  bmhu)  for  both  species,  and  hasho  no  mi 
for  the  fruit,— mi,  "fruit,"  signifying  properly  "body."  The 
Luchuan  equivalent  nai  has  a  different  origin,  being  connected 
with  the  verb  nayung  (Jap.  naru)^  ''to  become,*'  hence 
"  to  ripen." 

Chi-gahni—jKg,  ki-gakari,  by  the  usual  Luch.  change  of 
k  to  ch  and  the  dropping  of  the  r,  the  Jap.  form  of  the  word  being 
the  more  original  of  the  two. 

Uftt-vP.  In  both  parts  of  this  compound,  Luch.  is  more 
original  than  Jap.,  n/u,  "  great "  {oho  in  old  Jap.),  having  been< 
reduced  to  o  in  modern  Jap.,  while  7iae  (better  naye)j  the  archaio 
equivalent  of  rie,  has  been  lost  and  replaced  by  the  foreign  term 
jinhin,  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  XJi  j|||  (ti-chefi). 

Kata-jisha,    The  Jap.  equivalent  is   kaUi-anhi,    For  ashi  and 
Jisha  see  above,  pp.  80-31. 

Haru-ydduL  Here  /wnir- Jap.  hara  ;  but  the  Satsuma  dialect  of 
Jap.  agrees  with  Luch.  in  substituting  final  u  for  a  in  this  and 
certain  other  words.  r<7f/iii=rJap.  yadori,  are  both  really  them- 
selvof'  compounds,  viz.  of  Luch.  yd,  ••  house,  "  and  tuyung,  *'  to  take;' 
and  of  Jap.  ya  and  font  respectively.  Japanese  does  not  use  the  com- 
pound hara-yadori,  which  Luch.  haru-yddvi  would  lead  us  to  expect- 

hfaji-mimgf  commonly  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  has  no  precisei 
Jap.  equivalent,  nor  is  the  etymology  of  maji  clear.  Compare, 
howe>er,  such  neo-classical  Jap.  expressions  as  maga-gokoro, 
*•  a  depraved  heart,"  apparently  connected  with  the  verb  magaru 
"  to  be  crooked." 
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Tnji  has  been  treated  of  already  in  It  9.  In  view  of  the 
existence  of  the  feminine  prefix  no,  it  may  seem  strange  that  mitu 
should  have  the  mascaline  sense  of  *^  husband."  Japanese  sheds 
no  light  on  the  matter. 

40. — Among  compounds  muy  be  noticed  a  class  cor- 
responding to  the  diminutives  of  European  languages. 
Luchuan  makes  its  diminutives  in  two  ways,  viz.,  either 
by  prefixing  gum  a,  thus, 

mma        **  horse;*'      (juma-wma  **  foal '* 

Uld         **  stone  ;  "      ijuma-ishi  **  pebble  " 

Mma       **  island;"     ynma-shima         **  islet" 

or  by  suffixing  (/itd,  as 


mma 

"horse;  '' 

mma-gwd 

"  foal " 

ishi 

"stone;" 

islii-ffwd 

"  pebble  " 

\vd 

*'pig;" 

ttd-fffva 

•*  sucking-pig  " 

Gnma  should  probably  be  identified  with  the  first  two  syllables 
of  the  Jap.  words  konMkaiy  •'  minute  ;"  komn-mono,  *'  small  [sundry] 
wares.'*  Gwd  is  the  Ni<7or«'ed  form  of  kica^  "a  child,"  possibly 
identical  with  the  synonymous  Jap.  ko,  though  a  difficulty  ia 
caused  by  the  w.  Japanese  rankes  its  diminutives  by  prefixing  ko, 
thus  following  a  course  exactly  contrary  to  Luchuan.  For  instance^ 
where  Luch.  has  iahi-gwd^  Jap.  has  ko-Uhi. 

47. — The  phenomena  most  resembling  an  inflection  of 
nouns — though  widely  differing  in  purport  from  the  "cases" 
of  European  languages — are  those  of  "Isolation"  discussed 
at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  of  "Aggre- 
gation "  and  Interrogation  to  be  now  more  briefly 
explained. 

48. — Aggreqation  is  the  opposite  of  Isolation.  While 
the  latter  process  singles  out  a  word  and  puts  it  in  a  place 
by  itself  (see  *!  87),  Aggregation  joins  it  to  other  words 
and  shows  that  there  is  nothing  special  or  peculiar  about  it, 
somewhat   as    "too,"    "also,"    "and,"    "even,"    do    in 
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English.  This  is  cffjctci  in  Luchaan  by  agfjflutinating  ?*;/ 
to  the  word  iu  qnestiou.  Thus  (we  give  instances  from 
nouns  and  pronouns  indiscriminately)  : — 


Plain.  Aggregated. 


ya        **  you  *  ifdHff  **  you  also" 

kuri     **  this  "  kiu'unj  **  oven  this  " 

fine      **  day  *'     )     .  ,,  ,  j     •  i  i.  »t 

LL       11 .» r   fnnnif  yurnnn      **  day  and  nmht 
ynni     **  night     )  '         •   •^         •'  ^  " 

Words  ending  in  /?//  turn  the  mj  into  nanijy  as 
Phiin.  Aggregated. 

tiwi        *Mieaven;  "        tlnung         **  heaven  too.** 

Notice  the  support  hereby  given  to  our  hypothesis  that  this 
-class  of  words  originally  ended  in  u,  e.g.  tinu  (for  modern  tiny)^ 
«to.  For  if  tinit  were  really  the  original  Plain  Form,  the  Aggregated 
Form  timing  would  be  regular,  as  well  as  the  Isolated  Form  tino, 
(Conf.  •!  41,  small  type.) 

The  word  wnw/,  **  I,'*  is  slightly  irregular,  making 
wanniinj.  The  regular  form  wnnung  is  however  also,  though 
less  generally,  in  use. 

Japanese  expresses  Aggregation,  as  it  does  Isolation,  by  means 
of  an  independent  particle,  as  omae  ?/to,  "you  also;'*  kore  mo, 
•*  even  this ;"  ten  mo,  '*  heaven  too ;"  or  else  it  simply  puts  the 
two  words  side  by  side,  as  hiru  yoru,  ♦*  day  and  night,"  without 
any  particle  at  all.  We  may,  however,  assume  without  hesitation 
that  the  inde]>)endent  Japanese  word  mo  and  the  Luchuan  ag- 
glutinated termination  nrj  or  uiiff  are  identical,  though  no  Luchuan 
using  such  words  as  ydng,  kurinn,  etc.,  realises  that  he  is 
expressing  a  complex  idea.  Such  instances  as  Jap.  mnkaxhi,  Luch. 
nykashi ;  Jap.  mnk/itte,  Luch.  ngk-tti^  show  that  Luch.  ng  may 
correspond  to  Jap.  wt«,  whence  to  mo  the  step  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. 

49. — Aggregation,  like  Isolation,  is  hy  no  means  con- 
fined to  nouns  and  pronouns, — a  proof,   hy  the  way,  of  how 
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radically  both  difTor  fro.n  the  case- inflections  of  Western 
iaugnageu.  The  salHx  mj  may  equally  well  be  agglutinated 
to  almost  any  word,  as 


Plain. 

Aggregated. 

ni     **in;" 

niiitj 

**  even  in  '* 

ichi  **  saying  ;** 

linking 

**  even  saying 

f » 


But  sometimes  a  considerable   change  is  etfected  in  the 
fiouse,  as 

ta  **  who  ?  "         tuinj  "  anybody.  " 

In  all  this,  Japanese  agi'ees. 

50. — Interrogation,  so  far  as  Nouns  and  Pronouns  are 
concerned,  is  indicated  as  follows  : 

Short  i         becomes         lon^  I. 


o 


Short  n         adds         /. 
S(j  is  changed  to  nm» 
Other  finals  suffix  yyi, 
for  instance  : — 


Plain. 

Interrogative. 

kuri 

*«this;" 

hul  / 

*^this?" 

su-tlUi 

**  a  cycad  ;  '* 

Sll'tltsl  1 

**  a  cycad  ?  " 

gmikn 

•*  a  castle  ;  " 

gmilcui  / 

«*  a  castle  ?  ** 

u/U'tchu 

**  an  adult ;  " 

ufu-tchiu  / 

**  an  adult  ?  *' 

gajamj 

**  a  mosquito  ;  '* 

gajfiniii  .- 

**  a  mosquito?  " 

shing 

*'a  thousand ;  " 

s/iinai/ 

**a  thousand?'* 

yania 

**  a  mountain; " 

gama-gyi  / 

**  a  mountain  ?  *' 

tdrl 

**  a  father  ;  " 

tcirl-i/gi  / 

*«  a  father  ?  *' 

happe 

**  a  mistake  ;  " 

happa-yiji ! 

**  a  mistake  ?  '* 

Here  are  two  or  three  double  examples  : — 
Ti-yyi  ashi  !  (Are  they)  hands  ?  or  (are  they)  feet  ? 

Vfu-tchui  warahi  1       A  growii-up  person  ?  or  a  child  ? 
{xajanui  fe-yyi  /  Mosquitoes  ?  or  flies  ? 

Hydkui  shinai  1  A  hundred  ?  or  a  thousand  ? 

The  snbject  of  Interrogation   in   the  Luchuan  language   is    a 
fiomewhat  complicAted  one,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  a  fuller 
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discussion  of  it  in  Chapters  VII  and  IX,  and  attempt  to  unravel 
its  varied  effects  on  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Japanese  throws^ 
no  light  on  this  subject,  possessing  as  it  does  bat  two  Inter- 
rogative pai*ticles,  ka  and  ya, — the  latter  used  only  in  the 
Classical  language, — both  independent  terms  which  in  no  way 
affect  the  form  of  the  words  they  follow.  The  forms 
assumed  by  Luchuan  nouns  and  pronouns  when  queried, 
lead  us  to  postulate  the  original  independent  existence  of  an 
interrogative  paiiicle  yyi^  which  has  coalesced  with  certain  finals 
through  the  action  of  phonetic  decay,  but  has  retained  its  individuality 
in  other  oases.  That  /  +  yyi  should  run  together  into  i  is  perfectly 
natural ;  also  that  u  +  yyi  should  become  ui.  The  existence  of 
Interrogative  Foims  in  nui  con'esponding  to  Plain  Forms  in  ng  offers 
yet  another  confirmation  of  our  view  that  such  words  originally 
terminated,  not  in  ng,  but  in  nu  (conf.  mi  41  and  48). 

Wawf,  "I,"  manifests  irregularity  in  its  Interrogative, 

as  in  all  its  other  forms,  the  interrogative  being  wannl?  where 

we  should  have  expected   wanni  !     AVords  in  la  (for  earlier 

xiri)  are   also   slightly   irregular.     Tims  Shxd  has   for  its 

Interrogative  Shuyl  /   (conf.  •  40). 

61. — Paradigm  of  the  Quasi-inflections  of  Luchuak 
Nouns. 

a.     Words  ending  in  a.  b.  Words  ending  in  t. 

Plaiu.  fira         **  a  hill  '*  warahi         "  a  child  *- 

Isolated.  fir  a  ivarahe 

Aggregated.      firantj  tcarahintj 

Interrogative,  firu-yyi  /  warahi  / 

c.  Words  ending  in  ii,  d.  Words  ending  in  ng^ 

Plain.                  chu  "  a  person  "  "  chifHf     clothes  *' 

Isolated.              cho  chhio 

Aggregated.         chuivi  chinnng 

Interrogative,     c/tui  ■  clmnii  .^ 

e.  Words  ending  in  long  vowels. 

Plain.  papa  **  a  grandmother  '* 

Isolated.  papa- y  a 

Aggregated.  pCipdug 

Interrogative.  piipO  -yyi  / 
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f.  Slightly    irregular    words    in     f,    viz.     those     in* 
ai  or  u»  representing  earlier  art  or  uri. 

Plain.  takmbxd         *'  haughtiness  '* 

Isolated.  takahuye 

Aggregated.  tak  ibuint^ 

Interrogative.  takabuyl  .■ 

g.  A    few  words  in  i,    otherwise   regular,  take    the 
Isolated  Form  properly  belonging  to  words  in  i*.     Thus  :  — 

Plain.  kdffl  "face*' 

Isolated.  kdge 

Aggregated.  kdgiwj 

Interrogative.  kdyl-yyi  ^ 

The  complete  declension  of  the  irregular  word  wan^,. 
already  several  times  referred  to,  will  be  found  in  ^\  62. 

Though  there  exist  no  Japanese  quasi -inflections  to  compare 
with  the  above,'  some  remarks  made  from  a  Japanese  point  of 
view  on  the  nouns  given  in  the  paradigm  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Fira,  **  a  hill,"  "  an  ascent "  (-^Jap  saka).  Hira,  the  nearest 
Jap.  phonetic  e<iuivalent,  signifles  not  ''a  bill,*'  bat  its  exact 
opposite,  *'  a  flat."  Curiouslj  enough,  pira  means  *'  cliff  in  Ainol 
How  should  these  concordances  and  discrepancies  be  explained  ? 

IVarabi,  '*  child."  WarahehAS  the  same  signification  in  Classica. 
Jap.,  but  is  now  little  used. 

ChUf  *'  person,"  has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  31. 

ChinQy  *'  clothes,"  identical  with  the  Jap.  kinu^  formerly  used  in 
that  sense  (conf.  kiruj  *'  to  wear,")  but  now  generally  signifying 
**  silk." 

Pupa,  **  grandmother,"— a  word  considered  vulgar  because 
chiefly  used  by  the  common  people.  Both  Jap.  and  Luoh.  show 
a  curious  parallelism  between  the  words — or  some  of  the  words — 
for  "mother''  and  "grandmother"  (also  used  to  signify  "old 
woman  "  in  general),  thus  : 

Luch.  /o/tf,     •*  mother  "        Jap.  halia,  **  mother  " 

**      papa,   •*  grandmother  "  •*  baha,   '*  grandmother." 

The  resemblance  between  the  pairs  of  words  becomes  closer  still, 

if  we  take  into  consideration    that    Jap.  haha  almost    certainly 

stands  for  an  earlier /a/ri,  and  this,  together  with  the  like-sounding 
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Luch.  term,  for  a  yet  more  archaic  p  ipu.  Thus  in  Jap.  the 
difiference  hetween  "mother"  and  "grandmother"  would  have 
been  simply  that  caused  by  the  Ni{forij  in  Luch.  simply  that 
caused  by  a  lesser  or  greater  length  of  vowel  sound.  It  is  curioas, 
too,  to  tiud  pupa  used  to  denote  the  female  pareut  rather  than 
the  male. 

Takahiil  agrees  with  Jap.  takubnri  by  the  usual  Luoh. 
elision  of  the  letter  r. 

Kdgi  has  already  been  diBCUSsed  on  p.  31. 

52. — Personal  Pronouns. 

Tliese,  though  not  differing  in  their  nature  from  ordi- 
nary nouns,  may  advantageously  be  enumerated  hero  on 
account  of  their  special  importance. 

They  are,  however,  less  important  than  in  Western  languages, 
because  less  frequently  used.  The  Far-Eastern  mind  does  not, 
like  that  of  Aryans  and  Semites,  recur  at  every  moment  to 
considerations  of  personality.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  context 
distinguishes  meum  from  tuiim  sufliciently  well,  without  resort  to 
explicit  assertion.  Conf.  *•  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook  *',  «f  I  65  ft  seq., 
especially  %.  71 ;  also  •!  427. 

The  Pnmouns  for  tlie  1st  Person  luo  as  folio 'vs  : — 

Plain.         Isolated.  Aggregated.  Interro- 
gative. 


o 


1  _  iranuna  .  ,  .*  t  »» 

1.  H'iing         xcttnnc  .*    tcanni  f  **  I. 

^  [  ivitnninq 


I  (less 

PlJ  -^  2.  ird- com-  (wanting)   (wanting)  (wanting) 

(mon)  ,,  * 

^        '  (**  persons  of 

3.  uattd         ivattd-ya   wattdng  ivattd-yiji  f -.   my  sort," 

("we,"  "I." 


Observe  the  irregularities  of  wang\  declension.  The  word  is 
probably  identical  with  Archaic  Jap.  u*a,  Jap.  having  dropped 
the  final  nasal  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  present  indicative 
of  verbs.  Classical  Jap.  xcare  is  a  later  growth,  modern  Jap. 
wataku9hi  a  still  later  one.  It  stands  for  loa-Uukiuhi^  lit.  "  carrying 
self  to  the  utmost,"  i,  e,  "  seeking  self  in  everything,"   "complete 
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egotinm,"  '*  selfishness,"  in  which  sense  it  first  made  its  appearanoe 
towards  the  end  of  the  olassical  period,  being  next  employed  as 
a  humble  expression,  and  finally  as  the  recognised  term  for  the  first 
person. 

Wil  is  probably  the  same  word,  the  loss  of  the  final  nasal 
being  made  good  by  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

H^atttf  seems  to  stand  for  either  icang-td  or  ved-td^  td  being  a  word 
signifying  *'  etcetera,"  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  soi*t  of  pluralis- 
ing  particle,  as  already  mentioned  in  *;  43.  Besides  the  regular 
Aggregated  Foim  wattdng^  the  anomalous  form  wattd-gang  has  been 
met  with.  It  would  seem  to  correspond  literally  to  Jap.  ware-ra 
ga  mOf  though  idiomatic  Jap.  does  not  admit  of  such  a  collocation 
of  words. 

68. — Wang  is  the  word  almost  always  used  to  express 
the  sense  of  "I '*  or  **  me."  Wd  ami  wattd  more  often  signify 
**  my,"  **  our ;"  nor  is  there  any  other  means  of 
rendering  those  Possessive  Pronouns.     Thus  : 

IVd  uya  My  parent 

Wa  niuwj  fja  yd  1       Is  it  mine  ? 
(lit.  Jap.  xcaga  mono  ka)  / 

Wattd  kuni  nu  chu,  My  (or  our)  fellow-countrymen 
(lit;  Jap.  My  etc.  country's  person). 

Notice  also  the  form  tva  mi,  **  myself,"  corresponding 
to  Classical  Jap.  xva  ga  mi. 

Sometimes  wd,  in  the  sense  of  *'  self,"  is  applied  to 
others  than  the  first  person.  For  instance,  icd  kkiva,  **  my 
child,"  m\v  signify  *•  one's  (own)  child,"  or  **  his  child," 
"  her  child,"  if  some  third  person  is  the  subject  of 
discourse. 

54.— The  2nd  Person  is  represented  by 

Plain.  Isolat-  Aggre-  Interro- 
ed.      gated,     gative. 
yd       yd-ya  ydny     yd-yyif  **you"  (to  an  inferior) 
jinjn    unjn    unjuny  imjui ?    "you"  (polite) 


Ittd  is  said  to  be  a  plural  form  corresponding  to  the 
singular  yd  (conf.  wattd  from  xcany,  **  I"),   and  to  be  used 
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:also  as  a  possessive,  thus  ittd  uya,  **  your  p^ferent,"  Ui^u- 
ml  has  been  quoted  to  us  as  t)ie  plural  of  uf^u.  That 
neither  of  these,  however,  should  yet  Lave  been  met  with  in 
actual  practice,  may  serve  to  instance  the  scanty  use  of 
pronouns  in  the  Luchuan  language,  where  this  part  of  speech 
is  generally  either  ignored  altogether  or  replaced  by 
honorifics. 

So  far  as  use  is  concerned,  Luch.  yd  correi^ponds  to  Jap.  omae, 
which  is  employed  in  addressing  inferiors,  while  unju  corresponds 
to  the  honorific  Jap.  pronoun  anata.  The  etymology  of  both  the 
Jap.  terms  is  perfectly  clear.  0-mae,  lit.  *'  honourable  front,"  is  an  old 
honoi*ific  term  now  degraded  in  sense.  Luchuan  has  the  same  word 
»in  the  form  XJ  3/?,  •*  His  Lordship."  Anata  (from  ano  kata)  is 
literally  **  that  side,"  "  beyond,"  in  which  signification  the  poets 
still  use  it,  as  hunw  no  anata,  *'  beyound  the  clouds."  Agata  ia 
Luch.  is  a  term  of  kindred  sense  and  deiivation.  The  Luch.  terms 
for '* you"  seem  to  lack  all  connection  with  Japanese,  and  their 
etymology  is  obscure  ;  for  as  Luch.  y  and  Jap.  n  are  not  known  to 
represent  each  other  in  any  other  instance,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  assuming  a  common  on<{in  for  yii  and  Archaic  Jap.  na^ 
'*  thou."  Unju  is  probably  an  honorific  compound,  like  many 
others  of  the  so-called  pei-sonal   pronouns  of  Far-Eastern  languages, 

• 

the  initial  letter  being,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  common  honorific 
u  (Jap.  o),  for  which  see  «l«:  178  and  183  :— ^Bf,  lit.  "honourable 
place, "  would  be  a  penphrasis  well- suited  to  Oriental  modes  of 
speech  ;  but  as  that  would  read  ii-ji't^  not  uvju,  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  a  satisfactory  derivation.  GlasHical  Japanese  had  a  word  hnoihi 
signifying  "  thou."  Would  it  be  too  venturesome  to  assume  a 
connection  between  inumhi  and  unju  f  French  je  and  Spanish 
yo  look  quite  as  far  apart,   yet  come  from  a  single  source. 

55. — Wliat  European  grammarians  call  the  **  Third 
Person  "  has  no  special  words  to  represent  it.  Generally 
left  nuexpresscd,  it  may  occasionally  be  represented  by  such 
approximate  equivalents  as  an,  *'that;**  anu  tchii,  **  that 
person,"  **he,"  **  she  ;*'  unn  wiftagn,  **  that  woman."  Seo 
also  the  observations  on  honorifics  in  •   188. 

Similar  phenomena  present  themselves  Japanese,  Korean,  etc. 
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56. — Demonstrative  Pronouns. 
Substantive  Form.  Adjective  Form. 

kuH  *  *  this  '  *  {hie,  celui-ci)      kunu  *  *  this  '  *  (/ttV,  ce ci) 

uri    *  •  that ' '  ( iste,  celuU  la)     unu    *  *  that '  *  {iste,  ce Id) 

art    "  that ''  (ille,  celuUa)     anu     **  that  "  {ilky  ce Id) 

Kuri  and  arij  kunu  and  anuy  agree  so  perfectly,  according  to 
the  laws  of  letter-chAige  governing  the  two  languages,  with  Jap. 
kore  and  are^  kano  and  ano,  that  the  divergence  of  Luch.  uri  and 
unu  from  Jap.  sore  and  sono  appears  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Kuri,  uri,  and  ari  are  declined  regularly  according 
to  the  paradigm  for  Douns  ending  in  i,  thus  : — 

Plain.         Isolated.         Aggregated.         Interrogative. 
kuri  kure  kurintj  kuri  / 

uri  ure  urintj  uri  ? 

ari  are  ariwj  art  ? 

The  corresponding  adjective  forms  do  not  admit  of 
declension. 

57. — Kunna,  umia,  and  anna  are  cogmite  adjective 
forms  signifying  **  such  as  this,"  **  such  as  that."  Kmnj 
gutdru  and  ung  gutoru  (for  kunu  fjutoru  and  unu  gutoru), 
lit.  **  this  like/*  **  that  like," — couf.  provincial  English 
**  such-like," — occur  with  the  same  meaniugs.  Any  gutoru 
(for  anu  gutoru),  **  such  as  that,"  probably  also  exists, 
though  it  does  not  happen  to  have  been  met  with. 

Japanese  has  konna,  soniia^  and  amia.  Its  equivalents  for  kung 
gutontj  etc.,  namely  kono  gotoki,  tono  gotokl^  and  ano  gotohi,  are 
little  used,  the  slightly  different  phrase  haku  no  gotoki  being 
preferred  in  the  book  language,  while  the  colloquial  avoids  such 
expressions,  iifrin  Jap.  gotoki,  ru  in  Luch.  gutdrn,  are  ••  Attributive  " 
terminations.  Conf.  the  first  part  of  Chap.  VII,  especially  ^F  98, 
and  the  beginning  of  Chap.  VIII. 

58. — Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns. 
Plain.  Aggregated. 


W  "who?" 


/*:r.. 


tang 

td  grating 
lit.  Jap.  Idare  de-atte-mo 


anyone,"  **  auybod}*  '*; 
(witli  a  negative  verb) 
**  nobody." 
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ha  f  "  what  ?••  I '■{"!"•".  , .  I  '^"^•"""S  =  '^'*  .«  ««S»- 

( chit  y  aUnq  )      tive  verb)  nothing. 

ml?  ^^\\\miT'  \iir(,  ii'atlwj  \  do.;       ^       do. 

nu  ndinn  i 

(lit.  Jap.)  I  nan  to-mo  j 

59.  The  Isolated  Forms  and  the  Inierrogative  Forms 
in  yyl  of  these  pronouns  are  not  in  use.  Notice,  however, 
the  following  combinations  : — 

Though  some  of  them  are  not  what  we  should  term  prononni, 
it  is  convenient  to  mention  them  here. 

td  ya,       **  somebody  '*  (or  other)  ; 

cha  ya       "  something  "  (or  other),  **  somehow  "  ; 

chd    sM  9     (lit.  what  by  ? )       «*  why  ? "  **  what  for  ?  " 

cha     ya?     (     **     "     **     )  "how?'' 

cJid    «c?      (     **  what  if-one-does?)  <*  how  ?  " 

chany  yntoni  {chany-~cha)  what  like  ?  **  what  sort  of?" 

and  such  combinations  of  92/7  as 
nu      nchi?  **  why  ?  " 
nu,      shdi      **  what  with?" 
nu      ndi      **what?'*  (in  quotations,  see  ^  60.) 

Td,  "  who  ?  "  which  may  seem  considerably  far  removed  from 
modern  Jap.  dare,  closely  corresponds  to  Archaic  Jap.  /a,  the 
agglutination  of  the  unexplained  suffix  re  to  this  word,  as  in  the 
case  of  ware,  "  I  "(---Luch.  \cang  or  ?r<7),  having  only  taken  place  in 
the  early  Classical  period.  For  cha,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Jap. 
affinities  present  themselves.  Sri,  the  equivalent  of  Jap.  nani  (Luch. 
XI,  sometimesrrJap.  '/),  confirms  Mr.  Aston's  view  (  "  Grammar,"  pp. 
70-71)  that  the  ori<^inal  Jap.  word  for  "  what?  *'  was  na,  and  that  the 
syllable  ni  is  here  nothing  hut  the  common  postposition  ni  which 
properly  means  '•  to."  The  method  whereby  Luchuan  forms  its 
Indefinite  Pronouns  from  the  Interrogative  series  coincides  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  with  Japanese.  For  instance,  the  latter  language 
says  dare  de  mo,  not  dare  de  atte  mo,  as  in  our  literal  translation 
of  td  y'ating ;  similarly  in  the  parallel  cases  of  chd  7fatinff  and  tnl 
yVif j/i^,— -Jap.  nan  dc  mo.  The  ya  of  td  ga  and  chd  ga  corresponds 
to  the  Jap.  Interrogative  p»rticle  ha  (dare  ka,  nani  ka). 
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60. — It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  distinction  of  meaning 
between  chd  and  ml.  The  former  is,  however,  more 
widely  used,  except  in  the  constantly  recurring  locution  wrl 
mil  (— :Jap.  nan  to),  which  corresponds  to  **  what  ?"  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases  so  well-known  to  students  of  Japanese 
that  we  need  not  stop  here  to  discuss  it  (conf.  '*  Colloq.  Jap- 
Handbook,"  •  117),  thus:— 

Kuwd,  nil  nifl  yut  \ 

(lit.  Jap.)  Koko-wa,  nan  to  in Uxn    »  •    ii  •      i  n  j  <>. 

^  ^'  ,'  ,-\\nat  is  this  place  called  r 

t7ikuni  If  a  ? 

tokoro     ka  ?  ) 

61. — Relative  Pronouns  exist  in  none  of  the  lau- 
gui^efl  of  this  region.  See  1i  98  for  an  explanation  of  the- 
manner  in  which  Luchuan  can  make  good  this  deficiency 
by  employing  what  is  termed  the  ** Attributive  Form**  of 
certain  tenses  of  the  verb,  a  peculiarity  wherein  it  agrees 
loss  exactly  with  modern  colloquial  Japanese  than  with  the 
Classical  dialect  of  that  language.  For  the  most  part^ 
however,  relative  phrases,  whether  pronominal  or  adver- 
bial, are  avoided,  and  the  sentence  is  turned  some  other 
way.  A  good  instance  of  this  divergence  of  idiom  occurs 
in  the  third  example  in  li  97*  where  the  English  trans- 
lation twice  employs  the  Relative  Pronoun  **  who,"  while 
the  Luchuan  original  has  a  geruud  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  dimply  repeats  the  substantive  in  the  second. 


Say.  ▼•!.  xxiii  -4. 


(  «0) 


CHAPTER  v.— THE  POSTPOSITION. 

62. — Postpositions  correspond  to  the  prepositions  of 
European  languages,  but  follow  the  noun  instead  of 
preceding  it. 

The  general  agreement  between  Luchuan  and  Japanese  in  the 
matter  of  postpositions  is  chequered  by  considerable  differences  of 
detail.  Two  things  are  specially  noticeable, — the  breaking  up  of 
certain  comprehensive  Japanese  categories  into  smaller  ones,  for 
Instance  de  which  is  represented  partly  by  ya  or  y\  partly  by 
thai,  to  represented  partly  by  tUj  partly  by  iidi  ;  and  the  absence 
in  Luchuan  of  particles  so  essential  to  Japanese  as  tea,  the  sign  of 
**  Isolation  **  (replaced  by  inflections  of  the  noun,  conf.  Chap.  Ill, 
also  Chap.  IV,  II  51),  and  tro,  the  symbol  of  the  Accusative.  Luchuan 
simply  leaves  the  accusative  relation  to  the  mind,  without  denoting 
it  by  any  special  particle  or  inflection  (conf.  1[  179).  Beferenoe 
to  the  **  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,*'  %  1.30,  will  show  that  in  Japanese, 
too,  the  so-called  Accusative  is  a  comparatively  modern  development. 
Furthermore,  Luchuan  possesses  some  postpositions  of  which  even 
the  most  archaic  Japanese  shows  no  trace. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  Postpositions  that* 
have   been    met  with.     Some  few  admit  of  the  same  quasi- 
inflections  as  nouns  ;  these  are  noticed  in  each  instance  : — 

63.—  Do,  an  emphatic  particle  sometimes  suffixed  to 
the  Conclusive  Form  of  the  verb  : — 


Lnu  kutunff  umarany  do  ! 
(lit.  Jap.)  Sono  koto-mo  omowarenai,  yo  ! 


Oh !  I  cannot 
think  so. 


Jap.  yo  corresponds  pretty  closely  in  sense ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  actual  Jap.  equivalent  of  Luch.  do,  unless  we  accept 
Colloquial  ze  as  such.  Japanese  zo  represents  the  entirely-  different 
Luch.  dn^  which  is  treated  of  in  the  noxt  paragraph. 
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64. — Dii  is  an  emphatic  particle  (never  final), 
which  is  the  subject  of  an  important  rule  of  syntax, 
governing,  as  it  does,  in  the  *'  Attributive  Form "  the 
final  verb  vrhich  would  otherwise  be  iu  the  **  Conclusive  '* 
(see  H  98,  Sect.  IU)  :— 


Ore,  yd  ga  kan-chige 
•(lit.  Jap.)  Sore-wa,  omae  no  kangae- 
ndi  isi  du  y^aru.  [chigai 

to  in-koto  zo  de  aru 


It  is  just  in  that  that 
you  are  mistaken. 
{More  lit.  **  ...may  be 
said  to  be  mistaken.'*) 


The  use  of  dUf  which  is  extremely  frequent,  corre- 
sponds for  the  most  part  to  an  emphatic  inversion  of  the 
^instruction  in  English,  such  as  we  have  given  in 
the  above  example,  in  lieu  of  the  simpler  **  you  are 
mistaken  iu  that." 

Luch.  da  corresponds  to  Jap.  so.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
TetentioQ  by  the  soathem  language  of  a  peculiar  grammatical 
rule  (the  change  of  the  Conclusive  verb  into  the  Attributive  Form  in 
such  cases),  which,  though  strictly  enforced  in  Classical  Japanese, 
has  been  dropped  by  the  modern  colloquial. 

65. — Ga,  I.  This  postposition  is  identical  with  Japa- 
nese ya  in  its  various  widely  divergent  acceptations, — 
genitive,  nominative,  and  adversative  ('*  Colloq.  Jap.  Hand- 
book,'* 11  •!  91,  et  seq,),  and  it  also,  though  much  more 
rarely,  represents  Jap.  7ii,  thus : — 


Nama-sachi  tui  ya  yarashabitasi 
t(Jap.)     Sendatte  kiki  ni  yarimasbita 
ga^  mdda  Jinto-ya  neyahirang. 
ga,  mada  hentd  wa  gozaimaseu 


I  sent  to  enquire  a 
little  time  ago,  but 
no  reply  has  yet  come. 


The  first  {jfa  here  corresponds  to  Jap.  ni^  the  second  is  adversative, 
and  illustrates  the  rule  (peculiar  to  Luchuan)  that  ga  so  used  mubl 
be  preceded,  not  by  the  Attributive  Form  of  the  verb,  but  by  the 
Verbal  Noun  in  »i  (yarashabitasi).  This  subject  will  be  reverted  to 
later  on  (H  101,  Sect.  II). 
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The  following  are  more  normal  examples  of  the  use- 
of  ga : — 

Yd       (ja       kan-chifje,         |Your 
(Jap.)  Omae   no    kangae-chigai   )  mistake. 

Nc  ga        yutmifj.        )  There  has  been  an 

(•Tap.)  Jishin  ga         yutta  j  earthquake. 

It  will  be  seen  in  T  76  that  the  postposition  nu  also  yerj 
frequently  serves  to  mark  the  nominative  relation.  A  tendency 
may  be  noticed  to  use  ga  for  this  purpose  in  the  chief  clause  of 
the  sentence,  7m  in  the  subsidiary  clauses. 

II. — Luchuan  ga  represents  the  Japanese  interrogative^ 
particle  ka,  as 

Md      ngkai     i-nunakcbV        e^a.')  Where      are      youi 
(Jap.)  Doko     ye     irasshaimasu  ka  ?     J  going  ? 

Luch.  ga  is,  however,  much  less  often  used  than  Jap.  ka;  for^ 
a<i  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  '[  *!  50,  95,  and  especially  181»  the- 
subjeot  of  interrogation  is  a  far  more  complicated  one  in  Luchuan 
tban  in  the  sister  tongue.  Ga  interrogative  governs  the  preceding 
verb  in  the  Apocopated  Form,  as  instanced  in  the  foregoing  example 
wxemhlhi*  (conf.  %  90).  There  is  no  Jap.  equivalent  for  this 
phenomenon  of  Luch.  grammar. 


66. — Qutu    indicates     resemblance,     manner,    hence 
intention : — 

^  Thus  generally  corresponding  in  function  to  the  Jap.  yd  nt» 
though  the  etymological  connection  is  doubtleis  with  Glassical  Jap. 
fotoahit  **like,"  **  similar,*'  the  Luch.  gutu^  gutoru, 

Hardug  giUit  tatc Jiang, )  He  has  gone  off  withoat  pay- 
(Jap.)  Harawazu  ni  tatta     fing  (More  lit,  like  not  paying). 

Sn  keyurii  gutu  sftabira,    ]  I  think  I'll  (do  so  as  to) 
Mo    kaera  yo  ni  shimasho  I      be  going. 

67.— -Kii,  *♦  to.**     See  ngkai,  •:  74. 
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68. — Ifbni,  "from.'*  Isolated  Form,  kar&.  The 
primary  sense  of  "from  "  passes  into  "after,**  "  before," 
•"  owing  to,"  even  "  by,"  "  on  '*: — 


Kuma  kara. 


From  here,  hence. 


Km'i    kard,     chichasamif  \  I«  this  a  short 
This  from,  is  near  ?  f  cut  ? 

•(lit.  Jap.)  Kore  kara-wa,  cliikai-ka? 


Knmang  wddu  kara, 
"Not  drink  before  from 


) 


Before  drinking. 


Ndi  yut  tukuru  kara..,     ]  Owing  to  the  circumstance 
k(lit*  Jap.)  to  iu  tokoro  kara      )  that 


Mma  kara  ichung. 
Horse  from  to  go 

Kagu  kara  ichung. 


To  go  on 
liorseback. 


Ke-shd  kara  hxine-jing  sshL., 
8ea-surface from,  nausea  oven,  doing 


To  go  by  palanquin. 

[Being  seasick. 


Japanese  sefaolars  will  notice  thid  Lncbuan  jextands  the  use 
•of  this  particle— otherwise  employed  as  in  the  sister  tongue — ^^o 
a  new  class  of  oases,  which  the  last  three  of  the  phrases  here 
given  serve  to  illqstrate.    The  derivation  of  kara  is  unknown. 


69. — KutUy  "  because."  This  particle  governs  the 
preceding  verb  or  adjective  in  the  Apocopated  Form 
(see  •!  99)  :— 


Madafetta*  ktUti 
(Jap.)  Mada  hayai  kara 

Ing  tin  lULcha*  kutii 
(Jap.)  Inn  ga  hoeta  kara 


)  Because   it  is  still  too 
J     early, 

[Because    a    dog    bark- 
1     ed. 


Ndda  icakayahirang  kutu,  nd 
^t,  Jap.)  Mada  wakarimasen    kara,    mo 
ekU'tdhw  ichi  chikachi  u  tahi  misMbiri, 
hito-tabi  itte  kikashite  o  tamai  naaare 


As  I  don't 
yet  understand, 
please  be  so 
very  kind  as  to 
repeat  it  to  me 
onee  again. 
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Kutu  is  a  noteworthy  word,  as  it  exactly  paraUeU  the  onriono^ 
fassage  of  Latin  causa  into  Italian  cosa  aud  French  chote.  Meaning,  it 
would  seem,  properly  **  cause," — whence,  by  a  process  of  turning  noons 
into  particles  very  common  in  these  languages,  **by  cause  of," 
"  because," — it  also  occasionally  assumes  the  signification  of  "thing," 
a3  in  Yikutu  dib^ru  ya^  the  equivalent  of  our  *'  I  beg  to  congratulate 
jou,"  but  lit.  *'  Oh ;  it  is  a  good  thing.'*  In  this  sense  it  possesses 
the  *'  Isolated  *'  and  '*  Aggregated  '*  Forms  kuto  and  kutuf^g,  and 
rslinquishes  its  government  of  the  Apocopated  Verbal  Form,  taking 
the  Attributive  Form  like  any  other  substantive,  thus, 

Yd-ya  ama  njaru   kutu  nu  ami?  [Have     yon     ever 

(lit.  Jap.)  Omae-wa  asuko  deta  koto|no  aru-ka  ? '       been  there  T 
note  lit.  **  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  your  having  gone  out  there  ?" 

Japanese,  even  in  its  most  archaic  form,  shows  as  koto 
(the  etymological  equivalent  of  Luch.  kutu)  in  the  sense  of 
**  thing*'  only,  and  uses  the  postposition  ftara  (properly  '*from") 
or  yori  (pro^rly  **  leaning  on  ")  to  supply  the  place  of  *'  because." 
In  Luchuan  such  a  use  of  kara  is  extremely  rare,  pnd  yori  does 
ndt  exist. 

70.— Madi  *'till,"  »*  as  far  as,'*  **to,*'  ''oven,"  Isol. 
r  add  ;  Aggreg.  mading,     (Same  as  Jap.  made,) 


Kuma     kara     Shut       inade 
(Jap.^  Koro     kara      Shnri    inade-wa 


From     here     to 
Shnri. 


Yd  viading  I  F  - 

(Jap.)  Omae     made-mo  j  ^ 

Itsi         viading  )  Till   any   time,    i,  e.y  for- 

(Jap.)  Itsu      made-mo  [     ever. 

71. — JVa,  a  final  emphatic  expletiv(^ 

Jap.  ne  or  n$,  provincial  m, 

Ku'jima      dmg    nCi,     )  It  is  a  small  island,  is  n*t 
(lit.  Jap.)  Ko-jima     da     nc      j      it  ? 

72. — Nakai,      **  in,"      hence      **  whereas."      Aggreg. 
r.aTfaing. 


Ung  gatdni  tukuru  nakaing,' 
(lit.  Jap.)  Sono  gotoki  tokoro  ni-mo 
chu  nu  wiV  ga  ydt 
hito  no  iru  ka? 


Do  any  people  live 
in  such  a  place  as 
that? 
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Ncrang  hazi  y*arii  viung  nakai \  Whereas     there 

/\'L    T      \  XT  •  u         1  )  mono   dI  \     should  not  be 

(ht.  Jap.)  Nai  hazu  de  am  \ . 

^  '^ '  )!./?.  no  m  j      any 

The  etymology  of  nnkai  is  not  clear.  Gonf.  the  substantive 
naka^  properly  **  inside/'  hence  often  equivalent  to  English  "  in," 
Jap.  nakii :  but  then  what  of  the  final  i  ? 

Conf.  also  the  particle  ngkai, — Nakai  or  nmng  nakai,  at  the 
end  of  a  subordinate  clause,  corresponds  to  the  Colloquial  Jap. 
no  ni,  as  in  one  of  the  examples  give  above. 

78. — Ndi  assumes  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Japanese 
postposition  to  ("  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  H  117),  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  corresponds  more  or  less  closely .  in  intention 
to  inverted  commas  or  to  the  English  conjunction  '*  that/* 
though  in  most  cases  **  that  '*  is  not  required  in  the  trans- 
lation.    It  constanly  precedes  the  verb  yun^f   '*  to  say  :** — 

ndi    ichi)  .1    . 

(Jap.)        to    itte  r*^'"'«  ^'"'^ 

Mdji  n'fi  i'lnisheru  chin-jin,  )  The  sage  (called)  Men- 
(lit.  Jap.)  Moshi  to  ii-nasaru  ken-jin  j  cius. 

Ckim-hutsi  shite  ndi  tnnnyud  ga |I  want  to  go  out 

(lit.  Jap.)Kem-butsu  shite-wato  omottaga)  sightseing,  but.  ..*' 

Sdi  ichiy  without  any  preceding  verb,  represents  Jap. 
tote  (**  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  ^^  118),  as 

(Jap.)^ita1\ote1^^^"^^"^  '^  ^  8^^^  opportunity. 

The  etymology  of  ndi  is  obscure.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  ndi,  possesning  the  Isolated  Form  nde.  This  second 
ndi  is  a  word  expressive  of  vagueness,  like  our  colloquial  English 
**  or  something,"  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  Jap.  nado,  though 
Jap.  de  mo  often  expresses  the  sense  more  idiomatically : — 

Ashi       nde     yamacli^      wurung  ^a  ^<f?|  Has  n*t  [the  horse] 
(lit.  Jap.)  Ashi  de-mo  Itamete-wa  inai  ka  ne  ?      -  hurt    its    foot    or 

j  something  ? 

Luchuan  has  another  postposition  tu  (see  ^  80),  corresponding 

etymologically  to  Jap.  to,  but  much  less  used. 
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lA.'-Ngkai,  »*  towards,'*  **  to '*:— 

Knuui  Hfjkai,  lit.  **  here  towards,**  i.  e,  **  hither." 

F'uka  nghti,  **  elsewhither.** 

Tocho  nghd,  *♦  to  Tokyo." 

JJ  saahi         wjkai     |    **  Please  go  first ; 

tit.  Honourable  frout  towards    |    aitres  turns/' 

Words  cuding  iu  ng  change  ng  to  nu  before  ngkaU  as 

filkHning,    *' a  clerk  \'\fuhil-ninn    nghai,  **  to    the   clerk** 

(with  more  or  less  stress  on  the  nung), 

Japanese  scholars  will  notice  that  Luch.  v'lhai  corresponds 
very  closely  in  sense  to  Jap.  ye.  Does  the  followii:^-  tentative  deriva- 
tion commend  itself  to  their  judgment  ?  Sghii  Htundsfor  nu  km  yi{^ 
Jap.no  ka  ye),  lit.  *'  to  the  place  of."  The  Luob.  gfiuitive  pariiole  mc, 
as  will  be  noticed  «.  i;.,  is  apt  to  lose  its  vowel  and  become  simply 
n.  Neither  ka  nor  yi  have  been  met  with  in  Luch. ;  but  ka  is  an 
archaic  Jap.  term  for  "  place,"  still  preserved  in  such  words  as  oka, 
'or  wo-ka,  *♦  hillock  [place]  /'  and  ttahn,  *'  hill,"  lit.  **  narrow  ^oe," 
meaning  perhaps  originally  rather  what  we  should  call  a  '*  pass  '* 
than  an  ordinary  asoent,  while  yi  is  the  conjectural  Luch. 
equivalent  of  the  Jap.  particle  ye^  'Howards."  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  kunia  nghii,  *' hither,"  would  signify  literally  "to 
the  place  of  here,"  and  similarly  in  other  inntanccs.  Kai,  a 
poetical  equivnlent  of  ngkai,  would  be  accounted  for  as  the  same 
compound  minus  the  initial  genitive  particle,  the  omission  of  the 
latter  being  by  no  means  infrequent.  Here  is  a  stanza  exemplifying 
the  use  of  kai  ;— 

Luch.  Lit.  Jap. 

Uchind  kai  hmitet 
Wanung  soti  imori ! 
Wang  fichni  nukuchi 
Ime  Hu  nay  ami  f 
i.  e. 

If  thou  goest  to  Great  Luchu, 

Take  me  also  with  thee  I 

Could  it  be  that  thou  shouldst  ^o 

Leaving   me    alone? 

^rd  and  4th  lines  inverted  iu  the  translation.) 

75. — Nif  "in,"  "  to.'*     Isol.  ne  ;  Aggreg.  nlng, 
Ni  is   used  exactly  like  the   same  particle   in  Jap.  ("  CoUoq. 
Jap.  Handbook,"     ••  •[  104,  et  seq,) 


Okinawa  ye  irasshareba 
Ware-m(}  soete  irasshai ! 
Ware  hitori  nokoshite 
Irassharn-koto  no  nam-ka? 
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We   find   ni   shortened   to  n*  iu  tho   locution  n*   IMti 
(almost  ezdnsively   nsed   in  the   Isolated   Form   n*  fxfff), 
owing  to,'*  **  because  ot.'' 


4i 


Jap.  HI  Uuite.  The  Lnch.  might  aqaally  well  be  written  . .  ng 
Uite  so  far  as  pronunciation  goes,  thus  : — 

Knri  n'  tslie  (or  kitting  Uite),  *'  owing  to  this."  But  the  former 
orthography  better  shows  the  derivation  of  the  idiom.  Written 
in  the  latter  alternative  way,  it  would  probably  be  mistaken  for 
an  Aggregated  Form. 

76. — Su.  The  primary  signification  of  this  particle 
is  ''of,"  though  it  is  used  iu  a  great  variety  of  other  ways, 
notably  to  express  tho  nominative.  The  final  u  is  often 
elided : — 

Moji  nu  fnfa,  **  The  mother  ()f  Mencius." 
Achine  n  'chu  "  A  person  of  trade,"  i.  «.,  a  **  merchant," 
**  a  broker." 

,. -         ,  1     0     (**  X    person   of  the   country 

/T     \  T^  1  1      •       ux  oiof  where  7 't.^.,  "what  couu- 

<Jap.)  Doko  no  kuni  no  ^1^0?!^^^^^^^  ^,. 

DuM  nu  did,  **They  of  comrade,"    I.e.  **  Comrades." 
Fi  nu  naka  ngkai^  **  Into  the  fire." 
2\da  nu  agatotig,    **  Has  risen  of  the  sun,"  i.e,  **  The 
sun  has  risen." 


Ngkashi        tltsl       nu  habu 
(lit.  Jap.)  Mukashi  hitotsii  no  hebi 

nu   wU'^aldtaai  ga 

no   orimashita     ga 


Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  snake, 
which 


Chi  nn  chichdru  chu,  \   **  An   intelligent   per- 

(lit.  Jap.)  Ki  no  kiite-irn  hito  j       son." 

Conf.  "Colloq.  Jap.  Handl)ook/*  •I^l  110,  et  Keq.,  for  the  use  of 
fio,  the  Jap.  form  of  nu.  (In  the  most  archaic  Jap.,  for  instance 
in  some  uf  the  poems  of  the  "  Man-yo-zthri ,**  we  also  find  nn.) 
The  two  languages  differ  chiefly  in  the  two  following  points  : — 
I.  Luchuan  makes  a  much  freer  use  of  nu  to  express  the  uoninative, 
whereas  Jap.,  especially  modem  Colloquial  Jap.,  mostly  prefers 
ga  for  this  purpose.  11.  Lnch  nan  never  employs  nut  as  Jap.   so 
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constantly  does  no,  to  signify  **  one  "  or  **  ones "  (*'  Golloq.  Jap. 
Handbook/*  II  112),  but  always  uses  munu  or  mung  (=Jap.  moiio, 
"  thing  ")  in  such  cases.  Luchuan  also  sometimes  omits  nu  where 
Jap.  has  not  the  facility  of  so  doing,  notably  after  pronouns,  as 
wd  uya^  Jap.  watakiuthi  no  oya,  or  in  Classical  phrase  tea  ga  oya^ 
**  my  parents." 

77.— 5/trt«,  less  weU«ai,  **with/'  "outof,''  "of,"  a 
particle  expresHing  origin  or  means  in  sncb  phrases  as 

Kure,  nu  shai  tv'kute'  ga  f  )  What    is   this 

(lit.  Jap.)  Kore-wa,  nan  de  tsukutte-aru  ka?)  of  made? 

(Jap.)  Tsuna  de  8hib«tte  [  ^''^'"8  *^^  '*  "^'^^  »  ''^P"' 

78. — Sfidni,  Identical  in  sense  with  the  preceding, 
uud  probably  a  more  original  form,  though  apparently 
less  used.     Indeed  neither  word  is  common  : — 

yai8hdninuchi'kuni9attavg.\liie  was  thrust  to  death 
(Jap.)  Yari  de  nuki-korosareta     I  with  a  spear. 

Japanese  scholars  will  observe  that  9hdi  and  nhdni  render  one 
of  the  acceptations  of  modern  Jap.  de  (Colloq.  Jap.  Hand- 
book," beginning  of  1j  88,  and  first  three  examples). 

79. — Shi,  The  radical  signification  of  this  word  is 
**  by,"  though  we  may  have  to  render  it  in  English  by 
*«  for  '*;— 

Chd  aid  cha  ga  f  ]  What    have    you    come 

What  by  have-coiiie  ?  )      for  ? 

Chasm  s/ii  ichu' ga  r  )How     much     will    you 

(lit.  Jap.)  Ikurn  do  iku  ka  ?  [go  for  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  thut  Lucb.  shi  translates  one  of  the 
senses  of  modem  Jap.  de.  May  we  perhaps  identify  it  with 
Archaic  Jap.  «Ai,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  sort  of 
expletive  (conf.  Aston,  p.  144)?  Whether  Luch.  ski  has  any 
radical  connection  with  shdi  and  ihdni  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, — or  rather  ignorance. 
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SO.— Tu,  "  with/'  a8 

Mma'Saji    tu     nu     Jianashu  \  A  conversation  with  a 
^Jap.)  Betto        to    no    hanashi  j  groom. 

It  is  also  used  after  certain  onamatopes,  as 
Sari'Zari     tu     shong.       )  It      look      spick      and 
(Jap.)  Sappari  (?)    to    shite  iru  j  span. 


Sometimes  it  is  strengthened  to  ttiif  as  in 

On  purpose. 


Waza      ttu  ] 
(Jap.)  Waza  to 


The  agreement  of  Luch.  tu  with  Jap.  to  is  very  close,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  All  the  more  curiously  must  it  strike  us  to  find  to^s  Com- 
monest and  most  important  function, — that  of  representing  the  con- 
junction *'  that, " — undertaken  hy  the  completely  alien  word  ndL 

Sl.—WnH,  **in,"  "at."     Isol.  in/fe. 

Conf.  Classical  Jap.  ni  oitf. 
Yamatu  wutt.  In  Japan. 

Kuri  wute.  Hereupon. 

Kettho  wute,  amnmdi  nan-je  arang, 
(lit.  Jap.)  Eai-jo  oite-wa  amari  nangi-wa  aranu 


^I  don't  suf. 
■fer  much- at 
sea. 


82. —  Ya.  This  important  particle,. used  in  conjunction 
wth  ang^  **  to  be,"  or  some  honorific  equivalent  of 
angy  expresses  the  sense  of  our  verb  **  to  be"  in  predi- 
cative phrases.  Ang  happening  to  commence  with  a 
vowel,  ya  appears  in  practice  in  the  apocopated  form  y\ 

Notice  that   ya  exercises  one  of  the  functions  of  the    Jap. 
particle  de, 

V  hyd'Che,  chu  y*a-vmheW  ga  f  \  How  is  your  ill- 

(lit.  Jap.)  0  byo-ki.wa  do  de  arassharu  ka  ?  j      ness  ? 

Yd  shukii'bung  y'u  hutn...  )  Because      it     is. 

(lit.  Jap.)  Omae  shoku-bun  d*a  kara  J     your  duty. 

Ang  y*ara  hazi.        |It  is  probably  so. 
(lit.  Jap.)  85  d'arO  hazn  j  (Idiomatic  Jap.  So  daro,) 
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nu   f«'-'"'f?'f*J/'«''''"""i' "''*''/•••   1  Whereas   it    onght 
(lit.  Jap.)  Nai  hazu  de-aru  mono  ni        h     «  *  *    i. 

(idiom.  Jap.)  Nai  hnzu  da  uo  ni  j 

88. — Yd.    This  poHtpositi  on  serves  as   an    expletive 
in  snch  phrases  as  llajimiti  ija  ! 

The  Jap.  hajiwete,  lit.  '*  beginning/*  hence  "  for  the  first  time," 
hence='*I  am  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your 
acquaintance.*' 

It    is  also    very   often  siiiKxed    to    the  interrogative 

particle  ga^  as 

StUhe      wemhehV       ga       gdfi  Is     your    master    at 
(lit  Jap.)  Nushi-wa  irasshaimasn  ka  ?  ^home  ? 

In  searching  for  Jap.  affinities,  one  would  natorally  turn 
to  Classical  ya  (Aston,  pp.  137  and  152)  as  the  representative 
of  Luch.  yd.  The  cumulative  use  of  two  interrogative  partiole:^ 
is,  however,  somewhat  perplexing  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view. 

84. — Yd   is  a  final    expletive   URed   in   certain   semi- 
honorific  imperative  locutions  : 

Ukuchi    Icwh'i    yo  !\ 

/T      \ /M     i.'<t   1  , 1  Please  wake  me. 

(Jap.)  Okoshite  kare  na ! ) 

Yd  is  doubtless  ideutical  with  the  Jap.  yo  or  ro,  which  servos  to 
form  the  imperative  mood  in  verbs  of  the  second  and  third  con- 
jugations ("  CoUoii.  Jap  Handbook,  ^i  253). 

♦  ,•» 

.,.  ...  .,»  *,.  .,« 

85. — Compound  Postpositions.     Two  postpositions  are 

sometimes  used  together  to  express  a  compound  meaning. 

The  double  interrogative  ga    t/d  has  been  already  mentioned 

n  *\  88.     Here  is  an  instance  of  dn  and  ya  combined,  each 

in  its  proper   sense,    the    tbrmer  denoting  emphasis,  the 

latter  predication. 

Urc,  yd  ga  kan-rhigi^  Wj.    jg    •   g^    j^ 

(lit.  Jap.)  8ore.wa,  omae  no  kangae-chigai       ^^^  ^j^^^ 

mil  t8i  an  y  am,  .  .  / 

i^ : ,  1    i         A  •>*«  mistaken, 

to  lu-koto  zo  de  aru 
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The  combinations  most  common  in  Jap.,  such  as  de  wa,  wohOr 
ni  mOy  etc.,  do  not  occur  in  Luchuan,  partly  because  neither  de  nor 
wo  exists  in  that  language,  partly  because  wa  and  itio  are  otherwise 
provided  for  by  what  we  have  ventured  to  term  quasi-inflections. 
Thus  Jap.  ni  itii  becomes  Luoh.  rt^,  ni  mo  becomes  ningt  etc.  In 
some  cases,  too, — for  instance  that  of  no  already  mentioned  in  %  76» 
— the  more  restricted  sense  of  certain  postpositions  in  the  southern 
language  prevents  them  from  comMniiy;  iith  othei's. 

86*-*-QuA8i-FOSTP08iTioN8  (<<  ColI(Hj.  Jap.  Handbook/^ 
^1:  141,  et  9eg.)  exist,  as  in  Japanese.  N*  tsite  (  see  1i  75)^ 
**  owing  to,"  **  beeause  of  '*  (Jap.  wi  unite),  is  the  com- 
monest of  alL  Tami  ni,  <<  for  the  sake  of  "  (Jap»  tanie  ni); 
ivwi  wi,  **  above,*'  hence  "  besides  "  (Jap.  ue  ni) ;  iii  ngkaiif 
**  opposite  to  "  (Jap.  ni  mukatte),  and  many  others  might 
he  quoted. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— THE  NUMERAL. 

87. — The  simple  and  consistent  Chinese  method  of 
<$omiting  having  almost  superseded  various  vagner  and 
more  cumbrous  methods  in  all  the  countries  within  the 
sphere  of  Chinese  influence,  the  chief  thing  to  do  hero 
is  to  give  the  Luchuan  pronunciation  (or  rather  mispro- 
nunciation) of  the  Chinese  words,  which  naturally  differs 
but  little  from  that  current  in  Japan  : — 


1 

ichi 

5 

IJU 

9 

kil 

10,000  mang 

,2 

nl 

6 

ntka 

10 

JM 

S 

san 

7 

shichi 

100 

hifdiiu 

4 

shl 

8 

hachi 

1,000 

shing 

All  other  numbers  are  obtained  by  combinations  of 
the  above,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  Chinese  or  Japanese 
grammar. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  where  the  Luchuan  pronunoiatiou 
differs  from  the  Japanese,  it  approximates  towards  the  Chinese. 
Thus  gn.  (6)  is  somewhat  nearer  than  Jap.  go  to  Chinese  ?r?f,  and 
Tuku  (6)  nearer  than  Jap.  roku  to  Chinese  In. 

88. — The  pronunciation  indicated  in  the  text  is  that 
employed  when  the  numerals  are  thus  counted  one  after 
another.  Generally  however,  they  are  used  in  close 
combination  with  some  other  word  suffixed,  in  which 
case  the  long  vowel  (except  in  jf7,  10)  is  always 
shortened;  thus,  mT,  **  two,"  but  ni-niwiy  '*  two  years; 
ni-jn-gily  **  twenty-five,"  but  ni-jilganinq^  **  tweuty-livo 
years." 
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Sd.—Hf/dfcu  (100),  shing  (1,000),  aud  mang  (10,000), 
are  treated  in  Lachuan  as  noaus  susceptible  of 
inflection  according  to  the  paradigms  given  on  pp.  42-8 ; 
For  instance,  10,000  has  the  following  forms  : — 

Plain.    Isolated.     Aggregated.        Interrogative. 

mang       mano  vtanung  mamii  f 

The  numbers  below  a  hundred  cannot  thus  be  declined, 
because  they  are  considered  merely   n  the  light  of  prefixes. 

90. — Ordinal  numbers  are  obtained  by  prefixing  the 
word  de  (Chinese  ti  H,  Jap.  dai)  to  the  cardinal  numbers, 
as  di'ichiy  **  number  one,"  **  first.'*  Fractional  numbers  and 
other  numeral  idioms  also  closely  follow  Sinico-Japanese 
models,  including  of  course  what  are  termed  the  **  Auxiliary 
Numerals"  or  **  Classifiers,*' — words  that  resemble  our  **  two 
loaves  of  bread,"  **  ten  sail  of  the  line,"  *'  a  hundred  fiead  of 
cattle."  Thus,  huni  is-so  (by  contraction  for  ichi'so),  lit. 
"ship  one-vessel,"  t.  e.  "one  ship."  (CoUoq.  Jap.  Hand- 
book, ^  161  et  seq.) 

91. — lu  Luchuan,  as  in  Japanese,  only  the  first  ten 
native  numerals  Lave  survived  the  invasion  of  Chinese 
terminology,  and  are  still  employed  concurrently  with 
the  foreign  imported  terms.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

The  origin  of    ui  (Uu  in  Jap.),  the  termination  of  the    first 
nine  numerals,  is  obscure. 

92. — Substantive  Form.     Form  used  in  Compounds. 

1  titsi         vhu  (-keng)  (once) 

2  tdtsi        ta  (-    "    )  (twice) 

8  mitsi       mi  (-    **    )  (thrice) 

4  yutsi  yu  (-    **    )  (  4  times) 

6  itsiui  itn  (-    **    )  (  5  *'  ) 

6  mutn  mil  (-**)(  6  *'  ) 

7  nanatsi  nana  (-**)(  '^  **  ) 

8.  yatM  ya  (■*')(  8  **  ) 

9  kukmmtHi  kukiinu  (-    **    )  (  9  **  ) 

10  tu  tu  ('    **    )  (10  •*  ) 
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Tho  agreement  with  Japanese  is  very  elofte  (oonf.  **  Gelloq. 
Jup.  Handbook,  H^l  146  et  »€q.),  except  in  the  case  ofthefirai 
two  numerals,  respectively  hitotnu  and  futatni  in  Japanese,  whioh 
liuchuan  has,  bo  to  say,  decapitated.  That  the  longer  Jap. 
forms  are  the  more  original,  is  prove<l  by  the  retention  of  sooh 
words  in  Luoh.  K&fichni  (poetical  for  chut)^  **  one  person,'*  "alone,*^ 
KiiUfuUika^  **  the  second  day  of  the  month.'*  Japanese  is  also 
more  regular  in  liaving  the  substantive  form  hitoi$u  aocompMiied 
by  hi  to  as  the  fonn  to  be  used  in  compounds.  Luchnan  ehu^ 
as  has  been  sliowu  ou  p.  31,  may  plausibly  be  identified  with 
Jap.  hito  by  the  analofries  of  letter-change  in  the  two  langoages. 
With  tltti  and  hitotsu  the  case  is  more  difficult,  and  the  only 
explanation  which  suggests  itself  is  that  titsi  and  chn  may  have 
originally  belouged  to  different  Luchuan  dialects,  tbougk 
now  both  incorporated  in  the  general  language.  This  natural 
method  of  enrichment  and  diversification  is  well-known  in  other 
families  of  speech.  Remark  also  that,  widely  as  Jap.  hito  and 
liuch.  chn  may  differ  to  the  ear,  they  agree  in  signifying,  not 
only  **  one,"  but  **an  individual,"  that  is  *'a  person,"  wbtoh 
would  be  too  strange  a  coincidence  were  they  not  radicidly  Um 
same  word. 

Observe  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowels  of  the  numerals 
when,  in  the  process  of  word-building  {i.e.,  in  compounds),  the 
voice  is  naturally  hurried  onward  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word. 

98. — The  Bubstivntive  forms  of  the  original  native 
nnmerals,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  nine  inclusive,  admit  of  the 
same  inflections  as  other  substantives,  thus, 

Plain.         Isolated.  Aggregated.         Interrogative. 

titni  tltsil  fitsivg  titnt  f 

94. — There  is  a  choice  between  prefixing  the  short 
form  directly  to  the  noon,  and  using  the  substantive  form 
followed  by  the  particle  ww,  thus 

chU'tarUf  or 


fitsi  HH  Uiru 


one  barrel. 


Usage  decides.  Here  chu-tarii  would  rather  mean  "  one  bar- 
relful,"  titti  nu  tarn  "  one  [actual]  barrel."  The  Luchuans  seem 
to  have  a  fondness  for  this  latter  form  of  expression.    For  instance^ 
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where  the  Japanese  would  say  hebi  ip-piki, ''  one  snake "  (lit. 
*'  snake  one  fellow "),  asing  the  Chinese  numeral  and  auxiliary 
numeral,  the  Luchuans  prefer  to  employ  their  native  language 
and  say  tlUi  nu  habn, 

•'-  ••-  •>  i!"  '•'  sJr  af* 

*•-  ••#  .••  ••*  ••*  v*  u* 

*,•  #|»  *,•  •»•  ••*  A'  *i* 

Of  the  ancient  Luchuan  terms  for  the  numbers  higher  than 
**ten,"  no  notice  remains.  The  Japanese,  as  we  learn  throngk 
their  early  literature,  employed  furms  ending  in  the  auexplained 
syllable  «o  to  denote  the  "tens/'  for  instance  mino^  **  thirty;'* 
ito,  **  fifty ;"  while  such  combinations  as  mito  ^mari  ittuttu, 
lit.  •*  thirty  plus  five,"  were  in  use,  for  wliich  the  modem 
language  substitutes  the  terser  Chinese  san-ju  go,  lit. 
'*  three-ten  five."  Ordinal  numbers  were  not  distingoiriied 
tvom  the  cardinals.  Precisely  the  same  process  of  borrowing 
is  now  going  on  among  the  younger  generation  of-  Ainos. 
Littie  wonder  that  when  Chinese  affords  these  poor  people 
the  means  of  calling,  for  instance,  ••  thirty-five "  mn-ju  go  (for 
naturally  all  such  Chinese  terms  come  to  them  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  their  Japanese  neighbours  and  masters),  little 
wonder,  we  say,  that  they  should  adopt  it  rather  than  follow  their 
fathers  in  saying  afthikne  ikanhima  wan  e  ta  hotnty  lit.  **  five  added 
to  ten  taken  from  two  score  "  (!)  This  fact  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Chinese  numeral  system  alike  by  Japanese,  Luchuans,  Koreans, 
and  even  Ainos  well  deserves  notice,  illustmting  as  it  does  the  ease- 
witli  which  native  words,  even  when  so  essential  as  the  numerals, 
may  be  propped  and  replaced  by  foreign  equivalents,  if  the 
practical  advantage  of  such  a  course  proves  itself  to  be  very  great. 


Sap.  ToLzxIli- A. 
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CHAPTEU  VII.— THE  VERB. 

95. — The  goiioral  structure  of  the  Liichuan  verh  agrees 
•closely  with  that  of  Japanese  in  disregarding  all  con- 
siderations of  number  and  person,  while  luxuriating  in 
moods  and  tenses,  in  carefully  graded  honorific  forms, 
and  in  conjugations  active  and  passive,  causative  and 
potential,  each  of  which  again  is  inflected  in  a  negative 
as  well  as  in  a  positive  voice.  Whereas,  however,  modem 
Japanese  possesses  but  one  form  for  each  tense,  Luchuan 
for  certain  tenses  has  several  forms  differentiated  to  sub- 
serve separate  functions.  In  this  it  partly  resembles  the 
earlier  Classical  Japanese,  and  partly  recalls  Korean 
analogies. 

96. — What  is  meant  will  be  best  explained  by  reference 
to  an  actual  example,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  paradigm 
of  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Indicative  tenses  of  ang^  **  to 
be  [there]  ":— 

Q       /Conclusive  ang  ^  i^tq^ig 

•^  "2  I  Attributive  am  ^    ataru 

2  g  -,  Apocopated  a*  S  ■  ota* 

'a  A  i  luterrogativtj  awi  f  ^  \atlf 

•^       \ Verbal  Noun  au  ^  \atan 

The  Japanese  scholar  will  here  recoKnise  only  the  Preseoi 
Attributive  am  as  an  old  friend,  it  doing  duty  in  the  northern  lan- 
guage for  the  first  three  forniR  of  the  Tjuchuan  paradigm  (Conclusive, 
Attrihutive,  and  Apocopated),  while  the  Interrogative  is  there  re- 
presented by  ani,  hi  f,  the  Verbal  Noun  simply  by  am  or  by  the 
periphrasis  am  koto,  lit.  **  is  thing,"  ''is  fact,"  i.e.  "the  fact  of 
being."  In  the  Imperfect  tense,  the  solitary  Jap.  form  atta  (Inter- 
rog.  atta  kaf  Verbal  Noun,  utta  or  atta  koto)  corresponds 
etymologically  to  the  Luch.  Apocopated  Form  ata\ 
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97. — ^The  CoNCLUsivB  Fobm  is  the  predicative  verb 
proper,  anbject  to  the  important  conditioD  that  it  can 
fiand  only  at  the  end  of  the  sentence*  It  never  occars 
in  a  subordinate  clause,  for  the  reason  that  all  sub- 
ordinate clauses  precede  the  principal  clause,  and  the 
sentence  invariably  terminates  with  the  latter  : — 


ndiyuru  hanashinu  ang,     |      There    is   a   story 

{Jap.) to  iu  hanashi  ga  aru  j  to  the  effect  that 

(the  European  construction  being  exactly  reversed,  our 
introductory  words  coming  to  clinoh  the  story  at  its 
conclusion.) 

Kur^,  III  mbi  y'ang.  \  {**•»    T^"   is   a  «oo<l 

n-L    r      \rr  -  j  imitation,  t.  e.     It  is 

<lit.  Jap.)  Kore-wa,  u  mane  de  aru  ]  ^^^  ^  j^j^^^  ^^j^ 

Aru  u/u-achine-n  *'chu 
(lit.  Jap.)  Aru  d-akindo 
nil  uchi  nakai,  chni 
no  uchi  ni,  hitori 
wi)iagU'n*-gica  nil  atly 
onago  no  ko  no  atte, 
wikiga  nu  uya^  tcinagii 
otoko  no  oya,  ouna 
'^  nu  uya  ga  ip-pe 
no  oya  ga  ju-bun 
kafiashasdtasi  g:tf 
kawaigatte-ita  ga, 
knnu  winagu-n  'gwd 
kono  onago  no  ko-wa 
mwdrl  gtind  y'atang, 
umare  bikko  de  atta 


The  family  of  a  certain 
rich  merchant  included 
an  only  daughter,  whom 
.both  father  and  mother 
loved  with  their  whole 
heartH,  but  who  was 
lame  from  her  birth. 


Occasionally  the  Conclusive  permits  tho  addition  of  a  tiDal 
exclamatory  particle,  thus  : — 

Cha-yu/Ua  y^abing  yd!  :  Oh  I    how  cold   it 

(lit.  Jap.)  Kyo-wa  samui  de  arimasn  ze  )      is  to-day  I 

Theoretically  we  may  asRume,  if  we  like,  that  even  in  such 
eases  the  Conclusive  Form  really  ends  the  sentence,  and  that  tho 
^zclainatory  particle  is  an  after- thought. 
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98. — The  Attributive  Form  has  threo  fouotions : — 

I. — It  precedes  and  qnalifies  nouns,  thus  often  replaemg 
oar  verb  accompanied  by  a  relative  pronoun,  moeh  t»- 
if  in  English,  instead  of  saying  <<  the  man  who  came,"  wd 
were  to  say  **  the  came  man."     Thus, 

Aru  inaka  juikai)      lit.  In  a  district  which  there  is,  t.  e, 
(Jap.)  Aru  inaka  ni  [In  a  certain  district. 

Chmu  charu  mkiya,  ]      The  man  who  came  yos- 

(Jap.)  Kino  kita  otoko.  )  terday. 

Not  infrequently  an  assimilation  of  the  final  syllable 

rf/  of  thin  form  to  the  initial  t  of  the  following  wotd  takes 

place,  thus : — 

Sizika   ni  at  dot  am  j  tnkuruAk  place  which  is  quiet,, 
(lit.  Jap.)  8hi/nka  ni  aru        tokoro  )  i.e,  a  quiet  spot. 

Observe  the  retention  by  Luobuan  of  the  full  idiom  ni  am, 
which  Jap.  has  corrupted  into  me;— for  the  idiomatic  Jap.  of  this 
example  would  be  thizuka  na  tokoro. 

II. — Even  wh(»n  such  nouns  as  tuhirUy  **  place;" 
^ncJdt  **  time  ;*'  bd^  ** occasion,"  and  one  or  two  others  sink 
iato  conjunctions  meaning  **  where,"  "  when,"  *•  just  as," 
etc.,  the  Attributive  continues  to  be  used  before  them,  and 
it  thus  comes  to  assume  the  predicative  force  of  tho 
Conclnsive  in  certain  sub(u*diuate  clauses.  For  iustancei 
Shizika  ni  at  tnchi,  lit.  **  The  being  qniet  time,"  may 
mean  "  When  it  is  quiet." 

III. — It  replaces  tho  Conclusive  Form  at  the  end  of 
any  sentence  containing  tho  emphatic  particle  rfw,  for 
instance  : — 

Waiitj  du,  shin-dut   Fijd  \ 

(lit.  Jap.)  Ware  zo,  sen-do  (?)  [I      am    Captain     Fijft,. 

da  i/aru,  1  am. 

f!0  de  aru  ) 

the,  ifd  ga  kan-chiifc  \      jx  •     •     f  • 

(lit.  Jap.)  Sore-wa,  omae  ga  kaugao-chigai      .,    .    ^fi,''?^    ^^ 

fidi  ini  du  y'aru.  T"*^^    r,^]  y^* 

^r.  ;.,  K.x*^  .,..  A^  «*.,  ar®  mistaken, 

to  lu-koto  zo  de  aru  J 
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Idiomatic  Jap : — Sore  koso  omae  no  viachigai  to  iu  mono  da. 

Du  bcixng  iu  coostant  use^  this  consiruotion  occurs 
very  frequently.  Only  iu  iuteirogative  seutencefl  does 
•du  fail  to  influence  the  form  of  the  verh,  thus  : 


Iska  ul  mUhiti  nmi  dii^ 
•(lit.  Jap.)  Isha  ni  misete  miru-koto  zo, 

mashe  arani  ? 
mashi-wa  aranuka? 


Wouldn't  it  be  as 
•well  just  to  let  the 
doctor  see  it  ? 


This  third  use  o!  the  Luchuau  Attributive  Verbal  Fon;n  flhoiild 
have  special  interest  for  Japanese  scholars,  it  being  the  survival 
of  a  grammatical  phenomenon  known  to  us  only  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  northern  sister-tongue. 

99. — The  Apocopated  Form  replaces  the  Attributive 
•or  Conclusive  before  the  following  postpositions, — ga^  one 
of  the  signs  of  interrogation;  kntu^  '*  because'*;  and  itJi, 
equivalent  to  the  Jap.  to  and  more  or  less  to  our  quotation 
sgiarlis  (se^  p.  66) : — 

/,•*    f^^f'tf  r  '''^\      -    \  How  many  are  there  ? 
{lit.  Jap* )  Ikutsu  aru  ka  ne    j  ^ 


Mashi  \fd*  kntu, 
{lit.  Jap.)  Mashi  de  aru  kara 


Because  it  is  better. 


Hima-iikul  shu*  ndi  ichi, 
{lit.  Jap.)  Fnna-okuri  suru  to  ittc 


To  see  him  off  as   far 
ns  the  ship. 


The  Attributive  is  however  retained  before  ndi, 
instead  of  the  Apocopated  Form,  when  governed  by  the 
•emphatic  particle  du.  The  following  sentence  exemplifi<9s 
both  the  main  rule  and  this  exception  : — 


**  KetSt  kata-Jishd  nagasa* 
{lit.  Jap.)  Kaette,  kata-ashi-wa  nagai 
ndi  mmCLi-iru  gure  du 
to  umareru  gurai  zo 
y\a\fabitii  *'  %idi  ichang, 
de  arimasuru  to  itta 


\  He  said  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to 
affirm  that  she  was 
born  with  one  leg 
hriffer  than  the 
other. 
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Here  nagasa*  is  the  Apocopated  Present  regularly  preceding 
ndi,  mmarlru  the  Attributive  Present  regularly  preceding  the  noun 
guri,  y*apalnru  the  Attributive  Present  governed  by  dit  and  therefore 
retained  despite  the  foUofing  ndi,  while  ichang  is  the  Condiuhne 
Past  (Imperfect  tense). 


100. — ^The  Interrogative  Form  serves  of  coarse   to* 
ftsk  questions : — 

Yd-ya  ama  njaru  kutu  nu  ami  f  \       Have  yott 

(lit.  Jap.)  Omae-wa  soko  deta  koto  no  aru  ka  ?  [•  ever     beeu 

)   there? 

Iwenshdravgti  ^  I  tt      u        i.  a 

^  y  Has  he  not  come  ? 

(lit.  Jap.)  Irassharanakatta  ka  ?  j 

This  last  is  the  luterrogativc  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
honorific  verb  imenshingt  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  irafiharu 
of  polite  colloquial  Japanese. 

101. — The  Verbal  Noun  performs  two  widely  separate 
functions  : — 

I.  It  has  the  force  of  certain  verbal  nouns  or  infinitivaa 
in  other  languages  : — 

Sidaku  natosi  n'  ta'Ac  ]      Owuiig  to  its 

(lit.  Jap.)  Suzushiku  natte  irn  ni  tsuite-waf  having  got  cool. 

Natdtii  is  the  verbal  noun  of  the  perfect  tense  of  nayung,  "  to 
become  "  (Jap.  tiaru), 

Mc-nivhi  dabi  nu  chiisi  \      Seeing  funerals 

(lit.  Jap.)  Mai-nichi  tomurai  no  km*u-koto  P*®®,    ^y  ..  ^^ff^ 
.  ,   ,.  .  Vday  (morelu,,  the 

"  »«^'^^^'<^.  passing      by     of 

o  me-gakete  /funerals). 

Chuai  is  the  Verbal  Noun  of  the  Present  Tense  of  chTmg,  **  to 
come  "  (Jap.  kuru). 
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Sign  ntmiisi  du  ^nashi  y'aru.  \  To  drink  it  at 

r  0I1C6     will      1)6 

(lit.  Jap.)  Sugu  nomu-koto  zo  inashi  de  am|  au^  u  ^.i    i^^ 


A  !  sign  minutad  du  \  Ah  I  to  have   drank    ii 

(lit.  Jap.)  A  1  sugu  nonda-koto  zo  (^     ^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^ 

mashi  y  atarung  ya  I 
mashi  de  attaro  yo !  j  bc^en    the    best      plan  I 

a.  e,  **  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  had  dnmk  it  at  once  I** 


NunuH  is  the  Verbal  Noun  of  the  Present,  fiunutasi  the  Verbal 
Noon  of  the  Imperfect  tense  of  mi/zu/ir/,  **to  drink"  (Jap.  nomu). 
Notice,  in  this  last  instance,  the  over-ruling  of  the  Attribative 
concord  by  tbe  Gonclu&ive,  the  reason  for  which  is  the  exclamatory 
final  particle  yd.  Such  cases  are  rare,  whereas  the  Verbal  Noun 
followed  by  du  governing  the  final  verb  in  the  Attributive  is  among 
the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  idioms  in  the  language 
(conf.  1j  98,  Sect.  III). 

Cognate  to  the  above  examples  are  such  as  the 
following,  though  here  the  Verbal  Noun  dcuutos  not  the  act, 
but  the  agent  (Jap.  nionOf  not  koto)  : — 


Nijuld  nn  ad  ga  du,  \ ,  -^.^      ^^^    patient 

(lit.  Jap.)  Kan.nin  no  aru-mono  ga  zo,  I     ^  ^^^^^^^  l^^  ^. 

utu-tyo  tuyum.  L.^^^   (Proverb.) 

6-uwo-wa  toru.  ]  ^  ^ 


Notice  tbe  insertion  of  ga  before  dn  in  this  class  of  instances. 

n. — The  Verbal  Noun  assumes  a  predicative  force — 
in  other  words  replaces  the  Conclusive  Form— in  the  first 
of  two  clauses  joined  together  by  the  adversative  post- 
position ya  (conf.  ■■  65). 

This  also  is  an  extremely  common  idiom. 
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Yl  tiutJii  m  nati  ivuhI  ga^ 
{lit.   Jap.)  li  toshi  [-j:5oro]    iii  natte 

orn  ga, 
ydng  shitchoru  tili  hatajUhd 
omae-mo  shittc-oru     tOri   kata' 

ashi-wa 
inchawd  ?i*  tn'ite,  tatui 
mijikai  ui  tsuite  \va,  iatoo 
chit  nglcai  kwira  niii  usiivf, 
hito  ye  kiireyO  to  shitti-mo, 
iri-miilm  turn 
iri-mako  lord 

ndi  using f  katft/a-ttning  ifare 
to    shito-mo,    katawa-mono   de 

aroba 
$ukkweclv6si  ga,  rhtl  ga 
komaru  ga,  uani  ka 
tjl  kange-ya  iiennil  f 
ii  kangae-wa  nai-ka  ? 


^  She  has  arrived  at 
the  proper  age  [ibr 
matrimony ;]  bnt 
owing  to  one  of  her 
legs,  as  you  know, 
being  shorter  than 
the  other,  whether 
we  think  of  send- 
ing hor  as  a  bride 
into  another  family, 
or  of  adopting  a 
bridegroom  for  her 
into  ours,  her  crip- 
pled condition  is 
alike  an  embarrass- 
ment, for  which 
awkward  case  have 
you  not  some  goo<l 
idea  to  suggest  ? 


The  Verbal  Nouns  liere  are  icusi  from  Present  Tense  of  trung^ 
**  to  be  **  (Jap.  oru) ;  inchattati  from  Present  of  the  adjective 
inchofaiig^  ♦* short"  (Jap.  m/yi^eii)  ;  and  sukkirPxhosi ,  Perfect  of 
iukktceBhnng^  '*  to  be  in  trouble  "  (no  cognate  Jap.  word  exists). 
The  first  and  third  of  these  illustrate  the  predicative  use  of  the 
Verbal  Noun,  while  the  second  (inchamsi)  belongs  to  the  class  of 
oases  treated  of  in  section  I  of  this  paragraph.  Japanese,  pos- 
sessing no  such  Verbal  Nouns,  replaces  them  by  ordinary  verbs 
and  adjectives  in  the  common  form  of  the  present  tense,— arti» 
mijikai t  komaru,  etc. 

III. — The  Luehuau  Verbal  Nouns  dihtinguish,  like 
nouns  in  general,  a  Plain  and  an  Isolated  Form  ;  and  as 
the  former  always  ends  in  .n,  the  latter  is  always  in  ac, 
according  to  paradigm  h  on  p.  42.  The  Aggregated  Form 
probably  exists,  but  has  not  been  met  with  ;  and  these 
nouns  lack  the  Interrogative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the    verb    is   otherwise    equipped   in    that   respect,    both 
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"with  the  inflectional  I'orms  in  mi^  ti,  etc.,  and  with 
separate  particles,  such  as  ga  already  mentioned 
(conf.  ^  65,  Sect.  II,  and  ^  181),  which  express  the 
idea  of  interrogation. — Note  that  all  instances  of  the 
Isolated  Form  of  Verbal  Nouns  belong  by  their  nature 
to  Section  I  of  the  present  paragraph,  thus : — 


Kagu  kara  uhtise  niasfU 
^lit.  Jap.)  Kago  de  iku-wa  mashi    jls   it  better  to    go  'by 

ga  yd  f  vinta  inma  kara 
ka  ne  ?  mata  uma  de 

ichuse  uianhi  ga  t/il  t 
iku-wa  mashi  ka  ne  ? 


palanquin  or   on  horse 
back? 


Kutm  yurd,  kazi  nu 


n«katL"koto'-wa: '.....  J  wind  on  thU  night 


Ichlue  is  the  Isolated  Fomi  of  ichmi.  Verbal  Noun  of  the  present 
tense  of  ichung,  **  to  go  *'  (Jap.  ikn) ;  iieranntase  is  similarly  from 
nerangtasi.  Verbal  Noun  of  the  imperfect  tense  of  ntrang^  '*  not  to 
be''  (perhaps  cognate  to  Jap.  mii). 

**j#  «(*  •'•  *'*  •**  •*• 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Luchuan,  in  its  distinction 
"^f  various  forms  witliin  the  limits  of  the  present  and 
certain  other  tenses,  preserves  a  feature  of  the  common  ancestral 
tongue  which  Japanese  has  abandoned.  Going  back  from  the  latter 
language  as  now  spoken  to  its  Classical  stage,  we  find  similar 
phenomena,  though  on  a  reduced  scale  and  only  carried  out 
consistently  in  certain  conjugations.  Japanese  grammarians  term 
the  Conclusive  Form  Zet-tei-gen  ifSt^"^)  or  Sai-dan-gen  (4tK  ^')« 
and  the  Attributive  Zoku-tai-gen  (j^  {(  ^).  There  even  exists  one 
form  in  Jap.  for  which  Luchuan  has  no  equivalent,—  a  form  which 
xeplaces  the  Conclusive  at  the  end  of  any  sentence  containing  the 
highly  emphatic  particle  koto,  and  called  K^zen-geii  ( K  f$  ^  ). 
Thus,  to  borrow  an  example  from  Mr.  Aston, 
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Yorozu  no  yamai  wa, }  li    ib    fi-om    strong  drink  alone  that  all 
fake  yori  koso  okore.       j  dif^eases  spring. 

(The  Conclusive  would  be  okoru,) 

The  following  table  gives  a  conspeotas  of  the  present  tense  of 
two  representative  verbs  in  Luchuan,  Classical  Japaneae,  and 
Modern  Colloquial  Japanese : — 


lit 


TO  Go  Out.*' 


I  Conclusive 
;  Attributive 
:  Apocopated 
I  Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 
I  Koso  Form 

I    *•  TO  Kill." 

!  Conclusive 
;  Attributive 
I  Apocopated 
I  Interrogative 
i  Verbal  Noun 
'  Kono  Form 


;    Luchuau. 

i 
1 

njiyung 

Injiyuru 

njiifu' 

njiyumi 

njfyufi 

(wanting' 

i 

,    Luchuau. 

kunuhung 

knru»huru 

kanuthu' 

'kuruthumi 

kuru'<hufi 

'(wanting) 


I         Classic  Jap.* 

I  (2nd  Conjugation. 

I  idzu 

!  idzuru 

'  y  (wanting) 

!) 

i  (hit  re 


Modern  Jap. 


Classic  Jap. 
(1st  Conjugation.) 


korosu 


(wanting) 
korose 


■deru 


Modem  Jap^ 


korosu 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Classical  Japanese  sometimes  distin* 
guished  the  Conclusive  from  the  Attributive,  but  that  in  the 
first  conjugation,  which  includes  the  great  majority  of  verbs,  this 
distiuction  had  already  been  dropped,  while  the  modern  language 
drop!4  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  furthermore  that  the  sole 
surviving  Japanese  inflection  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Lnchaan 
Attributive,  sometimes  with  the  Apocopated  Form.  One  solitary 
verb—wru,  •'  to  be  '* — exhibits  both  these  forms,  viz,  aru  and  o'  (in 
the  word  da,  which  would  better  l>o  written  d'a  or  rfV  if  the 
object  were  to  indicate  the  etymology).  So  far,  however, 
as  function  is  concerned,  the  two  forms  are  confused.  So 
much  in  passing.  We  reserve  for  a  later  page  a  more  detailed 
comparison  of  tho  coiijugations  in  the  two  languages.  See  the 
''  Excursus  on  tho  Origin  of  the  Japanese  Verbal  Conjugations, 
printed  after  Chap.  IX. 
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102. — The  five-fold  inflection  of  Luchuan  verbs 
analysed  above  shows  its  full  development  only  in  the 
Present  and  three  Past  tenses  (Imperfect,  Perfect,  anc^ 
Pluperfect)  of  the  Indicative  Mood  of  the  Positive  Voice,  and 
in  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Negative 
Voice.  The  Positive  Future  has  but  a  single  inflection^ 
for  the  Conclusive,  Attributive,  and  Apocopated  Forms,  it& 
Interrogative  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  periphrasis,  and 
no  Verbal  Noun  exists.  The  Negative  Present  has  three 
forms  for  the  five  functions,  while  the  Negative  Future 
is  as  poor  as  the  Positive  Future  (see  paradigm).  The 
nature  of  the  other  moods  does  not  permit  of  their  pos- 
sessing such  inflections.  The  Gerund,  however,  exhibits 
the  distinction  between  Plain,  Isolated,  and  Aggregated ;  the 
Imperative  has  a  peculiar  Isolated  Form,  and  the  Desidera- 
tive  Verbal  Adjective  in  hmhang^  likewise,  is  susceptible 
of  various  inflections. 


108. — The  following  paradigm  gives  a  conspectus  of  the 
conjugation  of  'a  regular  Luchuan  verb  in  its  two 
voices, — Positive  and  Negative.  The  various  Honorific,. 
Passive,  Potential,  and  Causative  inflections  will  be  noticed- 
farther  on,  ^^  129,  et  aeq. 

The  paradigm  comprehends  all  tlic  foniis  we  have  met  with ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  native  study  and  record  of  such 
grammatical  phenomena,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the 
rarer  forms  have  escaped  us.  The  discovery  of  these  must  be  left 
to  fature  students. 

Properly  speaking,  Luchuan  has  but  one  conjugation. 
The  single  type,  however,  suffers  certain  regular  modifi- 
cations of  detail  according  to  the  terminal  letter  of  the  stem. 
For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  one  active  verb  in  full,  we 
give  condensed  paradigms  of  the  various  classes,  each* 
distinguished  by  its  characteristic  stem -ending. 
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I. — Stems  in  b. 

Indie.  Pres.  yvJmng  ("tocidl") 
Imperfect      yxidang  ■-' 
Neg.  Pres.    yxthang 
Indef.  Form  yxLbi 
Imperative    yubi^  c 


II. — Stems  in  g, 

Uujung  (**  to  hasten  ") 

imjang 

Uugang 

invji 

iiugiy  c 


III. — Stems  in  k.  IV. — Stems  in  »w. 

Indio.  Pres.  chichwig  ("to  hear ")  A*a?iww//  ("to  eat") 

Imperfect.  chinhany  kadang 

Neg.  Pres.^  chikang  kamang 

Indef.  Form  chichi  kani 

Imperative  chiki,  e  kami^  e 

V. — Stems  in  7i,  VI. — Stems  in  fid. 

Indie.  Pres.   shinung  (**  to  die  *' )  uinjung  (**  to  sleep  **) 

k^uijung  (**to  tie**) 
Imperfect      shijang  nintang   kunchang 

Neg.  Pres.     shitiany  nitulang  kundany 

Indef.  Form  nhini  ninji        hiinji 

Imperative    shini,  e  lundi,  e  kxindi,  e 

VII. — Stems  in  r. 

(J. — Stems  in  r  procedod  by  any  vowel  except  i). 
Indie.  Pres.      nayung  ('*  to  bocomo  ")  koyxmg  (**  to  buy  **) 
Imperfect  natang  kotang 


Neg.  Pres. 
Indef.  Form 
Do.    Apoc. 
Imperative 


varan  0 
7iai 
na* 
variy  V 


horang 
(wanting) 
ko' 
k6riy  e 


•  The  Gerund  ymli  boinj,'  etymolo^ically  the  fonntnin-bead  from 
which  not  the  Imperfect  only,  Imt  various  other  tenses  are  derived, 
it  might  be  better,  theoretically  Rp<-akinj;,  to  print  it  in  thif« 
place.  We  have  preferred  to  j^'ivo  the  Imperfect,  on  account  of  its 
termination,  which  students  mi){ht  be  liable  to  confound  with  that 
of  the  Negative  Present  unless  specially  v.amed  in  each  instance. 
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That  such  verbs  as  kdyung,  "  to  buy  ";  kiyting,  *' to  return  ;" 
umuyung^  "to  think;"  and  others  of  similar  form  should  appear 
in  Luchuan  among  those  with  stems  in  r » is  a  curious  instance  of 
secondary  formation.  Japanese  analogy  proves  that,  for  instance, 
the  stem  of  hoyung^  **  to  buy ''  (Jap.  kau^  for  hafu^  itself  for  still 
earlier  fcajju),  was  originally  kap.  This  having  been  corrupted  to 
ho,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  iinal  consonant  which  coujugational 
needs  seemed  to  demand,  was  provided  with  a  new  final  conso- 
nant etymologically  alien  to  it,  borrowed  from  tlie  most  numerous 
of  all  the  classes,  viz.  Class  VII.  The  same  process  was  repeated 
in  the  case  of  every  verb  with  original  /  or  p,  in  other  words  in 
the  case  of  every  verb  with  aie,  ou^  or  un  for  its  termination  in 
Modern  Japanese. 

(fi.     Stems  in  ir  with  Imperfect  in  <.) 


Indie.  Pres. 

wasiyung  (**  to  forget  ") 

Imperfect. 

icasitang 

Neg.  Pres. 

wdsirang 

Indef.  Form 

wasin 

**     Apocopated 

ivasi* 

Imperative 

waidrif      e 

A  few  of  these,  notably  the  Honorilic  verb  yabitig  (conf.  top 
of  next  page),  make  the  Imperfect  in  Itajig  (with  long  i),  which 
seems  anomalous,  as  there  is  no  contraction  in  this  tense  to 
account  for  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel.  It  may  be  merely  a  case 
of  mistaken  analogy. — Most  of  the  verbs  in  this  sub-class  B 
correspond  to  Japnnese  verbs  of  the  2uJ  conjugation. 

(C     Stems  in  ir  with  Imperfect  in  tch.) 

Indie.  Pres.  shhjuyig  or  slung  (**  to  know  '*) 

Imperfect.  shitchatig 

Neg.  Pres.  Hhirang 

Indef.  Form  shiri 

**     Apocopated  M 

Imperative  shiri,  c 
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N.  B.  Both  subdivisions  of  stems  in  ir  admit  of  contraetioii 
in  the  Indicative  Present,  thus 

Conclusive  watiynng  or  KOiing 

Attributive  waniyuru  **  ftasiru 

Apocopated  tcaiiyu'  ''  (wanting?) 

Interrogative  xcasiynmi  *'  watlmi 

Verbal  Noun  watitjiisi  *'  (wanting?) 

Usnge  seems  to  fix  some  few  in  the  contracted,  others  in  ikm 
n  on -contracted  form,  but  to  leave  most  to  the  individual  tMt»  of 
the  speaker.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  with  certainty  oa 
tliis  delicate  point. 

VIII. — Stems  in  «.  IX. — Stems  in  t. 

ludic.  Pres.  kunmhvng  (**  to  kill  *'  )  nuichwtg  (**  to  wait ") 

Imperfect  knruchang  matthamj 

Neg.  Pres.  kurmamj  mataufj 

Indef.  Form  kurmhi  mnchi 

Imperative  hmiaiy  e  vtatij  e 

Analysis  of  the  Conjugational  Forms. 

106. — The  Stem  and  the  Indefinite  Form  are  the 
foundations  on  which  the  rest  of  the  verbal  Btractore  is 
raised,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  stndy  of  the  paradigms. 
For  this  reason,  these  parts  of  the  verb  must  be  discussed 

first. 

107. — The  Stem  is  not  in  use  as  an  independent  word. 
The  Indefinite  Form,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  its  use  as 
II  '*  Base ''  for  other  moods  and  tenses,  occurs  independently 
in  such  idioms  as  the  Interrogative  Futwe,  e.g. 

Tui  ga  nhaJdra  f  \  Shall   I     take  ?      (Idiomaiie ' 

(lit.  Jap.)  Tori  ka  shimasho  ?  i  Jap.  IWinutHho  ka  f) 

and  perhaps  in  some  others. 

As  the  paradigms  show,  it  is  only  one  class  of  verbs 
(th(r  7th)  that  apocopates  the   Indefinite   Form  when  used 
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as  a  '*  Base  "  for  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  verb.  Most  chisses  possess  but  a  single 
Indefinite  Form. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  '*  CoUoq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  Iffl" 
2'21-5  and  278,  for  full  explanations  of  wh»it  is  meant  in  this  class 
of  languages  by  the  teohnical  terms  **  Stem,"  **Ba8e,"  and  '^Indefinite 
Form,*'  and  to  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  of  the  same  work  for  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  conjugational  forms  in 
(general,  these  differing  so  widely  in  many  fundamental  characteris- 
tics from  all  European  linguiutie  phenomena  as  to  necessitate  some- 
what  close  stndy  in  order  to  be  properly  understood. 

Classical  Japanese  preserves  the  stem  intact  throughout  the 
entire  conjugation,  thus  tont,  tonte,  toreha^  toranu,  etc.,  showing  us 
that  Luchusn  tu^  and  tut  stand  for  an  earlier  Uirft  tuyung  for 
turnng^  etc.  So  far  therefore  as  the  stem  is  ooncerncd,  Lnchnaa 
exhibitaihe  language  in  an  advuju:ed  siage  uf  phonetic  Ueuay. 

108. — While  preserving  the  final  letter  of  the  stem 
intact  in  the  Negative  Voice  and  in  one  or  two  of  the 
loss  important  moods  of  the  Positive,  Luchuan  almost 
always  modifies  this  letter  in  the  Indefinite  Form,  in 
the  chief  Positive  tenses,  viz.  the  Present,  Imperfect, 
Perfect,  and  Pluperfect,  and  also  in  the  Gerund.  As 
this  habit  of  modifying  verbal  stems  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  language,  we  will  attempt 
to  investigate  its  origin. 

We  say  *'  characteristic ''  of  Luchuan,  because  Japanese 
presents  but  faint  traces  of  a  similar  tendency.  The  classical 
form  of  Japanese  indeed  presents  none  at  all,  the  stem-consonant, 
as  already  remarked,  being  there  invariably  preserved  unaltered. 
Ijut  the  Modern  Colloquial  possesso<«  verbs  like  matsUy  Indef. 
Form  machi  (from  stem  mat),  where  the  beginnings  of  changes 
Kimilar  to  those  that  have  been  carried  so  far  in  the  sister  tongue 
may  be  traced.  The  Gterund  and  PaAt  Tense  of  Modern  Japanese 
also  have  suffered  considerable  decay,  losing  the  stem -consonant 
in  most  cases.    See  "  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  f  f  285  et  »eq. 

The  key  must  apparently  be  sought  in  the  marked 
tendency   of  Luchuan   organs   of    speech   to   sibilate   and 
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otherwise  soften  down  consonants  before  the  Ughter  voweli 
%  and  u, —  a  tendency  which  is  generally  resisted  before  the 
heavier,  more  open  vowel  a.     Thus  we  find 

Jap.  Luch.  \  K     and     g 

kita  chita  **  north  *'  ,  ,     ^ 

Ryuhju  Duchv  "Luchu"     [changed    to 

negi  niji  **  onion         jcAandj. 


but  ( taka  taka  **  hawk " 

(kage  kdgd  **  shadow " 


with  k  and  g 
intact. 


In   a  precisely  analogous  manner,  therefore,  kikung  or 
kihittm   (Jap.  kiku)f   which  theoretical  considerations  lead 
us  to  assume  as  the  earlier  form  of  the  Luchuan  word  sig- 
nifying     **  to     hear,"    would  have    passed  into     chichung 
in   the   modem   lauguage.     This  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case,    while    the    negative   chikang   retains   the   second  k^ 
because  it  is  safeguarded  by  the  succeeding  heavy  vowel  a. 
The   same   thing   happens  throughout  class  III  of  verbs,  as 
r^uchungy    **  to   move  *';   njid'aytg,   **  not  to   move  '*  (Jap. 
ugokUf   ugokanu)  ;   hachung,  to  spit,  liakang^  **  not  to  spit  " 
(Jap.    hakiij   hakanu),  etc.,    etc.     It   would  be  putting  the 
cart   before   the   horses   to   say  that  the  ch  of  the  Positive 
becomes   k  in  the  Negative  ; — rather  is  it  the  original  k  of 
the   Negative  that  becomes  ch  in  the  Positive  of  the  modem 
language.     A   similar   remark   ai^plies   to  every  other  caso 
of  stem-change  : — it   is   always  the  Negative  that  preserve^' 
the  more  origiual  form.     What  has  here  been  said  of  the 
the  Present  tense  applies  with  equal  force   to  the  Indefinite 
Form,  because  the  vowel  of  the  latter  is  i ;  thus  chichi  for 
earlier  kiki.     The  Imperative  retains  the  original  consonant 
k  (ehiki,  etc.),  and  is  thus  advantageously  differentiated  from 
the  otherwise  homonymous  Indefinite  Form. 

109. — Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  Gerund, 
ve  lind  a  different  cause  at  work  to  produce  its  apparently 
capricious  varieties  of  form.  The  analogy  of  Japanese 
teaches  us  that  the   Gerund    was   originally   obtained  by 
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Boffixing  the  syllable  ti  to  the  Indefinite  Form ;  thus 
tii[r]i-ti^  chichi'ti  {or  rather  kiki-ti),  A  habit  has,  how- 
ever, been  established  of  dropping  either  the  radical 
syllable  preceding  the  termination  ti,  or  else  that  termina- 
tion itself.  This  gives  ns  such  mutilated  forms  as  tuti 
for  ti*rUij  ekiohi  (no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Indefinite  Form)  for  chichiti,  etc.  But  in  some  cases  the 
omitted  syllable  does  not  disappear  so  completely  as  to 
leave  behind  it  no  trace  of  its  former  presence,  whence 
further  changes  explained  below  under  each  stem -class. 
The  th^ee  past  tenses  follow  the  Gerund  in  all  its  changes, 
because,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  they  are  really  com- 
pounds of  it  and  one  or  other  of  the  verbs  signifying 
"  to  be." 

110. — The  analysis  of  the  various  classes  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Class  I. — Stems  iu  b. — The  characteristic  consonant 
is  preserved  in  the  Indefinite  Form,  the  Imperative,  and 
the  Positive  Present,  as  t/ubif  asibi;  yubungy  asibuny  (Jap. 
yobu,  asobu).  In  the  Gerund  yuiH,  audi  (for  earlier  yubiti^ 
asibiti),  the  omitted  syllable  bi  has  left  a  trace  of  itself  in 
the  Nigori'ing  of  the  termination  (di  for  ii,  conf.  p.  28). 

Class  II. — Stems  in  g, — The  g  is  softened  to  j  in  the 
Indefinite  Form  and  Positive  Present,  isuji,  isujimg  (Jap. 
isogii),  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  •:  108.  The  Gerund 
<brops  its  termination, — miji  for  isnjiti.  Classes  II  and 
in  are  the  only  ones  that  present  this  peculiarity. 

Class  III. — Stems  in  k. — Their  peculiarities  Lave  been 
set  forth  above  in  •:  108, 

Class  IV. — Stems  in  m. — The  cause  of  the  change  ot 
m  to  n  in  the  Indefinite  Form  and  Positive  Present  of  this 
<slass  remains  obscure.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  Luchua.n 
organs  prefer  n  to  m,  and  have  accordingly  substituted 
the  former   letter  for   the   latter  in  many  words  beside 
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vorbs  (conf. ':  26).  Lachuau  kanumj^  ''to eat/'  given  aff- 
tho  first  example  of  this  class,  corresponds  etymoiogieally 
to  Japanese  kawv,  <'to  bite."  Ynnnng^  ''to  read/'  is 
tbe  Japanese  ymtm.  The  Gerunds  kadi,  yudi^  stand 
for  kaniti,  ynniti,  the  nasal  of  the  dropped  syllable 
litrrv'iying  in  the  Nigori  of  the  termination  (oonf.  class  I.). 

Class  V. — Stems  in  n, — Only  here  does  the  Indicative 
Present  retain  the  steni-cousonant  unchanged.  The  Gerund 
shiji  stands  for  shlniti\  We  should  have  expected  ahidi 
instead.  So  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  language 
goes,  ahinunf/f  **  to  die/'  is  the  sole  representative  of 
this  class. 

Classs  VI. — Stoins  in  niL — yinjuvg  and  kunjuny  (corres- 
ponding but  disUuilly,  if  at  all,  to  Japanese  iieru  and  kuniuy 
are  the  only  ropreseiitiitives  of  this  class  that  have  been  met- 
with.  Their  Gerunds  diftor  from  each  other,  being  ninth 
and  hnxchi  respectivoly,  probably  representing  earher 
tvndiH  and  kundhi. 

Class  VII. — Stems  in  r. — This  extremely  uumerona 
class  is  characterised  by  tlie  dropping  of  the  radical  r  or 
its  change  into  y^  in  accordance  with  a  common  habit 
of  the  language  which  c<iually  aflects  all  parts  of  speech 
(see  11  29), — thus  tui  for  turi,  tuyung  for  tnmng  (Jap. 
Mrw),  etc.  There  is  also  a  general  tendency  in  this  class 
to  carry  change  still  further  by  apocopating  the  Indefinite 
Form  and  by  contracting  the  Positive  Present, — thus 
njiyiing  or  ujlny,  '*to  go  out "  (Jap.  deru)  ;  ahiymig  or 
thing,  **  to  know'*  (Jap.  nhh-u),  ITie  Gernnd  is  mostly 
in  fi,  as  tuti  for  earlier  tnviti,  wanhl  for  xrcmriti.  But 
sometimes  the  omitted  syllable  ri  leaves  a  trace  of  its 
influence  in  the  more  uniphatic  termination  tchi  as  shitchiy 
for  earlier  «/aV/(/,  chhdd  for  chin'tL  (Couf.  classes  I,  IV,  etc., 
where  a  vanished  stem-consonant  leaves  its  trace  in  the 
^tcred  form  of  the  Gerund.) 
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OlasH  YUI. — stems  ending  iu  s, — The  $  tends  to  ba 
proiHAimced  as  otn  a/i  in  the  Positive  Present  and  Indefinite 
Form,  aiAd  has  accoirdingly  here  been  so  transcribed.  The 
Oeroiid  of  this  class — kuruchif  ehdohiy  — seems  to  owe  its 
peculiar  form  to  metatJbesis.  Originally  kumsiii  or  Jmm^iti, 
it  would  first  have  become  kiirutishi,  then  ktumtshi,  i.e. 
imruchi,    Similacly  ^dchi  from  original  chdnti  (conf.  5[  ^)« 

Class  IX. — Stems  in  t. — The  t  is  softened  to  ch  in  the 
Indefinite  Form  and  Positive  Piresent,  thus  causing  con- 
fusion Vfith  the  k  stems.  The  Gerund  however  is  different, 
being  in  tchi  instead  of  ehi,  and  the  Imperative  of  course  also 
dififerent,  being  in  ti  instead  of  h\  Perhaps  the  Gerund 
here  offers  another  case  of  metatliesis  of  the  two  final 
ayillables : — tMUichi  (whence  the   actual   form   matchi)   for 


111. — ^Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  conjugational 
characteristics  that  distinguish  the  nine  classes  of  verbs, 
marked  each  by  its  special  stem -consonant,  we  proceed  to 
•consider  the  various  Tenses  in  detail. 

112.-^P^RSSB^T  Indicativk. — The  terminations  of  the 
Pres«ait  Indicative,  ng,  i-u,  '  ,  vn\  and  si,  for  the  most 
piqrt  resist  analysis.  We  incline  to  regard  the  Conclusive 
4uyufif/  as  standing  for  an  earlier  tuytun  or  hiyuntUy  or 
rather  (as  the  stem  ends  in  r)  tunun  or  tiinimu.  The  fact 
•of  the  Interrogative  Present  tui/iimi  having  an  m  'Suggests 
Uus ;  for  it  couid  then  be  dissected  into  tu/yum  yyi^-^ 
yyi  bding  the  interrogative  particle  treated  of  on  pp.  41'2. 

The  remarkable  number  of  Japanese  verbs  in  mut  all  belong- 
ipg  to  the  most  ancient  stage  of  the  language,  goes  to  support 
this  view,  as  itiamu,  *•  to  deny,*'  from  ma,  **  nay ;"  haramUy  "  to 
eonceive/*  from  hara^  **  the  womb ;"  shiramn^  "  to  dawn,**  from 
shiroi,  "White;*'  7notO!mi(rH},  "to  seek,**  from,  wofo,  *•  origin,*' 
•fi^.,  etc. 
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The  Apocopated  Form  we  consider  to  be  derived 
from  the  Attributive,  by  elision  of  the  final  syllable.  Strictly 
AS  the  distinction  1>etween  Attributive  and  Apocated  is 
now  observed,  there  exists  no  radical  divergence  of  fbnciion 
between  them,  such  as  separates  and  individualises  each 
of  the  other  forms.  The  fact  would  seem  simply  to  be 
that  constant  use  has  worn  the  Attributive  bare  wheDever 
tiome  three  or  four  of  the  commonest  postpositions  follow. 

Glasdioal  Japanese  supports  this  view  by  employing  the 
Mtributive  for  both  Luchuan  Attributive  and  Apooopated  before 
all  postpositions  indifferently,  and  neglecting  the  useless  distinction 
vhich  Luchuan  has  drawn  between  the  two. 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  Verbal  Noun, — 
<% — the  only  comparison  that  suggests  itself  is  with  fci*,. 
one  of  the  terminations  of  an  analogous  form  in  Korean; 
but  to  identify  the  two  would  bo  rash.  Japanese,  possess- 
ing no  such  form  as  the  Verbal  Noun,  cannot  help  us 
in  this  particular. 

Observe  that  ab  in  Japanese,  so  also  in  LuchuaUi  the 
Prebbut  Tense  serves  equally  well  to  denote  future  time 
tV  certain^  while  the  Future  denotes  also  present  time  if 
uncertain^  the  distinction  between  these  two  tenses  being 
rather  one  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  (such  as,  in  the 
nature  of  things. generuliy  attends  the  future)  than  of  actual 
time. 

118. — Impekkkct. — This  tense  clearly  result's  from  the 
agglutination  of  the  present  tense  of  ang,  *'  to  be,**  to  the 
Qerund,  thus  tutang  for  tuti  ang,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
other  forms  excepting  the  Interrogative  ;  for  ang  has  the 
Interrogative  ami  just  as  tuyung  has  twjvmiy  and  ought 
therefore  to  ha\e  given  us  tutaml  as  the  Interrogative  of 
the  Imperfect.  No  such  form  as  ttUami  however  exists, 
the  Interrogative  Imperfect  being  ttUi.  It  seems  not 
au   unreasonable   surmise   that  UUi  and  the  corresponding 
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forms  in  all  other  verbs,  though  noYi  functioning  as  the 
Interrogative  of  the  Imperfect  tense,  were  originally  the 
Interrogative  form  of  the  Gerund. 

As  the  plain  form  of  the  Gerund  ends  hi  t,  its  Interrogative 
would  naturally  be  in  i  (oonf.  f  50,  p.  41).  The  analogy  of  suoh 
Classical  Jap.  expressions »  as  tor  He  ka?  mite  ku  f,  eio.,  where  the 
interrogative  particle  ka  is  suftixed  to  the  Qerund,  shows  that  such 
a  hypothesis  as  that  here  started  does  no  violence  to  the  genins 
of  this  class  of  languages.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  Oernnd 
has  regular  Isolated  and  Aggregated  forms,  a  fact  which  proves  ita 
liability  to  declension.  The  .Tap.  forms  corresponding  to  the 
Luch.  Imperfect  are 

Gloisical,  Modern, 

Concl.     naritari   \  .       (by  apocope  for  nattaru^  a  corruption 

Attrib.    mnitaru  ]     ^'"'*     of  the  Attributive  Form.) 

114. — Perfect  and  Pi.uperfect. — These  tenses  have 
evidently  arisen  from  the  combination  of  the  Gerund  with  a 
second  verb  meaning  primarily  **  to  dwell,"  **  to  be,"  viz, 
wring. 

This  is  the  same  verb  as  the  Jap.  ont^  a  notable  instance  of 
relationship  between  apparent  aliens.  When  we  mention  that  oni 
is  spelt  9  A*  in  Kaua^—tL  proof  tbat  'it  was  originally  pronounced 
worut — and  remind  the  reader  that  Jap.  o  constantly  corresponds  to 
Lnoh.  «,  the  kinship  between  ictnitf  and  oru  will  begin  to  define 
itself  even  to  non- specialist  eyes. 

Thus  the  Perfect  tutdng  stands  for  t^lt^  ivung,  the 
Pluperfect  tutotang  for  ttiti  wutang,  and  so  on.  The 
Pluperfect  Interrogative  suggests  the  same  considerations  as 
the  corresponding  form  in  the  Imperfect,  that  is  to  say,  that 
we  look  on  tiUotl  (for  tuti  uutl)  as  embodying  what  was 
primarily  the  Gerund  wHtl  made  Interrogative. 

115. — So  far  as  signification  is  concerned,  the  Luchuan 
Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect  correspond  almosi 
exactly  to  the  same  three  past  tenses  in  English.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  Perfect  form  has  a  Present  sense,   as 
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tcakatony,  **  I  under  stand  ;"  shitehdng,  **  I  know,"  liho 
Present  of  these  verbs  and  especially  of  the  latter,  thotigh 
it  exists,  being  comparHtively  little  used.  FhllologiBts  wOI 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  similai*  phenomena  oecurring 
in  the  Aryan  languages. 

Modern  colloquial  Japane>ie  has  compound  tenses  corresponding 
io  the  Luch.  Perfect  and  Plnperfect,  as  totte  iru  (also  con- 
Iracted  to  totteru)  and  totte  otta ;  but  they  are  in  less  frequent 
use.  Where  Luohuan  employs  the  Perfect,  Japanese  mostly  prefers 
the  ordinary  Past  (corre^xjonding  in  form  to  the  Luoh.  Imperfect)* 
For  instance,  *•  The  sun  has  risen  "  would  be  in 

liUch.  Tula  nil  agatong  (Perf.) 

Jap.  Hi  (fit  agatta  (Imperf.) 

116. — Future. — Comparison  with  Japanese  shows  that 
the  niugle  remaining  Luchuan  form  of  this  tense  is  a  mere 
stump  worn  bare  of  all  terminations. 

Viz.  what  is  called  iu  Japanese  grammar  the  ''Negative  (or 
Future)  Base," — ShO-zen-gen,  jRF  fit  ]?.  Is  it  mere  fancy,  or  a 
lucky  guess  at  the  actual  historical  course  of  development  in  their 
language,  when  Japanese  grammarians  tell  us  that  futurity  and 
negation  naturally  belong  together,  because  both  denote  **  that  which 
is  not  yet  /" 

More  usual  than  the  Future  pure  and  simple  is  a 
periphrasis  with  the  verb  shftvff,  "  to  do,"  as  tvra  ndi 
shung,  **  to  be  about  to  take  ;''  iha  ndi  sshi,  <'  being  about  to 
go,"  **  intending  to  go  "  (couf.  Jap.  iko  to  *hite). 

The  word  hazi 

corresponding    etymologically    to    Jap.    liazu^    but  more  like 
Classical  Jap.  heshi  in  force. 

is  very  often  used  after  the  Future  (more  rarely,  after 
the  Present),  as  a  sort  of  Conclusive  particle  indicating 
likelihood,  necessity,  futurity,  somewhat  like  the  English 
**  must,"  thus : 

Aug  y^ara  haz'n      Idiom.   Jap.    5o  c/flro.  It  must 
(lit.  Jap.)So  de  ar6  hazu  i  bo  so.  No  doubt. 
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^ore  literally  resembliug  such   Scotch   phrases   as    **  It 

will  be  so,"'  **  You  will  be  tired.") 

0  nui  muliochani  haii A.     He    is    about     to     em- 

^lit.  Jap.)  0  nori  uasaru  hazu    j  bark. 

Niibashnra  hazi,     ]  ,„,     ^     .,,       f  >    ff 
(lit.  Jap.)  Nobaso  hazu         f 

So-ye  nerang  hazL  ]      There    can    Burely    bo    no 
(lit.  Jap.)  So-i  wa  nai  hazu  J  doubt  about  it. 

Japanese,  cuiiously  enough,  does  not  admit  of  that  construction 
of  httzH  with  the  Future  tense  which  Luchuan  prefers.  Moreover, 
Japanese  generally  adds  the  substantive  verb  (da,  etc.)  at  the  end, 
which  Luchuan  constantly  omits.  As  a  rule,  Luchuan  expressions 
with  hazu  must  be  rendered  in  Japanese  by  the  ordinary  Future 
/without  hazu. 

The  periphrasis  which  does  duty  for  an  Interrogative 
inflection  of  the  Future  will  be  found  treated  of  in  Chapter 
IX,  T  182,  Sect.  III. 

117. — The  Oerund,  which  ends  in  ti  (di,  chi^  ji)^ 
possesses  the  Isolated  and  Aggregated  Forms  te  (de^  etc.) 
and  ting  QUng^  etc.),  as  indicated  in  the  paradigm.  These 
eorrespond  to  Ja|>anese  idioms  in  U  wa  and  te  mo 
respectively. 

Piaiu  Gerund : — 

Yukuti         hara.     **  After  resting.** 

*' Bring    it;"    lit.  "carrying 


.»  1 


MiUchi        kfi. 
(Jap.)  Motte         koi 


come.'* 


Isolated  Gerund : 

Nimg  mutche  wugalnrang.  y*!  have  nothing**; 

(lit.  Jap.)  Naui-mo motte-wa  orimasen    [lit,  **  As  for  having 

I  any    thing,   I   am 
)  not.** 

„.,    f  *'"f  iT'^'  )  -  It  won't  do  to  sleep.** 

(ht.  Jap.)   Nete-wa  sumanuj  ^ 
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Aug  shi  ute,  mutung  \  By  selling    at    that 

(lit.  Jap.)  K6  shite  utte-wu,  moto-mo[  price,  I  should  not 

kakayabirang  kutn^  i  even     recoup      my 

kakarimasen  kara  )  outlay,  and  so 

Aggregated  Gerund  : — 

Ninting  nindarangtang)      I  could  not  sleep,  though  I 
(Jap.)  Nrte  mo  nerarenanda  [  tried  to. 

A  notable   idiom   \vith    the    Isolated   Gerund  recurs 
frequently  in  Luchuan, 

in  Japanese  much  more  rarely,  and  only  in  the  writtea 
language, 

whereby  that  form  practically  assumes  the  functions  of  the 
Desiderative  Adjective,  though  a  shade  of  meaning  difficult 
to  express  in  English  still  separates  the  two.  Perhaps  we 
might  mark  it  by  saying  that  the  Gerundial  idiom  denotes 
intention  rather  than  an  actual  wish  : — 

ryt  •   I  •    1 ...     >•  •  1  •    I     .  ll  came  in  order 

1  ut'Shtrabtte  7nh  7c/n  chas<a,  [.  •      .        ,• 

(lit.  Jap.)  Tori-shirabete-wa  to  itte  kita-yo  I     r   *  ^  *^ 

This  form  ihirabUt  might  easily  be  supposed  identical  with 
the  Jap.  Desiderative  Adjective  shirahetai.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case ;  and  instances  of  shirahete  ica,  or  the  same  constraction 
with  other  verbs,  will  recur  to  the  memory  of  every  student  of  later 
ClaKsical  Japanese.  The  Archaic  language  did  not  make  use  of  it, 
neither  does  the  modem  Colloquial. 

The  Gerund  is  one  of  the  forms  which  it  is  most 
important  to  know,  both  on  account  of  its  extensive  use, 
and  because  all  three  past  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
formt^l  from  it,  us  explained  in  ••  118  and  114  ;  thus, 


^ruiid 

Iiy  per  feet 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

tut  I 

til  tang 

tutOng 

tvtotang 

yiiiU 

tf  If  Hang 

yudong 

yuddtang 
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118. — The  Imperative  is  obtained  by  adding  the  un- 
explained vowel  t  (Jap.  e)  to  the  Stem,  whose  final  conson* 
ant  always  remains  intact. 

Thus  the  Imperative  and  the  Indefinite  Form,  which  would 
otherwise  coincide,  are  kept  separate  in  all  verbs  excepting  those 
of  Classes  I,  IV,  and  V.  ^ 

A  Lochaan  peculiarity,  not  shared  by  Japanese,  is 
the  possession  by  the  Imperative  of  what  is,  in  form  at 
least,  an  Isolated  State.  It  is  nsied  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing a  very  slight  shade  of  politeness.  The  Plain 
Imperative  is  almost  brutal ;  but  the  Isolated  Form  would 
be  appropriately  used  by  a  gentleman  in  addressing  a 
common  person.     Thus, 

Chd  ture  !  or  chd  numc !  **  Take  (or  drink)  some 
tea, — do  I  " — The  Plain  Imperative  would  be  chd  turi ! 
or  chd  nunii ! 

Tabaku  fuhe^  "  Take  a  smoke, —  do  I" — The  Plain 
Imperative  would  be  fxiH  ! 

Ife  mate  I  "  Wait  a  moment, — wait,  I  tell  you."— 
The  Plain  Imperative  would  be  watt  ! 

The  coincidence  of  the  Imperative,  in  this  last  instance,  with 
the  Gerund  ending  in  ti  or  te  must  not  mislead  Japanese  scholars 
into  the  idea  that  they  have  here  but  an  example  of  the  Col- 
loquial Jap.  idiom  which  replaces  the  Imperative  bj  the  Gerund 
as  Sukothi  matte  (Ger.)  for  Sukoshi  mate  (Imper).  The  Luchuan 
Gerund  of  this  verb  is  matchi^  Isol.  State  matche ;  but  the  idiom 
of  the  southern  language  does  not  admit  of  its  use  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Imperative  Mood. 

A  sort  of  Compound  Imperative  is  obtained  by  ag- 
glutinating wuri,  the  Imperative  of  urintff,  **  to  be,"  to  the 
Gerund,  thus  tutori  (for  tiiti  wuri),  **  be  taking  *'  i.  e^ 
•*  take."  It  is  perhaps  not  current  in  all  verbs,  but  only 
in  those  which  more  naturally  admit  the  idea  of  continuity, 
such  as  mcUchori  (for  niatchi  wun)^  '*  be  waiting,'*  i.  e^ 
'  wait.'*         As    in    all  other  Far*£astem  languages,   the 
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Imperative  is  scarcely  used  iuLuchuau  except  wfami  address- 
ing the  lowest  of  the  people.  To  all  others  a  polite 
periphrasis  is  iudispousable  (conf.  end  of  1i  185). 

119. — The  Conditional,  Hypothktical,  Coincident, 
aud  Contingent  form  a  group  of  moods  closely  coimected 
in  signification,  and  betraying  partial  similarity  of  origin  ;  in 
fact  they  seem  to  be  all  **  Isolated  '*  forms  (conf.  Chap.  III). 

The  final  long  vowels  point  this  way;  aud  Ihe  question  is 
clinched,  so  far  as  the  Conditional  and  Hypotiietical  are  conoemed, 
by  the  analogy  of  Japanese,  whose  foi-ms  toreba  and  toraba^  corres- 
ponding  to  Luch.  inn  and  iurCt  respectively,  are  certainly  obtained 
by  suffixing  the  **  Isolating  Particle  '*  tcu  to  two  of  the  Terbal 
••  Bases."  (Conf.  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  «:•:  2o4,  S64,ana  aS7.) 

The  Conditional  Present  is  simply  the  original  Indefinite 
Form  (twrt,  uot  Ma',  conf.  •■  107)  isolated,  which  regalarly 
gives  turCt  while  the  Hypothetical  is  the  Negative  Base 
isolated,  tura  becoming  regularly  turd.  We  incline  to  re- 
gard the  Coincident  tuUie  as  the  modorn  Indefinite  Form 
tui  followed  by  the  postposition  ni  isolated  (iie) ;  bat  the 
reason  for  the  lengthening  of  the  i  in  many  classes  of  verbs, 
as  ickunffj  **  to  go,**  ichlne  :  shting,  **  to  do,"  Mnif  is  by 
DO  means  clear. 

I'ttine  rendered  literally  into  Japanese,  would  tbua  be  tori  ni 
toa^  which  recalls  the  Classical  form  tarineha. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Contingent  wc  can  give  no  account. 

This  mood  is  obtained  by  suffixing  the  termination  dungsi  to 

the  Indefinite  Form.  One  instance  of  dungsd  has  been 
met  with. 

Japanese  cannot  here  help  us,  there  bt'lng  no  corresponding 
mood  in  that  language. 

The  past  tenses  of  all  these  nioods,  if  they  exist,  must 
be  comparatively  little  used.  We  have  met  only  with 
the  Conditional  Past,  whose  form  is  tutorcy  a  e<mtnietiun 
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of  tuti  wure,  thus  rocalliug  the  Perfect  tiU6%nj  and  the 
CompomMl  Imperative  tatoii,  which,  as  explainecl  abovey 
stand  for  tuti  wring  and  tuti  nun  respectively. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Conditional  ture  means  **  When 
I  take'*  or  "as  I  take,"  even  *'if  I  take,"  when  the 
supposition  is  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  one.  The 
Hypothetical  turd  is  "if  I  take/'  when  the  supposition 
is  more  strained, — a  real,  venturesome  **  if."  The  Coin- 
cident tuine  shows  that  one  action  is  involved  in  another  : — 
grant  this,  and  the  rest  follows  of  itself,  as  we  might 
say  in  English.  The  Contingent  tuxdunfjae  has  more  the 
force  of  English  phrases  with  "if  only,"  thus,  "If only 
you'll  try  it,  you  are  sure  to  like  it." 

Besides  the  above  actual  conjugational  forms  of  this 
group  of  tnoods,  there  exist  also  locutions  with  txichi^ 
"when;"  /f«ra,  "  after ;"  and  ktUu^  "because,"  which 
are  kept  distinjct  from  the  Conditional). 

Luchuan  probably  stands  foremost  among  languages  in  the 
possession  of  these  hair-splitting  distinctions.  Next  comes  Classieal 
Japanese,  of  which  the  modern  Golloqaial  descendant  has 
preserved  but  a  fragment  ('*  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,'*  H  287). 
Luchuan  itself  tends  to  discard  some  of  the  established  differ- 
ences, only  ibfose  verbs  >vhose  stem  ends  in  r  (Class  VII)  having 
retained  free  use  of  the  Conditional,  while  the  other  classes 
mostly  employ  one  of  the  three  cognate  moods  instead. 
European  languages  differ  of  course  considerably  in  their  attention 
to  such  distinctions  as  are  here  indicated.  For  instance,  English 
keeps  the  ideas  of  "  when  '*  and  "  if "  carefully  apart,  while 
German  fuses  the  two  in  a  single  idionv.— Numerous  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  curious  group  of  Luchuan  moods  will  be  found 
in  the  oonversations  and  stories  printed  later  on  in  this  volume. 
Tet  another  method  of  rendering  hypothesis,  without  actually 
expressing  it  in  set  terms,  is  the  use  of  the  Verbal  Noun,  resembling 
our  Infinitive  (conf.  *:  101),  for  instance  Kang  shutani  du  masheta- 
rungt  lit.  **  Thus  to  have  done  indeed  would  have  been  best,",  i  e., 
"  That  would  have  been  the  proper  coarse  to  pursue."  Japanese, 
which  has  no  such  idiom,  simply  employs  the  Oonditional, 
and  says  Ko  sureba  yokufta^  lit.  *'  If  one  did  so,  it  was  good." 
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120. — The  Concessive  Mood,  in  Luchoan  as  in  Japan- 
ese, corresponds  to  an  English  Indicative  or  Saljiouictive 
preceded  by  **  though." 

Conf.  **  Ck)lloq.  Jap.  Handbook,'*  If  288. 

Lnchuan  substitutes  the  Aggregated  Form  of  the 
Oerund  for  the  Present  Tense  of  this  mood.  The  Past 
Concessive  is  obtained  by  suffixing  the  syllables  tekang  or 
teng  to  the  Imperfect  Indicative.  All  that  can  he  said 
■  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  suffix  is  that  the  final 
iig  points  to  its  being  an  Aggregated  Form,  which  the 
analogy  of  Japanese  keredomo,  iedomo,  etc.,  confirms.  T^ng 
would  sftftui  to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  tekang. 

121. — Desiderative  Adjective. — This  interesting 
Ibrm,  >vhich  is  itself  susceptible  of  conjugation,  will  be 
found  treated  of  in  *~  158.  Though  It  is  generally  soffixed 
to  the  Indefinite  Form,  instances  seem  to  occur  of  it« 
agglutination  to  the  Negative  Base,  which  is  what  the 
analogy  of  the  archaic  Japanese  mahoshiki  (really  hashikt) 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

121  B. — Frequentative  Form. — This  form  is  too 
rare  to  speak  of  with  certainty.  We  have  only  met  with 
tutai  turangtaiy  <*  sometimes  taking,  sometimes  not  taking," 
and  with  vjai  vhai  (ox  njai  cln'chai),^*  coming  and  going.'* 
These  are  from  twjung,  "  to  take  ;*'  njiyung  (?),  *'  to  go 
out;'*  and  r/»7M(7,  •*  to  come,"  respectively. 

122. — Scholars  will  miss  from  the  paradigm  a  tense 
which  Japanese  analogy  would  lead  them  to  expect, — the 
Probable  Past.  So  far  as  Luchuau  is  concerned,  this  tense 
seems  only  to  survive  in  the  verb  ang,  **  to  be,"  which 
makes  afarww^jr,  "  probably  was"  (r  =Jap.  attaio) — a  Con- 
clusive form  only,  without  corresponding  Attributive, 
Interro«(ative,   etc.      It  occurs   onlv  in   combination   with 
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a4J6C^ive  expressions,  as  mashetarung  (for  mmhi  y'atamng)^ 
•*  would  have  been  better."  See  also  the  paradigm  of 
Adjectives,  1i  155. 

128. — NEGAxrvE  Present. — This  tense  is  obtained  by 
adding  ng  to  what  in  Japanese  grammar  is  called  the 
"Negative  (or  Future)  Base,"  which  in  Luchuan  coincides 
with  the  Probable  Future  Tense  of  the  Positive  Voice,  thus, 

Probable  Fut.     tura ;        Neg.  Pres.  tiirang 

yvba ;  yvhang 

isiiga;  isugang^  etc.,  etc. 

Observe  that  the  Negative  Interrogative  termination  has 
an  n  (turanif),  contrasting  with  the  m  (tuyumif)  of  the 
corresponding  form  of  the  Positive  Voice. 

In  conjunction  with  this  remark,  re-read  the  first  part  of  ^ 
112.  As  tmjung  stands  for  turung  {tj  being  a  mere  softening  of  the 
stem-consonant  r),  it  might  reasonably  enough  be  supposed  that 
the  real  original  difference  between  Positive  and  Negative  in 
this  language  resided  solely  in  the  vowels  u  and  a,  thus 

Positive.  Negative. 

tttnuig  (modern  tuyung)  turang 

kikung  {     *'        chichung)  kikang  (mo<lern  chikang) 

matting  (     '*       vtachung)  matnng^  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Aston  has  hazarded  a  guess  to  this  effect  with  regard  to 
Japanese  in  his  **  Grammar,*'  p.  121,  footnote.  That  the  difference 
of  vowel  is  very  important,  must  be  allowed ;  it  might  even 
ultimately  be  proved  to  be  all-important.  Nevertheless  the 
contrast  between  the  two  interrogative  forms 

Pos.  Interrog.  Neg.  Interrog. 

tuyuMi  eiiraNt 

chichum  chikasij  etc., 

suggests  an  original  difference  in  the  final  nasal, — m  for  the 
Positive,  «  for  the  Negative;  and  we  arrive  at  ^iniM,  tura^  ; 
kikuyi^  Jtiifcas,  or  perhaps  rather  turiiyiv.  tm-n-sv ;  kikimv,  l!l'fis\\ 
etc.,  as  the  probable  earliest  forms  of  the  Positive  and  Npj^^ative 
Present  respectively  (conf.  •   112) . 
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124. — Negative    Past. — The    Negative  Impeileci 
modelled  on  the  Imperfect  of  the  Positive  Yoioe,  w1umi«» 
characteristic  termination  tariff  is   suffixed  to  the  Negativa 
Present  and  regularly   inflected.     The  Perfect  and  Pluper- 
fect   are    supplied    by    compound    tenses,    in    which  the 
Negative  Present  and  Imperfect  of  ining,  '*  to  be/*  are  used, 
with  the  Isolated  Gerund  of  tbe   principal  verb,  thus,  tui§^ 
muanffy  **  I  have  not  taken  ;*'   tntc  wittangiang^  "  I  had 
not  taken."  / 

Comparison  with  Luchuau  »oems  to.  show  that  the  Jap.  Negative 
Past,  as  torajumda,  ynbananda^  etc.,  baa  a  redandant  syllable 
na.  For  the  iiorinal  equivalents  of  Lnch.  turangtang  and  yvbangtan§ 
would  be  toranda  and  yobandtt  ;  and  as  Japanese  itsaU  givM  luu 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  forms  as  they  stand,  wbereaa 
the  origin  of  the  Luch.  forms  is  clear  and  regular,  we  conclude  the 
latter  to  preserve  the  type  which  Japanese  has  corrupted. 

125. — Negative  or  Improbable  Future. — The  Negative 
Present  followed  by  ha^l  supplies  the  Conclusive  of  this 
obsolescent  tense.  The  other  forms  are  replaced  by  the 
Present  pure  and  simple,  or  by  s(une  periphrasis. 

126. — Negative  Gerund. — Tliis  is  formed  by  suffixing 
//,  the  termination  of  the  Positive  Gerund,  to  the  Negative 
Present. 

Modem  Japanese  has  not  retained  the  etymological  equivalent 
of  this  form.  Classical  Japanese  possessed  it,  if  the  deri\'stioir 
of  the  Negative  Gerund  torade  from  tora-ni-te  is  ooiTect.  Conf. 
••  Aston,"  bottom  of  p.  156. 

127. — Negative  Imperative. — This  tense  would  ap- 
pear to  be  regularly  obtained  by  adding  na  to  the  Apocopat* 
cd  Form  of  the  Positive  Present ;  but  the  instances  of  it  are 
very  rare,  Luchuan  courtesy  not  lending  itself  easily  to* 
the  use  of  such  a  mood. 
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We  have  met  with  shu-na,  "  do  not  do,"  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  Classical  Jap.  8n-na  (the  modem  Colloq.  is  sunt-na)^  and 
mishOn-naf  **  do  not  condescend  to/*  i.  e.  **  please  don't,'*  the  Jap. 
kiidasaru-iia.  In  miihon-na  (for  mishdri-na),  the  negative  snffixna 
is  added  to  the  Positive  Imperative. 


128. — Negative  Conditional  and  Hypothetical. — 
These  compound  tenses  (met  with  only  in  the  Present) 
are  obtained  by  construing  the  Conditional  and  Hypo- 
thetical Present  of  the  Positive  Voice  of  a/?//,  **tobe/* 
with  a  form  in  dung  whose  origin  is  not  altogether  clear. 

The  Luchuan  particle  ni  being  sometimes  corrupted  to  ng, 
perhaps  dung  stands  for  du  nit  and  turangdung  then  at  once 
reminds  us  of  Jap.  torazu  tu',  *'  not  taking/*  "  without  taking.*' 
Turangdung  are  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  literally  *'  if  I  am 
not  taking,'* — a  result  perfectly  satisfactory  with  respect 
to  the  signification  of  the  form  in  question.  If  this  is  accepted, 
together  with  what  has  been  said  immediately  above  in  If  125» 
both  the  Negative  Gerunds  of  Classical  Japanese— that  in  zu  and 
that  in  de — have  their^livlng  representatives  in  the  southern  language. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Contingent  termination 
dung$e  in  the  Positive  Voice  is  a  difficulty  ;  for  it  can  scarcely  have 
any  relation  to  the  Jap.  Negative  Gerund  in  zit. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  Negative  Voice,  required 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Positive,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  excepting  the  Desidebative  Adjective,  which 
is  formed  after  the  pattern  of  Negative  Adjectives  in 
general  by  construing  the  verb  nerang  or  nengt  **  not  to 
be,"  with  the  Isolated  State  of  its  Adverbial  Form.  Thus 
the  Positive  tui-hxishang^  *'I  wish  to  take,''  becomes 
Negative  tid-bushako  nerang  or  tui-hushako  Jieffg,  **I  do 
not  wish  to  take." 

Passive,  Potential,  and  Causative  Conjugations. 

129. — The  very  rare  use  which  is  made  of  the 
Passive  has  impeded  the  acquisition  of  thorough  acquaint- 

Sap.  Toi.  zxiii— 7. 
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ance  with  it  by  the  present  writer.  Moreover,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  Passive  and 
the  Potential. 

That  ibis  confusion  is  really  in  the  matter  studied,  and  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  (at  this  stage  of  Luohuan  investigations) 
necessarily  immature  student,  appears  probable  from  the  analogy 
of  Japanese,  which  latter  language,  being  thoroughly  well-knowii« 
does  not  lend  itself  to  any  such  doubt,  and  in  which  PaBsive, 
Potential,  and  Intransitive  conjugations  are  actually  much  mixed 
up  together.  See  *'  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  Chap.  IX,  especially 
f  f  809  and  315-319. 

130. — So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  Present  In- 
dicative of  the  Positive  Voice  of  the  Passive  or  Potential  is 
obtained  by  the  following  empirical  rule: — add  ring  to 
the  Future  of  the  plain  verb,  thus  : 


•ni  •    ^r    1  T?  A        Passive  or 

Plain  Verb.  Future,    p^^^^i^^ 


tuyumj    **  to  take  *'    tura     turarlng 


19 
II 

19 


*'  to  be  taken  " 

"  to  be  able  to  take  " 

"be  be  eaten" 
kanmg  "  to  eat "     kama  kanmnng  f ..  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

ichmig     **  to  go  "      ika      ikanng       **  to  be  able  to  go 
nUnjung  '*  to  sleep  "  nimla  nindanng  *'  to  be  able  to  sleep 

This  teuse  is  inflected  regularly,  according  to  the 
paradigm  of  active  verbs,  thus  :  Attrib.  twannij  Apoc. 
^uran\  etc.  In  fact  we  have  before  us,  so  far  as  form  is 
concerned,  a  set  of  verbs  of  Class  VII,  Section  /y  (see  p. 
79,  and  N.  B.  at  top  of  p.  80),  that  is,  contracted  verbs 
with  Stem  in  iVy  and  Imperfect  in  t,  thus  turanr,  kamarir^ 
ikarir^  nindarir ;  Imperfect  turarltamj^  karnaritavg,  etc.  The 
Indefinite  Form  turarij  kamarlf  etc.,  occurs  pretty  frequently 
in  the  Isolated  State  in  such  expressions  as 

Matan-ya  sani,  **  We  cannot  wait.** 

Wattci-gang  ndarl  ga  shahira  f    **  May  we  too  see  it  ?" 
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It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other  Positive  tenses  may 
be  obtained  regularly  from  the  same  stem  ;  but  those  which 
have  been  met  with,  and  which  are  presumably  the  com- 
monest, viz.  the  Gerund  and  Imperfect,  are  formed  rather 
as  if  belonging  to  Class  YII,  Sect.  A,  that  is,  from  stems 
in  ar, — as  turar^  kamary  ikar,  nindar^  thus : — 

Gerund*  Imperfect. 

In  taken  " 
««    hi   f    t  k  "  turattang  **  was  taken,  '  etc. 

kamatti\^^  ,,  .  .„  ^a?wa«awf7  **  was  eaten,"  etc., 
ihe  double  it  being,  however,  an  irregularity. 

181 . — In  the  Negative  Voice  the  Passive  and  Potential 
part  company,  the  Passive  being  here  apparently  obtained 
rom  the  stem  in  ir,  and  the  Potential  certainly  from  the 
fitem  in  ar,  thus  : — 

to  be  taken  turarirang  not  to  be  taken 

to  be  able  to  take  turarang     to  be  unable  to  take 
to  be  eaten  kamarirang  not  to  be  eaten 

to  be  able  to  eat    kamarang    to  be  unable  to  eat 


turarlng 


Jcamanng 


Each  of  these  would  presumably  admit  of  complete 
conjugation  after  the  pattern  of  ordinary  active  verbs. 
A  few  such  eonjugational  forms  have  been  met  with,  for 
instance  nindarangtang,  the  Conclusive  Form  of  the  Im- 
perfect Tense  of  the  Negative  Voice  of  the  Potential 
conjugation  of  the  verb  ninjung,  **  to  sleep,"  in  the 
phrase 

Ninting  niudarangtang.     \1  could  not  sleep,    though 
(lit.  Jap.)  Nete-mo  nerarenanda)      I  tried  to.  • 

Though  Japanese,  as  already  remarked,  partially  confuses 
Passive  with  Potential  idioms,  it  furnishes  no  example  of  Passive 
and  Potential  conjugations  pieced  together  from  two  stems.    The 
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etymology  of  the  Japanese  Passive- Potential  will  be  found  explain* 
ed  in  the  **  Ck)llo<i.  Jap.  Handbook,"  f  804.  Briefly,  pat,  Jap- 
torarerxit  for  instance,  which  is  translated  "  to  be  taken  *'  or  *'  to  be 
able  to  take,'*  stands  for  tori  ari  eru,  lit.  *'  to  get  being  taking,"  i.e. 
**  to  get  a  taking."  The  Luchuan  Passive-Potential  stems  in  t'r  are 
doubtless  identical  in  origin  with  snob  Japanese  forms;  lor 
instance,  turaring  would  stand  for  turi  ari  yyiyung  {yyiyvftg^ 
Jap.  <*n(,  "  to  get  '*).  The  Luch.  stems  in  ar  are  simpler  and 
more  like  our  European  Passives,  being  formed  only  by  the 
agglutination  of  ang^  **  to  be,"  without  yyiyung,  to  get." 

Luchuau  has  uo  independent  verb  expressive  of 
potentiality  like  the  Colloquial  Japanese  dekiru,  <'can;" 
dflcinaif  "  cannot.** 

182. — Causatu-es  are  formed  from  plain  verbs  by  ad- 
ding the  suflix  shung  (probably  identical  with  shuvg,  '<  to 
do  ")  to  the  Future,  thus  : 

• 

tinjung       **  to  take  ;**        tiwashung      **  to  cause  to  take/' 

i>.  "  to  give.**^ 

kiiming       **  to  eat  ;*'  kamashung     ''  to  cause  to  eat," 

?.«j.  "tofeed.** 

iclmng        **togo;*'  ika»hung         **to  cause  to  go," 

**  to  send/' 

All  such  Causative  verbs  ofo  coi^ngated  regularly  as 
mi^aibors  of  Class  VIII  (stems  in  «),  thus : 

Indie.  Pros.  Imperfect.  Neg.  Present. 

tW'Oiihuwj  turachang  turasang 

kamashung  kamaehang  kamasang 

ika  shung  tkachang  ikasang 

and  are  susceptible  of  the  Passive-Potential  inflection, — thus 
Pv^>itivd  turasiirlng,  **  to  l>e  caused  to  take  "  (i.  e.  '*  to 
receive  **\  also  **  to  be  able  to  cause  to  take  ;  **  Negative 
tv.'^a^anrttng,  **  not  to  be  caused  to  take  ;"  turasarangy  "  to 
be  unable  to  cause  to  take,**  etc. 
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The  correspondence  with  Japanese  in  the  formation  of  the 
•Causatiye  is  not  complete.  Japanese  torateru  (2nd  conj.),  for 
instance,  would  lead  one  to  expect  turaahing  as  its  Luchuan 
equivalent,  whereas  the  actual  Luch.  form  turashung  would  presup- 
pose Jap.  torasu  (1st  conj.).  We  thus  obtain  additional  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  the  numerous  Jap.  Transitive  verbs  in  5u, 
such  as  mawasUj  wakasu^  orosu^  kakuBUf  were  originally  Causatives, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  this  »u  is  a  fragment 
of  turu,  "  to  do  "  (conf.  ♦•  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook, "  HU  321  and  323). 

188. — As  in  Japanese  and  Korean,  so  also  in  Luchuan, 
Transitive  and  Intransitive  verbs  are  carefully  kept  apart, 
not  confounded  as  so  constantly  happens  in  European 
languages.  Thus  we  obtain  such  pairs  from  the  same 
root,  but  with  different  stems,  as 

Intransitive.  Transitive. 

^chwng  (Jap.  akiC)  ahing  (Jap.  akeiii),  "  to  open  " 

chayung  (Jti^.  hieni)  chasliung  (Jap.  kesu)^    **to    ex- 
tinguish "* 

hajimayuny  (J9.\>,  haji'  hajimlng   (Jap.    hajimeni),    **  to 
maru)  begin.*' 

Jceyung  (Jap.  kaerit)  keshung  (Jap.  kaesxC),  *Ho  return." 

tachnng  (Jap.  tatsv)  tatlng  (Jap.  taterii),  **to  stand." 

yaklng  (Jap.  yakeru)  yachting  (Jap.  yakiC),    "  to  burn." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Luchuan  forms  constantly  run 
parallel  to  the  Japanese,  while  never  coinciding  with  them ;  also 
that  some  Transitives  closely  resemble  Causatives  in  form. 

184. — Honorific  Conjugations. — None  of  the  verbal 
^conjugations  is  more  important  than  these,  either  in 
Luchuan  or  in  the  kindred  East  Asiatic  tongues ;  for  they 
are  perpetually  employed  in  addressing  all  but  one's  own 

*  Or  **  to  put  out."  In  this  instance,  even  English  distinguishes 
4be  Transitive  from  the  Intransitive  form :— to  express  the  latter, 
we  say  "  to  go  out." 
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children  and  servants  and  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Th» 
saffix  used  to  form  the  principal  Honorific  conjugBiion  is 
yahvngy  and  the  paradigm — again  employing  tuywitg^  *'  to- 
take/*  as  our  model — is  as  follows  : 

Honorific  Conjugation  op  Tuyung,  "  To  Take." 

Positive  Voice. 


o 
o 

> 

OS 
o 

►3 


Certain  Present  or  Future. 

/Concl.       tuyaliintj 
Attrib.      tuyahh-u 
Apoc.       tuyaW 
Interrog.  iuyabiviif 
y.  Noun  tiiyabisi 


Imperfect. 
Concl.      tuyabitang 
Attrib.      tuyahliaru 
Apoc.        ttiyabita* 
Interrog.  tuyahitif 
V.  Noun  tuyabltad 


Perfect. 

/Concl.       tutoyabing 
Attrib.      UUayabiru 
•I  Apoc.       ttctoyabi* 
Interrog.  tutoyabimif 
,V.  Noun  ttUoyabui 

Pluperfect. 
Concl.      tutdyabitang 
Attrib.      tutoyabitaru 
Apoc.        tutoyabita* 
Interrog.  tutdyabitif 
{Y,  Noun  tutoyabitan 


Probable  Future  or  Present  tuyahira 

do.        Interrogative  tui  ga  shablra  f  * 


(( 


*< 


Stem  tuyabir  Coincident  tmjaJbvne 

Indof.  Form  tuyabi  Contingent  tuyabtdwigsi 

Gerund  tuyabiti  Condit.  Past  tiit6y(ibire 

Isolated     (missing  ?) 

Agregated  (tuyabiting) 

{txi'inishori  Hypoth.  Past  tutdycMrd 

Imper.  -j  .        .  . 

iu-muliebiH         Concess.   Pros,  (replaced  by  Ag- 

greg.  Gerund) 
Condit.  Pres.  tuyallre       Concess.  Past  tvyabitang-teng 
Hypoth.  Pres.  tuyahira     Desiderative  A^j.  tui-budia-yoinng 

Frequentative  (missing) 


*  Yadlra  also  exists,  e^g.,  Naii  gawuytibiraf  **Ib  it  finished- 
(I  wonder)  ?  " 
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Negative  Voice. 


•s 

o 
> 

08 

5 


'Certain  Present 
or  Future 

Concl.  ] 

Attrib.  [•    tuyahirang 

Apoc.  J 

Interrog.  tuycMranif 

V.  Noun  tuyaJnrangsi 


Perfect. 


twttf  tcuyabirang 


Concl. 

Attrib. 

Apoc. 

Interrog.  tute  wuyabirani  f 

V.  Noun,  tute  wuyabirangsi 


Imperfect. 

Concl.       tuyabirdngtang 
Attrib.      tuyabirangtaru 
Apoc.        tmjalniangta' 
Interrog.  tuyalnrangtl  f 
V.  Noun  tuyabirangtasi 

Improbable  Future  or  Present      tiiyabirang  hazi 
do.        Interrog.  tuyabirang  ga  shabira  f 


Pluperfect. 

• 

tute  wuyabirangtang 
tute  wuyabirangtaru 
tute  wiiyabiranyta* 
tute  wuyabirangti  f 
tute  wuynbirangtasi 


Gerund  tuyabirangti 

Condit.  Pres.    tmjalnrangdwng  are 
Hjrpoth.  Pres.  tuyabirangdung  ard 


135.— On  comparing  this  paradigm  with  that  given 
on  pp.  76-77,  and  with  the  explanation  of  the  various  classes 
of  stems  on  p.  77  et  seq.^  four  remarks  present  themselves  : — 

Firstly,  that  the  suffix  yalnng  belongs  to  Class  VII, 
Sect.  Bj  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  contracted  verb  with  stem  in  ir.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
of  retaining  long  I  in  the  Imperfect. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  suffixed  to  the  Apocopated  Indefinite 
Form  (in  this  case  tu*).  This  observation,  however,  requires 
limitation,  because  the  other  classes  lack  the  Apocopated 
Indefinite  Form,   and  also    becaose    a  contraction  takes 
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place  whereby  the  y  is  almost  always  omitted.  The 
manner  of  suffixing  yahing  to  the  various  classes  of  stems 
will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  following  examples  : — 

Class  I.  Stems  in  h : — yithung,  **  to  call  ;**  yubaUng, 
Class  II.  Stems  in  g : — vrnjung,  **  to  hasten  ;"  imjaling. 
Class  III.  Stems  in  k: — chichung,  "  to  hear  ;'*  chichaltng» 
Class  IV.  Stems  in  w: — hanungt  **  to  eat;'*  kanalnng. 
Class  V.  Stems  in  n  : — sldnungt  **  to  die  ;"  shincMng. 
Class  VI.  Stems  in   nd  : — ninjungj    **  to   sleep,"    ninja* 

hlug ;  kunjang,  **  to  bind,**  kunjahlng. 

Class  VII.  Stems  in  r: — tuyung^   *•  to  take,**  tuyabing  ; 

koyung,   **  to  buy,**   koyafnng ;  wanyung    or  wasing,  *'  to 

forget,**    icasiyalrlng ;    shiyxing     or     shlng^     **  to    know," 

shiydiying , 

Class  Vin.  Stems  in  s : — knnishu7igf  "  to  kill,"  kw'u- 

shahing. 

Class  IX.    Stems  in  t: — wachiuig,    **  to  wait,**  macJi" 

ahing. 

Empirically  speaking,  therefore,  the  rule  is : — add 
ahlny  to  the  consonant  preceding  the  final  ung  of  the  plain 
verb.     Note,  however,  the  following  irregularities  : 

ang,  **  to  be;**  ayablng. 

chfuig,  •*  to  come  ;**  chcUdng, 

menshengj  "to  be  **  (honor.)  ;  memhellng, 

nung,  *•  to  see  ;*'  ndblng, 

shujig,  "to  do;'*  shablng. 

wungy  "  to  be  ;'*  icuyablng, 

yung,  "  to  say  ;'*  iyablng. 

Thirdly,  That  the  formation  of  the  Positive  Perfect  and 
Pluperfect  is  peculiar  ;  for  instead  of  yahing  itself  having 
the  terminations  proper  to  these  tenses,  and  giving  us 
the  forms  tuydbitong  and  tvyabitotang  which  analogy 
would  lead  us  to   expect,   we  find  on  the  contrary  that 
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the  Present  yalnng  and  Imperfect  yoMtang  are  suffixed 
to  the  Apocopated  Perfect  of  the  plain  verb  (here  tuto^ 
from  tutong)  to  produce  the  tenses  in  question. 

Fourthly f  that  yablng  lacking  the  Imperative,  this 
mood  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  honorific  verb  misheng 
(see  p.  110),  which  has  two  Imperative  forms, — nmhebin  for 
mishe  yabin  (?)  and  minhon  (for  mishi  wun).  The  common 
people  often  contract  the  initial  rni  of  these  words  into  n,  so 
that  one  hears  from  itinerant  dealers  such  phrases  as  Nunu 
konshon  (for  ko  mishoii)^  •*  Please  buy  some  cloth.'* 

186. — It  is  also  possible  to  form,  not  the  Imperative 
merely,  but  a  whole  Honorific  conjugation  from  this  verb 
mishlngf  thus  Present  tu-ynisheng,  tu-mishcru,  tu-nmlie\ 
etc.  This  alternative  Honorific  conjugation,  of  which  the 
phrases  and  conversations  in  a  later  portion  of  the  present 
Essay  furnish  numerous  examples,  is  still  more  polite  than 
that  whose  paradigm  has  just  been  perused.  Whereas 
yablng  corresponds  to  Japanese  masu,  vmhmg  is  rather  the 
equivalent  of  Japanese  irassharu  or  nasaru.  By  suffixing 
yablng  to  misheng  we  get  the  compound  form  mislieblng^ 
which  is  the  iie  plus  ultra  of  honorific  speech.  It  is  con- 
jugated through  the  various  moods  and  tenses. 

Agreeing,  as  the  Lucliuan  honorific  conjugations  do  in  form 
and  spirit,  with  the  corresponding  conjugations  in  Japanese,  it  is 
curious  that  the  materials  used  should  differ  so  widely.  Of  masu^ 
the  chief  Jap.  honorific  suffix  in  the  earliest  and  again  in  the  latest 
(though  not  in  classical)  times,  Luchuan  shows  no  trace ;  and  such 
other  honorific  verbs  as  tatematsuruy  nasaru^  irassharu  in  the  one 
language,  misheng^  menshBng  in  the  other  (conf.  IF  146),  are 
completely  unrelated.  The  etymology  of  yahlng  is  obscure.  An 
intelligent  Japanese  resident  in  Luchu,  when  asked  for  his  opinion, 
suggested  identifying  it  with  haberUt  a  Japanese  substantive  verb 
much  used  as  a  polite  suffix  during  the  mediaeval  period.  But 
against  this  guess  must  be  set  the  fact  that  h  and  y  are  nowhere 
else  found  to  interchange  in  the  two  languages,  Japanese  y  being 
also  y  in  Luchuan,  and  Japanese  h  being  there  either  h  or/. 
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187. — Compound  Verbs. 

These  are  nsed  exactly  as  in  Japanese  and  Korean, 
to  express  compound  ideas  such  as  European  languages 
denote  by  means  of  a  verb  and  a  preposition  or  adverb, 
or  by  some  other  short  phrase.  The  first  member  of 
the  compound  is  put  in  the  Indefinite  Form,  the  second 
member  aloue  receiving  the  marks  of  mood  and  tense^ 
thus : 

chin-toshnnff         **  to  cut  down "  (Jap.  kiH-taam) 

liiri'tdshung  **  to  kick  down  *'  (Jap.  ke-taosu) 

chin-kunu^hung    "  to  cut  to  death  '*  (Jap.  HH-korom) 

nuchi-kuriuhwig   *<  to  thrust  to  death  "  (Jap.  tsuki-korodiii) 

•  » 

The  Imperfect  of  these  is   chiri'tdchaug,  kin-tOchanQf 

chiH-kw^cIiangf  and  nuchi-kunichang  respectively,  and 
so  on  through  the  other  tenses,  according  to  the  rule  for 
stems  ending  in  s  (Class  ^VUI),  to  which  both  tdskunf 
and  kurus/mng  happen  to  belong. 

188. — Two  prefixes  of  a  verbal  nature,  which  sometimes 
serve  to  emphasise  the  sense,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
text. They  are  ut  (for  itchi  f)  aud  /re,  the  former  used  chiefly 
by  men,  the  latter  by  women.  The  origin  of  ki  is 
altogether  obscure : — 

Kani  ut-turattang,  ] 

^     .  , .  ^      ,,         f  I  had  my  money  stolen. 
Kam  ke-turcUtang.  )  "^  "^ 

Compare  the  initial  ot  or  op  of  vulgar  Japanese  speakers,  in  such 
verbs  as  ot-toru  for  rorw,  op-pajiimru  for  hajim^ni,^  etc. 

189. — To  express  failure  or  blundering,  a  componfid 
verb  is  formed  by  sufiixing  yangtmg  for  the  Present  Tense 
(here  grammatically  a  Perfect),  and  yangtang  for  the 
Past  (grammatically  an  Imperfect),  thus  shi-yangtdng  or 
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shi-yangtossa,  lit.  ^*  to  misdo/'  i.e.  ^*  to  mismanage ;" 
ehiehi-yangtong,  **  to  hear  wrong  ;**  yumi-yangtong^  "  ta 
misread. " 

Conf.  Jap.  tokanan  for  the  sense,  though  it  has  no  etymological 
affinity  to  the  equivalent  Luchuan  expression. — Tdsta  stands  for 
tong  sa  I — this  latter  word  being  a  final  expletive. 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

140 — The  manner  in  which <?w^  and  wung^  **  to  be,**  are 
incorporated  with  other  verbs  so  as  to  form  some  of  the 
tenses  of  the  latter,  has  already  been  shown  in  liT  113, 
114,  anS  118.  Occasionally,  instead  of  such  incorporation, 
wung  and  the  Gerund  of  another  verb  are  placed  side  by 
side,  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  compound  tenses  of 
European  languages : — 


Yl  txishi  ni  nati  tvusi  ga,,. 


She   has    grown   up  to 
womanhood,  but.... 


Aahi  nde  yamache  ]  Hasn't  it  hurt  its  foot  or  some- 
umrang  ga  yd  f  )  thing  ? 

Here  the  Gerund  is  "Isolated;"  the  plain  form  would 
be  ^a}7iacM',  from  yamathung^  "to  hurt*'  (transitive),  allied  to  the 
Jap.  words  yamai^  "  disease/'  and  yamu,  "  to  be  ill."  Conf.  also  the 
formation  of  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  Negative  Voice  in 
the  paradigm  on  p.  77. 

141. — The  commonest  of  all  Japanese  auxiliary 
verbs — shimaUf  **  to  finish,*'  which  we  find  also  in 
Chinese  as  liau  T*  and  which  expresses  completion,  hence 
past  time — is  absent  from  Luchuan.  The  latter  language, 
however,  sometimes  helps  itself  out  by  means  of  the 
negative  verb  nerang  or  nmg.  (See  H  146  and  Vocabulary, 
<.v.)  Similarly  absent  is  the  auxiliary  oku,  **  to  put,"  which 
in  Japanese  indicates  the  satisfactory  settling  of  the  action 
denoted  by  the  principal  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  chiing,  **  to  come,"  and  nung,  "  to  see,"  as  widely 
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used  as  are  the  corresponding  aaxiliaries  in  Japanese  ijpd 
Korean,  even  more  widely  perhaps — chung  to  form 
**  illative"  tenses,  nilng  to  denote  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  <*  taking  a  shot  '*  at  the  action  indicated  by  the 
main  verb,  thus : 

Tuti  chdhira,       ]  lit.  Having  asked,  I  will  come,  i,e. 
(Jap.)  Kiite  mimasho)        I  will  go  and  ask. 

TtUi  md/ira.         )  lit.  Having  asked,  I  will  see,  i.e. 
(Jap.)  Kiite  mimasho)        I  will  just  go  and  ask. 

I'sha  m  mishite  nun  \  Wouldn't     it^    be    as 


(lit.  Jap.)  I-sha  ni  misete  miru-koto 
dUf  waxhe  arani  f 
zo  mashi-wa  aranu-ka  ? 


■  well  just   to    let   the 
doctor  see  it  ? 


Here  nung  as  an  auxiliary  is  actually  suffixed  to  itself  (for 
miahing^  **  to  show,"  is  from  the  same  root).  Japanese  does  not  go 
these  lengths,  the  lit.  interlinear  translation  here  given  beiog 
altogether  unidiomatic.  The  proper  Japanese  would  be  I-$ha  n< 
mite  morauga  iija  nai  kaf 

Ang  ihinabiia,  \ 

(Jap.)  S6  shite  mimasho  ^  ""'^  ^^^  ""**  P'*^" 

Ilit.  Having  gone  out,  having 
seen,  I  will  come,  U.  I 
will  just  go  and  have  a  look. 
(Idiom.  Jap.  Itte  miyo.) 

The  Substantive  Verbs.  Irregular  and  Defective 

Verbs. 

142. — Ajig  is  exactly  the  Japanese  aru,  that  is  to  say, 
it  signifies  "  [there]  is."  The  Honorific  form  ayahing^ 
obtained  from  a\  the  Apocopated  Present,  and  the  suffix 
yabtng  treated  of  in  **.  184 — 6,  corresponds  to  Japanese 
arima$u  or  gozaimcuii.  A-vmheru  is  an  alternative  honoiifie 
form  less  frequently  used. 
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Comparing  ang^  *'  to  be/'  with  suoh  verbs  as  hajimayung^ 
kakayung,  tumayung  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  with 
Japanese  arti,  *'  to  be,"  and  hajimarut  kakarUf  tomaru^  we  are 
brought  to  surmise  that  the  original  form  of  ang  was  ayung  {ayuru, 
ayu\  etc.),  later  contracted  to  the  extant  forms  through  the  wear 
and  tear  of  constant  use.  Perhaps  at  a  still  earlier  period  it  may 
have  been  arung. 

The  prefix  ya  (abbreviated  to  y*)  gives  the  form  y^ang^ 
with  honorific  equivalent  y'ayahlng,  both  of  which  are 
conjugated  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
correspond  respectively  to  Jap.  de  am  and  de  gozaimasUy 
that  is  to  say,  they  mean  **I  am,*'  **he  is,**  etc.  For  ang 
with  adjectives,  see  Chap.  VIII,  fT  155-6. 

Conf.  **  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  f  341,  et  seq.,  for  the  extremely 
important  distinction  between  these  two  uses  of  the  verb  **  to  be.** 
Scarcely  a  sentence  can  be  correctly  formed  in  either  language 
without  a  thorough  appreciation  of  it.  See  also  s.  v.  ya,  1[  82  of 
the  present  Essay,  for  examples  of  y*ang,  etc. 

143. — Wungj  etymologically  identical  with  Jap.  oru^ 
signifies  properly  *<  to  dwell,*'  but  often  sinks  into  a  mere 
**  to  be."  Its  use  in  helping  to  form  certain  tenses  has 
already  been  explained  in  I'll  114,  118,  124,  and  128. 
The  Honorific  form  of  wung  is  miyabtngy  never  itn-nmherxu 

V  144. — Both  ang  and  tcung  are  defective,  as  they 
lack  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  tenses.  Wung  also  apparently 
lacks  the  Coincident  and  Contingent  moods. 

The  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  is 
pretty  clear  : — these  tenses  are  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  wung 
to  the  Gerund,  as  tutdng^  tvtotang^  from  tuti  wung^  tuti  wutang 
(see  p.  87).  Now  one  substantive  verb  would  not  be  likely  to  combine 
with  another,  nor  would  wung  be  likely  to  combine  with  itself. 
Nevertheless,  by  one  of  those  inconsistencies  of  which  language 
is  full,  we  find  that  ang  does  combine  with  itself  to  form  the 
Imperfect  atang  (for  ati  ang). 
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145. — Besides  arang,  the  regular  Negative  of  ang^ 
we  find  a  Negative  Substantive  Verb  nSrcmg,  to  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  Positive.  It  means  "not  to  be," 
or  rather  "  there  is  not/*  and  is  coi^'ugated  regularly. 
Sometimes  it  is  contracted  to  92^12^. 

Compare  in  Japanese  the  Negative  Adjective  fiat.  Luchnan 
nerang  books  strangely  like  this  nai  with  a  verbal  termination 
tacked  on. 

146. — Meiuheng  is  an  Honorific  verb  equivalent  to 
Jap.  0  ide  nasaru.  Mishcng  may  be  taken  as  correspond- 
ing to  Jap.  irasshani  (conf.  "  Colloq.  Jap.  ELaudbook," 
•i1[  845-6)  ; — in  other  words  both  serve  as  extremely  polite 
equivalents  for  "to  be.'*  Both  are  irregular,  as  the 
e  of  the  Indicative  Present  turns  to  o  in  most  of  the  other 
moods  and  tenses,  thus  : 


Imperfect 


menshdchang        viishochang 
vienshcchang        viishechang 


Gerund  menshdchi  vmhochi 

Imperative        vienshdri  vxuhoH 

Conditional      menshdre  mishore 

These  two  verbs,  when  followed  by  the  honorific 
suffix  yahUtg,  which  carries  them  to  the  extreme  of 
courtesy,  give  the  following  forms  with  elision  of  the  first 
syllable  ya :  Indie.  Pros.,  wemhcbing ;  Negative  Present, 
menshchirang ;  Imper.,  mcmhehirl,  etc. 

Mensheng  is  sometimes  replaced  by  imentheng,  which  seems  to 
be  a  shade  more  polite  still. 

147. — The  principal  Irregular  Verbs,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  are  chfuig,  "to  come;*'  niing,  **to  see;" 
shungt  "  to  do,"  yung,  **  to  say," 

respectively  kuni,  mini,  sum,  and  iu  in  Japanese 

and  the  altogether  anomalous  verbal  forms  (Ichirxi  and  d^ng. 
There   are   also  one   or  two  not  certainly    irregular    and 
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defective,  but  hitherto  only  met  with  in  an  abbreviated 
Attributive  Present  form,  which  wears  the  appearance 
of  being  borrowed  from  Japanese,  for  instance  yfc^  "to 
bind  the  hair,"  in  the  expression  karazi  yu  yd,  **  a  barber." 

148. — Of  chUnfff  the  following  tenses  have  been  met 

with : 

Positive  Voice. 


Present 
Indicat. 


Concl.  chUnff 

Attrib.  chlru  Imperfect 

Apoc.  chV 

.Verbal  Noun  chusi 


'  cluing 
charu 
cha* 


Perfect  Concl.  chong 

Conditional       kure  Gerund  chi  or  tchi 

Coincident       chine         Imperative     kii  or  Jciln-nd 
Contingent       chldungse 

In  the  Negative  Voice,  only  the  Pres.  kung  and  the 
Past  kungtang  have  occurred.  Besides  the  above  plain 
forms,  a  few  honorific  ones,  such  as  Imperfect  chabitang. 
Future  chdbiraf  standing  for  chl-yabitang  and  chi-yabira 
respectively,  often  occur. 

149. — The  following  forms  of  7iung,  **  to  see,*'  have 

been  noted : — 

Positive  Voice. 

{Concl.                nUng  f  vichang 

Attrib.  Imperfect  ncharu 

Interrog.           namif  |  ncMf 

Verbal  Noun,    mlsi  \ 

Perfect  Concl.  nchdng  Concess.  Past  nchangtang 

Do.    Interrog.  ncliomi?  Gerund  ncJd 

Future  nda  do  Isol.  nche 

Contingent       .  imdunyse  Desider.*  ndangdef 

•  A  Desiderative  in  effect,  though  not  in  form.     Couf.  end  of 
IT  117. 
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Negative  Voice. 

Present  [  Concl.         mfang     j         -    .  f     ndangtang 
Indicat.  j  Interrog.    ndanif  ^^^''^''''^\     ndangtlf 

Conditional         ndamjdarB 

Beside  the  above,  we  have  met  with  several  Passive 
and  Potential  forms, — miranng  **  to  be  seen  ;"  mlrang^  "  to 
be  able  to  see  "  (apparently  this  is  the  meaning),  with  In- 
terrog. mlrani;  ndarang,  *^  cannot  see/'  with  Interrogative 
ndarani;  also  with  such  Honorific  forms  as  Futare  ndbira. 
Imperfect  Verbal  Noun  vdbitad,  and  Pres.  Neg.  nahirang^ 
this  iuitial  nci  apparently  representiug  the  Indefinite  Form 
?;{|',  plus  ya  the  first  syllable  of  yabing.  There  would  farther 
seem  to  be  a  Causative  mishlng  (conf.  Jap.  miseru)^  to 
which  the  Future  nmhira  and  the  Gerund  mishiH  should 
bo  referred. 


150. — The  following  list  includes  the  forms  of  shung, 
**  to  do,'*  that  have  been  met  with  : — 

Positive  Voice. 


Present  f^^^""^-  *'*^^^     ,         .      f*'*"*^^     1 
T  J.    A   iAttrib.  shuru     Imperfect -^ ^Aaif*      •c 

Future  sa 


sJtoru 


Condit.  86  Indef.  shi 

Hypoth.  Pres.  shurd  Gerund,  sshi  (Aggreg.  mn^) 

Hypoth.  Past  shard  Imper.  shori  (for  shi  wurt) 

Concess.  Past  shang-tcmang  Desid."'*  shite 

Negative  Voice. 


'Concl.  sang        Imperative        shu-na 


Present  • 


Interrog.         sani  f 
^Verbal  Noun  sangd 


*  ^ee  footnote  to  p.  111. 
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Note  furthermore  the  idiom  Bangdare  narang,  **  must 
do,"  more  lit.  **  it  won't  do  if  I  don't  do  so  and  so  ;*'  also  a 
number  of  honorific  forms, — Pres.  Attrib.  shalnt-u,  Verbal 
Noun  of  Perfect  sho-yahlsi,  Future  shaHra,  Gerund  shabitiy 
Hypoth.  Past  shabitara,  Negative  Present  shabirang, 
standing  for  shi-yahlru,  shi-yabira',  etc.;  also  such  compound 
forms  as  shi-ndbira  (Jap.  shite  mimasho)^  shi-muhdcha' 
(Jap.  nasalmashita),  and  the  causative  forms  shoraehi 
and  shorasiy  which  are  used  as  honorifi.cs. 

151. —  Yung,  **  to  say,  **  has  the  stem  i,  (sometimes 
f),  Imperfect  ichang  or  yutang,  Conditional  tsCf  Coincident 
iwe,  Contingent  idangse,  Neg.  Present  yavgf  Honorific 
Conjugation  tyabing,  Imperfect  Passive  yattang.  The  other 
forms  may  bo  inferred  from  these. 

152. — A  point  meriting  notice  is  that  (except  in  the 
case  of  dibirii  and  deng  about  to  be  discussed)  the  irregularity 
of  some  few  verbs,  and  the  class  distinctions  dividing  up 
verbs  in  general  according  to  their  stems,  never  extend  to 
their  **  inter- tense  '*  forms,  if  so  we  may  style  the  Conclusive, 
Attributive,  Apocopated,  Interrogative,  and  Verbal  Noun, 
These  invariably  follow  one  plain  and  simple  rule  of  forma- 
tion, so  that  given  any  one  of  the  five,  the  other  four  can 
be  at  once  known.     Thus  as 

tuyxing  makes  tuyurUf  tuyu\  tuyutiii^  tuyuaif  so  also 
ehung        **      chilniy  chu,  chRmi^  chad 
misheng     "      muherii^  mishc,*  mishenrij  mi  sited , 

etc.,  etc.,  and  similarly  in  the  Imperfect  and  other  inflected 
tenses.  Only  in  rapid  speech  do  certain  Interrogative^ 
sometimes  sufier  contraction,  as  ttiimi  f  for  tuyximi  f 

153. — Debiru  and  deng  stand    alone  in  the  language^ 
ike   **  quoth  "   or  **  yclept  **  in  modern  English.      They 

Snp.  vol.  xxlil— 8* 
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are  of  uncertain  origin,  and  have  no  corresponding  "  inter- 
tense  '*  forms.  DcLiru  resembles,  in  certain  much  used 
phrases,  the  Japanese  de  gozaimasu,  that  is  to  say,  it 
signifies  <<  is,"  ''are,*'  with  a  strong  tinge  of  politeness 
superadded.     Thus 


.  Thank  you. 


Ni-fe    dehivu, 
(Jap.)  Arigato  gozaimasu 

Deng  is  less   polite,  corresponding  rather  to  Japanese      ^ 
da,  **  is,'*  "  are  ;"  and  it  is  comparatively  little  used ; 

Ku-jima     deng    nd  / 

xi-i    T      \  rr  ••        J  '   What  a  small  island  it  is  I 

(at.  Jap.)  Kojima  da    ue 

In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  origin  of  debiru,  we  incline 
lo  postulate  a  postposition  di  or  dS^  corresponding  to  Jap.  de, 
and  probably  represented  also  in  the  word  dint/  in  such  idioms  as 
dziru  ding  (Jap.  dore  de  mo)t  *'  whichever."  To  this  would 
have  been  suffixed  ayabing,  the  Honorific  conjugation  of 
ow^r,  ♦*  to  be,*'  giving  (by  a  contraction  agreeing  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  language)  debing,  a  Conclusive  Form,  to 
which  deb'iru  would  have  been  the  correspouding  Attributive. 
Debiru  would  then  have  been  shortened  to  ddbiru  ;  and  for  some 
obscure  reason,  possibly  imitation  of  Jap.  idiom,  this  Attributive 
would  have  come  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  Conclusive,  while  all 
the  remaining  tense-forms  were  dropped.  Deng  might  similarly 
stand  for  di  ang  or  de  ang,  the  Conclusive  having  been  here 
retained,  and  the  other  tense-forms  dropped.    But  the  sentence 

Gumarxhima  de  inimg  vd  I  \  What    a    small    island    it 

(lit.  Jap.)  Komaktt  shima  de  mono  nc  j       is ! 

points  rather  to  devg  being  a  contraction  of  de  wutip.  Even  so  we 
are  in  difficulty  ;  for  how  can  a  particle  stand  before  a  noun  in  this 
language  group  without  the  intervention  of  a  verb  ?  We  are  driven 
back  to  looking  on  de,  in  this  instance  at  least,  as  representing 
de  ang  (perhaps  in  the  Apocopated  Form  de  a'),  or  else  to  assuming 
that  ang  has  simply  dropped  out.  In  any  case,  dehirn  and  deng 
remain  among  the  most  perplexing  words  in  the  language, — not  as  to 
sense  indeed,  but  as  regards  origin  and  precise  grammatical  nature. 


(116) 
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<3HAP.  Vm.— THE  ADJECTIVE,  ADVERB,  CONJUNC- 

TION,  AND  INTERJECTION. 

154. — The  adjective  in  Luchuan,  as  in  Japanese  and 
Korean,  is  verbal  in  its  nature, — a  sort  of  intransitive  verb 
in  fact,  which  admits  of  conjugation  throughout  most  of 
the  ordinary  moods  and  tenses,  besides  possessing  a  few 
peculiar  inflections  of  its  own. 

155. — Conjugation  of  Typical  Luchuan  Adjective 
Tusariij,   "  distant,"  with    coRRESPONDiNa  Japanese  wobd 

Toit    FOR   the    sake    of   COMPARISON  '. 


Luchuan. 

Classic  Jap.        Modern  Jap. 

Stem 

tu 

to 

to 

Adverbial  form 

tUkii 

toku 

toku  or  to 

Do.       Isolated 

tuko 

toku  wa 

toku  iva 

Abstract  Noun 

tusa 

tosa 

tosa 

Causal  Form 

tnsanu 

tomi 

^wanting) 

QQ 

H 

Conclusive 
Attributive 

tusang 
tusani 

toshi 
toki 

toi 

s 

QQ 

o 

CD 

Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 

V 

tUsa* 
tilsami  f 
tusasi 

(wanting)         { 

(      •*      )         < 
(      "      )         ( 

^wanting) 

C    "    ) 

:   "   ) 

r 

Conclusive 
Attributive 

tmatang 
tusataru 

tokariki 
tokanshi 

tokatta 

CO 

Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 

I 

tmata' 
tusatl  f 
tusatasi 

(wanting)         ( 

(      "      )         ( 
(      "      )         ( 

'wanting) 

:   "   ) 
:   "   ) 
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Probable  Past 
Future 
Contingent 
Hj'poth.  Pres. 
Hypoth.  Past 
Concessive 

Do.     Periphr. 


Luchuan.     Classic  Jap.     Modem  Jap. 

tusataning       tdkarjken         tdkattaro 

tokaran 

(wanting) 

tokuba 

tokafiseba 

tiiHatang-tentj   tokeredomo    tdkeredo(m6) 
twta  ndiichhig  toshitoiedomo  toi  to  itte  mo 


tnsaru  hazi 
tusaidumjsc 
tusard 
tusatard 


tokard 
(wanting) 
tdksreba        I 
tokattara{ba)i 


Adjective  stems  may  terminate  in  any  vowel,  short  or  long, 
thus:  aka-sangj  "red;"  fe-sangy  •* quick;"  fi-tang^  "cold;" 
wintki'sany,  "amusing;"  shmi-sang,  "white."  Compare  Jap. 
akaij  luiyai,  the  verb  hierut  "to  be  cold,"  fknd  shiroi,  "wliite." 
Wirukisang  has  no  Jap.  kindred ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  even 
in  the  case  of  some  of  those  here  identified,  the  traces  of 
blauce  are  not  a  little  obscure. 


156. — The  Negative  Conjugation  of  a(\jectives  ia  ob- 
tained by  combining  the  verb  nerang  (or  wcw^r,  see  p.  110) 
with  the  Adverbial  Form,  the  latter  almost  always  in 
its  Isolated  State,  thus  : 


Concl.  ^.-1-    -  tokarazu 


§  s  lAttrib. 


Class.  Jap.    Modem  Jap. 
I  tokxi  nai 


fM 


Interrog.       tilkd  ncrani  f    (wanting)     (wanting) 


and  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 


The  Honorific  conjugation  is  tusa  yahing,  etc. 

Both  the  agreements  with  Japanese  and  the  divergenoes  aire 
interesting.     The  Stem   8er\'es   in  both  languages  to  foim  com* 
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pounds ;  but  its  use  in  Luchuan  is  more  extensive  than  in  the 
sister  tongue,  which  almost  restricts  such  compounds  to  proper 
names  and  specific  expressions,  as  O-yama^  "Big  Mountain*' 
(used  only  as  the  name  of  a  special  mountain,  like  Ben  Mor, 
Mont  Blanc,  etc.,  in  our  European  languages) ;  shiro-kane^  "  white 
metal,"  i.  e.  '*  silver."  In  Luchuan,  on  the  contrary,  ufu-yama 
may  mean  '*  a  big  mountain."  Similarly  aka-hana,  **  a  red  flower ;" 
tJUrO'bana^ "  a  white  flower,"  where  Japanese  idiom  using  the  present 
tense,  would  say  akai  hana^  shiroi  hana^  etc.  Some  such  Luchuan 
•compounds  assume  the  nigori,  while  others  do  not: — there  is 
•no  rule. 

The  use  of  the  Adverbial  Form  in  the  two  languages  diverges 
•only  in  so  far  as  Luchuan  leans  strongly  towards  the  Isolated  State 
of  that  form,  more  especially  in  negative  phrases,  as  already  in- 
dicated. Thus,  where  Jap.  says  tdku  nai  (rarely  Wkn  wa  nai  for  the 
sake  of  special  emphasis),  Luch.  almost  invanably  has  tnkd  nerany. 
Numerous  examples  will  be  found  in  the  phrases  and  stories 
.appended  to  this  Essay. 

The  Abstract  Noun  in  sa  (not  to  be  compounded  with  the  Verbal 
Nouns  in  scui  and  tatasi)  seems  to  be  less  used  in  Luchuan  than 
in  Japanese.  It  exists,  however,  and  possesses  an  Isolated  State 
in  sd  according  to  the  general  rule  for  nouns  (see  p.  42).  The  tense 
inflections  have  doubtless  been  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  various 
parts  of  the  verb  any,  'Uo  be,"  to  this  Abstract  Noun  ;  thus  tutang 
for  tn»a  any^  lit.  "  distance  is,"  hence  "  is  distant."  This  explains 
why  adjectives  have  but  one  past  tense  instead  of  three  like  verbs 
in  general,  any  itself  having  but  the  single  past  atany^  as  explained 
in  If  144.  In  Classical  Japanese  there  exists  a  close  affinity  between 
the  Abstract  Noun  and  the  Atttributive  Form  of  the  Present  Tense, 
the  latter  being  often  employed  for  the  former,  as  uayaki  for 
naymta  in  the  sense  of  "length,"  which  suggests  the  inference 
-that — adjective  and  substantive  not  being  clearly  distinguished  from 
•each  other  in  early  times — the  fa  form  may  then  itself  have  functioned 
as  a  true  adjective.  In  Japanese,  moreover,  several  of  the  tense- 
forms  are  obtained  by  agglutinating  the  verb  '*  to  be,"  not  indeed 
to  the  Abstract  Noun,  but  to  the  Adverbial  Form ;  aud  similarly 
Luchuan  makes  its  Negative  Voice  out  of  the  Adverbial  Form  and 
the  verb  nirany,  "  not  to  be,"  as  already  explained.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  rationale  of  the  terminations  of  the  Jap.  present 
iense  remains  as  obscure  after  comparison  with  Luchuan  as  it 
was  before. 


:!J 
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II 

What,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  have  ventured  to  call  th 
Causal  Form,  is.  employed  in  such  phrases  as  the  following,  an 
\\  occurs  fairly  frequently. 

Atsifaniit  chdng  narang  ta  yd  I  ]  It  is  so  hot,  I  don' 

(lit.  Jap.)  Atsukute  nani  mo  naran  sa  yo  I        j  know  what  to  do. 

(Idiomatic  Jap.)  Atsukute  shikata  ga  nai. 


I, 


Abui  nu  inchatanu^  fitha  \ 


'  I'lciri. 

kurei. 


Abumi  ga  mijikakute,  ashi 
nu    du-giirittid'    kutUy    ifl    nubiti 
ga  kurushii  kara,  sukoshi  nobashite 


Please  lengthen  the  siirra 
^a    little,    as    it    hurts    m 
through  being  too  short. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  literal  interlinear  translatia 
into  Modem  Japanese,  we  render  this  Luch.  Causal  Form  b 
nu  by  the  Jap.  Gerund  in  ktite^  which,  though  of  quite  diffexen 
origin,  has  come  to  be  employed  mostly  in  a  causal  sense.  Havinj 
regard,  however,  to  the  frequent  correspondence  of  Luch.  n  t 
Jap.  m,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Luch.  nu  forms  ar 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  long  extinct  mi  forms  known  i 
us  only  through  a  limited  number  of  examples  in  Classical  Japanea 
poetry,  where  the  idiom  is  helped  out  by  the  particle  wo  whei 
the  metre  requires  another  syllable,  as  haze  tatnumi,  *'  owing  to  th( 
coldness  of  the  wind ;''  miyako  tpo  tomi,  '*  owing  to  its  distanoi 
from  the  capital;"  or  as  in  the  following  little  ode  by  Tsora 
yuki  (first  half  of  tenth  century)  : 

Aki  no  ttuki 

Hikari  tayakemi 
Momiji-ba  no 

Otaurii  kazu  iae 

Mie-wataru  kana ! 

i.  e.,  rendered  as  literally  as  possible,  "  Owing  to  the  clear  Ugh 
of  the  autumn  moon,  oh !  as  I  look  across,  I  can  actually  count  th( 
falling  leaves ! " 

The  remaining  adjective  tense-forms  call  for  no  partioola 
notice,  being  identical  with  those  already  set  forth  in  th( 
chapter  on  the  verb.  Conspicuous  by  their  absence  are  th< 
Gerund  (more  or  less  fully  replaced,  however,  by  the  Causal  Forn 
in  mi)  and  the  Imperative,  besides  one  or  two  forms  of  mino 
importance.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  so-called  Verbal  Koani 
of  the   present    and    past    tenses    of    the  adjective   have   neva 
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been  met  with  in  their  function  No.  1  (oonf.  p.  70),  but  only 
in  No.  II,  that  is,  as  replacing  the  Conclusive  in  the  first  of  two- 
clauses  joined  together  by  the  postposition  ga^  thus : 

Kiigc    yntasha»i   ga..  \     Her    face    is   beautiful,    and 

(lit.  Jap.)  Kao-wa   yoroshii  ga     jyet... 

Fi  chunha-tdug  duttn  \      Though    there  were    very 

(lit.  Jap.)  Hi  keshi-domo-mo  zutto         j      g^^.  ^j^^  oonflagra- 

ikirasatusi  ga,  akaUichi  '  ° 

Bukunakatta  -ga,  akatsuki 

nai-gatd  ne,  nna  chdtang, 
nari-gata  ni-wa,  mina  kieta. 


tion    was     all    extinguished 
about  dawn. 


167. — Some  adjectives  have  sha  instead  of  sain  their 
terminations,  e.  g.  yntashangy  **  good,**  making  yutashanu^ 
yutasliani,  etc.  The  difference  is  unimportant,  as  s  and 
sk  freely  interchange  in  this  language  ;  and  not  improbably 
some  speakers  might  pronounce  with  an  s  what  we  happen 
only  to  have  heard  pronounced  with  an  s/t,  and  vice 
versa. 

158. — Among  the  crowd  of  adjectives,  two — hushan 
and  fjvtang — call  for  special  mention,  because  utilised  in 
the    conjugation   of  verbs,   the   former   to  express   desire 
(=Jap.  till),  the  latter  appearance  (=Jap....ad  da). 

The  non-^iflfori'ed  form  fushang  is  rare: — Fmliako  nlraniT 
"Don't  you  want  it?'*  in  which  we  recognise  the  Jap.  words 
Hoihiku  wa  nai  kat  though  not  a  little  disguised.  For  the 
Modern  Jap.  desiderative  termination  tat,  see  Aston,  p.  164. 
Archaic  Japanese  used  hoshiki  as  Luch.  uses  the  kindred  word 
fuihang.  Thus  the  early  Jap.  authors  have  aramahoshikit 
•*  want  to  be ;"  mimahoshiki^  *•  want  to  see,"  from  aru^  ••  to 
be,"  and  minit  "  to  see,"  respectively, — forms  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  modern  language,  though  the 
independent  adjective  hoshii^  **  desirous,"  is  left  (conf.  Aston,  p. 
155).  Japanese  philologists  talk  of  a  desiderative  suffix  mahoghiki ; 
but  this  has  no  real  existence,  the  via  being  really  part  and  parcel 
of  the  preceding  verb.-— Gisany  seems  to  have  no  Jap.  kindred. 
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159. — Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  bughang 
and  gming : — 


Vhichi'hushang, 
Chichi- bushako  ncrang, 

Nai-bushi\rd. 

» 

Numi'hushakd  neng. 


1  want  to  hear. 
I  do  not  want  to  hear. 
If  you  wish  to  go. 
I  don't  want  to  drink. 


r^  1     1     *  J-    t '    't  -         )      It  doesn  t  look  as  if  it 

Duku  kazi  fuchi-gikung  yicnn.     \        , ,  ,  .    , 

*'        •^        *^      )  would  be  very  windy. 


Achd  taehu'  kutu,  yi  tinchi 
ni  juishi-hushaihud. 
(for  hicshu-yabV  ad). 


As  I  am  starting  to- 
morrow, I  l)ope  it  will  be 
fine  weather. 


Observe  that  in  Luch.,  liishanfjis  snffixed  to  the  Indefinite  Form 
(t  form)  of  the  verb,  whereas  hoshiki  in  Archaic  Jap.  reqoires 
before  it  the  '*  Negative  Base  "  (a  form,  in  this  special  case  ma  form). 
We  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Aston  omiis 
this  nia  form  at  the  bottom  of  bis  p.  168,  and  also  in  the  paradigm  on 
p.  172  (conf.  also  his  p.  155,  s.  v.  ahonhiki). 


iVfZ  tltdng  nukutoru 
{lit.  Jap.)  Nani  hitotsu-mo  nokottc-iru 
muno  nerangte-gisang. 
mono-wa  uakatta-sO-da. 


It  turned  out  that 
there  was  not  a 
single  thing  of  any 
kind  left. 


I  He  is  said  to  have 
pardoned    the  thief, 

^alleging  as  his  rea- 
son the  fellow's  ex- 
treme cleverness. 


**  Unu  nustulu  fin  se-chi 
(lit  Jap.)  Sono  nusu-bito  no  sai-chi, 
nu  duttu  unuissa'  **  ndi  ic/m*, 
no  zutto  onioshiroi  "  to  itte, 
yuritcfie-gutaiig. 
yurushita  soda. 

Acha  nqkai  hunt  \  tx  u  xi    ^    xi.     j 

(Ut.  Jap.)  AHhita  ye  funo       \  ^*   ^°*^^   '*'^"»  "»»*  *^«  ^^' 
njaahuHC  nudci-gUa 
dasu-koto-wa  nobi-s6 
yablng. 
da  gozaimasn. 


-parture  of  the  ship  is  put  off 
till  to-morrow. 


The  e  inflection  to  which  gitang  is  mostly  Hufljzed,  coincides 
with  the  Isolated  State  of  the  Gerund  in  the  Positive  Voice,  and 
with  an  inflection  modelled  on  the  same  in  the  Negative  Voice,  but 
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which  has  not  been  otherwise  met  with.  Thos  ynruehey  nirangte  in 
the  first  two  of  the  preceding  examples,  are  derived  respectively  from 
yurushnng,  ''to  forgive,"  and  n^rangy  '*  not  to  be.'*  This  construc- 
tion gives  a  past  sense,  corresponding  to  Jap ta  no  dn.    In  the 

third  example,  to  which  no  parallels  have  come  under  our  notice, 
an  i  is  agglutinated  to  the  Isolated  Gerund  form  (nude,  from  iiubung, 
lit.  "to  be  in  a  state  of  put-offedness, "  Jap.  nobiru),  apparently 
in  order  to  render  the  sense  6t  the  present  tense,  which  is  effected 
in  Jap.  by  suffixing  si)  da  to  the  Indefinite  Form  of  the  verb, — 
here  nobi-sd  da.  The  divergence  of  Luch.  from  Jap.  idiom  is 
here  striking,  and  the  origin  of  the  Luch.  forms  has  not  yet  been 
•ascertained.  Even  nouns,  it  would  seem,  admit  of  the  e  in- 
flection, as  ani  from  ang,  **  thus." 

160. — A  few  adjectives  have  been  met  with  which 
are  alike  irregular  and  defective.  Ohly  **  blue  **  or 
**  green,"  has  but  one  other  form,  otteny.  The  two  divide 
the  whole  work  between  them,  but  on  what  principle  is 
not  clear  : — 

Onl-bana,  A  blue  flower. 

Kunu  hand  one.  This  flower  is  blue. 

Orii  aratig.  It  is  not  blue. 

Ott&ng  natang.  It  has  become  blue. 

May  we  assume  a  connection  between  ora  and  Jap.  aot,  "blue  '* 
or  •*  green,"  notwithstanding  their  outward  dissimilarity  ?  The 
Lnoh.  rfi  is  here  probably  a  mere  termination ;  so  is  Jap.  t.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  Jap.  diphthong  aa  is  often  represented  in 
Luch.  by  <>,  and  we  infer  that  ao  might  also  be  so  represented. 

Matting y  **  round,"  has  no  other  form  except  mattcno, 
denoting  the  Isolated  State  : — 


Matting  shong. 
(lit.  Jap.;  Marui  shite  iru. 


It  is  round. 


Mattino  lurang.  )  ^  jg  ^ot  round, 

(lit.  Jap.)  Marukn-wa  nai.  j 
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One  may  also  say  marukd  nerang,  borrowing  help  from  the 
synonymous  adjective  marusang,  Lachaan  mattinffj  "  roand,' 
reminds  us  of  Jap.  mattakt,  '*  complete  "  and  mattakUf  "  quite,"  the 
ideas  of  roundness  and  completeness  n  atnrally  passing  into  each 
other.  Indeed,  modern  Japanese  often  expresses  the  sense  of 
completeness  by  the  use  of  the  word  marui,  "  round,*'  as  maru- 
yakcy  *'  totally  destroyed  by  fire ;"  maru  de,  •*  quite." 

Similar  to  mattemf  are  dateng,  <4arge/'  and  kutingf 
"  small/'     (These  words  have  no  Jap.  kin.) 

Irregular  in  a  different  way  is  yl,  **  good,"  with  no 
other  form  but  the  Adverbial  Form  yu.  Perhaps  these  are 
borrowed  from  modern  colloq.  Jap.  ii  and  yd  respectively. 

161. — A  far  more  important  irregular  and  defective 
adjective  is  gutdruy  **liko,"  "similar,"  which  possesses  no- 
other  mood  or  tense  than  the  Attributive  Present  here  given. 
An  irregular  stem-form,  gtUu  (Isolated  State  tjiUd)^  partly 
supplies  its  deficiencies  (conf.  1i  69)  : — 

Kung  gutoru  sung. 
(lit.  Jap.)  Kono  gotoki  son. 


-  Such  a  loss  as  this. 


Knhd  nde  nu  gutu  sshi 
(lit.  Jap.)  Kumo  nado  no  gotoku  shite 
tutsikatota'  kutu. 
(     ?     )   kara. 


As  he  sprawled 
like  a  spider. 


Outoi'u  is  doubtless  connected  with  Classical  Jap.  gotoki,  whioh 

also  is  defective.     The  way  of  construing  the  word  in  the  two 

languages  differs  however  ;  and  in  Modern  Colloquial  Jap.,  gotoki 

is  no  longer  used.    The  Jap.  equivalents  of  the  above  expression* 

would  be : — 

( Class.  Kaku  no  gotoki  sou. 

[  Colloq.  Konna  son. 

(Class.  Kumo  no  gotoku 

\  Colloq.  Kumo  no  yo  ni 

Tatnkatota*  (Present,  tatnikatdyung)  has  no  Japanese  equivalent,, 
but  it  signifies  *'  to  sprawl." 

With  a  negative  verb,  gutu  means  "  without,"  as  Hardng 
gutu  tatchang,  **  He  has  goue  away  without  paying." 
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162. — Lttchuan  often  uses  a  noun  or  a  verb  where 
European  idiom  would  require  an  adjective.  In  this  it  but 
agrees  with  Japanese  and  other  Far-Eastern  languages 
generally,  thus : — 


chura-gt,  lit,  **  beauty  tree,*'  i.e.  **  a  beautiful  tree. 


i> 


Gi  is  the  Nigoi'Ved  form  of  A;!,  *'  tree  "  (Jap.  ki).  Chura  suggests 
the  Class.  Jap.  keura  or  kiyoraka^  which  means  *'pure,"  "lovely,** 
"  charming  *'  (the  German  hold  best  renders  it).  Luchuan  chura  is 
constantly  heard  in  the  expression  ehura-kdffii  lit.  *'a  pretty  face,'* 
i.  e.  "a  pretty  girl." 

ya  na  kagl,     **  an  ugly  face,**  "  an  ugly  woman.** 
ya  na  din-chi,  **  bad  weather." 

Ya  na  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Jap.  iya  fia,  "  disagreable.'* 
The  Nigori*ing  of  tin-ehi  (Jap.  ten-ki),  "  weather,"  is  pecuUar  to 
Luchuan.  Na  is  comparatively  rare  in  Luch.,  which  sometimes  has 
the  more  original  ni  am,  as  sizika  ni  at  tukunt^  '*  a  quiet  place,"  and 
most  frequently  the  postposition  nu^  as  in  the  next  examples. 

kiUeng  nu  Icuni,      **  a  small  country.'* 
iini'ini  nil  vnmu,  "  various  things.'* 

The  Colloquial  Japanese  equivalents  would  be  chiisa  na  kuni^ . 
iro^n  na  mono. 

tcikiga  nu  uya,  **  the  male  parent,*'  i.e.  **  father.** 

chi  nu  chichoru  fUkil-ning,       ) 

ha  sharp-witted  servant, 
(lit.  Jap.)  ki  no  kute-iru  hoko-ninj 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  divergence  from  European  idiom, 
this  division  of  our  subject  is  so  simple  to  specialists  that  we  would 
only  invite  them  to  compare  the  more  detailed  account  given  of 
Japanese  *•  Quasi- Adjectives  "  in  T[1f  196  et  seq,  of  the  •*  Colloq. 
Jap.  Handbook." 


•  168. — Luchuan,  like  all  Far-Eastern  languages,  lacks 
special  forms  for  what  European  grammarians  term  *^  the 
Comparison   of  Adjectives,'*   and  for  the  most  part  avoids 
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all  sach  idioms.  When,  however,  a  comparison  mast 
perforce  be  made,  it  is  managed  by  means  of  the  word 
yakd  (Aggregated  Form,  yakany),  **  than,"  thus : — 

\That  one  is  better 
zr    '      1  -       -        1  •  than  this,  more  lit, 

rv,   f  "'^  r     '  "'■'  "'  w  '-'A^l^is   than    as  for, 

(lit.Jap.)Koreyori.wa,arewama8hiKj^^^    ^^    for,   pre^ 

jferable  [is]. 


Kazi  fl-jl  y (thing  sizika  y'ati.  I  even     less 


\  There  being 


(lit.  Jap.)  Kaze  hei-zei  yori-mo  shizuka  do  atto 


wind  than 
usual. 


There  is  no  connection  between  the  Luch.  term  for**  than*' 
and  its  Jap.  equivalent  yori,  though  the  two  correspond  closely  in 
sense.  All  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  yohd  muHt  bo  an  Isolated 
Form,  of  which  the  corresi)onding  Plain  Form  wonld  be  ynka.  This 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  short  a  of  the  Aggregated  Form 
■  yakavg.  For  thin  reason  we  render  ^a/rd  into  Japanese  not  by 
j/ori,  but  by  yon  tea. 

For  the  whole  subject  of  the  comparison  of   adjectives,    see 
H  If  211,  et  seq.,  of  the  •♦Collofj.  Jap.  Handbook." 


164. — The  word  mashi,  given  in  the  last  example  but 
one,  is  much  more  extensively  used  than  in  Japanese : — 

Ichuse  mashi,  )  It  will  be  better  to  go,  more  lit,^ 

(lit.  Jap.)  Iku-wa  mashi     j  To  go  is  preferable. 

/Ti    T      \  AT    1  •  1     o      f  Won  t  it  be  best  ? 

(lit.  Jap.)  Mashi- wa  aranu-ka  ?     ) 


In  idiomatic  Jap.  these  sentences  would  run  quite  differently, 
viz.  Iku  ho  ga  Hi  and  li  ja  nai  kaf  The  very  common  Jap. 
idiom  ho  ga  ti  is  always  rendered  in  Luch.  by  m€uhL  Mashi,  as 
we  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader,  is  an  Isolated  Form. 
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165. — A  sort  of  superlative  is  obtained  by  prefixing 
duttu  or  dfidUf  **  very,"  **  quite,"  hence  with  a  negative 
verb  "not  at  all."— 

DtUtu  takasang.  "  It  is  very  dear." 

Vre  duttu  wakaraiuj.  "  I  don't  understand  that  at  all." 

I  am  very  fond 

of  liquor. 


Waniie   dudu  saki  sichong, 
(lit.  Jap.)  Ware-wa  zutto  sake  suite-iru 


Jap.  zutto,  wbich  we  have  used  in  the  literal  translation, 
signifies  *' straight  on,"  "right  ahead."  All  such  sentences  are 
rendered  in  idiomatic  Japanese  quite  differently.  The  three  given 
above  would  be 

Tai-hen  ni  takai. 

Sore  wa  sukoshi  mo  tcakaranai. 

Wataknshi  wa,  tai-hen  ni  sake  ga  suki, 

Advebbs.  \,  ■ . 

166. — The  adverbial  form  of  the  adjective  serves 
to  render  most  European  Adverbs  of  Manner,  as  tuku^ 
**  distantly  ;  "  felnif  **  quickly."  Remark,  however,  that 
as  this  form  accompanies  verbs  in  general — even  such  as 
"to  become,"  "to  seem,"  "to  sound,"  which  European 
languages  construe  with  adjectives — the  ku  form  must  be 
translated  either  by  an  adverb  or  by  an  adjective  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  Japanese  and  Korean. 


Herewith  some  examples  : — 

Avd  >m  uhoku  huti, 
(lit.  Jap.)  Ame  no  oku  futte 


Bainiiig  hard,  more  lit. 
Rain  falling  greatly. 


Na  tucking  usiku  nato*  kxitu. 
(lit.  Jap.)  Mo  toki-mo  osoku  natte-iru  kara 


Because  it  is 
already  late. 
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More  lit.    Because  the  time  too  has  already  become 
slow. 


Chiu-ya  duttu  atdku 
(lit.  Jap.)  Kyo  wa  zutto  atsuku 
natoijablng, 
nattc-iru  dc  gozaimasu 


It  has  got  very  hot 
to-day. 


167. — The  only  exception  to  the  above  role  is  offered 
by  the  verb  **  to  be,"  which  is  construed,  not  with  the 
Adverbial  Form,  but  with  the  Abstract  Noun  in  sa.  We 
have  already  seen  that  tnsang  probably  stands  for  tiUa 
ang. 

The  polite  equivalent  of  ang,  **  to  be,*'  viz.  yahintj^ 
shows  the  same  construction  : — 


Sidasha   yahhig, 
(lit.  Jap.)  Suzushii  de  goznimasu 


It  is  cool. 


Wiruhisa  yabltang,  ) 

\  It  was  amusmg. 
(lit.  Jap.)  Omoshiroi  de  gozaimashita  j 

Such  contractions  as  fesehlng,  for  fesa  yabing,  are 
frequent. 

In  the  sabject-matter  of  this  paragraph,  Luchuan  is  peculiar  ; 
for  Japanese  makes  no  such  exception  of  the  substantive  verb, 
nor  ever  did  so  even  in  early  times,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of 
arut  *'  to  be,"  with  the  Adverbial  Fonn  to  make  up  the  adjective 
conjugation.  The  examples  in  the  text  would  run  thus  in  idiomatic 
Japanese, — Suzushin  pozaimasUf  Omonhiro  (lozaimashita^  0  hayo 
gozaimasu, 

168. — Many  other  Luchuan  words  answering  to  our 
adverbs  are  really  nouns.  Such  are  huma,  "here;*' 
shichay  **  below;*'  nama,    **  now  ;*' c/i  til,    **  to-day;**  sigu^ 
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''forthwith;**  ang,  **thus;"  vidf  ** where?"  etc.,  etc. 
fieveral  of  these  possess  the  Isolated  State  and  admit  post- 
positions after  them,  like  noans  in  general,  thus  : 

kumay  **  here**;  ktimd,  **  as  for  here*';  kuma  ngkai, 
"  hither," 

mdf*^  where  ?  **  md  ngkai  f  **  whither  ?  '*  md  karaf 
•**  whence  ?'* 


169. — Parts  of  the  verb,  especially  gerunds,  sometimes 
correspond  to  our  Adverbs.  Keie,  the  Luchuan  for  "con- 
trariwise/* is  an  instance,  it  being  really  the  Isolated  State 
of  keti,  a  gerund  regularly  obtained  from  keyu^ig,  itself  a 
verb  properly  meaning  **  to  return.** 

The  Jap.  kaette,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  corresponds  to 
Lnch.  kete,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  Plain,  not  Isolated. 


170. — Certain  reduplicated  words  are  eriiployed  adver- 
bially. Such  are  yaai-yasif  **  easily  ;"  zing-zimjt  **  gradual- 
ly **  (Jap.  dan-dan^  the  Chinese  fSi  tuaiiy  lit.  *•  section,'* 
hence  **  step**).  By  an  easy  transition  we  pass  to  such 
onomatopoetic  adverbs  as  sari-zari  descriptive  of  spick  and 
spanness,  kmig-kong  which  imitates  the  gurgling  sound 
'  made  in  drinking,  Uon  denoting  the  appearance  of  tears 
trickling  down,  etc.,  etc. 

171. — Furthermore  there  exist  numerous  compounds 
.and  Adverbial  Phrases,  such  as  nawa-sachi,  lit.  "now  before,*' 
i.  e.  "  recently  ;*'  chd  shi  .^  lit.  "  what  by  ?'*  i.  e.  "  how  ?*' 
ang  shi,  lit.  **  thus  doing,**  i.  e.  **  thus.*' 


The  spirit  of    all  this    is   in    accord     with    Japanese,    thoug 
the  actual  words  differ  in  a  curiously  large  number  oi  instances, — 
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not  only  the  onomatopes  which  would  be  easily  aeoonnied  to,. 
but  even  some  of  the  terms  for  the  clearest  and  most  fundamentel 
ideas.    Compare,  for  instauce, 


Luch. 

Jap. 

ama 

a»uko,    toko 

•'  there  " 

kuma 

koko 

**  here  " 

mdf 

doko  f  (class,  idzitko) 

"where?" 

navia 

inia 

••  now  " 

nd 

mo 

**  already  *' 

ife  or  ufe 

tukoshi 

"  little."  "  sUghtly*" 

majung 

tomo  nif  is-sho 

"together" 

yine     \ 
mane    j 

aruiwa               "  in  some  cases/'  "perhaps"' 

aiig 

ko 

"  thus  " 

did  shi  f 

do  (shite)  f 

"how?" 

Doubtless  in  some  even  of  these,  correspondences  may  be 
traced.  Ma  means  "  space "  in  early  Japanese,  while  ko  means 
"place."  A  comparison  of  such  words  as  kuma  osid  koko^ naima 
and  tma,  etc.,  would  therefore  seem  to  show  the  consistent  retention 
of  the  former  by  Luchuan  and  the  general  retention  of  the  latter 
by  Japanese,  a  noteworthy  point  being  that  Japanese  singles  oat 
an  idea  denoting  time  to  be  represented  by  the  help  of  the  term 
signifying  "space"  (t77ui,  which  means  "now").  We  have  given 
ang  and  ko  in  the  above  list  as  respectively  the  Luch.  and  the  Jap. 
word  for  "  thus."  There  are,  however,  others.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  existence  of  three  words  for  "  this  "  and  "  that,"  aooording 
to  degrees  of  remoteness,  viz. 


Luch. 

Jap. 

kunu 

^0710 

"  this  " 

nnu 

8ono 

"that"  (nearer) 

ann 

ano 

"that"  (further) 

it  would  be  natural  to  expect  three  corresponding  adverbs  for 
"  thus ;"  aud  such  accordingly  we  find  in  Japanese.  Laohoan  hfts 
only  two,  and  what  is  stranger  still,  inverts  their  use,  thus : 


Luch. 

Jap. 

ang 

ko 

"thus"  (in  this  way) 

(wanting) 

to 

"  thus  "  (in  that  way) 

kang 

a 

do.             do. 
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We  must  remember,  however,  that  Ciassieal  Japanese  possessed 
a  fourth  pronoun  Xrano,  meaning  '*that**  (dietant),  to  which  the 
Luchuan  kang  may  be  related. 

Many  other  words  corresponding  to  our  adverbs  are  identical^ 
or  at  least  closely  related,  in  the  two  languages,  for  instance. 


Lach. 

Jap. 

wata 

mata 

'*  again  " 

mada 

mada 

"  not  yet " 

kannazi 

kanarazu 

**  positively  " 

itsi  f 

itsu  f 

"  when  ?" 

172. — **  Yes  '*  is  n  !  in  Luchuan  ;  "  no  **  is  i  /  both 
bemg  of  the  nature  of  interjections. 

Extremely  ancient  ones,  5,  the  Jap.  equivalent  of  Luch.  tl,  being 
found  in  the  earliest  Shinto  liturgies  and  never  since,  while  i,*'  no," 
finds  its  Jap.  kith  and  kin  in  such  Archaic  and  Classical  words  as 
tna,  *'  no  ;''  huimUt  "  to  deny  ;"  iyagaruy  '*  to  dislike  ;**  iyathikit 
"  despicable." 

Ang  debiniy  lit.  **  it  is  thus/*  and  ayahirang^  **  there  is  not," 
are  polite  periphrases  in  common  use  for  the  expression 
of  assent  and  dissent  respectively. 

Couf.  Jap.  8ayd  de  gozaimatu^  '*  that  is  so,"  and  soja  nai"  that 
is  not  so." 

178. — By  putting  together  the  gist  of  the  six  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen  that  Adverbs  fonn 
no  special  category  in  this  language,  their  functions  being 
taken  over  by  other  parts  of  speech. 

Conjunctions. 

174. — A  similar  remark  applies  to  Conjunctions  in  all 
Far-Eastern  languages.  Some  of  the  words  translated  by 
our  Conjunctions  are  nouns  pure  and  simple,  for  instance, 
ttikuni^  **  where,*'  properly  **  place ;"  tuchi,  *•  when,"  pro- 
perly **  time  ;**  hd,  **  just  when  **  (slightly  more  precise  than 
txichi)y  properly  **  occasion.*' 

I9np.  rol.  JKZlii  -9. 
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Tukuru  and  tuchi  are  respectively  tokoro  and  toki  in  Japanese. 
Bd  does  not  there  fonction  as  a  conjunction,  though  the  oognate 
substantive  ha-aij  or  bayai^  exists. 


175. — Some  of  the  words  equivalent  to  European 
GoDJ  unctions  have  already  iigured  in  our  list  of  postpositions 
(Chap.  V).  Such  are  kutUt  "  because  ;'*  nakai,  "  whereas  ;" 
ndi,  ''  that."  In  other  cases  again  verbal  inflections  come 
to  the  rescue,  the  Hypothetical  Mood  replacing  our  **  if," 
the  Concessive  replacing  our  •*  although  *'  or  **  but,"  and 
the  Gerund  replacing  our  **  and"  in  the  correlation  of  two 
verbs.  Two  substantives  connected  by  **  and  "  in  English 
are  in  Luchnan  simply  placed  side  by  side,  as  tdkiga 
winagu,  **  men  and  women." 

Compare  some  of  the  observations  on  the  verb  in  Chap.  YII, 
especially  ^11  117,  119,  and  120;  also  the  account  given  of  Japanese 
Conjunctions  in  the  *'  CoUoq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  •i1[  38:)-391. 

Interjections. 

176. — Such  exclamations  as  df  **ah!"  and  yya/ 
"alas!"  are  self-explanatory,  tl,  "yes,"  and  f,  "no,"  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  1.  172,  while  others  have  appeared 
in  Chapter  Y  under  the  heading  of  Postpositions.  Such  are 
dd  (H  68),  nd  (^i  71),  and  //a  (1i  88).  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  the  languages  of  this  class — Luchuan,  Japanese, 
Korean — to  employ  final  expletives  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  emphasis  to  the  expression. 


(  181  ) 
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177. — Construction — the  order  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence— follows  the  same  unalterable  rule  as  in  Japanese, 
£orean,  and  the  Altaic  languages  generally,  that  is  to  say, 
that  every  qualifying  word  must  precede  the  word  it  qualifies, 
every  dependent  clause  must  precede  the  principal  clause, 
and  the  chief  verb  round  off  the  entire  sentence,  which  is 
often  of  great  length  and  complexity. 

178. — Negation   is    managed    entirely    by    means   of 
negative  inflections  of  the  verb  and  adjective,  as  in  Japanese. 

The  extremely  important  subjeot  of  syntax  (including  negation) 
will  be  found  treated  in  the  "  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook,"  Chap.  XII. 


179. — Luchuan  differs  from  Modern  Japanese  in  its 
treatment  both  of  the  Nominative  and  Accusative.  It  has 
no  special  Accusative  particle  answering  to  Japanese  wo. 
It  simply  leaves  the  accusative  relation  to  the  mind,  as  we 
do  in  English,  without  any  grammatical  apparatus  to 
denote  it,  for  instance, 

Mishi  kanung  (Jap.  meshi  wo  kuu),  **  to  eat  rice.** 
Sometimes  the  accusative  word  is  put  in  the  Isolated 
State ;  but  this  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
It  is  accordingly  more  common  in  negative  than  in  positive 
phrases,  thus  : 


Sake  sikang, 
(lit.  Jap.)  Sake  wa,  sukanu 


I  don't  like  rice-beer  (idiomatic 
Jap.  Sake  wa  kirai). 


Conf,  beginning  of  Chap.  V  of  this  Essay,  and   ^  130  of  the 
**  Colloq.  Jap.  Handbook." 
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With  regard  to  the  Nominative  relation,  which  Modem 
Colloquial  Japanese  mostly  indicates  hy  means  of  the 
postposition  ga  (originally  a  sign  not  of  the  Nominative, 
but  of  the  Genitive),  Luchuan  offers  a  choice  between  three 
modes  of  expression.  Either  the  subject  appears  alone 
without  any  particle,  as  so  frequently  in  Classical  Japanesey 
thus  forming  a  true  nominative  to  the  verb ;  or  secondly,, 
the  genitive  particle  nu  (=Jap.  no)  is  saffixed,  also  as  in 
Classical  Japanese ;  while  thirdly,  the  particle  ga  may  be- 
used,  as  in  Colloquial  Japanese.     Thus, 

IXda  aijatong  \ 

Tula  nu  wjat^ng  ^The  son  has  risen 

Tula  (ja  agatong  J 

are  all  equally  admissible.  The  first  two  are,  howevery. 
more  usual  than  the  third.  In  all  three  cases  the  verb 
^appears  normally  iu  the  Conclusive  Form. 

Differing  herein  from  Classioal  Japanese,  where  the  Conoloaive 
Form  can  follow  only  on  the  true  Nominative,  the  Genitive-Nomina- 
tive requiring  the  verb  in  the  Attributive  Form.  In  OdUoqnlal 
Japanese,  which  does  not  diBtingoish  the  Conclutive  from  the  Attii- 
Jbutive,  no  such  question  of  **  government  "  arises. 


180. — The  form  of  the  predicative  verb  is  affected  bjr 
considerations  that  have  been  set  forth  at  length  on  pp. 
66  et  seq,,  reference  to  which  will  show  that  the  ** Conclusive/*^ 
which  is  the  predicative  form  proper,  gives  way  to  other 
forms  in  certain  cases  requiring  a  different  "  government, '•" 
The  pages  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  should  be  carefully 
studied,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult,  part  of  Luchuan  Syntax. 

Luchuan  herein  carries  out  with  greater  elaborateness  a  system 
which  existed  in  Classioal  Japanese,  but  has  dropped  out  of  the 
Modern  spoken  language  of  Japan. 
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181. — Interrogation  is  managed  partly  by  means  of 
special  inflections  of  the  verb  and  adjective,  partly  by  the 
help  of  particles,  partly  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  methods. 

The  complications  of  Lachaan  grammar  in  this  particular  afford 
A  oorions  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Japanese,  where  the  interro- 
gative mode  of  speech  is  always  indicated  by  the  particle  ka  placed 
After  the  verb,  ka  being  omissible  at  pleasure  when  the  sentence  con- 
tains any  other  interrogative  word,  such  as  *'who?'*  or  "when?" 
^See  *'  CoUoq.  Jap.  Handbbok,"  II  95.)  A  glimpse  of  possible  earlier 
•oomplicatlons  in  Japanese  is  given  by  the  existence  of  the  particle 
yUf  which  was  used  concurrently  with  ka  during  classical  times. 
There  is  also  a  claasioal  particle  ani,  which,  placed  *'  at  the  beginning 
of  an  interrogative  clause,  shows  that  a  negative  reply  is  expected  " 
(**  Aston,"  p.  135),  and  which  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  negative 
interrogative  inflection  of  Luchuan  verbs  in  the  present  tense, — 
turanit  nirani,  etc., — and  also  of  one  of  the  negative  particles  in 
Korean.    This  ani  has  altogether  vanished  from  Colloquial  Japanese. 


182. — The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Interrogative 
modes  of  speech : 

I.  Nouns — using  that  word  in  the  wide  sense  required 
by  Luchuan  grammar,  so  as  to  include  pronouns,  and  even 
^certain  numerals  and  adverbs — are  made  Interrogative  by 
£s  change  of  termination,  as 

Positive;  Interrogative. 

i\ji,  a  thorn  ;     7ijl  f  a  thorn  ? 

td'HU'Chiiifff      maize ;       to-nu-chinui  f      maize  ? 

The  rules  for  these  changes  will  be  found  on  p.  41. 
Compare  also  pp.  42-8. 

n.  The  present  and  past  indicative  tenses  of  verbs 
and  adjectives  have  Interrogative  Forms,  ending  in  m»,  U^ 
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01  ni,  according  to  fixed  rule  (see  pp.  66,  85,  86»  and  95).- 
These  afford  the  means  of  Interrogation  which  is  in  most 
constant  use.    Here  are  a  few  examples  : — 


Mashe  arani  f 
(lit.  Jap.)  Mashi-wa  aranu  ka  ? 

C/  mi'kaki  mulicbitl  f 


I  Isn't  it 


better  ? 


TJ  tni'kaki  mx^Mbitl  f  I  Did  von  see  it  ? 

(lit.  Jap.)  0  me-gake  nasatta  ka  ?  j        ^ 

ImenMrangtlt  I  Wasn't  he  at  home  ? 

(Jap. )  Irassharunakatta  ka  ?  J 

Angy'ayalhnif  I  Is  that  80? 

(Jap.)  S6  de  gozaimasu  ka  ?  j 

(Ut.  S)  TrbaCmtTotte-iru  ka?  )  Have  you  any  tobacco? 


Vnjo  hunc-i  shi-mishemi  f 
(lit.  Jap.)    Anata-wa,   funa-yoi   shi- 
nnsaru  ka  ? 


Do  you  get  seasick  ? 


Chicluisami  f  \  Is  it  near  ?  or  Is  it  the 

(Jap.)  Chikai  ka  ?  )     nearer  of  the  two  ? 


III.  Definite  questions  respecting  the  future  are  asked 
by  means  of  the  Interrogative  form  of  the  Present  Tense. 
When,  however,  there  is  any  hesitation  or  uncertainty, 
a  compound  idiom  is  used,  with  the  verb  or  ac^ective  in 
one  of  the  forms  illustrated  in  the  following  examples.  Jhis 
idiom  includes  the  Interrogative  particle  ga  (equivalent  to 
Japanese  Ua)  and  a  special  form  in  ira  with  which  the  verbs- 
shungf  ''to  do,*'  and  the  substantive  verbs  ayaHng,Mid 
ituyalnng,  "  to  be  "  (Honor.),  are  furnished. 

Notice  the  distinction  between  the  assertive  Futures  Bhabiray 
ayabira  (with  short  i),  and  the  interrogative  Futures  ihabirat  ayablrut 
(with  long  i). 
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What  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  Future  Past 
Interrogative  is  denoted  by  a  similar  idiom  in  which  ttara  is 
the  termination.  Sliablray  sfiabitara,  ayablra,  and  ayalntara 
(less  often  tniyabiray  tvuyabUara),  are  thus  the  symbols  of 
this  mode  of  speech,  which  m^y  be  literally  rendered  in 
Japanese  hy., .'mashd  ka  eaid,..maskitar6  ka, — less  satisfiEU)- 
torily  in  English  by  translations  varying  according  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case  : — 

Tui  qa  shahlra  f  )  au  n  t  *  i  ^  •*  o 

(Jap.)  Torimasho  ka  ?  P^*^  ^  **''«  '*  ' 

/T      \  V  1,  u     1    o        f  Shall  I  have  him  called  ? 

(Jap.)  Yobftsemasho  ka?        ) 

Na  kahiormig  ga  ayalnra  f  |Do  you  think  we  shan't 
(Jap.)  Mo  ma  ni  aimasumai  ka  ?     j      be  in  time  ? 

Winkisha  ga  ayalntara  f  \.         I't  m      '{  h 

(Jap.)  Omoshiro  gozaimashitarO  ka  ?j  gen^amusinT?)     *''* 


U  waka  mishe  ga  nliablra  f 
(Jap.)  O  wakari  nasaimashitaro  ka  ? 


Do  you  understand  ? 
(more  lit.  Have  yoa 
perhaps  deigned  to 
understand  ?) 


(Jap.)'DewtTrima8u  ka  ?     }  ^^  '*  [P^'-'"'P«3  '^^^^  ^ 


Somewhat  analogous,  though  not  identical,  are  such  expressions* 
as  the  following,  which  are  less  used  and  have  a  more  Japanese 
ring  about  them : — 

(JapfllTgo^^'rhi^  1  (I   know    not)     at .  whaU 


ga  yatara  (*hiriyahirangni  ga) 

de  atta  ka  (shirimasen  ga ) , 


epoch  the  man  lived,  i,  e. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  man.  • 


Ama  ga  y'ara,  kuma  ga  y^ara,  \ 

(Jap.)  Asnko  yan».  koko  yara  J  ^»'^*'  *««'  <"  »"»"• 
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lY.  The  Interrogative  infleetions  are  often  replaced  by 
the  Interrogative  particle  ga,  suffixed  in  the  case  of  verbs  to 
the  Apocopated  Form,  and  nsaaliy  strengthened  by  th* 
addition  of  the  emphatic  particle  ya.  This  fourth  method 
of  markiug  interrogation  is  resorted  to  chiefly  when  tke 
<^laose  already  contains  some  such  interrogative  word  aa 
**  who  ?  ''  *•  which  ?  **  **  how  ?  '*  etc  :— 


Chd  shu'  ga  f  )  What  shall  we  do  ?      (IdUmu 

,,..    -      ,  ^T     .  ,     «       \Jap.  Do  shimasho?  or  ShiyO 

(lit.  Jap. )  Nam  suru  ka  ?      ]  g^^  ^^  j 

Dziro  mashi  gaf  |  Which   is  the  best  ?     (Idionu 

{lit.  Jap.)  Dochi  mashi  ka?  ]jap,  Dochi  ga  ii?) 

More  politely,    Dziro  mashi  y^amishe*  ga  f  (or  Dziro 
mashi  y^aumhehV  ga  f) 

Kumd,  ml  ndi  ynt  tiikuru  gatjdf     )  Wh^t  is  this  place 
(Jap.)  Koko  wa,  nan  to  iu  tokoro  ka  ne  ?  J  called  ? 

Md  ngkai  imenshehV  aa  f     \  „^  .      ^ 

{Jap.)  Doko  ye  irassharu  L  ?     [  ^*'"  *"  >'""  8°"8  ' 

Chang  gutdru  tukuru  y'a'  ga  f  )  What  sort  of  place 

(lit.  Jap.)  Noni  gotoki  tokoro  de  aru  ka  ?|  is  it  ? 


Ashi  nde  yaniachi  tcurang  ga  yd  /' 
(lit.    Jap.)   Asbi     nado    itamete-wa 
aranu  ka  ne  ? 


Hasn*t  it  hurt  its  foot 
or  something  ? 


Yutasha'  ga  yd  ?  1  t     i    n    •  1 1  « 

(Jap.)  Yoroshii  ka  iie  ?  P«  '*  *'^  "«'»* ' 


An  otherwise  anomalous  foim  in  tB  is  probably  best  referred  to 
this  heading,  thus : 

Kurcynu  nhditsukutV gaf  \      What    is     this 

i(lit  Jap.)  Eore-wa,  nan  de  tsukatte-aru  ka  ?        )  made  of  ? 

There  is  no  donbt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentenoe,  and  we 
think  ourselves  justified  in  explaining  UukutV  as  a  contraction  of 
tsukutid'  (./*is  made,"  a*  being  the  Apocopated  Form  of  aii^, 
*'  to  be"),  and  we  therefore  write  it  UnkntV  (with  an  apottroplM)- 
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For  the  origination  of  e  from  i-{-a  both  in  Japanese  and  Luchuan, 
see  ^If  17  and  41.  The  present  instance  and  those  there  quoted 
be}p  to  strpport  each  other. 

V.     Very  rarely  Interrogation  is  marked  by  wd,  suffixed 
io  nouns  or  to  the  conclusive  form  of  verbs,  as 

/T      V  A      ,    o  l^That  one? 

(Jap.)  Are  ka  ?  j 

Ichunq  naf  )  .  .  o 

( Jap. )  Iku  ka  ?  I  -^^  y°"  8°"*8  '^^^y  ^ 

<Japo1rte^kr?  '  )  Has  he  gone  away  ? 

What  may  be  the  special  shade  conTeyed  by  this  fifth  form  of 
Interrogation,  we  cannot  say. 

188. — Honorific  expressions  are  not,  in  Far-Eastern 
tongues,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  mere  occasional  flowers  of 
idietorie.  They  enter  more  or  less  into  every  sentence 
seadi  assume  grammatical  importance,  more  especially  by 
taking  the  place  of  personal  pronouns,  and  by  influencing 
the  forms  of  verbs. 

Conf.  **  Colloq.  Japanese  Handbook/'  Chap.  XI. 

The  Luchuan  Honorific  conjugations  of  verbs  have 
been  treated  of  on  pp.  101  et  seq.  The  following  is  a  very 
brief  synopsis  of  Honorific  modes  of  speech  generally  in 
this  language : — 

« 

I.  The  prefixes  u,  gu^  and  mi,  which  signify  literally 
***  honourable  **  or  "  august,**  are  almost  always  prefeiTed 
to  the  personal  pronouns  in  addressing  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal.  Thus  u  byo-chif  "your  illness  ;'*  mi  fUha,  '*your 
leg," — also  **  his  [or  her]  illness,**  **  his  [or  her]  leg,*' 
if  a  third  personage  superior  in  rank  to  either  speaker  is 
alluded  to. 

n.  The  Honorifio  verbal  eonjagation  in  yahlng,  equiva- 
lent to  mam  of  the  Japanese,,  is  often  intermixed  with  the 
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'*  To  Go  Out.**  Luchnan.  Japanese  2nd  Conjagation. 


Gonclnsive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 
Koio  Form 


njiyung  or  vjmg 
njiyuru  or  njiru 
njiyu*  or  njV 
f\^iyumi  or  vjimi 
i\jiyu»i  or  nji*i 
( wanting  ) 


Negative  Pres.      njirany 


Classical. 

idzu 
idzitru 

(wanting) 

idzure 

idenu 


Modern. 


deru 


denfai) 


"  To  Fall." 


Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 
Koso  Form 


Luchnan.  Japanese  8rd  Conjogatloii. 


Classical.        Modem. 


utittff 

utiru 

utV 

utiini 

utUi 

(wanting) 


Negative  Pr«s.       utinuttg 


ottu 
otiurti 

(wanting) 

otsure 

oehlnu 


■t)chiru 


oehin(ai) 


"  To  See." 


Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal  Noun 
Koto  Form 


Luohuan. 


n&ttg 

nfiru 

nfl* 

H&mi 

nfisi 

(wanting) 


Japanese  4th  Conjugatioii.* 
ClassicaL        Modern. 


) 


mtru 


Negative  Pres.      mirang 


'  (wanting) 
mire 

minu 


]. 

l-mini 

) 


nUH{ai) 


Of  the  various  remarks  which  the  above  paradigms  soggest, 
the  most  obvious  is  the  possession  by  Classical  Japanese  of  an 


•  Aston  (pp.  98,  et  seq.)  makes  a  single  conjugation — the  2nd — 
out  of  our  2nd  and  8rd.  Our  fourth  conjugation  (Aston's  Srd) 
•comprises  only  the  following  verbs  : — Wra,  "  to  dry  ;**  Mru^  "  to 
winnow;"  hiru,  *•  to  sneeze  ;**  iru,  *•  to  show  ;*' irii,  "to  melt;'* 
iVii,  "to  dwell;"  tceru,  "to  kick;"  Aim,  "to  clothe;"  Jirir«,  "ta 
see  ;*'  niru  to  "  resemble  ;**  nini,  "  to  boil."  In  Colloquial,  these 
all  fall  under  our  Srd  conj.,  excepting  kerut  which  falls  under  the  2nd. 
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inflection  absent  from  Laohuanf — wbat  we  have  termed  the  **  Koto 
Form,"  for  the  reason  that  it  replaces  the  Goneiasive  at  the  end 
of  any  sentence  containing  the  strongly  emphatic  particle  Koto 
(conf.  Aston*,  pp.  97,  141,  and  188,  Bule  II).  Thus,  to  repeat 
the  example  already  quoted  on  p.  74, 


Yorotu  no  yamai  ira, 
$mke  yori  koto  okore. 


It  is  from  stcong  drink  alone  that  all 
diseases  spring.  (Koto  Form  okore,  for 
Conclusive  okoni,) 


This  inflection  has  been  pretty  well  proved  to  be  a  specifloally 
Japanese  product,  which  fixed  itself  in  use  at  the  dawn  of  Japanese 
literature,  say  about  A.D.  700,  before  which  time  koto  had  governed 
the  verb  and  adjective  in  the  Attributive  Form,  exactly  as  the 
particle  zo  has  continued  to  do  in  the  written  language  down 
to  the  present  day.f 


The  Koto  inflection  seems  to  have  survived  in  the  Colloquial 
speech  of  the  people  to  a  late  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An 
attempt  at  its  explanation  is  made  by  Mr.  Aston  (pp.  96-7) ;  hot 
the  subject  deserves  further  attention  at  the  hands  of  Japanese 
specialists.  Secondly,  we  notice  the  tendency  of  Japanese  to 
oonfnse  the  Conelusive  aud  Attributive  Forms  together,  the  Attributive 
alone  surviving  at  the  present  day  to  do  duty  for  both.  Thirdly,  we 
see  that  Luchoan  inflects  all  verbs  alike,  though  possessing  more 
materials  for  the  conjugation  than  Japanese ;  and  fourthly,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  the  differences  between  the  various  Japanese 
conjugations  have  arisen  from  these  having  retained,  some  more, 
some  less,  of  the  original  structure. 


*  What  we  call  the  Koto  form,  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Aston 
the  "  Perfect." 

i  See  the  '*  Haribukuro"  one  of  a  set  of  philological  works 
issued  iu  splendid  format  by  the  Imperial  Household  Department,  in 
1893.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Fujiwara-no-Masazumi,  better 
known  as  Eamochi,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  Tempo 
period,  and  author  of  the  standard  edition  of  the  **  ManyOthft" 
entitled  ••  5Iunyd  Kogi." 
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Putting  the  Koto  Form  aside,  the  Japanese  Ist.  Gonj.  hfta  kept 
'  but  a  single  form  in  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Positive  mood,  viz.  torn, 
which  corresponds,  letter  for  letter,  to  the  Lnchuan  Apocopated 
.  Form  t\iyu\    The  negative  toranu  is  characterised,  like  Lnohnan 
turangt  by  the  vowel  a  that  precedes  the  final  nasal : — indeed  the 
Japanese  Negative  and  the   Luchuan    are   practically    identicaL 
The    2nd  Japanese    Conjugation  is    richer  than   the  1st,  having 
retained  down  to  the  end  of  the  Classical  period  the  distinctioii 
between  Conclusive  and  Attributive,  which  is,  however,  obliteiated 
in  the  Modem  Colloquial  speech  by  the  merging  of  the  Conclasive 
in  the  Attributive.    Curiously  enough,  the  single  form  of  Modem 
Japanese  agrees  better  with  the  Luchuan  Attributive  than  does  the 
older  Classical  form  of  the  same,  thus  substantiating  a  surmise  of 
Mr.  Aston's  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called  modern  form  many  really 
have  had  a  prior  antiquity  of  its  own.    A  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
2nd  Conj.  as  compared  with  the  1st — an  anomaly  as  compared  with 
Luchuan — is  encountered  when  we  come  to  the  formation  of  the 
Negative.     As  toru,   of  the  1st  Conj.,  has  the  Neg.  toranu,  corres- 
ponding to  Luch.  tuyung  (for  turvng)  and  turang  respectively;  so  we 
should  have  expected  idzurn^  of  the  2nd  Conj.,  to  make  the  Neg. 
idzuranut  or  in  the  Modern  Language  deranuy  conformably  with 
•the  analogy  of  Luchuan  njiyung  (for  njimng)  and  t^irang.    Instead 
of  this,  we  find  Classical  idenu,  Modern  deN{ai),    Similarly  in  the 
8rd  Conj.,  which  resembles  the  2nd  in  every  point  except  that  the 
stem  here  has  i  for  «,— a  distinction  naturally  unknown  to  Lachnaii 
where  Jap.  i  and  e  are  alike  represented  by  t.    Similarly,  too,  in  the 
4th  Conj.,  which  is  a  cross   between  the  1st  and  the  3rd,  as  it 
•resembles  the  Ist  in  having  but  a  single  form,  mint^  for  Conclasive 
and  Attributive,  while  in  the  Negative  Present  it  has,  not  miranUf 
but  minu^  after  the  pattern  of  the  3rd  Conj. 

Two  questions  now  ar'se,  which  are :— I.  Has  the  distinctioii 
between  the  four  Japanese  conjugations  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  language  ?  and  if  not,  then  IL  Which  oon- 
jugatiou  is  the  original  one  ?  The  elaborate  discussion  of  these 
questions  contained  in  a  footnote  to  pp.  98-99  of  Mr.  Aston*8 
Grammar,  dispenses  us  from  entering  into  the  whole  argument 
afresh,  though  we  may  perhaps,  be  able  to  cast  a  little  fresh 
light    on    it.*      If    then,    from  the  internal  evidence  of  Japanese 

*  Those  who  read  the  passage  of  Mr.  Aston's  work  here 
indicated  must,  if  they  would  avoid  confusion  of  ideas,  remember 
that  he  groups  what  we  style  the  2nd  and  3rd  conjugations  under 
a  single  heading,  by  him  called  the  2nd  conj.,  while  our  4th 
conj.,  as  alroa  iy  mentioned,  is  his  3rd. 
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alone,  Mr.  Aston  was  justified  in  assuming  the  original  oneness 
of  the  Japanese  conjugations,  all  the  better  assured  may  we  feel 
of  this  faot  when  we  find  Luchuan  pointing  the  same  way.  But  the 
Luchuan  evidence  obliges  us  here  to  draw  a  distinction.  Mr. 
Aston  claims  the  Ist  Conjugation  as  the  original  one;  and  this 
claim  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  if  by  **  First  Conjugation  *'  be 
denoted  that  scheme  of  flection  in  which  the  Negative  voice  is 
•characterised  by  the  vowel  a.  On  the  other  hand,  this  original 
**  First  Conjugation  "  would  have  included  that  bifurcation  of  the 
Conclusive  and  Attributive  forms  which  now  characterises  only 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Conjugations.  Two  Japanese  verbs,  generally 
classed  as  irregular,  remain  to  this  day  as  relics  of  what  seems 
to  have  once  been  the  standard  pattern  of  inflection, — the  original 
"  First  Conjugation.'*  We  mean  the  verbs  shinunt,  *•  to  die," 
and  twuni,  **  to  depart,"  which  exhibit  the  following  forms  : — 

Positive  Present.  Negative  Present. 

*  Conclusive  shinUf  inu  \     shinanu    and    inanu    with   charac- 

*  Attributive  thinuru,  inuru  )      teristic  a. 

The  Honorific  suffix  matUt  with  alternative  form  masurUj  and 
Negative  niastn  (for  masanu)^  approaches  the  same  standard,  as 
does  also  suru^  *'  to  do  **  (Classical  Olncl.  m^  Attrib.  snru),  its  Nega- 
tive sen  apparently  standing  for  sarif  as  Luchuan  has  the  regular 
Negative  taiigj  and  Japanese  usage  itself  vacillating  between  such 
derivative  forms  as  serarenu  and  sarenUf  sesastiru  and  sa^wu,  etc. 
In  fact  here,  as  in  many  other  languages,  it  is  to  the  so-called 
irregular  verbs  that  we  must  look  for  the  surviving  traces  of  an 
earlier  rule  now  well-nigh  overgrown  and  obliterated  by  later 
formations. 

The  total  result — so  far  as  the  theory  of  the  Japanese  conjuga- 
tions is  concerned — of  Mr.  Aston's  and  the  aheady  mentioned 
native  scholar  Kamochi's  researches  into  archaic  Japanese,  and  our 
own  into  Luchuan,  may  be  briefly  re8im[ied  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  "First  Conjugation"  is  the  original  one,  with  lead- 
ing forms  modelled  on  those  of  shinUf  thinuru,  shinanu. 


•  The  two  forms  are  now  confused  as  to  function,  though  they 
were  kept  apart  in  the  earlier  language. 
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II.  The  Secoud  Conjugation  is  a  derivatiye  one,  obtained  bj 
the  agglutination  of  em  (or  uru)^  **  to  get,"  to  the  stem, — evu  itaelt 
having  been  inflected  somewhat  irregularly  on  account  of  its  extreme 
shortness  which  sounded  harsh.  In  a  few  cases,  espeoiaUy  thfti 
of  Passive  Verbs,  this  use  of  era  was  logical  enough  {eo^f.  "  CoUoq. 
Jap.  Handbook,"  f  304) ;  but  the  Japanese  predilection  for  piliv 
up  suflizes  caused  ent  to  be  added  in  hosts  ol  other  oases  where- 
no  such  necessity  existed.    Thus, 


/iir?» 

*'  to  touch  '*           became 

fureru 

tcakuru 

"  to  hide                     " 

kakureru 

kanu 

"  to  be  unable  *'           " 

kaneru 

widaru 

**to  be  confused*'      '* 

midarem 

OSOI'U 

"to  fear"                  " 

OMoreru 

taru 

"  to  drop  *» 

tareru 

In  not  a  few  cases,  two  verbs — one  intransitive,  -the  other 
transitive — were  obtained  from  a  single  original  "  First  Gonjoga* 
tion  "  form  by  agglutinating  aru  for  the  former,  em  for  the  latter* 
as  f 


kasanu 

"to  heap  up" 

kasanaru 

koiauerH. 

taniku 

"  to  save  "        9 

tasukaru 

tasukeru. 

todomu 

"  to  stay  " 

todomaru 

todomeru. 

All  this  is  no  mere  hypothesis,  but  susceptible  of  aeinal  proof 
from  the  remains  of  the  archaic  literature  ocmtained  in  tfafr 
**Manffosht7"  and  other  ancient  books,  which  have  preserrod* 
the  1st  Conjugation  form  of  almost  every  non-PassiTe  Veth- 
now  classed  with  the  2nd.  Luchuah,  though  on  the  whole 
more  conser\'ative  than  Japanese,  has  been  considerably  affected 
^u  a  similar  manner.  For  instance,  tpatiyung^  **to  forget,** 
corresponds  letter  for  letter  to  Japanese  waturu^  the  origiaal 
1st  Conjugation  form  of  the  verb  now  called  wamireru 
and  inflected  according  to  the  2nd.  But  hajiming,  "ta 
begin"  (transitive),  corresponds  to  the  current  hajimeru  (2nd 
Conj.),— not  to  the  obsolete  older  1st  Conjugation  form 
hajimu.  An  additional  remark  requiring  to  be  made  is  thst 
the  adoption  by  Luchuan,  in  many  cases,  of  the  lengthened  fonn, 
originated  no  new  departure  in  the  conjugation.  Yyiyuvg^  "  to  get,'* 
the  equivalent  of  Japanese  era,  behaves  quite  regularly,  making 
its  Negative  yyxrang  like  any  other  verb  belonging  to  the  r-i 
class,  and  so  do  all  those  derived  from  it  by  composition. 
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III.  The  proeeas  of  transitiou  whereby  some  few  yeritf 
emigrated  from  the  Ist  Conjagatioii  to  eonstitute  the  drd  is 
not  80  clear ;  but  possibly  the  8rd  aud  the  ^d  are  mere  variants 
ol  one  another.  The  fact  that  some  did  so  remains,  and  the 
prooess  is  going  on  at  the  present  day  in  the  Tokyo  dialect,  where 

karu  "  to  borrow "        becomes  karini. 

taru  **  to  suffice "  **  tarlrft. 

Similarly  ikiniy  **  to  liN^e  ;'*  korirn^  "  to  take  warning  ;'*  momijiruy*^  to 
turn  colour/*  (said  of  leaves  in  autumn),  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
earlier  Ist  Conjugation  forms  ika^  koru^  momizu. 

IV.  The  dozen  verbs  constituting  the  4th  Conjugation  are 
assumed  by  Mr.  Aston  to  owe  their  peculiarities  to  their  extreme 
shortness,  which  being  inconvenient  for  conjugational  purposes, 
was  obviated  by  expansion, — thus  miru  for  mu,  '*to  see."  That 
excessive  shortness  constitutes  a  vera  ciitisa  for  such  changes,  as 
well  as  for  the  dropping  of  whole  classes  of  words,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  the  Romance  languages,  as  compared  with  Latin,  exhibiting 
numerous  instances  of  it.  {Conf.  what  Diez,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  **  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages,'*  says  concerning 
the  fate  of  such  Latin  words  as  rei,  vit^  jus,  etc.)  We  think, 
however,  that  the  case  of  the  Jajpanese  verb  miru — at  least 
of  its  Present  Tense — admits  of  a  simpler  explanation.  The 
Lucbuan  for  "to  see"  is: — Conclusive  n/lny,  Attributive  nuruj 
which  (neglecting  the  length  of  the  vowel, — a  proceeding  for  which 

» some  other  instances  give  justification)  corresponds  letter  for  letter 
to  Japanese  Conclusive  rnu,  Attributive  muru.  Now  these  very  forms 
mu  and  muru  survive  in  the  Classical  compound  verb  kokoro-mu, 
kokoro-muru  (modern  kokoro-miru),  "  to  try,"  lit.  *'  to  heart-see.*" 
All  that  has  apparently  happened  to  the  simple  verb  is  that 
its  Conclusive  Form  mu  has  been  dropped  because  too  short,  and 
the  Attributive  muru  retained  instead,  its  first  u  having  changed  to 
i  already  in  Classical  times,  as  has  happened  to  all  verbs  of  the 
3rd  Conjugation  in  modem  times.  With  this  exception,  miru 
follows  the  3rd  Conjugation,  itself  a  derivative  one.  We  hesitate 
to  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  other  verbs  of  the  Fourth 
Conjugation, — iru,   /lirfi,   kiru,  etc.     Comparison  with  Luchuan  is 


*  Perhaps  uramu  or  uramiru^  *'  to  hate,"  might  also  be  quoted 
in  this  context.  ' 
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nnfruitful  in  their  case,  some  not  existing  at  all  in  thai  language, 
while  others  appear  to  have  suffered  expansion  like  their  Japanese 
representatives.  A  significant  indication  of  the  possible  original 
inclosion  of  these  verbs  in  the  First  Conjugation  is,  however,  offeied 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  *'  Manyothu  "  of  such  forms  as  ti  (=  wu) 
for  wiru  **  to  dwell,"  aod/u  for  hirut  **  to  diy.'*  Kamochi  also  calls 
attention  to  the  possible  connection  of  the  Archaic  word  nam^ 
so  frequent  in  the  early  poetry,  with  niru  (fUQ  to  resemble.  Were 
this  established,  we  should  be  on  the  way  to  postulating  Ckm* 
elusive  fitt,  Attributive  nuru;  Neg.  Present  nanut  as  the  ^'H^^ng 
forms  of  nine,  **  to  resemble,"  and  thus  capturing  another  deserter 
from  the  Ist  Conjugation  to  the  4th. 
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UYAMMA  CHO-GING*. 
A  LucHUAN  Lyrico-Dramatig  {Sketch. 

This  little  piece,  which  bears  a  dptant  rese^iblanee- 
to  a  Japanese  iVb-play,  was  among  tf  number  we  saw 
represented  on  the  stage  at  Nafa.  In  or^er  to  tinderstand 
its  bearing,  the  reader  must  observe  Ahat  the  scene  iB- 
lai<i  at  Yaeyama  (a  general  name  including  Ishigaki-jima 
and  Iri-omote,  two  of  the  **  Furtheii  Isles  *'  of  the 
archipelago),  while  the  characters  are  'a  Luchuan  official 
from  the  capital  who  had  been  several  .years  "  Resident" 
at  this  distant  post,  and  had,  according  to  custom,  taken 
one  of  the  native  women  as  his  concnbine, — the  captain 
of  the  junk  that  is  to  carry  him  back  'to  ^afH,  the  captain's 
mate,  a  little  boy  whom  the  isltoid  woman  had 
borne  to  her  master  during  his  sojourn,  •  an  old  servant  or 
major-domo,  and  a  chorus  of  islander^.  The  farewell 
was  necessarily  an  eternal  one  ;  for  unuer  the  old  kings 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  nativos  of  the  Further- 
Isles  to  leave  their  homes, — partly  because  they  were- 
not  considered  worthy  the  privilege  oY  coming  to  Great 
Luchu,  partly  for  fiscal  reasons,  thnre  being  a  capita* 
tion'  tax,  so  that  to  diminish  the  n  imber  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  been  a  fraud  on  :the  Royal  Treasury. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  officials  to  bring 
bftck  their  island  families  with  thorn  to  Shuri.  Only 
in  the  event  of  their  having  no  llogitimate  male  heiri 
could  permission  sometimes  be  obtiained  from  Court  to- 
send  for  a  son  born  in  the  Isles ;  but  even  then  it  waa 
onl}'  one  son  who  might  come, — not  the  other  children,, 
and    never  the    mother.      It    is   said    that  two  or  three- 
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^f  the  Great  Luchuan  families  have  been  thus  saved 
from  extinction,  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  amount 
of  scorn  on  the  .part  of  their  compeers  of  mimixed  blue 
blood. 

Most  of  the  verses  in  this  little  piece  exemplify 
the  favourite  thirty  syllable  stanza,  which  is  divided 
into  two  hemistichs, — an  upper  hemistich  of  two 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  and  a  lower  hemistich 
of  two  lines  whereof  one  has  eight  syllables,  the 
other  six."^  The  standard  of  language  used  differs 
somewhat  from  that  analysed  in  the  foregoing  Essay 
and  iUustrated  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given. 
Apparently  the  poetical  style  approximates  more  to 
Japanese  than  does  that  of  prose  and  common  con- 
versation. This  may  arise  either  from  a  conscious  borrow- 
ing of  peculiarities  considered  elegant  because  unfamiliar, 
or  else  from  the  poetical  style  haying  inherited  an  origina  * 
likeness  to  Japanese  which  has  been  lost  in  prose.  Such 
words  as  Jciyu  (Jap.  %o),  for  chiuy  "  to-day  ;**  di-buni 
(JtLp.  de-bune),  for  vji-Junif  **aship  about  to  sail;**  and 
even  grammatical  inflections  such  as  shuratva  (Jap.  sui-eba], 
for  shurd,  "  if  one  do  ;'*  nanba  (Jap.  nareba),  for  nare,  **  as 
it  is,''  are  instances  that  come  under  this  observation. 
Several  others  might  be  quoted. 

With  regard  to  the  title,  it  may  be  stated  that  ch6*ging 
means  *' play,*'*  **  drama,*'  while  uyammd  is  an  honorific 
designation  for  the  mistress  of  a  man  in  high  position.  No 
blame  attached  to  such  a  connection  in  the  Luchuan  mind, 
and  we  have  accordingly  rendered  the  word  by  **  My  Lady." 

The  Play. 

(Enter  the  captain  of  the  junk.) 

Shin-dU,        Wang      du  Captain.  I   am  Captain 

shin-du  Fija  du  y'aru.    Kaze  Fijft, — I  am.  As   the  wind 

mma  nu  f&  fnchi-tsimiti,  yi  has     become  fair,    blowing 
*  Conf.  p.  11. 
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jum-pu  natdre,  f§ku  a  Z6-bang  steadily  from  the  direotioD 
nu  M6  ww'an-ne  sshi,  u  nui-  of  the  Horse  (t.  $,,  tfie  SowtK), 
tsiohi  mishorashurn  gutu  I  am  going  to  inform  His 
sliung.  Excellency   the  Resident  at 

once,    and     caase     him    to 

embark. 


(He  goes  rouDd  to  the  Residence.) 

Sari  n  Ze-bang  nu  Me  !  Please  I  Your  Excellency  f 

Ze-bang.  Taga?  Bendent,    Who  is  there  f* 

Shin-dn.    Shin-du    Fija  Captain.    'Tis     Captain 

debiru.  Fija. 

Ze-bang,  Cha  sbi  cha'  ^  Resident,       What    have 

ga  ?  you  come  for  ? 


Shin-du,  Sari  I  kaze 
mma  nu  fa  fuchi-tisimiti,  yl 
jum-pu  natOyabire,  feku  u 
nui-tsichi  mishebiri. 


Captain.  Please,  Sir,, 
the  wind  has  become  fair, 
blowing  steadily  from  the 
direction  of  the  Horse ;  80 
please  deign  to  embark  at 
once. 


Zd'bang.  Ye  I  shiu-du,  Beddent.    Oh  I     captain, 

Uyamma  katadziki-gatang  I  have  not  even  yet  settled 
mada  y'asi  ga,  na  ni-san-  about  My  Lady.  Cannot  yon 
niche  chong  matari-ya  sani  ?    wait  for  some  two  or  three 

days  longer  ? 

/S/mi -(/zZ.  Sari  1  kuri-hudn  Captain,  Please,  Sir,  ifr 
nu  jum-pu  ukuritg  sinabirang.  will  never  do  to  miss  so  fair 
Fcku  u  nui-tsichi  mishebiri.       a  wind.    Please  deigti  to  em« 

bark  at  once. 


Ze-bang,  Y6  I  ani  ? 


Besident,  Oh  I  is  that  th# 
case  ? 
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(The  captain,  taking  *the  decision  into  his  own  hands^ 
calls  out  to  his  mate  : — ) 


Sldn-da.  Y6l  Sandu! 
XJyamma  tang  njing  sho- 
rachi,  a  shaku  tu*  ushorasi. 


Captain.    Hallo  I  Sandu  ! 
Caase    My    Lady    and    the 
others    to  come    forth,   and 
to  help  His  Excellency  to  (a 
parting  cup  of)  wine. 


(My  Lady,   her   little  son,    and   the    islanders  enter, 
and  My  Lady  sings  as  follows : — ) 


XJchina  kai  imene, 
Wannng  sdti  imori ! 
Wang  fichui  nukuchi, 
Ime  nu  nayumi  ? 


If     thou     goest     to      Great 

Luchu, 
Take  me  also  with  thee  1 
Can     it     be   that     thou 

shouldst  go, 
Leaving  me  alone  !'•' 


(The  Captain  turns  to  his  mate.) 


Sldn-du.     Feku  u  saka- 
dzichi  tatiri. 

Sdndi'L       To  I     Uyam- 


Captain.  Present  the 
wine  cup  at  once  (to  His 
Excellency). 

Mate,     Come,  My  Lady, 


mang  a-shung  u  saka-dzichi     and   Mr.    Major-domo    too, 
ta*  nshOri.  and  deign  to  partake  of  a  eup* 


(My  Lady  sings  : — ) 

Itnma-guiyu'  t*umuti 
Mntcharu  saka-dzichi  ya, 
Minada  awa  murachi, 
Numing  narang. 


The  wine-cup  I  have  taken 

With  thoughts  of  farewell,— 

My  tears  cluster  as  bubbles 

(in  it). 

And  to  drink  is  impossible* 


*  Lines  three  and  four  are  inverted  in  the  translation. 
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8andu.  Ye,  Uyamma  ! 
Shu  nu  Me  ga  Uchinii  i- 
menshore,  bing-gutu  u  cha 
tam-munu  nde  u  inutaHhi- 
misheng  do,  Uyamma ! 

Uyamma,    Unu  kuiuug 
umarang  do,  Sandii. 
(She  sings  :  — ) 
Ituma  -  gwing    sharawa, 
Kaniti  wuti  misliori ! 
Kiyu  di-bimi  nariba, 
Mnnuug  yarang. 


Mate.  Oh  I  My  Lady  I 
When  My  Lord  goes  to 
Great  Luchu,  he  will  send 
you  tea  nnd  stuff  for  dresses 
by  every  opportunity, — that 
he  will,  My  Lady  ! 

My  Latfy.  I  cannot  think 
of  those  things,  oh  Sandu  ! 

If  I  was  to    say  fareweD, 
'Twere  better  to  have  been 

earlier ; 
With  the  ship  sailing  to-day, 
I   can   say  nothing. 


(The  Resident  turns  and    speaks    to     his    child: — ^ 
Zc-bang,     Mats!    gwa-ya !      lleaident.     My  boy,      MatsI  I 
Tarl  ga  Uchina  ikawa.  When     father     goes    to 

bing-gutu  kabi  huding  so-bmg  Great  Luchu,  whenever  ho 
kara  mutachi  yarashu'  kulu,  can  he  will  send  thee  a 
yd-ya  amma  tu  wutori  yo !       present  of  paper  and  pens 

by  a  swift  ship  ;  so   do  thoa 
stay  with  mother. 

Matsi,    I   too    will     ge 
with  father  to  Great  Lnchn. 


MaUl.     Wanning  turi   tu 
Uchind,  kai  ichung. 

(The  Resident  sings  : — ) 

Fntatsi  ncng  wa  mi  nu 
Naka  ni  hasamariti, 
Eukuru  yami-yami  tu 
Naru  ga  shin-chi  t 


Myself,  who  am  not  doable. 

Being  in  these  straits, 

Oh !    what    a  feeling  there 

comes 
Of  pain  at  the  heart !  "^ 


*  Here  again  lines  8  and  4  are  inverted  in  the  translation. 
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(My  Lady  turns  to  her  child,  aud  says :) 


/ 


TJyammd,  Ya  madiiig 
ikd,  amma-ya  cha  shi  kura- 
shn'  ga  ? 

A'shU,     Unju     madiug 
Uchma  kai  imen shore,  am- 
ma-ya cha  shi  kurasarl*  ga  ? 
To  Kuma  ngkai  imenshori  I 


My    Lady.    If  thou   too 
goest,  how  will  mother  live  ? 


(And     so 
its  mother.) 

Ze-hang,  Yya !  nashi- 
mnnu-kwa  nu  kakare,  chang 
narang  sa  1 

(He  sings :) 
Iching  ikarirang ; 
Wilting  wurarirang ; 
Nashi-gwa  hu-yakari  nu 
Mumu  nu  kurisha ! 


Major- dojuo.  If  Your  Hon- 
our too  were  to  go  to  Great 
Luchu,  how  would  your  Lady 
Mother  live  ?  Come,  stay 
here ! 
saying,     he     draws    the  *  child    towards 


* 


* 


Shin-dU.  Sari !  kuma 
imenshgru  yeka,  itsi  mading 
u  naguri  du  wuyamisberu. 
F6ku  u  tachi  mishebiri. 


(Hereupon  the  Resident 
My  Lady  sings  as  follows  : — ) 

Ime-tsikawa,  Shu  nu  Me, 
Gu-jo  mutachi  tabori ! 
Eukurn  yasi-yasi  tu 
U  machi  sbabira. 


Resident.  Alas  !  when  the 
child  I  have  begotten 
clings  to  me,  I  know  not 
what  to  do. 

Go  ?  no,  I  cannot  go  1 
Stay  ?  no,  I  cannot  stay  ! 
Oh  !  the  hundred  pangs 

Of  parting  with  the  child 
I  begat.* 

',*  ^1*  3l*  •»* 

Captain.  Please,  Sir> 
while  you  deign  to  remain 
here,  your  adieux  will  go  on 
for  ever.  Please  be  so  good 
as  to  start  at  once. 

walks   to   the  strand,  while 

When  you  arrive,   My  Lord, 
Kindly  send  me  a  letter  1 
Feeling  easy  at  heart, 
I  will  await  it. 


*  Lines  3  and  4  inverted. 
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A-shu,    Ye  I   Uyamma  ! 
Shu  nn  Me  tang  u  nui-tsichi- 
mishocharn   hazi   de  mung. 
Feku   huna-ukui  nu  ti-gumi 
8ari  nshdri. 


Major-domo,  Oh  IMy  Lady  f 
My  Lord  and  his  followers 
must  he  emharking.  Deiga 
to  prepare  to  see  him  hastily 

off. 


(She  walks  down  to  the  strand,  singing  thus  aa  she 
goes : — ) 

Eata-hu  mutiwa,  As  one  sail  is  hoisted, 

Kata-nada  utudii ;  Tears  fall  from  one  eye  ; 

Muru-hu  mutiwa,  As  hoth  sails  are  hoisted, 

Muru-mi  nu  nada  utuchi.  Tears  fall  from  both  eye8» 


(The  whole   company   of  islanders  now   assemble  o& 

the  strand.) 

Skin-dii.    Ima  nu  kuji.     Captain,  Keep  the  helm  so. 

(The  chorus  sings  the  followiDg  stanzas,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  addressed  to  the  vanishing  IravellerSy  the 
third  to  My  Lady.) 


Kari-yushi  ya  itsing 
Kari-yushi  du  misheru ; 
Tada  ichu  nu  wwi  kara 
Njai,  taichai. 

Misachi  nui-diriwa 
Mi  kazi  du  tanumu. 
Ma-tumu  kazi  tabor i, 

Shin-dfi  Shu  nu  Me  ! 


Good  luck  always 
Remains  good  luck, — 
(Tlie  ship)  going  and  comings 
Just  as  if  gliding  oh  silk.* 

When  she  rounds  the  pointy 
We  trust  only  to  the  wind. 
Give  her   a   good  following 
wind, 
My  lord  captain  I 


*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  stanza,  which    k^ 
however  not  clear. 


hj^ 
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Tabi  nu  satu  ya 
Nama  kara  sa-ta  shu-na  I 
Sumi-tsichuug    t'umiba, 
Nuchi  du  imeru. 

A'Shii.  Shu  nu  Me  ta 
uning  wugamarang  natore, 
feku  u  yada  ni  imOchi,  ga 
shu-ji  sari  nshOri  1 


To    thy    travelling     spouse 
Henceforward  speak  not ! 
As  soon  as  thou  thinkest  him 
attached, 

He  departs  and  goes. 

Majordomo,  As  the 
vessel  carrying  My  Lord  and 
his  followers  is  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  please  deign  to  go 
home  at  once  and  celebrate 
the  feast.* 


(My  Lady  sings  : — ) 

Shu  nu  M§  huni   ukuti 
Mndura  michi  sigara, 
Hurang  natsi-guri  nu 
Wa  sudi  nurachi. 


On   the   way   back 

From  seeing  My  Lord  on  board^. 

I  wet  my  sleeve 

With  a  shower  not  fallen 
(from  the  summer  sky).t 


*  Partaken  of  by  those  who  stay  behind,  in  order  to  bring 
good  luck  to  those  at  sea. 

i  Lines  1  and  2  are  transposed  in  the  translation,  also  lines 
3  and  4. 
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One  object  of  this  vocabulary  being  to  indicate  the  close  connec- 
tion between  Luchuan  and  Japanese,  the  corresponding  Japanese 
form  of  each  Luchuan  word  is  given  in  parenthesis,  thus : — 

"  Chashung,  to  extinguish  (Jap.  kesu)" 

When  both  the  Luchuan  and  the  Japanese  come  from  a  Chinese 
original,  the  Chinese  character  is  added,  thus:  — 

*'  Cha,  tea  (Jap.  c/m.  Chin.  ^)." 

In  other  oases,  no  Japanese  and  Chinese  translations  are  given 
thus ; — 

"  Cha,  they." 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  words  originally  Chinese  may 
not  have  been  recognised  by  us  as  such  in  their  Luchuan  garb. 


A. 

A',  apocopated  preseut  of  ang^  to  be. 

A !    an    exclamation    of  surprise,   not  to  be  confounded 

with   nearly  like-sounding   yj/df  the  exclamation   of 

grief.     (Jap.  a  !  ) 
A,   foaui,   bubbles,    froth :    a  nu  tachung^  babbles    rise. 

In    poetry    the    older    form   aica    is   still  employed. 

(Jap.  atra.)  • 

Abui,  a  stirrup.     (Jap.  ahunn,) 
Abunasang,  dangerous.     (Jap.  abunai.) 
Abura,  oil,  grease.     Less  used  than  the  synonymous  term 

amh,     (Jap.  abura,) 
AcHA,  to-morrow :   achdfehi^   early    to-morrow  morning. 

(Jap.  ashita,^ 
AcHi,  autumn.     (Jap.  a/a.) 
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AcHiNE,   trade :    achine    n'  e/tn,  a  tradesmau,    specifically 

a  broker  ;  aehine-nmnfj,  articles  for  sale ;  dckini  shwifff 

to  trade.     (Jap.  akinai.) 
AcHiRASHUNOy   to    Warm, — a    causative  form    whose    cor- 
responding plain  verb  has  not  been  met  with. 
AcRUNOy  to  open, — intrans.     (Jap.  afni.) 
Adu,  the  heel.     (Oonf.  atu,  behind,    identical  with  Jap.  ato, 

behind,  of  which  kaJmto,  the  Jap.  for  heel,  is  doubtless 

a  compound.) 
Aft,    elder    brother, — used  by  the   lower    classes.     (Jap, 

ant  /) 
Aga,    such,    so :  aga  tonii  nu  michi,   such   a    long   way. 

(Possibly    related    to    Jap.    annaj    conf.    p.    47   and 

bottom  of  p.  128.) 
Agai,  east.     (Jap.  agan,  rising.) 
Agami  shung,  to  worship.     (Jap.  atfamerti,) 
Agata,   beyond,    on  the    other   side :    hashi    ka  ra    ayatdf 

beyond    the    bridge.     (Jap.  atiata,   see   p.    46,    small 

type.) 
Agayung,    to   asceud,   to  rise  :    tida  nu  agatmg^  the  sun 

has    risen.     Also    used  transitively    in    an   honorific 

sense,    as   in  Jap.,    for   instance :     Tahakii    ww'aga' 

misfiebiri,  please  take  a  smoke.     (Jap.  agaruJ) 
Agiyijng  or  Aging,  to  raise,  to  lift  up.     (Jap.  agent,) 
Ai  or  AiKO,  an  ant.     (Jap.  aH,) 
Ajiwe,  taste.     (Jap.  ajiwai,) 
Akai,  a  sliding  door  or  window  of  the  kind  called  shqji  by 

the  Japanese.     (Jap.  akari,  a  light.) 
Akang-gwa,  a  baby,  lit.  red  child.     (Jap.  alta-go.) 
Akasang,  red.     (Jap.  akai,) 
Aka-tsiohi,    dawn,    probably    lit.   the    red  time.       (Jap. 

aka-tsuki ,  for  aka-toki  f) 
Akedzu,  a  dragon-fiy.      (Classical  Jap.  a/citsu-mtt$h%,) 
AsiNG,  to  open  (traus.) :  yu  nu  aJcirang  uchi  ni,  before  dawn, 

lit.  before  the  night  opens.     (Jap.  akeru,) 
Akka  !  an  exclamation  of  pain. 
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Akki,    imperative    of   atchungj    to   walk:   yonnaakldl  go 

more  slowly ! 
Ama,     there :   aina    nakai^     there ;    ama  ngkaif   thither ; 

ama  kara,  thence.     Sec  also  p.  128. 
Amai,  excess,  more  than.     (Jap.  (uruin.) 
Ahasano,  sweet.     (Jap.  amai,)  * 
Am-be,  taste,  state.     (Jap.  am-bai,  Chin.  ■  j^.) 
Ami,  rain:  aminiifuyungj  it  rmis.     (Jap.  aiii«.) 
Ami  ?  interrogative  present  of  ang,  to  be. 
Amma,     mother, — so    called    by     the  lower  classes,    who 

also   apply   the  term  to  a  man*s  mistress.     The  upper 

classes  sometimes  use  it  in  the  sense  of  nurse :  nima 

nu  ammdy  the  woman  of  the  house.     (Archaie    Jap. 

oino  /) 
Ammadi,  too  much,  much,   very ;  with  a    negative   verb, 

not  much  :  ammadi  nan-je  arang,  1  do  not  suffer  much. 

(Jap.  amai'L) 
Ahmasha  shung,  to  faint. 
Ana,  a  hole,  a  cave.     (Jap.  ana,) 
Amda,  grease,  oil,  fat.     (Conf.  Abura.) 
Andzu,    the   title  of   the   highest  class    of  the  Laehuan 

nobility. 
Amg,   to    be,   irreg.   substantive  verb ;  see  ^I  142,  Chap. 

YII  pasn.f  and  beginning  of  Chap.  VIIl.     (Jap.  aru,) 
Ang,   thus,   used  to   form    nnmerous    adverbial    phrases ; 

see  pp.  128  and  157  :    avg  shurdy  if  that  is  so,  well 

then  ;  ang  ahl,  hang  ahl,  doing  first  this,  then  that. 
Ang-gwa,  elder  sister, — used  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes. 

In   speaking   to   a   woman    by  name,   it  is   usual    to 

suflix  this  word,  as   Kami  Ang-gicd.     (Jap.  ane^  elder 

sister,  and  /ro,  child.) 
Ang-gwk,  unexpectedly.     (Jap.  an-givaif  Chi.*  3^  ^.) 
Ani  ?    interrogative    form   of   the  word   ang,    thus.        It 

signifies  is  that  so  ?  indeed  ? 
An-ne,     information ;  an-ne     shangy     to     inform.      (Jap. 

an-naiy  Chin.  5Jl  l^.) 
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Amne,  sQch  things,    so :     wanne    anjie    yang^  I  never  say 

such  things  ;  anne-taru,  same  as  amie.    (Jap.  anna  koto.) 
Anse,   properly   Ang   se,    equivalent     to    Jap.    kore  ja: 

anse  takdsang,  that  ts  too  dear. 
An-shing,  ease  of  mind :  an-shing  shung,  to  feel  at  ease. 

(Jap.  an-shin,  Chin.  $•  '^,) 
Amsi,     properly     Ano     si,    equivalent    to  Jap.   so     shite, 

and  so,  and. 
Amu,  that  (conf.  pp.  47  and  128) :  ami  tchu,  that  person, 

he,  she.     (Jap.  ano.) 
Alppi,  so,  such  :  appi  gwd  nu  hun%  such  a  small  boat. 
Abang,  no,   properly  the   negative  pscsent  of  ang,   to   be. 

(Jap.   aranUf  not  thus  used.) 
Arari,  hail.      (Jap.  a  rare,) 
Abasang,    rough,    violent :    ara-yui,    a    severe    shock   of 

earthquake.     (Jap.  arai,) 
Arashung,  to  manifest.     (Jap.  arawasu,') 
Abasuyung,  to  dispute.     (Jap.  arasou.) 
ARATAMiNG,  to  correct,  to  amend.     (Jap.  aratame^'u,) 
Arayung,  to  wash.     (Jap.  arau,) 
Ari,  that  thing  or  person,  ho,  she.     (Jap.  are,) 
Ari-nami,  boisterous  waves.     (Jap.  ara-nami,) 
Abu,  attributive  form  of  ang,  to   be,  conf.    p.  68.     It  is 

often   used  to  signify  a  certain:  aru  u  tiVa,  a  certain 

Buddhist  temple.     (Jap.  aru.) 
Asa,   the   morning :  aaa-han,  breakfast ;  am  feku,  early  in 

the  morning  ;  asa  yusa,  morning  and  evening.     (Jap. 

asa,) 
AsATi,  the  day  after  to-morrow.     (Jap.  asatte.) 
AsHi,   the  legj    the   foot,  but  see  caution  on  p.  80-81  :  ufe 

ashi   hayamvi,   lit.   hasten   your   legs  a  little, — as  we 

might   phrase   it,   move   your   stumps, —  in   speaking 

to  a  coolie.     (Jap.  ashi.^ 
AsHi-jiNG,  a  lined  garment, — derived  from  dnhung,  to  put 

together,  and  ching,  garment.     (Jap.  awase.) 
AsHi-MUNG,  same  as  Ashi-jing. 
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A-8HU,  a  mfgor-domo,  a  factotum. 

AsRUNG,  to  cause  to  come  together,  to    pat    together, — 

said  of  things.    It  is  hetter  to  say  ichdshung  when 

speaking  of  people.     (Jap.  aw(meni.) 
Asi|  sweat,  perspiration.     (Jap.  ase.) 
Asi,    verbal  noun  of  the  present  tense  of  ang^  to  be :  om 

n*  UltCj  owing  to  the  fact  of. 
AsiBUNG,  to  amuse  oneself,  to  play.     (Jap.  asobu.) 
At,  an  abbreviation  of  ai-u^  for  which  see  p.  68. 
Atai-M£,  proper,  natural,  usual.     (Jap.  atari-mae.) 
Atayung,  to   hit,   to  touch,    to    bo    exposed  to.       (J^* 

ataru,)  • 

Atcha  !  Atcha  !  an  exclamation  of  pain.     (Jap.  a  Uaf) 
Atchung,  to  walk  :  kuueda  u'tc'  atchi  wishelntif  lit.  did  yoa 

walk   recently,    but   used,  as   a  greeting  equivalent  to 

the  Jap.  senjitsu  wa  go  kigeii  yo  gozaiweuhUa^  when 

again  meeting  a  friend  whom  one  had  seen  a  few  days' 

previously.     (Jap.  anifcu  /) 
Ati,    used  like  Jap.  zutsu  to  form  distributive   nameral 

phrases :  rhui  ni    mtgi-ati   tu-viuhdri,   please  each  of 

you  take  three.     (Jap.  aterUj  to  apportion.) 
Ati,  gerund  of  angt  to  bo. 

Atsimayung,  to  collect, — in  trans.     (Jap.  atsumm'U.') 
Atsiming,  to  collect, — trans.     (Jap.  atgumaru.) 
Atsisang,  hot.     (Jap.  atstd.) 
Atta,  suddenly. 
Atu,  behind,  after :    atu  kara,   afterwards ;    atu-wi  ^unff, 

to  pursue,  lit.  to  do  a  following  after ;  uhu  atu^  after 

that.     (Jap.  ato,) 
AwA,  millet.     (Jap.  awa,) 
AwATiNG,  to  take  fright.     (Jap.  aicateru,) 
Aya,  mother, — used  by  the  upper  classes. 
AyabIng,   an   honorific  substantive    verb  equivalent  to  the 

Jap.  gozamoHU,  see  bottom  of  p.  108  ;  ayabirang^  used 

in  the  sense  of  no,  is  its  negative  present. 
Ayasang,  dangerous.     (Jap.  ayatn,) 
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Aye  sani  ?  is  there  not  ?  lit.  eqaivalent  to  the  Jap.  phrase 
ari  tea  shinai  kat  aye  being  the  'isolated  state** 
of  ai  (the  ''  indefinite  form  '*  of  ang^  to  be),  while  sani 
is  the  negative  interrogative  present  of  ihung^  to  do. 
The  honorific  form  of  aye  $ani  is  aye  Bhahiranij 
which  is  equivalent  to  Jap.  art  vca  shimasen  kaf 

Ayu,  a  kind  of  small  troot.     (Jap.  ayu  or  at.) 


B. 


f 


Ba,  occasion,  hence  when,  see  pp.  129-180 :  atiisaru  bd,  the 
hot  season.  (The  first  part  of  Jap.  ba-ai  is  the  same 
word.) 

Ba,  an  annt.  This  term  is  often  used  in  addresing  elderly 
women,  irrespective  of  kiuship.     (Jap.  oba,) 

Bakai,  only.     (Jap.  bakari.) 

Bakang,  abont,  only,  some,  but  often  little  more  than  an 
expletive.     (Same  as  Bakai  ?) 

Ban-ju,  an  official  rest-house  for  travellers,  such  as  the 
native  Luchuan  government  established  in  the  rural 
districts.     (Jap.  ban-sho^  a  guard-house,  Chin.  #  |9r.) 

Bappe,  a  mistake. 

Ba-shX,  the  Musa  Uxtilis,  a  species  of  banana  plant  whose 
fibre  serves  for  weaving  purposes :  basha-nai  (with 
short  a),  a  banana  fruit  of  the  edible  species ;  ba-shUj  the 
plant  producing  this  fruit.  Conf.  p.  88.  (Jap.  ba-shOf 
Chin.  E  SK.) 

Ba-bhu,  moment,  instant,  time ;  hence  while,  when ; 
conf.  bdl.  (Jap.  ba-sho,  place,  never  time,  derived 
firom  earlier  tttira,  court,  which  was  contracted  to  6a, 
and  Chin,  ffi,  place.) 

•D    .  '     [  variants  of  bakai,  only. 

BiN-CHo,  assiduous,  diligent :   bin-cho  9hung^  to  be  diligent. 

Conf.  hamayung.     (Jap.  ben-kyo.  Chin,  ff^  J)[.) 

BiNO,  an  opportunity.     (Jap.  birij  Chin,  ff.) 
Sap.  T«l.  mill— 13. 
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BiNG,  a  mntilated  form  of  the  honorific  verbal  iermiiuiiioii 

yablng ;  thus  feselnng ,  for /esa  yabing. 
BiN-Ri,  convenience.     (Jap.  ben-n.  Chin.  fi(  ^I.) 
.  BiTsi,  different,  other,     f  Jap.  betnu^  Chin.  ^].) 
Brrsi-DANO,  special.     (Jap.  hetau-dan^  Chin.  P]  ft.) 
Bo-zi,  a  Buddhist  priest.     (Jap.  bo-zu.  Chin.  JjF  ±.) 
Bung,   part,    portion :   I  bung  iii,    lit.   in  his  portion  of 

talking,  i,  e.  what  he  said  was  as  follows,  qaoth  he. 

(Jap.  bun,  Chin.  ^.) 
Bung,  a  tray.     (Jap.  bon.  Chin,  jjt.) 
Bup-pOy  Buddhism.     (Jap.  Bup-po,  Chin.  iH  *%.) 
Bu-Ri,  rudeness  :  duttu  gu   bu-n  shabitif    [excuse  me  for]. 

having  been  so  rude.     (Jiip.  bu-rei.  Chin.  SItt.) 
Bush\ng,  *'the  desiderative  adjective*';  see  pp.  119,  94,  and 

97.     (Jap.  hos/iii.) 
BuTSiGE  NAYUNG,  to  faint. 
Bto-cui,  disease,  sick.     (Jap.  bydki,  Chin.     ^91.) 

C. 

Cha',  apocopated  imperfect  tense  of  chung,  to  come. 

Cha,   tea :    u  cha   ushagan,   please    take   some   tea,-— cAa 

being  shortened   to    cha    in   this    case.     (Jap.    chm^ 

Chin.  %,) 
Cha  ?  what  ?   This   word   enters  into  numerous  locations 

and    compounds,    as  cUd    shif     why?    chddungding 

(with  a  negative  verb),  nothing,  etc.,  etc.,   for  which 

see  p.  48  :  cfidganashi,  somehow  or  other. 
Cha,  they  ;  used  also  as  a  pluralising  suffix,  see  p.  86. 
Cha,  continual,  always  :  ehd  nu  kange^  constant  care. 
Chabira,  honorific  future  of  Chungs  to  come. 
Chadungding  (combined  with   a  negative  verb),  nothing: 

chdilufigding  yarang^  cannot  at  all  express,  inefOable. 
Chaku,   a  guest  :    chaku  nu  zcuhichi^   a  reception  room. 

(Jap.  kyakUy  Chin.  Si.) 
ChAngding,  (same  as  Chadungding.) 
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« 

Chano  gutoru  (with  m  short),    what  like  ?  chang   gtUOru 

tukuru  y^a'  ga?  what  sort  of  place  is  it  ? 
Chang,  a  cock — said  only  of  barn-door  fowls,   not  of  the 

males    of   other    species    of   birds.       (Archaic    Jap. 

hake  f) 
Chano    narang,   there  is  no  help,   nothing  to  be  done. 

Equivalent  to  Jap.  shikuta  ga  nai. 
Charu,  for  chd  am  f  what  [sort  of]  ? 
Chasha-ta,  seefl. 

Chashung,  to  extinguish.     (Jap.  kesn,) 
Chasing,  in  aoy  case,  positively,  eqaiv.  to  Jap.  do  shite  mo, 
Chassa  ?  how  much  ?  chassa  •shi  ichu*  ga  f  how  much  will 

you  go  for?    The  **  aggregated  form  "  cha^sang  means 

any  number,  a  great  quantity. 
Chaydng,  to  go  out   (of  fire),   to  be  ftctinguished.     (Jap. 

kiefuJ) 
Chi  or  Chi,   spirit,   mind :   chi  nu  chichoru,  quick-witted. 

(Jap.  /ft.  Chin.  ^.) 
Chi,  milk,  the  breast.     (Jap.  chichi.) 
Chichasang,  near,  short :    kuri  kard  chichasami  f  is   this 

a  short  cut  ?     (Jap.  chikai.) 
Chi-ohing,  a  famine.     (Jap.  ki-kin,  Chin.  iJL  @|.) 

y,^^^    .  *  I  the  moon.     (tsichi==JB,p,  tsvJd,  moon.) 

ChIOHU-TSIOHI,        j  V  r  I  y 

Chiohung,  to  hear :  chichi-irirang ^  won't  listen,  pays  no 
heed ;  chichi-kunung,  to  hear  and  retain,  to  remember 
what  one  has  heard.  The  causative  chtkashung 
signifies  to  tell.     (Jap.  kiku,) 

Chichung,  to  be  efficacious  :  chi  nu  chichoru,  quick-witted. 

Chidamunu,  any  hairy  mammal,  such  as  the  horse,  dog,  rat, 
etc.  (Jap.  kedamono,) 

Chi-gak\i,  anxiety :  chi-gakai  shung,  to  be  anxious.  (Jap. 
kignkari,)  ' 

CmGATaMG,  to  dififer,  hence  to  be  wrong.     (Jap.  chigau.) 

Cm-GWAN-Ju,  a  place  of  prayer,  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  (Jap. 
kigwan-joy  Chin.  Sir  Si  JJr.) 
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OhI-jing,  an  onlined  garment  for  light  summer    weaTf— • 

derived  from  ehing,  to  wear,  and  the  NigorVed  fonn 

of  ching^  a  garment,   respectively  kiru  and  kiwa  ia 

Classical  Jap. 

OaiEA-ouRU,  latterly,  lately.     (Jap.  chihi-got'o,) 

Ohiku-duno,  a  class  name  which  inclades  the  gentry  and  com* 

moDalty,  but  excludes  the  nobles.     Written  jt  ft. 
OeiM-BUTsi,  sightseeing.     (Jap.  kem-buUUy   Chin.JL#0 
Ohiu-po,   neighbourhood,   environs.       (Jap.   kim-pOf  Chin. 

Ohimu,  the  liver,  which  is  considered  the  seat  of  courage : 

ehi-nU'Cha-ya  nna  wluntchiy  chimang  tukurung  neran^f 

the     people    were    panic-stricken,    Ut.    As    for    the 

people,  all  fearing,  there  was  no  place  even  for  their 

livers.     (Jap^i^Mtio.) 

Oh£-muno,  see  chl-jing, 

Chin-cho,  the  prefeotural  office,  Government  House.  (Jap« 
ken-chO,  Chin.  M  M.) 

Obino,  clothes.     (Classical  Jap.  kinu,) 

Ohino,  to  wear,  to  put  on  (clothes) :  ching  chlwj^  to  put  oa 
clothes ;  chino  ekirang^  not  to  put  on  clothes.  (Jap. 
Hru,) 

OhIng,  to  cut  (trans.)  :   cidri-kurushungj   to  cut  to  deaUif 

to  kill.     (Jap.  kiru.) 
OaiN-JiNG,  a  sage,  a  philosopher.     (Jap.  ken-Jin^  Chin  V*  A.) 

OaiNU,  yesterday.     (Jap.  kino*) 
Om-NU-CHA  (probably  for  chu-nu-chd),  people. 
Ohibi,  mist.     (Jap.  kiri,) 
Ofli-Bi,  clean.     (Jap.  ki-rei^  Chin.  ^  S.) 
OhibIng,  to  cut, — intrans.     (Jap.  kireru,) 
Ohiru,  yellow  :  ehiru-banat  a  yellow  flower.     (Jap.ibf-iro.) 
*OHl-SAGHt,  police.     (Jap.  kei'Sattu,  Chin.  V  K*) 
Ohi-sha,  a  railway  train.     (Jap.  ki-nha,  Chin.  M  4.) 
Ohiu,  to-day  :  ohiil  miganabira,  lit.  to-day  I  will  revereooe 
[you], — a  salutation    equivalent    to  our    good  day* 
(Jap.  kyd.) 
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Cho,  '*  isolated  form  "  of  Chu,  person. 

Cho',  apocopated  perfect  of  Chuno,  to  come. 

Chodu,  exactly,  quite.     (Jap.  cliddo.) 

Cho-qino,  a  theatrical  piece,  a  drama :  Qufa  Chd-gingf  the 

piece  entitled  '*  The   Wen,*' — the  Lachnan  version  of 

the  Jap.    tale    of    <'The    Elves     and    the    Envions 

Neighbour,"   translated  by  Mitford  in  '*  Tales  of  Oli 

Japan."     (Jap.  kyo-gen^  Chin.  VL  tT.) 
Chono,  perfect  of  chung,  to  come. 
Ghono,  even,  about :  nd  ni-san  niche  eJidng  matan-ya  sanif 

can't  you  wait  about  two  or  three  days  ?     (lo  seuse  it 

corresponds  exactly  to  Jap.  d£  mo.) 
Obo-shung,  a  briar.     (Chin,  -jk  ^0 
Chu,  a  person,    often  sounded  tchu    for    emphasis,  with 

*'  isolated  form  *'  tclio :  anu  tchu,  he^tsbe.     See  also  chi- 

nU'Chdf  and  p.  81  ;  chu-ttssha-gisaru,   pleasant-looking, 

amiable.     (Jap.  /afo.) 
Chu,  one — in  compounds,  as   chu-yuro,  one  night;  chu^ 

keng,  once.  Conf.  p.  64.     (Jap.  hito,) 
Chu',  apocopated  present  of  Chung,  to  come. 
Ohui,  one  person,  hence  alone :  chid  winagurfC-gwa^    one 

girl ;  chm  ni  mUai-atiy  three  for  each.     (J^.  kUori.) 
Chung,  to  come — ^irreg.  verb,  see  p.  111.     (Jap.  kuru,) 
Cbura,  beautiful :  ehura-kagl,  a  handsome  girl.     (Classical 

Jap.  keura  or  kiyora  /) 
Chusang,  hard,  fast,  tight.     (Jap.  Uuyoif) 
Chu-shichi,  an  ancient  monument.     The  lit.   Jap.    equiy* 

would  be  kyU'Sekiy  but  ko-seki  (Chin.  -£*  9f)  is  used  instead. 
Chu-shuku,  a  small  stool  or  rest  for  the  elbow  to  lean  on. 

(Jap.  kyO'Soku,  Chin.  lA  M^,) 

D. 

Dabi,  a   faneral  (equivalent  to  Jap.  iomuraif  not  to  da-Hf 

the  Jap.  for  cremation,  Chin.  Hf  K.) 
Daxi,  a  bamboo.     (Jap.  tak$.) 
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1)ateno,  large,  big :  dating  nu  ing,  a  big  dog.     CkHlf.  p.  ItSL 
De,  price :   mung  nu  de  nu  sam-mingj  a  itatement  of  the 

price  of  a  thing,  a  bill.     (Jap.  dai,  Chin,  ft.) 
Db,   the  ordinal  prefix :    de^ichi^  the  first, — used   sIbo   m 

a  kind  of  superlative,  as  de-iohi  nu  ufu-nuM^  the  very 

largest  road.     (Jap.  dai,  Chin.  ^.) 
jyt  HUNO,  see  p.  114. 
Debibu,  an  irregular  and  defective  sabstantive  verb;  see 

bottom  of  p.  118. 
De-kuni,  a  species  of  giant  radish, — the  Baphamt$  «atiwi» 

(Jap.  dai'kon.  Chin.  ^  JR.) 
Deng,  see  p.  114. 

DisAi,  if  you  please.     (It  can  scarcely  be  the  Jap.  d6*o.} 
D6,  a  hall,  specifically  a  Confucian  temple.     (Jap.  dd^  Ghhl* 

*.) 

Do,  an  emphatic  final  particle, — see  p.  50. 

Do-cHU,  on  the  road,  while  travelling.     (Jap.  dd-chU^  Chin* 

DdDiNG,  somehow  or  other,  if  you  please. 

DO-Bi,  reason.     (Jap.  dd-n,  Chin.  iS  ^0 

Bu,  an  emphatic  particle  with  which  an  important  role  of 
S3mtax  is  connected ;  see  H  IF  64  and  98,  Sect.  III. 
(Jap.  20.) 

Du,  a  time  (French  fois) :  san-du,  three  times.  (Jap.  lie. 
Chin.  SI.) 

Du,  the  body, — nsed  where  karada  would  be  used  in  Ji^a- 
nese:  du-agami,  self-importance,  conceit;  dH-gwukmng^ 
painful  [to  the  body] .     (Jhp.  do.  Chin.  M.) 

Dv,  oopper.     (Jap.  do.  Chin.  iF!.) 

Du,  also  I'U,  a  dragon.     (Jap.  ryVi  or  ryo,  Chin.  flU) 

Du-GHU,  Lnchn.  For  a  discussion  of  this  name  and  the 
various  ways  of  writing  it,  see  Appendix  to  a  paper  in 
Vol.  Y,  No.  6  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  entitled  ''The  Lnchn  Islands  and  tbiir 
Inhabitants.*'     (Jap.  Eyu-kyU^  Chin.   ^  ^.) 

DuDU,  very,  very  much. 
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Du-ouRiSHANG,  866  du  1.     (Jap.  dOj  trunk ;  and  kurushnl 

painful.) 
DuKU,  very. 
DuMETUNo,   to   seek,    to  enquire  after.     (Jap.  tanomu,  to 

request?) 
Dung,  the  emphatic  particle  du  in  its  "  aggregated  form  " 

(see  1^  64  and  Chap.  Ill) :  kunu  ti  dung  t/'are,  dziru 

y^aiing  yutasharu  hazi,  if  it  be  but  this  kind,  doubtless 

any  one  of  them  will  do. 
DuNQ,  a  verbal  suffix,  for  which  see  IF  128. 
DuNOSE,  the  termination  of  the  '*  contingent*'  mood  ;   see 

11119. 
DuRU,  mud.     (Jap.  doro»^ 

BusHi,  a  comrade.     (Classical  Jap.  doehi^  modern  doshi, ) 
DuTTU,    very,   too, — often   used  where  Jap.    would  have 

amarif  or  else  sufcDshi  nw,  as  duUu  takasang,  too  dear  ; 

ure  duttu   vHikarang^  1  don't  understand  thut  at  all. 

(Jap  zutto.) 
Dziru  ?  which  ?  always  used  in  the  "  isolated  form  '*  dziro^ 

when  simply   interrogative.      The  plain  form   occnriEi 

only  in   such   idioms  as  dziru  ding  or  dnru  y*ating^ 

whichever,  either,  any. 
DzO,  the  tail. 
DzuRiy   a  prostitute :  d>zuri  nu  yd,  a  brothel ;  dzuri-yvha,  a 

whoremonger.     (Jap.  jo-ro  /) 

F. 

Fa,  poetical  for  Ad,  direction. 

Fa,  the  leaf  of  a  tree..  (Jap.  ha,') 

Fafa,  a  mother.     (Jap.  haha,) 

Faru,  the  spring  (season).     (Jap.  haru,) 

Fs,  ashes.     (Jap.  hai.) 

Fe,  a  fly.     (Jap.  Aat.) 

Fs,  the  lungs.     (Jap.  hai^  Chin,  ffp.) 

Fb-kazi,  the  south  wind.     (Jap.  kaze^  wind.) 
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Fbbinchi,   explained  as    equivalent  to    Jap. 

creeping  into.  Feri  conld  easily  be  Jap.  hairi; 
bat  nchi  is  more  probably  equivalent  to  Jap.  miie, 
seeing. 

Fe-ro,  respectfully  received  :     To  kara  fe-rd  ni  naUun  tan- 

ju-ruku  shl,  the  thirty-six  families    sent  over    from 

China   to   Luchu   [who  kept  alive  OoufuciaDism   and 

Chiuese  studies  at  Kumi  near  Nafa] .     (Jap.   hai-tyOf 

Chin,  n  m.) 

Fesang,   quick,   early :   feku  kara,  from  the  first,  eoon. 

(Jap.  hayaL) 
Feyung,  to  be  current — as  diseases  ;  popular — as  a  fashion. 

(Jap.  hayaru.) 
Fi,  fire,  a  light :  fi  tsikiti,  having  lit  a  light ;  fi  UU  ArO,  put 

fire  [in  the  brazier] ;  fi-clidshd'tdy  firemen ;  fi-gummaf 

a  steamer,  lit.  fire-wheel.     (Jap.  hi.) 
Fi,  the  san.     The  synonym  tida  is  more  used.     (Jap.  Ai.) 
FiCHUi,  poetical  for  chuif  one  person,  hence  alone.'    (Jap« 

hiton,) 
FiOHUNG,  to  draw,  to  pull,  to    catch,    to  restrain:    kazi 

fichung,  to  catch  cold ;  iji  jithung^  to  restrain  one*8 

temper;  samtsing  fichung,  to   play  the  baigo;   /!dU- 

uyabing,    to  go    surety,     to*  warrant, — an   honorifie 

form,  the  corresponding  plain  form  of  which   is  not 

certain.     (Jap.  hiku,) 
FuAi,  the  left  (hand) :  fijai-miUi^  facing  to  the  left.     (Jap. 

hidari,) 
Fiji,  the  beard  :  iiji  suyung,  to  shave.     (Jap.  hige.) 
Fi-ji,  ordinary,  usual.     (Jap.  liei-zei,  Chin.  9*^0 
Fiji-GE  or  Fiji-N*-T6,  the  elbow.     (Jajf.  hijL) 
FiKARi,  brilliancy,  glare.     (Jap.  hikari.) 
FiKUSANG,  low.     (Jap.  hiktiL) 
FiNG,  to  elapse — as  time.     (Jap.  lieru,) 
FiNG  SHUNG,  to  be  intractable, — said  of  horses. 
FiNJiTUNG  or  FiNjiNG,    to  flee,   to  escape :  Jinjiru  fd-k^ 

wakarang,  he  kuew  not  whither  to  flee. 


/ 1. 
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Pm-stj,  poor  \  finsU'Wwng^  a  poor  man. 

Fin-t6,  an  answer  ;  fin-to  shung^  to  answer.  ^  Jap.  hen-to, 
Chin.  a&  ^.) 

FiBA,  an  asoeut,  a  hill,  eqaivalent  to  Jap.  saka.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Jap.  hira  signifies  the  exact  con- 
verse, viz.,  flat,  but  that  the  Aino  language  has 
pira  in  the  sense  of  ciifif.  Perhaps  the  Luch. 
compound  Jira-yama^  a  low  hill,  may  help  to 
bridge  the  divergence  between  the  Luch.  and 
the  Jap.  use  of  this  word. 

FiBn,  midday,  day  (as  opposed  to  night) :  fit'ung  yurung, 
day  and  night ;  fit-u-ma,  the  midday  meal.  (Jap. 
hiru.) 

FntUGiNQ,  to  spread  out, — trans.     (Jap.  hirogeru,) 

EiBUSAMG,  broad.     (Jap.  hiroL) 

FisANG,  cold.     (Jap.  hierUj  to  be  cold.) 

FiSHA,  the  leg,  the  foot ;  conf.  p.  80 :  fisha-nd, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  foot.  (Jap.  kiza, 
knee.) 

Fi-SHAKU,  less  usual  than  the  83rnonym  ntbu,  q.  v.  (Jap. 
Jii-shakUy  Chin,  ffi  td*) 

FiSHi,  a  reef,  sunken  rocks.  The  coral  reefs  around 
the  Luchuan  coast  are  so  called.  (This  Luch.  word  19 
borrowed  by  the  Jap.  in  place-names  under  the  form 
liise  or  hise.) 

Ftpa,  awkwardness.     (Jap.  heta,') 

FiTsuu,  a  cupboard,  a  closet. 

Fi-YU,  a  cooiie.  (Jap.  hi-ydf  labour  paid  by  the  day,  yu  or 
yd  being  probably  Chin.  J8.) 

Fizi,  see  flji. 

Fd-Ko,  direction,  way.     (Jap.  hs-ko^  Chin.  :^  (b.) 

Fu,  a  sail.     (Jap.  ho,) 

FO  I  an  exclamation  used  in  answering  a  call, — not  exactly 
"  yes,"  which  is  ?Z,  but  somewhat  like  it  and  corres- 
ponding to  Jap.  hai  ! 

FO-oHi,  see  Hu-obi. 
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FuGRUNO,   to  blow :  tabaku  fuchung,  to  smoke,  lit.  to  blow 

tobHcco.     (Jap.  fuku,) 
FuDi,  see  Hudi. 
FuDi,    lightning;    fudi    kannai    shung,    to    thunder    and 

lighten. 
FuDU,   amount,   as  much  as :  uri  fudu^  so  much.     (Jap. 

hodo.) 
Fu-GA,  esthetic,  refined  :  fu-ga  na  tchu.     (Jap.  ft^ga^  Chin. 

FuKA,  outside,  elsewhere  :  fuka  ngkai,  elsewhither :  w»rabi 

y'ad  91*  tslte,  fuka  ngkai  njasang^  they  won't  let  him 

go  out,  as  he  is  a  child.     (Jap.  hoha.) 
FuKUi,  dust.     (Jap.  hokori,) 
FtJ-KU-NiNG,  a  clerk,   a  steward  ;— only   the  better  sort  of 

servitors  are   so  styled.     (Jap.   ho-ko-nin,   a  servanit' 

Chin.  ^/>  A.) 
FuNO,  a  book.     (Jap.  hmiy  Chin.  ^.) 
FuNQ-TAKU,  translation  :  Jung-yaku  shung,  to  translate. 

(Jap.  hon-yakn.  Chin.  M  9.) 
Fu&i,  appearance,    pretence  :   shircmg  /uri  sshi  wtUang,  ho 

pretended  not  to  know.     (Jap.  furi.) 
FuBi-MUNO ;  see  Hubi-mumo. 
FuBU,  a  pigsty.     See  Huru. 
FuBUME,  a  feast.     (Jap.  furumai,) 
FusHANo,    the    *'  desiderative  acyective,**   generally   found 

suffixed  to   verbs  in  the  Nigori'ed  form  buthang ;   setf 

p.  119.  (Jap.  hoshii,) 
FusHi,  the  stars.     (Jap.  hoshi,) 
FusHiJUNo,  to  obviate,  to  avert.     (Jap.  fiuegu.) 
FusHUNG,  to  dry, — trans.     (Jap.  hosu,) 
Fu-TAS-sHA,    unsound,  unliealthy.     (Jap.  fU'tOA-tha^  Chin» 

T^  a  *). 

FuTATsi,  two,  poetical  for  tdtsi.     (J9L]^.futatsu.) 

FuTSiKA,  two  days,  the  second  day  of  the  month.     (Jap» 

futsuka.) 
FuYUNG,  to  dig.     (Jap.  horu,) 
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G. 

Oa,  a  postposition  nsed  to  indicate  various  relations, — geni- 
tive,     nominative,    aud    interrogative.     See  pp.    51, 
182,  and  184.     (Jap.  ga  and  /(a.) 
Gajano,  a  mosqaito :  gajang  ni  kuratti,  bitten  by  mosquitoes. 

(Jap.  ka^  mosquito,  and  Chin.  |[|,  changy  fly  ?) 
Gajucabu,  the  banyan  tree. 
Oak-koji,  a  school.    (Jap.  gak-ko.  Chin.  jg|  :|$.    The  meaning 

of  the  sylalble  ji  is  unknown.) 
Oanashi,  a  title  equivalent  to  His  Majesty,  which  is  applied 
to  the  Luchnan  kings    aud  also  to  Confucius :  Kushv 
QanoAhiy  Confucius. 
Gani,  a  crab.     (Jap.  kani,) 

Gan-ju,    strong,    healthy :   gan-ju-mung^   a  strong  man ; 

u  gan-jung  shi-mishebin  yd,   may    you    enjoy  good 

health — said  to  a  parting  friend.     (Jap.  gen-jH,  severe^ 

Chin.  »  «.) 

Gabasi,  a  crow.     (Jap.  kaf-aau,) 

Gasa-oasa,  an  onomatopo  for  the  noise  made  by  rats,  cats, 

or  by  people  fidgetting  about.     (Jap.  gaaa-gasa.) 
Ga-shi,  death  by  starvation.     (Jap.  ga-shi^  Chin,  tt  ^.) 
Gassano,   light,   not  heavy  :  garu-mung,  somethiug  light.. 

(Jap.  karui,) 
Gati>  see  Nagati. 

Gatting  shung,  to   consent,  to  agree  :  wanne  gattino  sang^ 
I  won't  consent  to  it.     (Jap.  ga-ten  means  rather  to- 
understand  than  to  consent ;  Chin  ^  U.) 
Gfi-OHi,  a  cold,  a  catarrh.     (Chin.  Qjt  SI.) 
Gi  or  Gi,  a  hair  :  hana-gi,  hairs  in  the  nose  ;  bat  matsi-gi, 

eyelashes.     (Jap.  ke,  ge.) 
Gighi-gighi,  an  ouomatope  for  the  sound  of  rattling.     (Jap- 

gichi-gichi,  used  for  the  sound  of  scraping.) 
GiSANG,  an  a4jective  in  form,  but  used  as  a  snffix  to  indicate 
likeness  or  likelihood,  much  as  raahli  is  used  in  Japa- 
nese ;  see  pp.  119-120. 
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06,  the  tenth  part  of  a  n,  or  leagae.  This  manner  of  dividing 

the   ri  prevails  also  thronghont  the  island  of  KjruahG. 

The  nearest  thing  to  it  in  the  rest  of  Japan  is  the  sab-. 

division  of  the  ascent  of  certain  moantains — notably 

Fuji— into  10  go.     (Chiu.  ^  ?) 
Gu,   an  honorific  prefix  :  gu  yyi-satsiy   an  answer.      It  is 

less  used  than  its  Jap.  eqaivalent.     (Jap.  go.  Chin,  ffp.) 
Qfif  five,  shorteued  to  gu  in  compounds.     (Jap.  go,  Chin* 

X.) 
Gu-0Hi-8U,  a  feast.     (Jap.  gO'chi-to,) 
OuFA,  an  opprobrious  form  of  the  next  word :  Gufd  Chd-ffing, 

sec  Cho-oino. 
GuFU,  a  wen,  a  hump,  a  peak.     (Allied  to  the  preceding  ?) 
Gu-jo,  poet.  gu-jOf  a  letter.     (Jap.  go-jo,  Chin,  pf  JK.) 
GumX,  small :  gumd  ufu^  small  and  great.     It  is  abbreviated 

to  guma  in   compounds  :   guma-hana,   a  small  flower. 

(The  koma  of  Jap.  koma-kai  and  koma-mono.^ 
GtJNA,  lame. 
GuRE,   about,  rather.     It  is    pre6edo<l  by   the  attribotive 

form    of  the    verb,    because  it  is   originally  a  noon 

meaning  state,  quality.     (Jap.  kurai,  gurai.) 
GuBi,  n  shower  of  rain. 
Guru,  time,  occasion  :  kunu  gufd,  just  now,  at  the  present 

time.     (Jap.  koro^  goto,) 
Guru-guru,   an  onomatope  for    going    or   curling  roond 

and  round.     (Jap.  kui-u-kum  or  guru-guruJ) 
GusiKU,  a  castle,  a  fort.    Though  this  looks  a  purely  native 

word,  may  it  not  perhaps  be  the  Chin.   n>  |8|  ''  angiuit 

residence,"  a  not  unlikely  compound  either  in  Luch* 

or  in  Jap.  ? 
GuTORU,    like,     similar;     see    p.    122.       (Classical    Jap. 

gotoki,) 
GuTU,  connected  with  the  preceding ;  see  pp.  52  and  122. 
GuTU,   every, — used  in    compounds,   suffixed  to  the  word 

it  qualifies:     munu-gutu,    every   person;    hing''ffutu^ 

at  every  opportunity.     (Jap.  goto,) 
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GwA,  a  child,  the  young  or  diminative  fonn  of  anything, 
conf.  p.  89  :  huni-gwdt  a  small  boat.  In  some  com- 
pounds it  is  shortened  to  gwa,  as  winagu-n^'gwa,  a  girl, 
lit.  -child  of  woman.  The  word  gwd  is  suffixed  to 
the  names  of  children  of  both  sexes  till  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  thas  Mdshd  Qvoa  (nwshd  means  <'  bull" 
or  cow).  Parents,  however,  sometimes  go  on  using 
it  even  to  their  grown-up  sons. 

OwATSi  (in  compounds  only),  the  moon,  a  month :  ju-gwaidj 
the  tenth  moon.     (Jap.  gicattUf  Chin,  fl .) 


H. 


Ha,  a  tooth.     (Jap.  ha.)  * 

Haba,  breath,  width.     (Jap.  haba,) 

Haberu,  a  butterfly  (this  is  the  only  Luch.  word  normally 
containing  a  short  e)  :  haberu-bdj  (lit.  butterfly  leaf), 
the  SalUburia  adiamtifolia^  called  by  the  Japanese  icho. 
The  Lnch.  name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  which  resemble  butterflies'  wings. 

Habu,  a  poisonous  species  of  serpent, — the  Trimeresurm 
ryukyuanus, — which  causes  many  deaths  an- 
nually in  the  Luohu  Islands,  especially  in  Oshima 
and  Toku-no-shima.  (Jap.  hebiy  which  means  a  snake 
of  any  kind  ?) 

HaohI,  a  bee,  a  wasp.     (Jap.  hachi,') 

Haohi,  eight.     (Jap.  h<uhi^  Chin.  A.) 

Haohuno,  to  spit,  to  vomit.     (Jap.  haku.) 

Hadzichi,  tattooing, — only  that  on  women's  hands  is  so 
called. 

Ha-oama,  a  kiln,  a  furnace.     Conf.  Kama. 

Haoosano,  filthy. 

Hai,  a  needle,  a  pin.  The  sense  of  needle  may  be  made 
clearer  by  using  the  periphrasis  ching  ndyd*  Aat,  lit. 
garment  sewing  needle.    (Jap.  hart.) 
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Hai-mma,  a  rnnning  horse,  i.  e.  a  good  horsei-— not  neeev- 

sarily  a  racer.     (Jap.  hashin'muma.) 
Haiya,  a  pillar.     (Jap.  hcLshimf) 
Hajimatuno,  to  begin, — intrans.     (Jap.  hajimaru.') 
Hajimino,  to  begin  (trans.),  to  do  for  the  first  time.     The 

followiog    salntations  are    nsual  on  first   meeting  a 

person :  to  an  eqaal  Hajimiti  umganahira^  lit.  I  will 

worship  {yoa)  for  the  first  time ;  to  an  infurior  H€^ 

mitt  yd  !  lit.  Oh  !  for  the  first  time.     (Jap.  hajimtru.) 
Haka,  a  grave.     (Jap.  Jiaka.) 
Hamayuno,   to  be  diligent, — the    proper  native  term,   of 

which  bin-cho  is  a  learned  Siuico-Japanese  equivalent. 

(Jap.  hamarUf  to  be  inside  of,  to  be  addicted  to.) 
Ham-m£,  rice  used  as  food.     (Jap.  ham-mai^  Chin,  ft  3lK.) 
Hana,  {fflower :   hana-ichi^  a  flower- vase,  Jap.   hana-ike; 

hana-gi,  a  flowering  shrub  or  plant, — Jap.  ue-ki,    (Jap. 

hana.) 
Hana,  the  nose  :  hana-gl,  hairs  in  thcf  nose.     (Jap.  hana,') 
Hanashi,  conversation,  a  story  :   hanashi  ahung,  to  tell,  to 

say.     (Jap.  hanashi.') 
Hano,  half  :  hanff-kata,  ditto.     (Jap.  han^   Chin.  i|k.) 
Hanojana-shI-me,    an    extremely    polite  term  for  grand- 
mother.    (3onf.  ufU'jungjang-»hi, 
Hano-kata,  half.   (Jap.  haUf  half,  Chin.  ^ ;  and  katOf  side.) 
Hani,  a  wing.     (Jap.  hane.) 
Haba,    the    belly :  hara-M,   a  horse's  belly-band.     (Jap. 

hara.) 
Habayuno,  to  pay  :  hardng  gutu  tatchang^  he  has  gone  off 

without  paying. 
Habu,  the  spring  season  ;  more  often  faru,     (Jap.  Aam.) 
Haru,  a  tract  of  open  conntry  :    hani-yadui,  a  solitary  hnt. 

(Jap.  hara.) 
HasamarIno,   to  bo  between  two  things,   to  be  enclosed. 

(Jiip.  hasamaru.) 
Hasanung,    to    put    between  two  other  things,  to  insert. 

(Jap.  hasamu,) 
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Hashi,  a  bridge.     (Jap.  hashi.) 

Hashiru,  a  door  :  hasMru-guehi,  ditto. 

Hasshishi,  the  gums, — from  hd,  tooth,  and  shishi,  flesh. 

Hataki,  a  field, — other  than  wet  rice-fields.  (Jap. 
hatake,) 

Hatabaohuno,  to  work.     (Jap.  hataraku.) 

-Ha-txh,  or  Ha-tuya,  a  large  kind  of  barndoor  fowl, — ^what 
the  Jap.  call  shamo.) 

Hataming,  to  hasten  (trans.)  :  ufe  ctshi  hayamirif  go  a 
little  quicker, — said  to  a  coolie.     (Jap.  hayameru.) 

Hiyfi,  either  part  of  a  verb  eqaivalent  to  Jap.  hashiru^ 
to  run,  or  else  equivalent  to  feku,  Jap.  hayaku, 
quickly  :  fcku  hdye  nari,  go  more  quickly !  make  haste  1 
(to  a  coolie.) 

Hazi,  a  word  used  to  form  a  verbal  tense  which  implies 
at  once  futurity  and  necessity  or  probability,  like  beshi 
in  modern  written  Japanese  i^gfing  y*ara  hazi,  no  doubt 
[it  will  be  so]  ;  nerang  Imziy  there  will  probably  not 
be,  probably  not.  Conf.  H  116,  p.  88.  (Jap.  hazu, 
necessity.) 

Hazikashuno,  to  be  shamefaced,  ashamed.  (Jap.  hazukashii, 
shamefaced.) 

HiBiOHi,  a  resonant  sound,  an  echo.     (Jap.  hibiki.) 

Ho,  direction,  place,  in  :  Uchind  nu  Kunjang  ho-ya,  in 
the  district  of  Kunjang  in  Great  Luchn.  The  alter- 
native but  rare  pronunciation /a  is  nearer  to  Chin.  j(F, 
fang,     (Jap.  Ao.) 

Ho-BO,  everywhere.  This  is  simply  a  reduplicated  form  of 
the  preceding  word.     (Jap.  ho-bo,  Chin.  ^  :^.) 

Hu,  tbe  cheeks.     (Jap.  ho.) 

Hu-cHi,  a  bad  cold,  influenza,  specifically  the  malarial 
fever  prevalent  in  the  **  Further  Isles**  of  the  Luchuan 
archipelago.     (Jap./tl-/ri,  flatulence,  Chin.  K  ^.) 

fiuDi,  a  pen.     (Jap.  fade,) 

HuioYUNG,  to  praise.     (Jap.  homeru.) 

HuNA-To,  a  seaman,  a  common  sailor.     (Jap.  funa-bito.) 
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HuNiy  a  vessel,  a  ship :  hunt  is-sdt  one  ship ;  hum  gwdf  m 
small  vessel,  a  boat;  hune-if  seasiokness;  hunH 
shung,  to  be  seasick;  huna-ukui^  seeing  off  one  who 
is  leaving  by  ship ;  huni  ga  njitSng^  the  vessel  hm 
sailed.     (Jap.  fune, ) 

Huni,  a  bone.     (Jap.  hone,) 

HuBi-MUNG  or  FuRi-MUNO,  a  madman,  a  fool :  yd-ya  kwri- 
mungf  you  madman !—  a  common  term  of  abuse.  Wimff 
huri-mung  na$hu*  kutUt  Because  you  make  a  fool  of  mft. 

HuRU,  a  pig-sty,  hence  a  latrine,  because  the  pigsties 
are  used  for  that  purpose  in  Luchu :  Huro  md  ga  f 
Where  is  the  W.  C.  ?  See  also  yd-hwrv^  C^P«  yvro, 
a  bath-tub  ?) 

Hu-YAKARi,  parting,  leave-taking, — poet.  For  second  half 
of  compound  conf .     Jap.  wakareru,  to  separate. 

HuYUNG,  to  fall, — as  rain,  snow,  etc. :  Ami  nu  uhdku  kuUf 
it  having  rained  heayily.     (Jap.  /urti.) 

Hya,  a  fellow,  a  rascal,  used  chiefly  in  the  eommon  abusive 
phrase  yd  hyd  huri-mung  /  you  wretch  of  a  madman  I 
See  also  kuni-hyd. 

Hya,  a  cannon. 

Hyaku,  a  hundred, — with  the  a  short  in  some  compoondSf 
as  hyaku-mang,  a  million.     (Jap.  hyaku^  Chin.  7«) 

Hyaku-sho,  a  commoner,  a  person  of  the  lowest  olasi. 
(Jap.  hyaku-shd,  peasant.    Chin.  7  tt.) 

Hyo-shi,  the  degree  of  convenience  or  ineonvenienee  of 
anything :  yi  hyd-shi  arang,  it  is  inconvenient, 
(Jap.     hydshi  ga  it,  to  be  fortunate.  Chin,  tfl  ^•) 


I. 

i,  no, — ratber  vulgar ;  the  polite  equivalent  is  ayahirang^ 
lit.  is  not.  It  is  also  used  affirmatively,  as  nay  some* 
times  is  in  English ;  % !  ehichang,  all  right  I  I  havo 
heard — to  an  inferior.     (Jap.  ie.) 
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I  BUNG  Ni,  what  he  said  was, — the  usual  way  of  introducing 

a  quotation  in  a  story,  like  the  Jap.  iu  ni  wa  or  iwaku, 

I  is  from  yungy  to  say  ;  Imng  is"^,  **  portion  ;**  so  that 

the   literal   meaning    of    the    phrase    is    ''in      [his] 

portion  of  speaking.** 
Ibi,   a   finger,  h  toe  :  fisha  nu  ibiy  a  toe ;  ibi-gani,  a  ring* 

(Jap.  yM,  vulg.  itn.) 
loHASHUNO,  to   cause   to   meet,   to   bring   together.     (Jap. 

ifciawaseru.) 
loHAYUNG,  to  meet — said  only  of  persons.     (Jap.  iki-au,) 
loHE,  a  meeting  :  iche  ga  cha^  kutu,  because  he  came  to  see 

her. 
loHi,  a  poud.     (Jap.  ike.) 
IcHi,  one.     (Jap.  ic/ti,  Chin.  — .) 
loBiu,  a  thread.     Also  called  ichu  and  itu,     (Jap.  ito,) 
loHiwui,  strength,  force.     (Jup.  i/cioi.) 
loBUNO,  to  go.     (Class.  Jap.  yulcu;  modern  iku,) 
loBUTA,  slightly  just,  a  little.     (Jap.  cliito  f) 
Ife,  a  little, — equivalent  to  Jap.  sukoshi.     Some  pronounce 

it  ufe, 
Ifu,  gravel  or  mud  washed  down  the  bed  of  a  stream. 
I-ji,  angry  temper  :  iji  njiyung^  to  get  angry.     (Jap.  t-jt\ 

Chin.  2t  ML.) 
Ikawa,  poetical  for  ikd^  the  hypothetical  mood  of  ichung^  to 

go.     (Jap.  ikaba,) 
Ikibasano,     few,    scarce :    ikiraku    natong,   it  has   grown 

scarce. 
Iku,     however     many  :     iku   Bhing-ning^    ever    so    many 

thousands  of  years.     (Jap.  iku.) 
Ikdtsi  ?  how  many  ?  (Jap.  iknUu.) 
Ima,  a  poetical  term.     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Jap.  ima, 

now,  for  which  the  usual  Luchuan  is  kuma. 
Ime,  Imene,  Imebu,  Imoohij  forms  of  a  verb,  apparently 

tmengt  which  either  is  poetical  or  belongs  to  the  language 

of   Yaeyama,    and  signifies    to    go    plus    a    strongly 

honorific  tinge.     (Jap.  inurUf  to  go  away  ?) 
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IhensbIno,  the  same  as  menshengf  q.  v.,  bnt  a  trifle  mora 
honorific :  imenshehirang^  His  Excellency  is  not  at 
home ;  kuma  imenskiru  ySkd^  while  yon  remain 
here.  Sir. 

Imb-tsieawa,  poetical  equivalent  of  Jap.  tAvfoicApato,  if  (or 
when)  you  arrive.     Conf.  mi. 

Imi,  a  dream :  imi  nung^  to  dream, — ^lit.  to  see  a  dream* 
(Jap.  yumey  archaic  ime,) 

Iin,  moaming.     (Jap.  imi,) 

Inaka,  the  country — as  opposed  to  the  town.     (Jap.  vfioto.) 

LfCHASANO,  short.     (Jap.  mijikaif) 

Inohibi-guni,  England, — probably  from  the  Chin,  prononeia- 
tion  of  that  name,  and  huni,  country. 

Ing,  a  dog.     (Jap.  inn,)        ^ 

Inuohi,  also  called  nuchij  life.  (Jap.  inoohiJ) 

Ip-pe,  full,  completely.     (Jap.  ip-pai,  Chin.  •*  |f .) 

Ibabung,  to  choose :  iradi  I  mishori  (lit.  Jap.  irande  e  naumS}^ 
choose  whichever  you  like  best.     (Jap.  erahu.) 

Ibana,  a  sickle. 

Ibi,  a  gimlet.     (Jap.  kiri  ?) 

Ibi,  Isi,  Itohong,  Itohotabu,  Itchote,  forms  of  a  verb  related 
to  Jap.  irUy  to  enter.  Its  present  would  probably  be 
iyung  or  Ing :  ww'iri  mishebin,  please  eome  in  ;  Hda 
nu  itckongj  the  sun  is  striking  [e.  g.  on  the  verandali]  • 

Ibi-muku,  a  son-in  law  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  bridc*s  surname  and  continuing  her  family.  (Jq^. 
iri-muko,) 

Ibibattamg,  [chichi-]  Ibibang,  Itti  (or  Itchi),  forms  of  • 
verb  related  to  Jap.  ireru^  to  insert,  to  put  in«  Its 
present  would  probably  be  iring,  Irirattang^  he  "wtm 
admitted  ;  chichi-irirafig,  won't  listen  ;  fi  itU  kH  (Jap.^ 
hi  wo  irete  koi),  go  and  fetch  some  charcoal  for  the 
brazier  ;  yu  ning  itchi  (Jap.  yoku  nen  wo  ireU)f  pay* 
ing  great  attention. 

Ibu,  colour  :  iru-iru,  all  sorts ;  irung  tsikang,  not  soiled, 
clean.     (Jap.  iro.) 
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I-6HA,  a  physician.     (Jap.  i-sha,  Chin.  B  X.) 

Ism,  a  stone :  ishi-gwd,  a  pebble.     (Jap.  ishi,) 

Ism-BYA,  a  cannon.     (Jap.  iski-biya.) 

IsuJUNG,  to  hurry, — intrans.     (Jap.  isogu,) 

ItchotS  sani  ?  is  it  not  inside  ?     Gonf.  Ibi.  ' 

Itsi  ?  when  ?  used  also  in   an  indefinite  sense  to    mean 

some  time :  itsi  nu  ba-shu,  what  time  ?  some  time  or 

other,  like  Jap.  itsu-goro ;  itsika,  some  day ;  itsi  madingy 

equiv.  to  Jap.  itsn  made  mo,  for  ever  ;  itsing^  eqniv.  to 

Jap.  itsu  de  mo,  always.     (Jap.  itsu,') 
Itsidino,  always.     (Jap.  itsu  de  m4).) 
Itsitsi,   five, — in  compounds  itsi,  as  Usi-keng,  five  times. 

(Jap.  itsutsu,) 
Itxj,  less  common  than  ichiu,  q.  v. 
Ituma,  leave  (-taking)  :  chiu-ya  ww^ltuma  shabira,  I  must  be 

taking  my  leave    [to-day] ;  Uuma-gmyu,  leave-takingi 

farewell.     (Jap.  itoma,) 
Itu,  fish  :  iyu-uya,  a  fish-monger.     (Jap.  uwo.') 

J. 

Ji,  the  earth,  the  soil  :  jlng  sakiti,  even  the  earth  cracking. 

(Jap.  ji,  Chin.  Mk.) 
Ji-BUNG,  a  special  time,   that  moment,   when.      (Jap.  ji^. 

bun,  Chin.  W  ^.) 
JiBG-KA,  a  human  dwelling.     (Jap.  jin-ka,  Chin.  A  4^.)         ' 
Ji-TA,  wooden  clogs.     (Jap.  ge-ta.  Chin,  f  8|.) 
Jo,   a  gate, — written  n.     It  would  seem  that   the  Luchi* 

nans  do  not  distinguish  Fl  from   M,  properly  castle, 

which  latter  character  would  better  suit  the  sound. 
Jo-Ki-siNo,  a  steamer,  less  u^ed  than  the  true  native  word 

fl-guruma,     (Jap.  jd-ki-ssn,  Chin.  M  St  Jfe.) 
J9,   ten :  ju-gioatsi,  the  tenth  month  of  the  year.     (Jap.' 

jn.  Chin.  +.) 
JtJ,  inside.     (Jap.  chiu  or  jit,  Chin.  ^.) 
JuM-pu,  a  fair  wind.     (Jap.,/i4iii-ptl,  Chin.  FR  W.) 


rt 
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K. 

Ka,  a  well.     (No  cognate  Jap.  term  of  like,  meaning  exists ;. 
bnt  conf.  Jap.  kawOf  a  river,  Luch.  kdra,') 

EAy  the  bark  of  a  tree.     (Jap.  /ratra.) 

Eabi,  paper.     (Jap.  kami,) 

Eaoha,  a  mosquito-net.  Apparently  not  connected  with  the 
word  gojang,  mosquito.  In  Jap.  mosquito  is  ka^  while 
mosquito-net  is  ka-ya,  lit.  mosquito-honse.  Possibly 
Luch.  kaoha  may  be  compounded  of  Jap.  ka,  mosqnitOy. 
and  Chin.  '^  chang,  curtain,  by  dropping  the  final  nasal; 
bnt  such  a  derivation  seems  unlikely. 

Eaohung,  to  write.     (Jap.  kaku,) 

Kafushi,  thank  you, — said  to  inferiors,  the  formula  to 
equals  being  ni  fe  debiru.  Also  chiU'yakafu$h%,ihB,vkBf 
that  will  do  for  to-day  ;  ehinu-ya  kajushi,  thanks  [for  the 
trouble  you  took]  yesterday. — Though  believed  by  the 
Luchuans  to  be  a  true  native  word,  kafushi  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  a  Chinese  phrase  beginning  with  the 
character  "J. 

ElOA,  shadow,  shade.     (Jap.  kage,) 

Eagi,  the  face,  ''  isolated  form "  IcoAji :  ehura-kdgit  a 
handsome  face,  t.  e,  a  pretty  woman.     (Jap.JA'ao  /) 

Kagu,  a  sort  of  palanquin  :  kagu-kaohi — in  Jap.  kago»kaki^ 
a  palanquin-bearer.     (Jap.  kago.') 

Eagu-duru,  a  primitive  kind  of  lantern  used  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Luchu.     (Jap.  kago^   basket,   and     td-rdf 
Chin.  iSt  IE)  lantern.) 

Eai,  poet,  for  ngkai^  to ;  see  p.  66. 

EXji,  the  holm  of  a  vessel.     (Jap.  kc^i,') 

Eakayung,  to  cling,  to  be  in,  to  be  involved  in :  hH-ehi  nt 
kakati,  having  caught  malarial  fever.     (Jap.  kakaru,') 

Eaki-dzichi,  a  pestle.     (Jap.  tstiehi.) 

Eakioyung,  to  be  in  time, — equiv.  to  Jap.  ma  ni  au. 
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KXkiti,  gerund  of  a  verb  signifying  to  dry, — intrans.     (Jap. 

kawaiU,) 
Eakiyxtng  or  Eaking,   to  place,   to  hang   (trans. )»  hence 

to  lie   down :    kukuru  ni  kakiyung,  to  lay   to   heart. 

Nni  nu  waruku  natdyabi*  ktUu,   ife   kakiti  nabira^    I 

feel   a  little   sick,   so   I   will  just  try   lying  down  a 

minute.     (Jap.  kakeru,  which  however   never   means 

to  lie.). 
Ea£-k6,  shape,  fashion,  kind  :   chd  nu   kaft-ko   nu  mung  f 

what  kind  of  thiug  ?     (Jap.  kak-ko,  Chin.  ^  «•.) 
Eama,  a  cooking  range,  equiv.  to  Jap.  hettsui,     (Jap.  kama^ 

a  kiln.) 
Kami,  above.     (Jap.  kami,) 
Kami,  a  god, — generally  with   the  honorific  prefix  u,  thu* 

u  kami,  (Jnp.  kami.) 
KiMi,  ajar.  (Jap. /f«w^.) 
Kami,  a  tortoise  :  kdml-na-kil'baka,  lit.  tortoise-shell  grave. 

The  Luchuan  family  burial-places  are  so  called,  on  ac- 
count of  their  shape  A.     (Jap.  ktime). 
Kanaming,  to  seize,  to  arrest.     (Jap.  karameru^  to  bind.) 
Kanashasoyung,   to   love, — in   general,    as    parents    their 

child     or     a     man    his    mistress.       (Jap.    kanctshUf 

sad?) 
Kanatung,  to  suit :  ehl  ni  kanayung,  to  suit  one's  taste. 

(Jap.  kanau,) 
Kan-ohige,  an  error  of  judgment.     (Jap.  kanyae-chigai,) 
Kang,   thus,    in   this   way :    kang  idurufse,  if  he  says  so ; 

wd     mi-kuine  kang  y*ayablng,   my   opinion    is   this ; 

kang  kang,  so  and  so.     (Jap.  ko.) 
Kange,    thought,    care,     hence  kind'    thoughtfalness     or 

assistance,   anxiety :    u    kange    misliochi    (equivalent 

to   Jap.   go  shU'Sen  nastte)^    your    kind    assistance ; 

uya  nu  chd  nu  kangS-ya,  the  anxiety  of  both  parents ; 

yi  kange-ya  nerani  f  can  yon  not  suggest  some  good 

idea  ?    (Jap.  kangae^  used  only  in  the  sense  of  thoughti 

reflection.) 
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Kami,  metal,  money  :  kani-gwdt  small  change, — a  ''  puyio  '* 
word  used  by  and  to  the  Japanese ;  kani^dxuekif  it 
hammer ;  ibi-ganiy  a  ring.     (Jap.  kaneJ) 

£amiti,  beforehand :  kaniti  wutif  ditto.     (Jap.  kanet$.^ 

Kan-jing,  assistance, — said  specifially  ofhe^  given  in  the 
preparations  for  a  funeral.  (Chin.  Rf  ^.) 

Kannai,  thunder :  kannai  nu  nayungf  it  thunders*  (Jftp» 
kami'tian.^ 

Eanmazi,  positively,  certainly.    (Jap.  kanarazu.) 

Eanuno,  to  eat :  kadi  nerang  natdng  (eqoivaleiit  to  Jap. 
tabete  shitncUta),  he  has  eaten  it  all  up.  (Ji^.  kanm^ 
to  bite.) 

Ejlra,  from,  after,  by,  etc.;  see  p.  58. 

Eaba,  China :  Kara-mmu,  a  sweet  potato.  In  Japaa 
generally  this  vegetable  is  called  SaUuma-vmo^  lit.  the- 
Satsuma  potato ;  in  Satsuma  it  is  the  Luchu  potato,. 
and  in  Luchu  the  Chinese  potato.  At  each  place  its 
origin  is  thus  removed  one  step  further,  until  the  con-^ 
tinent  is  reached.     (Jap.  Kara.) 

EIba,  a  tile:  kdra-buehif  roofed  with  tiles,  tiled.  (Jap^ 
kawara,) 

Eaba,  a  river. — The  Jap.  for  river  is  kawa^  while  kawara 
(the  etymological  equiv.  of  Luch.  kara)  signifies  a  dry 
river-bed,  for  which  latter  the  Luchuans  possess  no- 
special  term,  the  great  dry,  stony  river-beds  whieh 
form  so  striking  a  feature  of  Jap.  scenery,  not  exisftii|g 
in  their  country. — Conf.  Kd,  a  well. 

Kakashung,  to  lend.  This  verb  is  etymologically  thfr 
causative  form  of  kayung,  to  borrow,  and  th^efore 
not  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Jap.  transitive  veA 
kasu^  to  lend,  of  which  no  Luch.  representative  seema 
to  be  in  use. 
Eabazi,  the  hair  of  the  head,  specifically  the  Lochaan  queue : 
karazi  nu  yadi  (equivalent  to  Jap.  Mc-teu  t Aite),  having 
a  headache  ;  karazi  yU  yU,  a  barber. 
Eabi-yushi,  good  luck  (poet.). 
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Rata,  side,  one-sided :  kata-fsha^  one  leg ;  kata-nada,  team 

from  one  eye.     In  composition  it  means  way,  manner, 

as  ushl-gata^  method  of  iustroction,   teaching.     (Jap. 

kata,) 
Eata,  the  shoulders.     (Jap.  kata,) 
Eata-dziking,  to  set  aside,  to  arrange  for, — e.  g.  a  discarded 

mistress :    katadziki-gata,   establishing   in  life.     (Jap. 

kata-ztikeru,) 
Eatafa-muno,  a  cripple.     (Jap.  katawa-mono,) 
Eati-mung,  anything  eaten  as  an  adjunct  to  rice,  which  latter 

is  considered  the  staff  of  life.     (Jap.  kate^  provisions.)' 
Eatuno,  to  borrow     (Classic.  Jap.  karu,  CoUoq.  kariru,) 
Eazi,  the  wind  :  kazi-dachi,  windiness  ;  kazi-dilif  ventilation  ; 

kazi  fichungy  to  catch  cold.     (Jap.  kaze,) 
Eazuyuno,  to  count :  kazuying  narangtang,  could  not  count 

them,  too  many  to  count.     (Jap.  kazoeru,) 
Eb,  a  prefix  used  (chiefly  by  women)   to  emphasise  the 

signification  of  certain  verbs  :  kani  ke-turattangf  I  had 

my  money  stolen.     Gonf.  ut. 
E&Di,  a  maple- tree.     (Class.  Jap.  kaede.) 
Eeng,  a  time — in  such  idioms   as   chti-keng,  once  ;  ta-keng^ 

twice  ;  tu-keng,  ten  times. 
Eebiba-kebiba,    apparently    an    onomatope    for  tumbling 

over, — or  it  may  possibly  be  the   future  of  a  verb- 
signifying  to  tumble  over. 
Ee-sho,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  at  sea  :  ke-sJio  kara^  at  sea.- 

(Jap.  kai-j6,  Chin.  M  J^*) 
E£sHUNG,  to  send  back,  to  return, — trans.     (Jap.  kaesu,) 
Eete,  on  the  contrary, — really  the  '' isolated  form"  of  the 

gerund  of  the  next. 
ElniNG,  to  go  back,   to  go  home,   to  return   (intrans.) : 

keyabira,  or  nd  keyuru  gutu  shabira,  I  think  I  must 

be  going  home.     (Jap.  kaeru.) 
Eiy  a  tree  :  chura-gl^  a  fine  tree.     (Jap.  ki.) 
EiNG,  to  kick  :  kUchi  turasa,  I  will  kick  you.     (Jap.  heru.y 
EiNjiNG,  to  forbid.     (Jap.  kinjiru^  Chin.  #.) 
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E1S8A,  a  short  while  ago  (equivalent  to  Jap.  taki-kodo). 

Knru,  poetical  for  chili,  to-day.     (Jap.  kyd.) 

EoNG-KONG,  an  onomatopc  for  the  sound  made  in  drinking. 

KoYUNG,  to  buy.     (Jap.  hiu.) 

Eu,   a   diminutive  prefix :     ku-jima,   an   islet.     (Jftp*  ^0 

Eu,  nine,  shortened  to  ku  in  compounds.     (Jap.  ku,  Chm. 

A.) 

EuBA,  a  spider.     (Jap.  kutno  f) 

EuBi,  the  neck.     (Jap.  kubi.) 

EuBi,  a  plaster  wall.     (Jap.  kahe,) 

EuGHi,   the  month :   kuchi-dzukiii  sshi,  licking  his  obops. 

(Jap.  kUf^hL) 
EncHi-BUCHi,  east  wind.     (Jap.  kochi,  east  wind,  and /uAni, 

to  blow.) 
Eu-D£,  an  old  dynasty,  former  generations.      (Jap.  ko-dai^ 

Chin.  *  n.) 

EuBUMu,  a  child.     This  is  a  japonism,  the  genuine  Lndu 

for  child  being  warald,     (Jap.  kodomoJ) 
Kuji,     anything   of   the    nature   of  sago   or  arrow-root  : 

til'titd   mi  kujiy  sago  made  from  the  Cyctis  revoluta. 

(Jap.  kuzu.) 
EujiRA,  a  whale.     (Jap.  kujiraJ) 
EuKUCHi,  feelings,  sensations.     (Jap.  kokochi,) 
EuKu-GAKU,  vernacular    studies, — as  opposed  to   Chinese. 

(Jap.  kokU'fjakUf  Chin.  9  9.) 
EuKUNUTST,  nine.     (Jap.  kokonotsu.) 
EuKURU,     the    heart     (in   its    metaphorical  sense  only)  : 

kukum-tjassang,  lit.  easy  heart,  at  ease,  quiet,  happy. 

(Jap.  knkoro,) 
KuMA,  hero  :  kuma  umti,  ditto  ;  kuma  vakai,   ditto ;  kuma 

ngkaiy   hither ;  kuma  kara,  hence ;  kmncL  nu  ndi  yut 

tukuru  ga  yd  ?  what  is   this   place  called  ?    (Archaic 

Jap.  ko,  this,  aud  ma,  space.     Conf.  Jap.  ima,  now.) 
EuMATONG,  (perf.,  the  present  being  apparently  not  used), 

to  be  in  trouble  :    kumatdssa,  oh  1  what  trouble  I 

in  !     (Jap.  komatte  iru,) 
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KuicAYUNo,  to  stay  long; — sometimes  used  of  remaining 
at  home,  but  more  often  and  specifically  of  a  prolonged 
debauch,  like  the  Jap.  "word  itsuzulci.     (Jap.  komoruf) 

EuMt,  hulled  rice.     (Jap.  Jcome.) 

KuMi-jiMA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Luchuan  Islands.  (Jap. 
Kume-jima,) 

KuMU,  a  clond.     (Jap.  humo,) 

EuMui,  a  lake. 

Kumn-DiNOHi,  cloudy  weather.     (Jap.  kumotta  tmikiJ) 

EuNDA,  the  half  of  the  leg  below  the  knee. 

EuNEDA,  recently.     (Jap.  konaida.) 

EuNO,  an  alternative  form  of  kunu,  this,  which  is  preferred 
in  certain  contexts,  especially  before  the  word  gutdi*u : 
hung  gutoru  sung,  such  a  pecuniary  loss ;  hung  tsichv 
this  month. 

EuNiBU,  an  orange, — the  general  name  for  fruits  of  the 
orange  tribe.  (Ooe  small,  sour  kiud  of  orange  is  called 
kunembo  in  Jap.) 

EuNi-HYA,  this  fellow,  a  wretch  like  this, — equivalent  to 
Jap.  koyatsii. 

EuNiNDA,  a  suburb  of  Nafa  called  Kume-mura  by  the  Japanese, 
and  partly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  thirty- six 
Chinese  families  officially  sent  thither  several  centuries 
ago  to  civilise  the  natives. 

EuNi-NusHi,  the  ruler  (lit.  owner)  of  the  country, — a  title 
of  the  kings  of  Luchu.  This  title  appears  in  Japanese 
as  part  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  Shinto 
gods, — O'kuni-nushi-nO'Mikoto, 

EuNJANO,  the  name  of  the  northern  part  of  Great  Luchu, 
called  by  the  Jap.  Kunchan,  Another  name  for  it  is 
Yambara.  v 

Eun-j6,  bad  temper,  anger:  kunjo  r^asaring,  to 
fly     into     a     rage.      (Jap.    kon-jo,     temper ;    Chin« 

EuNJUNO,  to  tie,  to  bind ;  for  its  conjugation  see  IF  105| 
Sect.  YI.     (Jap.  kumu ,  to  twist  ?) 
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KuNNA,  this  sort  of,  such  :  kuaina  mungf  this  sort  of  ihi^g* 

(Jap.  kanna.) 
EuM-NioHi,  to-day.     (Jap.  hm-fdchi^  Chin.  ^  Q  •) 
EuNU,  this :  kunu  uchi,  in  a  few  days,  soon.     Ekfe  alM 

hungf  and  p.  47.     (Jap.  konoJ) 
Euppi,  this  amount,  thus  much. 
EuBA,  a  ''  godown,"  a  store-house.     (Jap.  itira.) 
EuBA,  a  saddle.     (Jap.  kura.) 
EuBASHUNO,  to  spend  the  time,  to  make  a  living :  ArwrmM 

shunfff   ditto ;  kuvMhi-yasM  ycUnng^  it  is  an  agroeahii 

mode  of  life.    (Jap.  kuraau.) 
EuBi,  this(suhst.),  conf.  p.  47:  kunwutei  hereupon  (reeallag 

Jap.   koko  n%  oite);    kuri    hudu^    as  moeh  as  this; 

kure  nH  shai  tsuktUe*  gaf  what  is  this  made  of? 

(Jap.  kore,) 
Et^Ri,  ice,  hence  sugar-candy.     (Jap.  kOri^  ioe ;  ibdri-MM9» 

sugar-candy.) 
EuRisHAMG,  painful,  agonising, — poet.     (Jap.  kwnukiL) 
EuRU,  time,  period,  about.     (Jap.  koro,) 
EuRUBUNo,  to  tumble,  to  fall  over.     (Jap.  korolm^ 
EuRUMA,     a     wheeled     vehicle     of     any     sort.-     (Jmg^ 

kuruma,) 
EuRUNo,    garments :     kurung-giyi,    a    change      of     gar* 

ments, — as  from  wiuter   to   summer.      (Class*  Jap. 

koromo.) 
EuRUSHUNo,  to  kill.     (Jap.  korom.) 
EusA,  grass,  herbs.     (Jap.  kusa.) 
EusAMicHONo,  to  be  angry.    The  perfect  is  here  used  in  the 

sense  of  the  present,  the  only  past  tense  this  varb 

possesses  being  the  imperfect  knsamichang:  ammdang 

9tlng  kmamichang'temang^  though  the  old  woman  too 

was  angry  at  the  loss  [of  the  money] . 
Eu-sHi  GANASHi,  Coufucius, — as  lit.  as  may  be.  His  Ma* 

jesty  Confucius.     (Jap.  Ko-Bhi,) 
Eu8Bi«BUNi,   the  spine.      (Jap.  koshi-bane  means  iha    a| 

sacrum,) 
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EuBSAi  this  amount  (eqaivtdent  to  Jap.  kore»dahe): 
ehiH-ya  kussa  $Iiabira,  we  will  do  down  to  here 
to-day. 

EuTANDiNo,  to  be  tired.  Apparently  this  is  the  present 
tense.  The  form  most  used,  kutanding  (with  short 
%),  seems  to  be  the  '*  aggregated  stem,"  thus  :  chiU-ya 
u  kutanding  sdrang  ga  ayablra  t  are  yon  not  tired  to- 
day, Sir  ?     (Jap.  kutabiraru  t) 

Et^TENO,  small,  a  little ;  with  a  neg.  verb,  not  at  all :  DuohU' 
ya  kuteng  nu  kuni  y'ayabing,  Lnoha  is  a  small  country ; 
kUtenung  (=Jap.  sukoshi  mo)  wake  wakarang^  I  don't 
understand  at  all. 

EuTU,  because,  less  often  thing.  For  this  important  word 
and  its  '*  government,*'  see  pp.  58-4  and  69  (Jap. 
koto^  thing.) 

EuTUBA,  word,  prose, — as  opposed  to  poetry  and  song.. 
(Jap.  kotoba.) 

Euwfi  KUTU  SHOYABisl,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  Jap. 
word  komaru,  to  be  troubled.  Perhaps  kilwe  is  bor- 
rowed from  Jap.  kowai,  afraid. 

EuYUNG,  to  bite :  gajang  nu  kiUi,  mosquitoes  having  bitten 
me.     (Jap.  kuu,  to  eat ;  conf.  EIanuno.) 

Euzu,  last  year.     (Class.  Jap.  kozo.) 

Ew2l  or  EwA,  a  child  :  kwa  nashung^  to  have  (lit.  make)  a 
child.     (Jap.  ko,) 

EwAMO,  a  measure  of  value  equal  to  two  Jap. 
cents,  as  shi-kwang,  eight  cents.  (Jap.  kioaUf. 
Chin,  jr.) 

EwANTU-ui,  a  water-melon  (lit.  a  Canton  melon  ?). 

EwABiNo,  passive  of  kuyungj  to  bite.     (Jap.  kuwareru.) 

EwASHUNO,  to  break,' — trans.     (Jap.  kowasu.) 

EwATOHi,  a  feast :  kwatohl  shung^  to  feast. 

EwAWA,  an  insults 

EwA-zi,  a  conflagration.     (Jap.  ktva-ji,  Chin.  A  |(.) 

Ewl,  the  voice.     (Jap.  koe,) 

EwiBi,  see  the  next. 
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KwiTUNG,  to  give.  The  Imperative  hnrif  which  is  in 
constant  use,  may  often  be  rendered  in  English  by 
please  :  yudi  ehi  heiri  (lit.  equivalent  to  Jap.  yo^ide 
kite  kure)y  please  go  and  call  him;  tumarachi  kwirif 
please  let  me  stay.     (Jap.  kureru,) 


M. 


'M,  h'm, — an  expletive  expressing  hesitation  or  doabt. 
(Jap.  *m.) 

M\  apocopated  form  of  the  honorific  prefix  mi;  it  tarns 
a  succeeding  h  or  /  into  p,  as  in'pana,  your  (honoora- 
ble)  nose,  for  wi  hana. 

Ma  ?  "where  ?  at  the  end  of  a  clause  it  takes  the  interro- 
gative particle  ga,  as  huro  md  gat  where  is  the 
W.C.  ?  md  kara  f  whence  ?  md  ngkai  ?  whither  /  MA 
ngkaing  ikaiig,  I  will  go  nowhere.  Md  ngkai  f\jlnfff 
wherever  one  goes.  liJd  ndi  ichd  wakarangsi  ga,  (lit, 
Jap.  doko  to  itte  wa  ivakaranai  ga)y  one  knew  not 
where.  Md  nu  t  (lit.  Jap.  doko  no,  i.  e.  of  where  ?)| 
what  ?  Md  nu  kuni  nu  chu  f  Of  what  nationality  ? 
what  countryman  ?  Md  kara  kazi  nu  fuchang-timanff^ 
from    whatever  quarter  the  wind  might  have  blown. 

Ma,  a  sufiix  giving  to  certain  adjectives  the  force  of  concrete 
nouns,  as  kiitengy  small ;  kute-yndf  a  small  thing ;  kUti^md 
mdgif  things  small  and  great. 

Ma  shi-misheno,  an  honorific  periphrasis  for  to  die.  The 
proper  sense  of  md  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Machi,  a  street,  generally  replaced  by  the  periphrasis  maeh' 
nu  me,  lit.  street's  front,  as  machi  nu  me  nakai,  in  the 
street ;  machiya,  a  lodging  in  town.     (Jap.  tmicAt.) 

Maghioe,  a  mistake.  Less  common  than  its  synonym 
bappe,     (Jap.  viachigai,) 

Maohuno,  to  twist,  to  coil :   maehi-tsiMng  (trans.),  to  entl 
round.     (Jap.  maku.) 
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Machung,  to  wait :  ife  matcliori,  wait  a  little  ;  ife  matchoti 
hwV  mUhoriy  please  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  a  little^ 
u  machi  shahira^  I  will  wait  for  you  ;  matarl-ya  sani  t 
can't  you  wait?  (Jap.  matsu,) 

Mada  or  Nada  (with  a  negative  verb),  not  yet :  mada 
/into -y a  neyabirangf  there  is  no  answer  yet  ;  ndda 
hung,  he  has  not  yet  come.  In  Luch.  as  in  Jap.,  the 
negative  is  sometimes  understood,  as  arang !  rndda, 
mcUla^  no,  not  yet ;  katadziki-gatang  mada  y^asi  ga, 
...neither  are  the  arrangements  yet  made.  (Jap.  mada,) 

Madi,  till,  even,  too :  itsi  mading  (Jap.  itm  made  mo),  for 
ever.     Conf.  p.  54.     (Jap.  made,) 

Madu,  leisure,  time  :  mado  nerang,  I.  haven't  time.  (Conf. 
Jap.  via,  space,  time.) 

Madu,  previously,  before :  numang  mddu  kara,  before 
drinking. 

Magisano  or  Magishang,  big,  large.  In  compounds,  the  a 
of  the  stem  tnagi  is  sometimes  lengthened  to  a. 

Maji-mung,  an  evil  ghost,  a  ghoul.  This  word,  which 
denotes  almost  any  kind  of  creature  at  once  superna- 
tunil  and  uncanny  (like  the  Jap.  term  bake-mono), 
serves  also  as  a  common  term  of  abuse.     Conf.  p.  88. 

Majung,  together,  with :  majiing  njV  kiciri  yd !  please 
come  with  me. 

MakIng,  to  be  beaten — in  war  or  at  a  game.     (Jap.  makeru.) 

Makkwa,  a  pillow.    (Jap.  makura,) 

Mama,  way,  style.     (Jap.  mama.) 

Mami,  beans.     (Jap.  mame.) 

Mamuyung,  to  protect,  to  guard.     (Jap.  mamoi-u.) 

Mandong,  (a  perf.  tense,  the  present  not  being  in  use ; 
the  forms  most  used  are  the  Apoc.  mando'  and 
the  Ger.  mandi),  any  number,  as  many  as  you  like, 
numerous  :  wanne  ichabiranyd  ga,  diishi  nu  chd  nu 
vji  chod  ga  mando*  yablng,  1  have  uot  been  there 
myself,  but  many  of  my  companions  have.  (Korean 
manhta,  to  be  numerous.) 
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Hang,  a  myriad,  ten  thousand.     (Jap.  man.) 

Manoku,   a    personal    name  for   men  among  the  peasant 

class.    Meaning  unknown. 
Mani  (bat  generally  found  in  the  "  isolated  form  *'  ma$Ui)i 
sometimes,  supposing,  in,  case  of,  equiv.  to  Jap.  amttra 
in  one  of  its  acceptations :  mane  »ung  shuru  bdnff  anfff 
one  may  sometimes  lose  money,    kang    shusif  numi 
art    ga    ang  shlnCf    chd    shu*  gat    if    I  act    thnSi 
what  will  happen  supposing    him    to   act    in    that 
way?     (Conf.  Korean  manil^   itself  however  perhaps 
merely  Chin.  3S  — .) 
Mabi,  rare.     (Jap.  mare.) 
Mabusano,  round.     (Jap.  maruL) 
Mashano,  good  to  eat,  nice,  tasty  :  masha-mung^  something 

good  to  eat.     (Jap.  umai.) 
Mashi,     better,     preferable :     mashe     arani  t     won*t     it 
be    best    to...?    Conf.    p.    124.     (Jap.   ma»hi^  less 
used.) 
Mata,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  or  whether,  or  else.     (Jap. 

mata,) 
Mata-mmaga,  a  great-grandchild. 
Matsi,  a  pine-tree.     (Jap.  matsu,) 
Matsi-gi,  the  eyelashes.     (Jap.  matsu-ge,') 
Matsiri    shung,    to    use    in    worship :    wi-fS   u    maUiri 
shl-ayahing^    they    set    up    the  funeral  tablets   witb 
reverence.     (Jap.    matsurif    a    festival ;    nuUsurUf    to 
worship.) 
Matteng,  round :  matte-may   a   round    thing,    something 

round ;  matteng  shoru  ichi^  a  round  pond. 
Ma-tumu,  poetical  for  tumu^  the  stern  of  a  vessel.     (Archaie 

Jap.  ma-tomo,) 
Mayu,  the  eyebrows.     (Jap.  mayu,) 
Mayung,  to  go  round.     (Jap.  mawaru.) 
Mazi,  an  initial  exclamation  equivalent  to  well  now  I  why, 

of  course  !     (Jap.  mazu,) 
Mbusang,  heavy.     (Jap.  owiot,  conf.  p.  22.) 
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MS,  front,  before,  (in  space  or  time) ;  Bometimes  near  or  in, 
as  aru  tira  nu  vie,  near  a  certain  temple ;  machi  nu  me, 
[in]  a  street;  me  vmti,  beforehand.  Used  also  as  a 
polite  title  suffixed  to  words  indicating  position  or  rank, 
as  Shu  nu  me  (=:Jap.  daama  sama),  the  master  of  a 
house,  master,  Mr.;  ze-bang  nu  me,  the  chief  Lnch. 
official  resident  in  one  of  the  subject  ''  Further  Isles  ;*' 
wikata  nu  me,  a  high  noble;  O-shu-ganasM-mef 
His  Majesty  [the  King  of  Luchu] .  All  these  honori- 
fic terms  are  employed  in  speaking  to,  as  well  as  of, 
the  personage  in  question.  The  short  title  u  mg 
(written  99  ItT)  is  applied  only  to  the  highest  nobility, 
(Jap.  mae,) 

Hfi,  each,  every — in  compounds :  me-nichi,  every  day.  (Jap. 
mat.  Chin.  ^.) 

Mbnbhbno  or  Mbmseng,  an  irreg.  honorific  substantive 
verb  equiv.  to  Ji^.  q  ide  nasaru;  see  p.  110. 

Ill,  an  honorific  prefix;  see  p.  187.  (Classical  Jap. 
mt.) 

lb,   three — in  compounds:    mi-heng,   three  times.     (Jap. 

Mi  ?  what?  ya-ya  ml  nchlf  what  have  you  seen  ? 

Mi,   the  eye.     In   some   compounds  and     phrases    it    is 

shortened  to  mi,  as  u  mi-kakiti,   [your]   seeing ;  conf. 

Mi-XAEiTUifa.  .  (Jap.  me.) 
)li,  female :   ml-ing,  a  bitch ;  rm^mung,  the  female  of  any 

animal.     (Jap.  me,  mesu.) 
Mi,  a  niece.     (Jap.  mei,) 
Ib-BUMG,  rank,  standing  :  mi-bung  nu  shicka,  inferior  rank. 

(Jap.  mi'bun,  the  bun  being  Chin.  ^.) 
MiCHi,  a  road :  mkhi-naka,  on  the  road,  by  the  way.     (Jap. 

michi,) 
MiCHiNo,    to  shut, — trnns.:  kaihiru  michiti  kici  mishebiri, 

please  be  so  kind  as  to  shut  the  door. 
Mi-DUi,  a  hen,  the  female  of  any  species  of  bird  :  hd-tui  i?»- 

dui,  a  hen, — barndoor  fowl.     (Jap.  men-dati.) 
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Mi-gA,    a   species  of  edible  plant, — the  Zingiber    mioftu 

(Jap.  myo-gay  Chin.  ^V^.) 
Mf-KAGANG,   spectacles.      (Jap.   me^   eye,  and   kagami^  % 

mirror  ?) 
Mi-KAKiYUNG  or  Mi-KAKiNG,  always  preceded  by  the  honoriAB 

particle  u,  is  equivalent  to  Jap.  go-ran  namru^  u  e» 

it    is    an  honorific  synonym  for  to  see:  u  mirkoM 

mUhebiti  ?   have   you   seen   it  ?     (Jap*  me-gokeru^  to 

notice.) 
MiKKWA,  blind.     (Jap»  mekara.) 
Mi-KUHi,  opinion :    u  mi-kume   ehd  y'amuhiW  ga  t    what 

is  yoar  opinion,  Sir  ?     (Jap.  mi^kovn.) 
Mime,  a  visit  of  enquiry  or  condolence  :     (Jap.  mtnioi.) 
MiMi,  the  ear.     (Jap.  mimi.) 
Mi-MUNG,  something  pretty.     (Oonf.  Jap.  mi-goto,') 
Mi-NADA,  tears,  lit.  eye -tears,  nada  alone  being  the  propflc 

word  for  tear.     (Jap.  namida.    Have  we  here  a  eaM 

of  metathesis, — nami  for  mina^  or  does  the  Jap.  woni 

preserve  an  earlier  and   fuller  form   than   the  Lneli. 

nada^    the   first    part  of  the    compound — mi,  whidl 

would  be  me  in  Jap., — not  being  represented  at  all  ?)     - 
MiNGKU,  deafness. 
Mi-NUGARASHUNO,    to  allow  to  csoape,   to  pass  over  m- 

noticed.     (Jap.  mi-twga$u,) 
Mntu-MiRU,   before  one's  very  eyes.      Evidently  borrowed 

from   the  identical  Jap.  term,  as  miru  means  nothing! 

in  Luch. 
MisACHi,  a  cape,  a  promontory.     (Jap.  wuaki.) 
MisAMG,  new ;  mi-mung,  something  new ;   mt-mund  aramg^ 

it  is  nothing  new ;   mi-jing^  new  clothes.     (Olassioal 

Jap.  nii  /) 
MisHENG,   an  irrog.  honorific   substantive   verb  eqniv.  lo 

J&p,  iransharu ;  see  p.  110. 
MiSHi,  boiled  rice.     (Jap.  nieshi,) 

MisHi-GE,  a  ladle  for  rice  (called  by  the  Japanese  ihamqfi^, 
MiSHiNG,  to  show.     (Jap.  miseru.) 
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MiSBOGHONG  (perfect  in  form,  bat  present  in  signification), 

a  very  honorific  verb  for  to  be  asleep.' 

Mi-SHU,  a  celebrated  place.     (Jap.  mei-sho.  Chin.  ^  fJr.) 

MiTsi,  three.     (Jap.  mitsu,) 

MiTTA  Ni  (with  a  neg.  verb),  rarely  :  mitta  ni  nerang,  to  be 
rare.     (Jap.  metta  ni,) 

MiTU,  a  husband. 

MiTA,  a  Shinto  temple.     (Jap.  vnya.) 

Mizi,  wat^.     (Jap.  mizu.) 

Mma,  a  horse  :  mma-atai,  a  groom  ;  inma-stijiy  ditto.  (Jap. 
muma  or  uma,) 

Mma,  there,  that  place :  mma  nu  nushi,  the  master  of 
the  house  ;  wma  nu  amma,  the  woman  of  the  house; 
mma  ngkaiy  thither. 

Mmaga,  a  grandchild :  kua  mmaga,  children  and  grand- 
children, i.  e.  descendants.     (Jap.  mago,) 

MiilRiNG,  to  be  boru.     (Jap.  wvarent.) 

Mme,  a  grandmother,  an  old  lady — honorific.  This  term  is 
often  used  in  addressing  old  ladies,  irrespective  of  kin- 
ship.    Conf.  mtimdf  mother,  and  the  polite  suflix  me. 

Mmi,  an  elder  sister, — used  by  the  upper  classes.  (Jap.  anef 
Such  a  connection  is  improbable ;  for  though  Luch.  n 
often  corresponds  to  Jap.  m,  the  converse  has  never 
been  found  to  occur.     See  however  Ime.) 

Mhu,  a  potato, — specifically  a  sweet  potato,  whose  full  name 
is  Kara-mmu,     (Jap.  imo.) 

M6-JI,  Meucius.     (Jap.  Mo-shi,  Chin.  £  ^.) 

MosHA,  or  MosHi,  a  personal  name  for  women,  more  rarely 
for  men,  among  the  peasantry.  (Written  A  ^,  **  true 
cow,"  or  **  true  bull,"  of  which  the  Jap.  pronuncia- 
tion would  be  ma-ushi.) 

Mo-ui,  a  variety  of  cucumber  with  small  hairs  on  the  rind 
(Chin,  mau  ^,  and  Jap.  uii,) 

MoYUNG,  to  dance.     (Jap.  mau,) 

M'PANA,  the  nose, — honorific.  (The  equiv.  Jap.  would  be 
mi  hana,  but  is  not  used.) 

Sap.  T«l.  XKIU—IA. 
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Mu,  six — in  componnds  :  mu-heng^  six  times.     (Jap.  ink.  ) 

Mu,  sea- weed.     (Classical  Jap.  mo.) 

MuoHUNGy  to  carry,  to  possess :  fmuichi  ehung  (Jap.  moU$ 
kuni)f  to  bring ;  mutchi  iehung  (Jap.  motts  tin),  to 
take.     (Jap.  nwtsu,) 

MuDusHUNG,  to  send  back,  to  return, — trans  :  feku  nwdun^ 
let  him  have  it  back  again  soon.     (Jap.  modotu.) 

MuDUYUNG,  to  go  back — trans.  :  uchi  ni  muduyungt  to  go 
home  to  0De*8  house.  On  the  other  feand,  they 
say  htni  ni  keyung,  to  go  home  (to  one's  native 
land).  Muduru  michi,  probably  poet,  for  mudwguru 
middy  the  way  back.     (Jap.  modoru.) 

Mui,  a  wood,  a  gi*ove.     (Jap.  mon,) 

Muji,  wheat,  bnrley.     (Jap.  miuji.) 

MuMiJi,  the  red  leaves  in  autumn.  (Jap.  momiju  Modem 
— but  not  classical — Jap.  usage  restricts  the  sense  to 
the  red- loafed  maple-tree.) 

Mu-MiNG,  cotton.     (Jap.  mo-men,  Chin.  ^  ft.) 

MuMU,  poetical  for  a  hundred.     (Classical  Jap.  tiiomo.) 

MuNDUNG,  lit.  Jap.  mono  zo  mo,  thus  :  nunxiru  mundung 
y*ard,  if  it  were  but  something  to  drink. 

MuNG,  see  the  next. 

MuNU,  also  abbreviated  to  mnng,  a  thing,  less  often  a  person, 
sometimes  food.  Also  used  in  many  componnds,  as 
cld-mumi,  lit.  wearing  thing,  i.  e.  a. garment. ;  munu- 
gataiy  lit.  talking  about  things,  i.  e.  couversatioD, 
chat ;  mnnu-ku-yd,  lit.  food  craving  person  (?)• 
Often  it  must  be  otherwise  rendered  in  English,  or 
else  altogether  dropped  :  munu  nda  ndi  se  (lit.  Jap. 
mono  miyo  to  seba),  if  one  wants  to  see  the  sight; 
tnma  kuto,  yangting  yutasharu  munu  (Jap.  aonna 
koto iicanakute  mo  ii),  you  should  not  say  such  things; 
Uikc-mung,  a  servant ;  munu  kadi  ndHra^  we  will 
just  have  something  to  ent ;  munu-gcUaij  conversation, 
chat  ;  munn-gatai  shiing,  to  have  a  chat ;  muntc- 
hachi,  vomiting  (Jap.  m^no^  thing,  and  haku,  to  spit) ; 
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munii'Umi,   brooding    sorrow;    munU'Ware,    laughter, 

cause  of  laughter  ;  munU'Waairif  forgetfulness  :  mwiU' 
wcisiri  shung,  to  be  forgetful.     (Jap.  mono,^ 
MuppABA,  chiefly,  mostly.     (Jap.  rnoppara,) 
MuRA,  a  village.     (Jap.  mura.) 
MuRASHUNO  (poet.),  to  cluster.     (Jap.  muragaru,') 
AIuRU,  all,  both  :  muru-hu,  full  sail ;     muru  sshif  altogether. 

(Jap.  moro.) 
Ilvsnif  an  iusect.     (Jap.  musJu,) 
MusHiRU,  flue  mattiug,  the  same  as  the  Jap.  goza.     (Jap. 

mushirOf  straw  matting.) 
AIuTASHUNG,   to   scud.      It   is   properly   the    causative   of 

muchung,  to  carry,  and  therefore  means  Ut.   to  cause 

[some  one]  to  carry.     (Jap.  Tnptaseru,) 
MuTi,    front,   facing :    fijai-muti,    facing    left ;   chita-miui, 

facing  north.     (Jap.  omotef  front,  and  mukif  facing.) 
MuTi,  mutilated  poet,  form  of  umiuif  thinking. 
MuTiwA,  poet.     Signification  obscure,  but  perhaps  meaning 

if  one  Hit. 
MtJTsi,  six.         (Jap.  mutsu,) 
MuTsiKASHi    MUXG,   a  clever   fellow.     (Jap.     mvaukashii^ 

difficult.) 
MuTu,  origin,  beginning  :  mutu  nu  tui,  the  same  as  before ; 

mutu  yurif  originally.     (Jap.  moto.) 
Mu-y6,  appearance :    ami  nu  fuytmg  mu-yo,  looking  as  if 

it  would  rain.     (Jap.  ino-yo^  Chin.  %  |K.) 


N. 

^'  an  apocopated  form  of  the  two  postpositions  ni  and  nu, 
thus  :  nUsltCf  owing  to  (for  ni  tnte,)  :  tdtd  nHi,  both 
hands  (for  tdtsi  nu  ti) ;  toinagu  w'  gwa,  a  girl  (for 
winagu  nu  gica.) 

Na,  a  particle  sometimes  used  to  form  quasi- adjectives  ;  couf. 
p^2d  :  fu-ga  na  tehu  (Jap.  fu-ga  na  hito),  an  esthetic 
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person.  '  It  is  mach  rarer  in  Luch.    than    in  Jap., 
bemg  almost  always  replaced  by  nu,  of.     Perhaps  its 
Qse  to  any  degree  is  merely  a  Japonism.     (Jap.  na,") 
Na,  a  suffix   nsed  to  form  the  negative  imperative;  see 
pp.  96-7.     (Jap.  na,) 

Nl,  a  name.     (Jap.  na*) 

Na,  now,  more,  already :  nd  wwHtuma  shabira^  I  will 
now  say  goodbye  ;  nd  ife,  a  little  more.     (Jap.  mJ.) 

Na  !  a  finnl  emphatic  expletive  ;  see  p.  54.     (Jap.  ndf  or  nif) 

Nl?  an  interrogative  particle,  for  which  see  p.  187. 
Perhaps  it  is  ideDtical  with  the  preceding. 

Na,  a  leugthened  form  of  the  apocopated  indefinite  form  of 
nayung,  to  go :  »achi  ngkai  nd^  mishibiri,  please  go 
first. 

Nabi-ge,  a  kind  of  spoon  (the  Jap.  o-tama-jakmhi,) 

Nabiba,  future  of  muuf^  to  see,  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
I  will  try  my  hand  at  (=3  Jap.  yatte  nUnuuhd),  or  I 
will  just...  ;  conf.  p.  108. 

Naoha,  the  next  day.  This  word  is  distinct  from  acha^  to- 
morrow. 

Naohaging,    to    cry    aloud.     From  nachung^  to  ery,  and 
agiyungy  to  raise.    (Jap.  has  the   corresponding  simple 
verbs  naku  and  ageru,  but  does  not  use  this  oompoond.) 
I  to  whine.  (Nachuny  is  the  Jap.  naiut 

to  cry.  May  muni  perhaps  be  the  Jap.  mane^  imitation, 
which  latter  is  often  used  in  an  unfavourable  sense  ?) 

Naohung,  to  cry,  to  bark.     (Jap.  naku,) 

Nada,  tears.     Conf.  ml-nadu, 

Nada,  see  Mada.     Both  forms  are  nsed  indifferently. 

Nafa,  the  name  of  the  chief  port  of  Great  Lucha.  (Jap« 
^naxca  or  Naha.  Local  Japanese  get  as  near  the 
pronunciation  Safa  as  feasible  to  their  organs,  by 
saying  Xa/ia.) 

Nafing,  a  little  more,  more.  This  word  seems  to  be  a 
contraction  of  nd,  more ;  ifi,  a  little ;  and  the 
**  aggregating  particle  "  ng  (conf.  p.  89).        ♦ 
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Naga-mung,  a  suake,  lit.  a  long  thing. 
Nagaring,  to  flow.  (Jap.  nagareru.) 
Nagasang,  long  :  naya-fira,  a  long  ascent ;  naga-za,  a  long 

sitting,    i.   e.  a  long   visit ;   naga-za  shungy  to  pay  a 

long  visit ;  nage  wuganabirangf  excuse  my  remissness 

in  calling, — lit.  long  do  not  worship.     (Jap.  nagai.) 
Nagashung,  to  let  flow.     (Jap.  nagasu,) 
Nagati,    soon,     immediately.      Explained    as    really   two 

words,  viz.  nd,  already,   and  gatif   forthwith.     Bear 

in  mind,  however,  Jap.  y agate,  though  n  and  y  have 

not  beea  found  to  interchange  in  other  instances.     Gati 

alone  has  not  been  met  with,  and  native  explanations-— 

doubtless  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — carry 

little  weight. 
Naguri,    (poet.)  leave-taking,  a  farewell.     (Classical  Jap. 

na^ori,) 
Nai,  or  NAi-MUNG,   fruit ;  see  p.  88. 
Nai-gata,  apparently  identical  with  Jap.  nan-katachij  form/ 

appearance  :    almtdchi  nai-gata    ne,    at  the  flrst  sign 

of  dawn.) 
Naka,  the   inside,   middle,  in  :  fl  nu  ndka  ngkai,  into  the 

Are.     Poetically  also  naka,     (Jap.  naka,) 
Nakai,  in,  also  whereas  ;  see  p.  54. 
Naku-jima,    the    name  of  an  island, — **Ty-pin-san  of  the 

Meiaco-sima    Group  "  in  the  English   charts.      (Jap» 

Miyako-jma,) 
Nama,  now  :  uama  rmuUy  hitherto ;  nama-sachif  a  moment 

ago.      (The  second  syllable  is  probably  identical    with 

Jap.  ma,  space,  time.) 
Nami,  the  waves.     (Jap.  nami.) 
Nanatsi,  seven.     (Jap.  nancUsu,) 
Nan- Ji,  suffering  :  nan-ji  shung^  to   suffer  ;   amamadi  nan-ji 

arang,  it  is  not  very  painful.    (Jap.  nan-gi.  Chin.  II  ff.) 
Nan-ji  ?  what  o'clock  ?     Adopted  from  the  Jap. 
Nannake,  an  obscure  word  explained  to  mean  must  not : 

mma  ngkai  nannake,  must  not  go  there. 
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Nan-ri  ?  how  many  leagues  ?     Adopted  from  the  Jap. 

NarA,  if  possible,  please.  Properly  the  bypothetieikl 
mood  of  nayung^  to  become. 

NarIshung,  to  teach.     Properly  the  causative  of  the  next. 

Naratung,  to  learn.     (Jap.  naraa.) 

Nard-fudu,  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jap.  naru-hodo^ 
as  it  was  only  met  with  once  in  a  translation  from  thai 
language.     It  means  *'  indeed !  "  **  you  don't  say  so  I '' 

Nashi,  a  pear.     (Jap.  nashi.) 

Nashi-gwa  or  Nashi-munu-kwa,  a  child  one  has  engendered, 
one's  very  own  child.  (Jap.  has  the  corresponding 
simple  words  nasUy  to  do,  and  ko^  child,  bat  does 
not  use  these  compounds.) 

Nashung,  I.  to  do,  to  make,  to  produce  :  kwa  ncuhung,  to 
bear  or  beget  a  child  ;  tumu  nashung,  to  accompany ; 
tcang  httri'mu7ig  nashu*  kutu,  as  you  make  a  fool  of  me  ; 
ting  nil  nashi-misheni  ivazawe-ya,  the  calamities  which 
Heaven  deigns  to  cause.  In  this  first  sense,  ncuhunff 
is  the  transitive  corresponding  to  the  intrans.  nayungf 
to  become.  U.  To  let  or  make  walk, — trans,  corres- 
ponding to  thd  intrans.  nayxing,  to  walk :  shiti  wang 
sachi  ngkai  nachi  kwrirandung  ard,  if  you  insist  on 
preventing  me  from  going  first.  (Jap.  nam  corres- 
ponds to  No.  I.      There  is  no  Jap.  equivaleut  to  11.) 

Natsi,  summer :  natsi-guriy  a  summer  shower, — at  least 
such  would  appear  to  be  the  sense.     (Jap.  natsu.) 

Nayana,  (with  a  negative  verb)  no  more,  no  longer  :  ndyand 
yuruse  narany  ktUUy  because  I  can  excuse  yon  na 
longer.     Conf.  Tid,  now,  already. 

Nayung,  I.  to  become :  atsiku  natoycMng^  it  has 
become  hot.  Unjo^  tushe  ikiUsi  na-mishebl'  ga  f  How 
old  are  you  ?  lit.  you — years — how  many  deign  to  be- 
come ? 

II.  Hence  to  be  becoming,  fitting,  may,  can  (and  in  th# 
negative),  it  won't  do  :  Wang  jiohui  mikitehif  imS  itii 
nayumi  f  Can  it  be  that  you  can  go,  leaving  me  behind  f 
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Yuruse  narangy  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  excuse  yoiu 
in.  Hence  also  to  ripen :  kunibu  natong^  the 
oranges  are   [now]   ripe. 

rV.  Hence  also  nayung  is  used,  like  Jap.  dekiru,  to 
signify  to  be  ready,  to  be  finished :  kuneda  nu  fung* 
yalcOf  7iati  ga  wuyalnra  ?  Is  the  translation  [I  spoke 
about]  the  other  day  ready  ? 

y.  To  walk,  to  go  :  sachi  nghai  nayung ^  to  go  first,  to 
take  precedence ;  sachi  ngkai  na-mishebiri^  please  go 
first.  In  the  following  example,  the  first  nati  has 
sense  I.,  the  second  has  sense  Y.:  Wd  ga  tMuru  nati^ 
iochi  ni  nati^  I  will  become  the  head,  and  will  go 
first.  (Jap.  nam  represents  I,  and  more  or  less  II 
and  lU,  while  lY  and  Y  are  not  represented  by  any 
kindred  word  in  Jap.,  if  we  except  the  isolated  phrase 
0  narij  which  signifies  a  ''  progress  '*  or  procession 
of  the  Shogan. 

Natun o,  to  resound  :  kannai  nu  nayung,  to  thunder.  (Jap. 
nam.) 

NoHATTUCHiNDu,  apparently  part  of  the  verb  nungf  to 
see, — perhaps  a  conditional  mood. 

NoHi,  gerund  of  nung,  to  see. 

Nde,  a  word  expressive  of  vagueness,  like  our  colloquial 
''  or  something  :'*  kubd  nde,  a  spider  or  something 
of  that  sort ;  Ckshi  nde  yamacM  wurang  ya  yd  t 
hasn't  [the  horse]  hurt  its  foot  or  something? 
(In  Jap.  tbe  first  of  these  instances  would  be 
represented  by  nado,  the  second  by  de  mo*  Doubt 
arises  as  to  whether  ndi  may  not  be  the  proper  plain 
form  of  the  Luch.  word.  If  so,  nde  woald  be  the 
'*  isolated  "  form ;  but  in  any  case  the  latter  would 
seem  to  be  in  exclusive  use.) 

NdI,  *'  isolated  '*  form  of  the  particle  ndi.  It  is  equivalent 
to  Jap.  to  wa. 

NdI|  a  postposition  approximately  equiv.  to  English  thaif 
or  Jap.  to ;  see  p.  55. 
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Nding,  to  be  wet.     (Jap,  nureru  f) 

Ndiru,  a  contraction  of  ndi  yut-u  (equivalent  to  Jap.  to  tu), 
called,  said  to  be,  but  often  nutrauslatable  in  English : 
mi-bung  nu  shicha  ndiru  waoki,  by  reason  of  inferiority 

of  rank; ndiru  hanashi  nu    asin'  tsitif  it  having 

been  said  that. 

NS,  an  earthquake  :  7ie  ga  ytttang,  there  has  been  an  earth- 
quake.    (Archaic  Jap.  nae,) 

Ne,  a  rice- sprout.     (Jap.  nae.) 

Ne,  *'  isolated  form  *'  of  the  postposition  ni,  in  (equivalent 
to  Jap.  ni  tea). 

Nebi,  mimicry,  imitation;  ...  nu  ndbi  ithung^  to  imitate. 
(Jap.  manabn  or  manehu,  to  imitate,  to  stody. 
Modern  Japanese  drops  the  last  syllable  in  the 
noun,  and  says  mane,  as  Luchuan  has  apparent- 
ly dropped  the  first.  Or  else  ma  may  be  a 
prefix  signifying  '^  true,"  so  that  ma-nehi  wonld 
mean  properly  ** copying  the  truth**  or  "truly 
copying.*') 

Ne-ji,  wife, — always  with  honorific  gu,  thns  gu  niji 
your  wife.      (Jap.  nai-Mt   Chin,  rt  ^.) 

Neng,  not  to  be.  Same  as  nerang,  e.  g.  nji  nSng  (eqniv. 
to  Jap.  itte  skimatta)y  he  has  gone  away;  yuttulha 
nenit    isn't  it  the  best  ?     (Jap.  ?jo».) 

N£ran6,  not  to  be;  see  p.  110:  kadi  nBramg 
natdny  (equiv.  to  Jap.  tabeU  shimatta),  I  have  eaten 
it  up. 

No,  even,  also,  too.  See  p.  )0  for  this  termination  typical 
of  the  **  aggregated*'  forms  of  nouns.  The  form  nung 
occurs  in  uninung,  even  demons,  where  one  would 
expect  uning, 

NoKAi,  to.     See  p.  56. 

ITgkashi,  ancient  times,  once  upon  a  time  :  ngkashi-banoBhif  a 

fairy-tale.     (Jap.  mukashi.) 
Ngkati,  opposite.     This  word  is  properly  the  gerund  of  the 
next.     (Jap.  miikatte,) 
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NoRAYUNG,  to  be  opposite,  to  confront.     (Jap.  mukau,) 

NoKAZi,  a  centipede.     (Jap.  mukade,) 

Ngkstuno,      to     go    out    to    meet,    to    receive.       (Jap. 

,mukaeru») 
Ni,  in,  to,  at.     See  p.  56.     (Jap.  m,  bat  less  used.) 
Ni,   a  root :    Ni-biohi,    a    wedding,  lit.   root-pulling, — so 
called  because  the  girl  is,  as  it  were,  pulled  up  by 
the     roots     and     transplanted     to     another     home. 
(Jap,  ne,) 
Ni|  luggage  :  ni-mutsi,  ditto.     (Jap.  m.) 
Ni,  two  :  ni-ke,  a  second  storey.     Most  compounds  shorten 

it  to  ni,  as  ni-jUf  twenty.     ( Jap.  ni,  Chin.  ^.) 
NiBU,  a  ladle  (the  Jap.  hi-ahaku). 
NlBui,  sleepy.     (Jap.  nemui,} 
NicHi,  day    (in   compounds) :  me-nicJU,  every  day.     (Jap* 

niokif  Chin.  9.) 
NicHONo, — almost  pronounced  niehwong.     See  niyung. 
Ni-FE   DEBiRu,   thank  you.     (Possibly    ni-fe   is   the  Chin. 
^  ?f ,  *'  two  salutes,'*  i,  e,  double  thanks,  which  would 
be    read    ni-hai  in    Jap.,    but  is   not  current  in  that 
language.) 
NioByuno,  to  request,  to  beg.     (Jap.  negau,) 
NiouRi-TAOHUNG,   to    becomc    muddy.      (Jap.   nigom  and 

tatsu.) 
NIja-mung,  something  nasty.     Conf.  NisuANG. 
Nui,  an  ouion.     (Jap.  negi,) 
Nuide,   endurance,   patience,   perseverance  :    &  ^  "A  are 

given  as  the  appropriate  Chinese  characters. 
NuiNO,    to  be  patient,   to  endure :  nd  n^jirarang,  I  can 

stand  it  uo  longer.     (Jap.  nigeru,  to  run  away  ?) 
Ni-MUTsi,    baggage,   luggage.      (Jap.  ni-motsUy  the   second 

half  of  the  compound  being  Chin.  #,  thing.) 
NiMG,    a    year — in  Chinese    compounds:      fihing-ning,    a 

thousand  years.     (Jap.  nen.  Chin.  ^.) 
NiNG,   consideration,   attention :  ning  itchif  paying  atten- 
tion, carefully.    (Jap.  nen,  Ohin.  A.) 
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NtJDi,  the  throat, — only  the  inside  of  the  throat  is  so  called. 
(Jap.  nodo,') 

NuDu,  same  sense  as  Nde,  I.  q.  v.     (Jap.noio.) 

NtJ-GADUNG,  a  componnd  of  n%  what,  the  interrogative 
particle  ga^  du  which  is  a  syllable  of  ancertain  significa- 
tion foaud  in  several  verbal  forms,  and  the  **  aggre- 
gating suffix  "  ng.  It  occurs  in  the  phrase  nH-gadung 
i/arCf  equivalent  to  Jap.  ikan  to  nareba,  the  reason 
is  that.... 

Nu,  of;  sec  p.  57.     (Jap.  no,  archaic  nu.) 

NuBASHUNG,  to  proloug,  to  postpone  :  nubashura  Aon,  they 
will  doubtless  postpone  it.     (Jap.  nobasu.) 

NuBiYUNG,  to  lengthen, — trans.  (Jap.  noberUf  osaally 
replaced  by  the  causative  72o6a«ti.) 

NuBUNG,  to  be  deferred.     (Jap.  nobiru,) 

NuBUYUNG,  to  rise.     (Jap.  noboru,) 

NuGiYUNG  or  NuGiNG,    to    floc,   to    ruu     away :     ttuglru 
miche      nerang,    he     had     nowhere     to     flee     to. 
(Jap.  uiget-uf) 

NtJJi,  a  rainbow.     (Jap.  7vji.) 

NuKUJiRi,  a  saw.     (Jap.  nokogiri,) 

NuKUSANO,  warm,     (provincial  Jap.  nvJcuL) 

NuKusHUNG,  to  leave, — trans.,  to  allow  to  remain.  (Jap. 
nokosu.) 

NuKUYUNG,  to  remain,  to  be  left :  nukutoru  muno  nBrangf 
there  was  nothing  left.     (Jap.  nokorti.) 

NuNG,  to  see, — irreg.  verb,  conf.  p.  111.  It  is  used  in 
many  idiomatic  phrases :  iml  nung,  to  [see  a]  dream ; 
nchi  ndi  (lit.  seeing  see),  look  1  fichi  u  mi-hahiri^  ditto 
honorific ;  u  mi-kakira,  I  will  show  it  to  yon :  neki 
chilngf  to  go  and  see  (lit.  having  seen,  to  come)  ; 
shi  nalnraf  I  will  try  (lit.  doing,  will  see)  ;  f\ji  nehi 
nday  I  will  go  and  see  (lit.  going  out,  seeing,  will  see); 
tuti  ndbirUf  1  will  ask  (lit.  asking,  will  see) ;  neki 
ndbirang,  (lit.  Jap.  mite  wa  mimaaen)^  I  have  never 
seen  it,  etc.,  etc.      (Jap.  mini.) 
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NuNG,  "  aggregated  form  "  of  nil  /  what  7  Construed  with  a 
neg.  verb,  it  means  nothing :  mlng  miUche  wuyahirang^ 
I  have  nothing.     (Jap.  nani  mo,) 

NuNJU,  extremely  honorific  for  unju^  you.  Used  in  speak- 
ing to  men  of  the  rank  of  Andzu, 

NuNU,  cloth.     (Jap.  nuno,) 

NuNUNo,  to  drink.     (Jap.  nomu,) 

NuBASHUNO,  to  wet,  to  moisten.     (Jap.  nuram,) 

NtJSAWANO,  whatever  one  may  do,  do  as  one  may,  anyhow. 

NusHi,  the  master  of  a  house,  a  host, — used  as  equivalent 
to  the  Jap.  aruji :  u  nuahi.  Sir,  also  a  respectful  equiv* 
for  you.     (Jap.  nvshi,  owner.) 

NusuDU,  a  thief :  nusudu-gu/u,  the  ankle-bone.  (Jap* 
ntuu'bito,) 

NuTUNO,  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  be  in  a  boat :  nui-tsichung ^ 
to  embark ;  nui-dinwa^  poet,  equivalent  to  Jap.  nori' 
dereba,  when  he  goes  off, — on  a  ship.     (Jap.  noru,) 

O. 

Obu,  blue,  green:     For  tbis  irreg.  adjective,  conf.  p.  121. 
Oyung,  to  quarrel.     (Jap.  au,  to  meet  ?) 

P. 

Papa,  a  grandmother, — vulg.  (Jap.  baba,  grandmother, 
old  woman  ;  conf.  also  Jap.  haha,  mother.) 

P80BIN0,  the  designation  of  any  gentleman  over  thirty -seven 
years  of  age.     Written  JR  S  J:.. 

E. 

Bi,  a  league.     (Jap.  rt.  Chin.  X.) 

Bo,  a  candle.     (Jap.  ro-soku^  Chin.  4t,  wax.) 

B9,  a  dragon  ;  also  pronounced  du.     (Jap.  ryu,  Chin,  ft.) 
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obtained  their  well-known  shamisen  from  Lncha.  Tha 
Japanese  style  the  Luch.  instrumeut  ;ainistfif ,  beeauM 
often  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent  (Ja) ;  bat 
the    Luchuans    make    no    each    distinotion.      (Chin* 

Sappattobu,  equivalent  to  Jap.  sappati  ahitaf  dear,  fan» 
frank. 

SarI  1  or  Sari  !  see  Sai  I 

Sabi-zari,  an  onomatope  couveying  the  idea  of  spiek  and 
spannoss  :  san-zari  tu  shong,  to  look  spick  and  span, 

Bata  shuno,  to  send  news, — ^poet.     (Jap.  sata  iuru,) 

Sa-ta,  sugar.     (Jap.  sa-tdf  Chin.  ^  tt.) 

Sato,  apparently  equiv.  to  Jap.  aata,  orders,  informaiion. 

Satu,  home.     (Jap.  sato,  village.) 

Satu-nushi,  the  designation  of  gentlemen  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-seven  and  thirty- seven,  after  which  latter 
age  thoy  are  styled  peeking,  (Jap.  Bato^  villagOi 
and  nushiy  owner;  but  the  Lnchnans  write  the 
word  with  the  characters  3.  ^  ^.) 

Se-ohi,  cleverness,  mental  acuteness.     (Jap.  sat-Mt  Ohio. 

Sewe,  happiness,  fortunately.     (Jap.  saiwai,) 

Shabira,  honor,  future  of  shung^  to  do. 

Shai,  with ;  see  p.  58. 

Shaku,  a  word  equivalent  to  Jap.  hodoy  and  needing  to  be 

variously  rendered  in  English,  though  the  fundamental 

meaning   is    amount,    quantity :    kenra-kerira   Mhuru 

shaku  (Jap.   hikkuri-kaeru  hodo),    enough    for    it  to 

tumble  over. 
Shaku,  serving  wine,  acting  as  cup-bearer :   u  shaku  ttmg 

shorasif  let  her  pour  me  out  some  wine.     (Jap.  shahif 

Chin.  ».) 
Shani,  with,  by.     See  p.  58. 
Sha-ya,  apparently  an  irregular  '^  isolated  form  *'  of  the 

^*  indefinite  form  "  of  shung^  to  do,  thus  eqaiv.  to  Jap. 

shi  wa  [in  such  phrases  as  ski  wa  shinai,  etc.] . 


•.  ■. 
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Sflt,  a  postposition,  for  which  see  p.  58. 

SbI,  a  sarnamo,  a  family.     ^  Jap.  set,  Chin.  H.) 

Shi,  four,  shortened  to  shi  in  compounds :  shi-po,  lit.  four 

sides,  i.  e.  all  round.     (Jap.  ski^  Chiu.  19.) 
Shiba,  the  tongue.     (Jap.  skita,) 
ShibS,  hare-lip. 

Shibusano,  astringent.     (Jap.  skibui.) 
Shi-btu,   a  temple  of  the   sage,  i.  e.  of  Confucias.     (Jap. 

(yeibyoy  Chin.  S  M.) 
Shioha,   the  lower  part,   helow,   heneath:    shioha  ngkai^ 

downwards,  to  an  inferior  in  rank  ;  mi-hung  nu  shioha, 

inferior  rank;   shieha-shiba,   the  lower  lip,  lit.  lower 

tongue.     (Jap.  i^hita,) 
Sbichi,  seven.     (Jap.  shichit  Chin.  ^T.) 
Sm-ju,  perpetually.     (Jap.  shi-jii,  Chin.  9d  H.) 
SniKAT-TUy    properly,     fully, — equivalent  to  Jap.  ju-bun. 

(Jap.  shikkari,  firmly  ?) 
Shi-kino,  the  world,  the  people  in  the  world,  every  one. 

(Jap.  sfi-ken.  Chin,  tf-  H.) 
Shima,  an  island.     (Jap.  shima.) 
Shimatuno,  to  he  closed  :   shimatdng^   it  is  shut  up.     (Jap. 

shxmaru,) 
ShimIno,  to  shut  (trans.),  to  make  fast.     (Jap.  shimeru.) 
Sbiming,  causative  of  shung^   to  do.      (Class.  Jap.  seskt" 

muru.) 
Sbimu,  lower,  heneath.     (Jap.  shimo.) 
8bin-ohi,  the  bottom    of  the  heart,    the  teoderest  affec* 

tions.     (Jap.  ahin-chif  Chin.  '9  &.) 
Shin-du,  the  captain  of  a  junk.     (Jap.  sen-do^  which  now, 

however,   serves  to  denote  boatmen  generally ;  Chin. 

KIS.) 
Sbing,  a  thousand.     (Jap.  ien^  Chin.  ^.) 
Sbin-kutsi,  lit.  washing  bones.  Three  years  after  interment 

the  bones  are  washed  in  spirits,  and  are  then  plaoed*in 

a  funeral  urn  in  the  family  vaolt.     (Chin.  ^  >t.) 
SniN-Ti  EwAN-NON,  the  Thousand-Handed  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

Sap*  ▼•!.  xziU— 16 
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(Jap.  Sen-ju  Kwan-non^  with  Chln.ju  instead  of  native 
te ;  Chin.  ^  ♦•  W  f*.) 

Sbtvudi-tting,  to  enter  stealthily.     (Jap.  ihiruM-im.) 

Shinuno,    to  die  ;  conf.  p.  78.     (Jap.  ihinwru.) 

Shinung,  (this  present  tense  not  certain,  the  fbrms  eUMnff 
and  shimiii  having  alone  been  met  with),  to  be  pore ; 
mizi  nu  shiddng,  the  water  is  pure.     (Jap.  attMH.) 

Sbi-p6,  lit.  four  sides,  i.  e.,  every  side,  all  roond.  (Jtp* 
shi'hd,  Chin.  13  Hf.) 

Sbcpu,  quite  wet,  drenched.     (Jap.  shiboru,  to  wring?) 

StotRABiNG,  to  investigate.     (Jap.  ahirt^ru,) 

Shibusang,  white :  shiru-hana,  a  white  flower.     (Jap.  MroiJ) 

SeisANG,  soar.     (Jap.  sni  or  8upf.ai.) 

Shishi,  meat ; — when  no  special  kind  is  mentioned,  pork 
is  understood :  whi  nu  shi9ht,  beef.  (Qasa*  Jap, 
ahishif  now  replaced  by  the  Chin,  term  niku^  ^.) 

Shishi,  also  called  yanui'Shuhi,  a  wild  boar.  (Jap.  shhki  or 
irno-shishi,) 

SBi-SHi,  a  lion.     (Jap.  shi-M^  Chin.   M  ^.) 

Shi-sho,  a  teacher.     (Jap.  tiht'shd,  Chin,  t^  E.) 

Shitaku,  preparations.     (Jap.  shttaku,) 

Shitatak\,  an  onomatope  for  tapping  or  hitting  hard.  (Ja^« 
shitataka.^ 

Shiti,  by  force,  insisting.     (Jap.  skiits.) 

Shitu,  a  father-in-law,  a  mother-in-law.     (Jap.  shiito,) 

Sbi-tu,  a  student,  a  school-boy.     (Jap.  set-to,  Chin.  K  ^.) 

Sriwa  shung,  to  be  anxions. 

Shi-wung,  to  do,  lit.  to  be  doing,  from  shung,  to  do. 

SsnruNG  or  Shing,  to  know,  chiefly  nsed  m  the  perfect 
shftehong,  which  practically  replaces  the  present : 
ydng  ahUchoru  tut,  as  you  also  are  aware ;  shitehsH 
n'  tnte,  as  he  was  aware;  sltitchd-mishibim f  do 
yon  know?  anu  tohu  u  shin  miffhdehd-yaMmi f  do 
yon  know  him?  tdng  shitehdni  kutu,  SDmetfaing 
whieh  everybody  knows ;  shirang  furi  sshi  wutan^f 
he  pretended  not  to  know.     (Jap.  shim,) 
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ShIza,  an  elder  brother ;  also  an  elder  sister.     This  term  is 

often  used,  irrespective  of  kin  ship,  in  addressing  one 

older  than  oneself. 
8h6-chu-ma,  a  kind  of  tallies  or  rough  ideographic  marks, 

employed  for  keeping  accounts  in  the  rural  districts  of 

Great  Luchu  by  the  peasantry'  who  are  too  ignorant  to 

use  the  Chinese  character. 
Sho-fung,  true,  real.     (Chin.  J£  ^.) 
Shong,  perfect  of  9hung,  to  do. 
8hu,'  apocopated  present  oishungy  to  do. 
8bu,  the  master  of  a  house,  a  host.    The  lower  classes  use 

it  also  in  the  sense,  of  father  :  shil-me  (written  £  Mr )} 

sir,  you, — said     by      an      inferior.     (Jap.   «Aw[-j'm], 

Chin.  ±.) 
8bu-i,   the  name   of  the  capital  of  Great  Luchu.     (Jap. 

8hu-ri,  Chin,  i  S..) 
8hu-ji,   congratulation,   celebration  of  a  solemn  or  joyful 

even!;.     (Jap.  sku-gi,  Chin,  it  ff  *) 
Shuku,  a  table. 

Shuku-bung,  business.     (Jap.  shokii-hun,  Chin.  IR  ^.) 
Shu-me.  See  Shu. 

Shu-mutsi,  a  book.     (Jap.  sho-motm,  Chin.  #  ^,) 
Shung,   to  do.  Irreg.  verb  for  which  see  p.    112.     (Jap. 

sunt,) 
Shu-ning,  all  the  people,  every  one.     (Jap.  sAo-^iin,  Chin. 

8hu-nu-m£,  a  polite  title  used  in  speaking  of  elderly 
gentlemen,  and  also  by  a  wife  of  her  husband. 
In   poetry  it  is  pronounced  short, — shu-nu-fm,     Conf, 

SiOHi,  fond:  sichdng  (re^ly  a  perfect  tense  form),  I  ant 
fond;  sikang,  I  am  not  fond;  aaki-dchi,  fond  of 
liquor,  a  toper.     (Jap.  suki^  9uku,) 

SiDASHANG,  cool.     (Jap.  suzushiL) 

SiGABA,  during,  while :  michi-9igara   (poet.),  while  on  tb. 

« 

way.     (Classical  Jap.  sugara.) 
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SioU)  or  Siou  Ni,  immediately,  at  once  :  siffu  tadima  nabdf 
in  an  instant, — said  of  past  time.    (Jap.  sugu.) 

SiGU,  a  penknife. 

SulNo,  to  exceed,  to  be  too... (Jap.  augiru.) 

SiJisANG,  excessive,  too:  chu  nu  g^iku  ckftng,  too  many 
people  have  come. 

SiMANO  or  SiNABiRANO,  See  the  next. 

SiNUNO,  to  pass  master,  to  do.  Used  in  sach  idiomatie  phrases 
as  mlawdungae,  hoyung ;  mlk6  nirangdung  ar&^  ainungt 
if  it  is  new,  I  will  bay  it ;  if  it  is  not  new,  let  it  paas, 
i.e.  I  can  do  withoat  it.  The  negative  Bimang  iB  maeh 
ased  to  signify  won't  do,  not  right,  mast  not :  tfda  nu 
agayu*  modi  ninti  simang,  it  isn't  right  to  sleep  till 
sunrise.  SinaJbirang  is  an  honorific  eqoivaleot  of 
siiruzng.     (Jap.  sumu.) 

SiziKA,  qnict :  sizika  ni  at  ttikuru,  a  qaiet  place.  (Jap. 
dhizuka,) 

SO'BiNo,  a  qaick  opportanity,  i.e.  a  swift-sailing  vesseL 
(The  Jap.  equivalent,  if  ased,  would  be  ad-bin f  Chin. 

SO-DANO,   consultation :    ad-dang  ahung,  to  coosult.     (Ji^. 

ad' dan,  Chin.  tQ  £K.) 
So-i,  a  difference :  ao-yi  nerang  han,  there  could  not  have 

been  the  least  doubt.     (Jap.  ao-%,  Chin,  ifi  at.) 
SoYUNo,  to  take  with  one — as  a  companion.     (Jap.  aoerUf 

to  add.) 
SuBA,   the  side,  beside :  aul>a  ngkai  yiuU,   calling  him  to 

them.     (Jap.  aobaJ) 
BuDATiNG,  to  bring  up,  to  educate.     (Jap.  aodatent,) 
SuDi,  a  sleeve.     (Jap.  aode,) 
StJ-GAMi,  general   care,  public  charge.     (The    Jap.    eqiu* 

valent  would   be  a5-ganiae,  the  first  syllable  both  in 

Luch.  and  Jap.  being  the  Chin.  M.) 
SuGi,  past,  after.     (Jap.  augi,) 
SuKKWESHUNG,    Said    to    signify    properly  to    blush,  but 

constantly   used  to  express  the  meaning  of  being  in 


.   r  5.<» 
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trouble  or  in  a  qoandary,  somewhat  like  the    Jap. 

komaru,    thus :     nna    sukkwechd-mishera    haziy    they 

must  all  have  been  at  their  wits'  ends. 
SuKUy  the  bottom,  e.  g.  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  pond.     (Jap. 

6oko.) 
SuKUYUNo,  to  rescue.     (Jap.  Bukuu.) 
Su-mI y  intelligent,  sharpwitted :  tu-ml  nu  mung,  an  intelligent 

fellow.     (Jap.  somei,  Chin,  tt  41.) 
6uMi-TsicBUNO,  poet.,  to  grow  fond,   to  fall  in  love.     (Jap. 

9om9ru,  to  dye,  and  tstiku,  to  fix  ?) 
6uuu-suuu,  a  resumptive   adverb  used  to  introduce  a  new 

subject  in  a  narration.     (Classical  Jap.  sumo-aomo.') 
Sung  or  Sbung,  loss — pecuniary,  etc.     (Jap.  son,  Chin.  H.) 
SuBA,  the  sky.     (Jap.  sora,) 
Stj-TiTSi,  a  cycad, — a  sort  of  sago-palm,  the  Cycas  revoluta, 

which  grows  abundantly  in  Luchu  and  serves  as  food, 

especially  to  the  poorer  class  and  in  time  of  famine  : 

sU-tital  nu  hujiy  sago.     (Jap.  so-tetsUt  Chin,  li  ffk.) 
SuTTU,  a  little.     (Jap.  chotto  /) 
SuTUMiTi,  early.     (Classical  Jap.  tsutomeU,) 
SuYUNG,  to  shave :  ^'i  auti  kwlts,   I  want  to  get  shaved* 

(Jap.  doru  or  auru). 
SuTUNG,  to  accompany,  to  go  alongside  :  kdra  aUti  cAchuai^ 

walking  along  the  side  of  the  river.      (Jap.  aou,  to  bp 

joined.) 


T. 


Ta,  two, — in  compounds  :  ta-keng^  twice.     (Jap.  fiUa,) 
TX  ?    who  ?    See    pp.    47-8.  (Archaic    Jap.    ta.   Modern 

Jap.  dare.) 
Ta,  a  rice-field.     (Jap.  Icl) 
Ti,  or  Tang,  etcetera :    iahi-gwd  td,  pebbles  and  such  things  ; 

ahu'tm-mi  tdng,  my  loid     and    his   train.     (Perhaps 

fromOhiu.  ^.) 
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Tabaku,    tobacco :    tabaku    huchung,    to    smoke.       ^Ji^. 
tabako.) 

Tabi,  a  journey.     (Jap.  tabi.)       ^ 

Tabi,  properly  I.  giving :  yi  mung  u  taH  mMkU 
(equivalent  to  Jap.  kekko  na  shina  wo  kudasaimaM!U\ 
thanks  for  your  charming  present.  II.  Hence  more 
often  used  as  an  honorific  resembling  such  EnglMh 
words  as  deign  and  condescend,  bnt  generally 
best  translated  by  please:  dkiknehi  u  tahi 
(Jap.  0  kikase  nastte  kudasai),  please  be 
good  as  to  tell  mo ;  waza-waza  imenshdchif  u  tM 
mish/lehh  ni-fi  ddbiru  (Jap.  wazawaza  oidenaBaimaMhiUf 
arigatd  gozaimam),  many  thanks  for  having  been 
so  kind  as  to  call.  The  only  other  part  of  the  verb 
met  with  beside  the  Indefinite  tabif  is  the  ImperaitiTa 
tabori,  poet.  (Classical  Jap.  tamau,  to  which  is  related 
the  modem  Jap.  taberu,  to  eat,  properly  to  be 
given  food  by  a  condescending  superior.) 

Tabi-tabi,   often.    The  non-reduplicated    form  tabi^  which 
n  Jap.   signifies  a  time,   is  not  in  use,  being  replaeed 
by  the  word  heng,     (Jap.  uM'tabi>) 

Taohi,  a  sword.     (Class.  Jap.  tacki.) 

Taohi-ji,  fire-wood.     (Jap.  tM-gi.) 

Taobimachi,  suddenly.     (Jap.  tachimaM,') 

Tachuno,  to  stand,  to  stand  up,  hence  to  start  on  a 
journey  :  achd  tachwu  bd,  wheu  starting  next  morning  t 
tatcharu  atu,  after  his  departure.     (Jap.  t€Uiu,) 

Tada,  only.     (Jap.  tada,) 

Tadashisano,  correct,  proper.     (Jap.  tadoBhiu) 

Tadema,  now.     (Jap.  t(vlaima,) 

Tage  ni,  mutually.     (Jap.  tagai  ni,) 

Taka,  a  hawk.     (Jap.  taka,) 

Takapui,  haughtiness.     (Jap.  takdburL) 

Takabuyuno,  to  be  haughty.     (Jap.  takabum.) 

Takasano,    high,    steep,   hence    dear — in    price.      (J^ftp* 
takcU). 


,.A. 
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Takkwashuno,  to  stick  on  to,  to  press  or  push  with  the 
hands. 

Tahaou,  an  egg.     (Jap.  tamago,) 

Tami  ni,  for  the  srk3  cf,  in  order  to.     (Jap.  tatMnu) 

TammS,  grandfather,  an  eld  gentleman, — a  polite  term* 
Conf.  tdn,  father,  and  the  honorific  suffix  ml. 

Xam-munu,  piece  goods.     (Jap.  tam'tnono.) 

Ta-munq,  fire- wood :  amung  uyd,  a  vendor  of  fire- 
wood. 

Taho,  a  snffix  indicating  the  imperfect  tense ;  see  pp.  86 
and  96. 

Tano.     See  td.  8. 

Tani,  the  testicles. 

Tanununo,  to  request,  1 3  call  upon.     (Jap.  tanotnu,) 

Tari,  a  £ather, — used  hy  the  upper  classes. 

Xabinq,  to  suffice, — generally  used  in  the  perfect  tense, 
taritoj  g,     (Jap.  ia  tVit.) 

Tabu,  a  harrel.     (Jap.  iaru. ) 

T'iRU,  for  tu  aru,  a  suffix  sometimes  used  to  verhalisft 
nouns  :  cuitie-twu  do-re  neng  (Jap.  amia  don  uancu^f, 
there  is  no  such  reason.     (Classical  Jap.  t*aru.') 

Tasixino,  to  save,  to  rescue.     ( Ji^.  ta^ukem.') 

Tatamatuno,  to  be  piled  or  heaped  up,  to  increase, — intrans» 
(Jap.  iatamaru,  to  be  folded  ;  ooof.  the  next.) 

Tatang,  a  mat.     (Jap.  tatamiJ) 

Tatino,  to  set  up,  hence  to  ofier :  u  saka^dkiohi  iatvif 
present  the  wine-cap.     (Ji^.  tateru.) 

Tatsi,  two  :  tdtd  n'  ti,  both  hands  ;  a  m  tdlai,  two  holes* 
(Jap.  ftUatsu.) 

Tatsikatotuno,  to  sprawl. 

Taxui,  supposing,  oven  though ;  also  used  in  combinaiiooi. 
with  ntii  sting  to  signify  whether... or :  taiw  ehu 
ngkai  kwira  ndi  ming^  m-mukA  tura  ndi  mngj  whether 
we  give  her  in  marriage^  or  adopt  a  son-in-law  intbi. 
the  family  for  h&.     (Jap.  talo$.)    . 

TohO  and  Tghu,  a  person.     SmChu* 
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Tfi-7U,  a  heavy  gale,  a  t3rphoon  :  te-fu  fuchang^  there 

at3rphooii.     (Jap.  tai-fu.  Chin.  izM.;  bat  the  nftiive 
Jap.  word  arashi  is  more  oaed.) 

Tfi-ofi,    mostly,  for    the  most  part.     (Jap.  tai-gai,  ChiiL 

*m.) 

TfiKANG,  Temano,  or  Teno,  suffixes  equivalent  to  Jap, 
heredomo.  They  may  be  rendered  in  English  either 
by  although,  or  else  by  but  or  yet  prefixed  to  the  nezl 
clause.  Conf.  p.  94 :  atang-timantf^  though  then 
was ;  nchanyteng  tidarang,  chirhangteng  ehikaramg^ 
looking,  yet  unable  to  see ;  listening,  yet  anable  to 
hear. 

Tfi-s6,  trouble  :  guti-$dt  a  trouble  to  you  (=Jap.  UUgi^;  gu 
ti-8d  y^amuMi'u  hazi  d€btru,  I  am  afraid  it  must  have 
been  a  trouble  to  you.  (Jap.  tai-so,  used  in  the  aeoae 
of  much,  a  lot,  Chin,  iz  jU:.) 

Tfi-Ti,  mostly,  for  the  most  part.     (Jap.  taitr!.  Chin.  :fc  4k.) 

Ti,  a  suffix  used  to  form  the  gerund  ;  see  pp.  b9  and  96. 

n,  the  hand:  tt-Bogwi,  groping  (Jap.  te'Sagvriu  Thef 
becomes  short  in  some  compounds,  as  ti-akuku^  a  hand 
lamp.     Tdtn  n'  tf,  both  hands.     (Jap.  te.) 

TiDA,  the  sun :  tuia  nu  agaJtong^  the  sun  has  risen ;  t^da 
nu  itehong,  the  sun  is  striking, — e.  g.  on  the  verandah. 
U  tvia  (with  short  u)  means  the  setting  sun. 

Ti-GAMi,  a  letter,  an  epistle.     (Jap.  ^•gami.) 

Ti-ouMi,  preparations, — e.  g.  for  a  journey.  (Jap*  Iv- 
gunUt  a  plan.) 

Tima-dIri  shuno,  to  take  time,  to  give  trouble.  (Jap.  temo* 
doru.) 

Tm-OHi,  the  weather  :  yi  tin-chi  debiruj  it  is  fine  weather. 
Sometimes  pronounced  din-eki,  as  yana  dinehi  Miru, 
it  is  bad  weather.     (Jap.  tett'ki.  Chin.  ^  JK*) 

TiHG,  heaven,  the  sky.     (Jap.  ten,  Chin.  K.) 

Tip-pu,  a  gun.     (Jap.  Up^pd,  Chin,  ii  It.) 

TiRA,  a  Baddhist  temple.     (Jap.  Ura.) 
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Ti-SHUKU,  a  hand  lamp.  (Jap.  te-shiku,  the  second  half  of 
the  eomponnd  being  Chin.  jR.) 

Tf-8u,  the  master  of  a  house,  a  host.  (Jap.  tet'Shu,  chiefly 
used  in  the  sense  of  husband,  Chin,  t^  3t.) 

TiTsi,  one :  tltaing  nerang  (Jap.  hitotau  mo  naQi  there 
is  not  a  single  one.     (Jap.  hitouu,) 

To,  China, — from  the  name  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  (Jap. 
To,  Chin.  0.) 

T^f  quickly ;  also  used  as  an  expletive  of  urgency  in  the 
sense  of  pome  along  1  now  then  I  (Classical  Jap. 
toku.) 

To-OHo,  the  city  of  Tokyo.     (Jap.  To-hyo,  Chin.  %  jR.) 

Ton  A,  distance,  far :  aga  tona  nu  miefd,  such  a  long  way. 
Conf.  tUsang, 

To-NU-CHiNG,  Indian  com,  maize.  (The  first  syllable 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  synonymous  Jap.  term 
to-morokashif  Chin.  <P.) 

TdaiNQ,  to  fall  down.     (Jap.  taoret-u.) 

TdBU,  attributive  perfect  tense  termination,  which  is 
suffixed  to  certain  adverbs :  sappattoru  tchu  (Jap.  mppari 
shita  kUo)y  a  straightforward  man.  It  is  a  con- 
faction  of  tu  tcwUf  being. 

TOsHUNo,  to  knock  over,  to  knock  down :  Idn-tashunfff 
to  kick  over.     (Jap.  ta09U.) 

TdTd,  at  length:  totC  ndyutashimg  (=:Jap. mo  yoroshU),  that 
is  enough.  (Jap.  tdto,  not  however  used  in  such  con- 
texts as  that  indicated  by  the  above  example.) 

Tbi  mi,  at  length,  at  last.     (Jap.  tsui  n».) 

TsiBACBi,  a  camellia.     (Jap.  tsubaki*) 

TsiBU,  a  jar.     (Jap.  tsubo.) 

TsiBUBU,  the  head.     (Jap.  tsumuri.) 

TsicHi,    the    moon :    tnchi    nu   yU,    a   moonlight  night* 

(  .     (Jap.  t$uki,) 

TsiOHi-ifi,  effect,  result.     (Jap.  kiki^fM*) 

TucHiNO,  a  parcel.     (Jap.  tsuiswui.) 
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TsiOBiNiy  a  fox.     (Jap.  kiUunSn) 

Tsi-GO.  circamstances,    oonvouanoe.     (Jap*  UU'gd^ 

T8IK4NATUNG,  to  feed,  to  noorish. — The  termination  reealb 
Jap.  yashinau,  to  feed,  and  many  other  verbs  in  nam. 

TsikS-muno,  a  servant.  (Jap.  tsukaUt  to  employ  ;  tmikaif 
a  messenger. 

TsnuTUNO  or  Tsixing,  to  set,  to  fix :  hunt  tsikiytmg^  to 
bring  a  boat  to  shore ;  tu^ru  tsikiyunfff  to  light  a 
lantern  ;   ^nkidaki  a  kind  of  match.     (Jap.  tniifru.) 

Tbikuyung  or  Tsukittuno,  to  mannfactore,  to  mak^i 
to  grow  (trans.):  yachi-mtrng  tgikyut  tukwH^  a  plaoe 
where  pottery  is  manafactared ;  karS  nU  shed  UnhUtf 
gaf  what  is  this  made  of?  mmu,  Uukuyunft  to 
grow  potatoes.     (Jap.  Isukuru,) 

Tsnii,  a  nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof :  tmna-kuruhi,  a  atombla  {mii 
of  a  horse).     (Jap.  t8um».) 

Tbimpb,  saliva.     (Jap.   tsubcikif)   • 

TsiNA,  a  rope.     (Jap.  I^Tia.) 

TsiNO,  common,  usual :   tmng  ninmfft  nneommon.      (J^p* 

(tBUM,) 

TsiMSi,  the  knee. 

Tbinuno,  to  pack.     (Jap.  twmu.) 

Tbieiti  iohuno,  to  take  with  one.     (Jap.  tsjinru.) 

Tbibu,  a  stork,  a  crane.     (Jap.  imtrx.) 

TsIti,  more  often  nsed  in  the   ''isolated   form*'    TbM, 

owing  to,   as.      It    is  constraed  with  n'   (far  nt) : 

auiaka  naton  n*  t$W,  as  it  has  got  cool.     (Jap.  t$mU,y 
Tbitumi-nino,  an  official.     (Jap.  i»u  ametn^  to  be  busy  ai| 

to  work,  and  Chin.  A.,  man.) 
TsoN-TsoN,    an    onomatope  for  the  appearance    of  laaw 

trickling  down. 
Tbukuyuno,  see  Tsikutvko. 
Tu,  with,   etc.      See  p.   59.     (Tap.  to,   but  much    mora 

restricted  in  sense.) 
TO,  ten.     (Jap.  to.) 
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TuBi-TUi,   a    bird.    Gonf.    tin.     (Jap.   tobu  ioHf  a  flymg 

bird.) 
TuoHi,  time,    hoar  :    yu-ahil  nu    tuchiy   childhood,  youth. 

(Jap.  ^oki.) 
TucM,   a  watch,  a  clock.     (Jap.  to-kn,   the    second  hr^C 

of  each  word  being  Chin,  tf.) 
TuDUKiNo,  to  send  in,  to  report.     (Jap.  tofiokeru.) 
Tui,   a  fowl, — used,  like  the  English    word    fowl,  almost 

exclasively     to    denote     the    barndoor     fowl.      Bird 

in    general     is     tttbi-tui,    lit.     flying    fowl.      '(Jap. 

tori,) 
T©i,  more  rarely  'Kri,  way,  manner,  as  :  kunu  tut,  this  way, 

thus  ;  ydng  shUchoru  tuif  as  you    [also]     are    aware  ; 

unmthitaru  tUi  y*ayaHng,  it  is  as   I  informed    you. 

(Jap.  to  ft.) 
TtJirfi-MTTCHi    (expkiaed     by    the    characters    ^  S  ll9; 

miLchi  is  the  Jap.  mukv).      The  meaning  apparently 

is  :  method  of  intercourse,  social  character. 
TujT,   a  wife :  tvji  mitUf  husband  and  wife — lit.  wife  and 

husband.     (Class.  Jap.  toji,  a  housewife.) 
TujIno,  to  bind — as  a  book.     (Jap.  tojiru.) 
TuKU,  an  alcove.     (Jap.  toko-no-ma,) 
TuKU,  profit.     (Jap.  tokUy  Chin.  f#.) 
ToKURU,  a  place  ;  hence  also  circumstance,  fact :  sang-du  yd 

uchl-ahi-mishocha'  ndi  yvJt  tukitru  kara,  owing  to  the 

circumstance  of  her  having  thrice   changed  her  abode. 

(Jap.  tokoro,) 
TuMARASHUNo,     io    b 'lug     iuto     a    house    as    guest,    to 

lodge, — trans.:  tumaraehi  kwiriy  let  me  stay.   This  veibi 

is  the  causative  of  the  next. 
ToHAYUNG,  to  stop,  to  stay, — intrans.  (Jap.  toma»  u.) 
TuMfiyuNG,  to  pick   up  :   tumei-wungf  something  picked  up> 

(Jap.  [mi] tom^rw,  to  notice?) 
T'lTMiBA,  poet,  c^aiva  lent  of  Jap.  fo  omo^^a,  if  one  thinks 

the  thought  of. 
TomIng,  to  stop, — trans.     (Jap.  temffu  ) 
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Tnuu,  a  oompaoion,  a  follower:  tumu  muhungt  to  ae* 
company  as  a  retainer  or  servant ;  u  tumu  AaUrOf 
I  will  accompany  you.     (Jap.  fomo.) 

Tumu,  the  stern  of  a  vessel.     (Jap.  totnoJ) 

TuNG-OHi,  a  house, — honorific :  tung-ehif  your  hooM* 
Written  K  ^. 

Tuno-d6,  East  Road,  It  at,— the  name  of  a  large  street 
hy  the  Nafa  landing-place.  Observe  the  prononoiation 
of  the  first  character,  which  resembles  the  original 
Chinese  sound,  not  the  Jap.  adaptation  of  it,  viz.  td* 

Tuba,  a  tiger.     (Jap.  tora.) 

TuBi,  a  gate  of  this  form  TT,  the  Jap.  iorH.  For  a  disena- 
sion  of  this  word,  see  **  A  Ireliminary  Account  of  the 
Luchnan Language,"  in  the ''  Journal  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Institute  "  for  1895,  where  it  is  shown  that  both 
the    word  and    the  thing    are    not     improbably     of 

continental  Asiatic  origin. 

Tt^Bi,  see  tui. 

T^-Bu,  a  house -lamp  with  paper  sides  resembling  the  Jap. 
an- don,  (Jap.  to-rdf  a  stationary  lamp  of  stone  or 
bronze  placed  outside  the  house,  Chin,  tt  ft*) 

TuRUBAYUNO,  to  be  dull,  vacant,  stupid, — used  as  an  eqni* 
valent  of  the  Jap.  bon-yari  ehUe  tru. 

TtJBANO,  distant,  far :  tUhu  ngkayi,  to  a  distance.  (Jap* 
toL) 

TosHi,  a  year :  tushi-guru,  age,  proper  age,  time.  (Ji^* 
toBhi.) 

TusHUi,  an  aged  person.     (Jap.  tosfU-yori,) 

TuTiNG,  rather,  preferably.  (Jap.  tote  mv,  even  if ;  with  a 
negative  verb,  in  no  wise.) 

TuTUBo,  to  take :  inucJU  tuyung,  to  die  [tiot  to  take  lifb)« 
Tlie  causative  turashung  is  used  as  a  kind  of  auziliaxy 
verb  in  such  idioms  as  Nda  I  kanamiti  turasa,  Oh  1  I'U 
arrest  yon, — like  the  corresponding  word  toraaeru  in 
old-fashioned  colloquial  Japanese  ;—Jlittf At  turoMf  I'll 
eut  you  down.     (Jap.  toru*)  « 
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TthruNO,  to  enqnire,  to  ask  :  tuti  chdhira^  I  will  go  and  ask  r 

trui  ndlnra,  I  will  just  ask.     (Jap.  tou,) 
T0TUNO,  to  PASS  through,  to  pass  along :  mma  ntUi  tuinit 

if  one  passes  by  on  horseback.     (Jap.  torn,) 

U. 

U|  an  honorifio  prefix  to  nouns  and  verbs.     Gonf.  p.  187.^ 
Sometimes  it  becomes  ww*  before  the  vowel  of  the  next 
word,  as  tow*  ituma  for  u  Uvma,   your   [honourable] 
leave.     (Jap.  o.) 

C,  yes.     See  p.  129.     (Archaic  Jap.  6.) 

Ubituno,  to  remember,  to  feel,  to  know :  kiltenung 
vJbiebiraruf  mung  nd,  I  did  not  feel  it  at  all.  (Jap.  oboeru.y 

Ubizi  ni,  suddenly,  unexpectedly, — equiv.  to  Jap.  kyotto* 
(Connected  with  the  preceding.) 

UoHi,   inside,  hence  a  house,  hence  also   among,    while : 
vchi  ngkaif  into  the  house,  indoors ;  nintoru  vchi,  while 
asleep  ;  unu  vchi  ning^  among  them  too.     In  the  sen89- 
of  while,  tee^t  ni  is  also  used.     (Jap.  vchi,) 

UohinI,  the  island  of  Great  Luchu.     (Jap.  Ohiiuiu:a.) 

UoHiNO,  to  remove  from  oue  place  to  another  (intrans.), 
to  change  house:  machi-ya  ngkai  uchi-miahochang^ 
she  changed  her  abode  to  a  lodging  in  the  town*. 
For  the  above  **  indefinite  form  *'  ticAi,  uchl  with  botlr 
vowels  long  is  substituted  in  the  compound  noun 
yd-nch%^  change  of  abode.  The  reason  for  this 
vowel  lengthening  is  not  apparent.  (Jap.  vJtmtu^ 
to  remove,  trans.?) 

UoHUNG,  to  strike,  to  beat :  uchi-kiirwhungy  to  beat  to- 
death.     (Jap.  uUu.) 

Cdu,  a  bed-quilt  resembling  the  Jap.  futon, 

U-DUNG,  a  title  equiv.  to  Royal  Highness  :  MaUiyama  Odung, 
His  Royal  Highuess  Prince  Matsiyama— a  younger  soir 
of  the  ex-Eiug.     (Jap.  go-ten,  a  palace,  Chin,  ft  K.) 

UDURUOBUNa,  to  take  fright,  to  be  afraid.     (Jap.  odoroku,) 
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UpzuMiNG,  to  bary,  to  cover  over.     (Jap.  uzumsru*') 

UfS,  an  alternative  form  of  ifif  a  little,  used  ehiefly  by 
women. 

Ufu-junojang-shi,  or  ufu-jungjano-bhi-icI,  or  uvu-juxe* 
jANASHi-ME,  extremely  honorific  terms  for  grandfiatheri 
used  only  in  the  royal  family  and  highest  Court  cirdes. 
The  last  is  the  politest  of  all ;  dependents  wonld  employ 
it,  whereas  relatives  would  preferably  use  either  ol 
the  first  two. 

Ufushang,  numerous :  vfmhang  ikirasangt  many  or  few, 
hence  number.  The  stem  t^u  is  used  in  the  cognate 
sense  of  great,  large.  (Conf.  Jap.  6%,  numerous,  and 
oHi,  stem  o,  large.) 

Upu-SHd-MUNO  a  careless  fellow.  {U/u,  stem  of  the  preced- 
ing, is  the  same  as  Jap.  o,  big ;  mung  is  Jap.  mono^ 
thing  or  person  ;  aJio  is  of  obscure  meaning.) 

Ufu-tchu,  an  adult,  lit.  big  person. 

Ufu-yuku,  excessive  greed  or  covetousness. 

Uguyung,  to  be  proud.     (Jap.  ogoru.) 

Uhoku,  greatly,  much.  (Connected  with  ufushangt  and  eqoiv. 
to  Jap.  oku.) 

Ui,  a  general  name  for  cucurbitaceous  fruits  :  i^'-^wd,  A 
small  species  of  cucumber ;  kwantu-uit  a  water- 
melon.    (Jap.  t(ri.) 

Ujinui,  making  good  a  deficiency,  atonement.  (Ji^ 
ogi*iai.) 

Ujinuyung,  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  to  supply,  to  add. 
(Jap.  otfinau.) 

Ujirashano,  beloved,  dear,  pet :  vjirashi-mung  (with  ahort 
a),  a  dear  little  thing. 

U-eami  (tS^  #^  a  god.  The  honorific  prefix  u  is  apparently 
essi'ntial.     (Jap.  kamu) 

XJeasano,  dangerous.     (Jap.  obasit^  to  offend  ?) 

Okata,  probab  y.      (Jap.  okata,) 

Usi-Mucui,  undertaking,  taking  charge  of.  (J^p.  vk§* 
niWii.) 
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UkIno,  to  awake.     (Jap.  chi  u,  to  rise.) 

tJKUNS,  conduct,  behavionr.     (Jap.  okmai.) 

UKUBiNO,   to  be  late,  to  miss :  jvm-pu  vhuritS  siMMfang, 

it  won't  do  to  miss  this  fair  breeze.     (Jap.  okwreru*) 
UstJSHUNOi    to  rouse,  to  waken :  uhwchi  kwiri   yd^   please 

wake  me.     (Jap.  okosu.) 
Uku\(jno,  to  rise,  to  begin,  to  take  place.     (Jap.  okoru,) 
TJkutuno,  to  send,  also  to  accompany  a  parting   guest  to 

the  door :    huna-ukui,  seeing   off  one   about  to  start 

on  a  voyage.     The  apoc.  imperfect  ukuta*  (with  long  u) 

has  been  met  with,  where  uhu  a  would  be  more  regular. 

(Jap.  okuru*) 
XJmani,   a  married  elder   sister.      So    called  by  the  Shuri 

people.     At  Nafa  they  simply  use  mmlf  the   generrl 
name  for  an  elder  sister. 
U-m8,  His  Lordship, — used  in  speaking  of  the    amu   or 

highest  nobility.     (Written  ft  tit,  Jap.  o  rnae^  formerly 

and  still  sometimes  a  highly   honorific  designation  for 

exalted   personages,   but  now  generally  used  as   the 

most  familiar  term  for  '*  you.") 
Umi,   the  sea :   urrd-bcUa,  the   sea- shore ;    umi-iahif   coral. 

(Jap.   umi.) 
Umushibusang,  amusing.     (Jap.  cmoshiroi,) 
Umussang,  a  common  contracted  form  of  the  preceding. 
Umuyung,  to  think,  to  think  of.  There  is  a  negative  umanff, 

as  if  from  positive  umunr/,  (Conf.  Jap.  ojnOii,  co-existing 

with   Class.   amoJioyu, )    In   compounds  we  find  uml : 

munu-uml,  the  Jap.  mono-omoi,  sadness. 
Uno,  used  for  unui  that,  when  a  g  follows,    sometimes  also 

when  n  follows  :  ung  giUoru,  like   that ;  ung  ni  vsatt^, 

crushed  by  them. 
TJni,  a  demon,  a  devil.     Its  **  aggregated  form  '*  is  irregulai, 

viz.  uninung,     (Jap.  oni-) 
Oni,  a  vesHel  employed  to  carry  some  person  of  high  rank. 
Urju,  you, — polite,  corresponding  in  use  to  Jap.  anata. 

Conf.  pp.  45-6. 
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Unna,  that  sort  of,  such,  equivalent  to  Jap.  towma* 
Unnini,  at  that  momont,  just  theu,      Vn  is  doabtlees  %at 

unpf  that,  and  ni  is  the  postposition  in,  at ;  the  middW 

syllable  nl  remains  obscure. 
Unnukino,   an  honorific  verb  equiv.  to  Jap.  mGM-<igem, 

signifying  to  inform  a  superior :  unnutUaru  tSi  y*aya- 

Hntf,  it  is  as  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you ;  u  maeki 

mishorachi,   duttu  chddungding  vnnvikirariyabirangi  1 

know  not  what  excuse  to  offer  for  having  kept  yoa 

waiting. 
Unu,  that,  equivalent  to  Jap.  %ono ;  conf.  p.  47« 
Ubi,    that,  equiv.    to    Jap.   8or€^   conf.  p.  47  :     iiri-fudUf 

that  amount ;  ur&  duttu  wakarang^  I  don't  onderstand 

that  at  all. 
Ubino,  to  sell, — intrans.     (Jap.  ureru.) 
Obino,    to   break, — intrans. — to    be    snapped   off.      (Jap^ 

oreru.) 
Ubitung    or  UbIng,    to    descend,    to     dismount.      (Jap 

oriru.) 
UsAGiNG,  an  honorific  verb    denoting  something  done  by 

an  inferior    to    a  superior,   somewhat  like   the  Jap* 

ageru, 
UsflYUNG,  to  revile,  to  insult. 
UsHAGAYUNG,  an  houorifio  verb  equivalent  to  Jap.  o  €tgairi 

nasaru  or  meshi-agaru,  and  signifying  to  take,  to  eat,  ta 

driuk,  etc. :  u  cha  ushagarani  ?  won't  yon  take  some 

tea,  Su:  ?    tabaku  ushagan,  please  smoke.     (Jap.  otAt* 

ageru,  to  push  up  ? ) 
UsHi,  a  bull,  a  cow,  cattle.     (Jap.  tishi.) 
UsHi,  teaching,  doctrine :  ushx-gataf  instruction,  trainiiig. 

(Jap.  oahie.) 
OsHi,  a  mortar. :  Itshi-bd,  a  molar  (lit.  mortar)  tooth.     (Jap* 

U8U.) 

CsHiHA,  the  island  of  Amami-Oshima.     (Jap.  OMma.) 
UsHissANG,  regrettable :  ushissang  yd  I  what  a  pity  I     (Jap. 
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U-8HU-oana-sbI-mS,  His  Mnjesty, — a  title  suffixed  to  ik^ 
name  of  each  Luohuan  King,  and  written  with  the 
characters  ft»  i  *»>  P  iS^  W. 

U9HUMB,  grandfather, — psed  hy  the  vulgar.  It  probably 
represents  the  characters  9f  i^  ifl, 

XJsiSANG,  late.     (Jap.  osoi.') 

UssANG,  joyful.     (Jap.  ureshii?) 

UssasshS,  like  that,  at  that  rate,  in  that  case. 

UsuYUNG,  to  crush.     (Jap.  osaeru,) 

Ut,  a  prefix  used  to  emphasise  the  meaning  of  certain  verba-; 
see  p.  106  :  hani  ut-turcUtanyt  I  had  my  money 
stolen. 

Uta,  a  song,  a  poem  in  native  Luohuan  or  in  Japanese, — 
not  in  Chinese :  uta  yiinung,  to  compose  a  poem. 
(Jap.  uta.) 

U-TAKi,  a  ShiutO  shrine, — so  called  because  generally  built 
on  a  hill.  (Li  Jiap.  more  than  one  mountain  sacred  ta 
the  Shint6  cult  is  called  On'take,  or  what  is  the 
same  ikhing,  Mi' take,) 

U-TiDA,  the  setting  sun.  Conf.  utlng  and  ti</a. 

Uting,  to  fall.     (Jap.  oohiru^ 

Uttu,  a  younger  hruther.     (Jap.  otdto,) 

Utu,  a  sound,  a  noise.     (Jap.  oto.) 

Utuge,  the  chin.     (Class.  Jap.  otagm.) 

Uturusbang,  dreadiul.     (Jap.  odoroku,  to  start  with  fright*) 

Utushuno,  to  let  fall,  to  drop, — trans.  (Jap.  otosu*) 

Uta,  a  parent :  mhiga  nu  uya^  a  father  ;  wwagu  mi  vya^  a 
mother.     (Jap.  oya^) 

Uy2,  au  itinerant  dealer  :  tyu-uyd,  a  fishmonger  ;  yaeS-ttya, 
a  greengrocer.  This  word  may  be  but  a  variant  of 
the  preceding  one,  specialised  by  usage ;  for  oya^  the 
Jap.  equivalent  of  Lnch.  uya,  parent,  is  evidently 
cognate  to  the  vevb  oiri^  to  grow  old.  Thus  iyu-uya 
might  originally  have  meant  **  the  old  man  wha  sells 
fish."     Sometimes  it  is  abbreviated  to  yd. 

Oyaji,  official,  public.     (Jap.  dyake,)  ^ 

9Np.  rmU  SJilU-17 
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TJyammI  (from  uya,  parent,  said  to  be  used  in  the 
Yaeyama  group  of  islands  as  a  mere  honorifio,  like 
the  character  99t — and  ammd,  mother),  the  native 
mistress,  on  one  of  the  Further  Isles,  of  a  Lnchoaa 
official.  A  common  man's  mistress  would  be  styled 
simply  ammd. 

XJyuNO,  to  sell — trans.     (Jap.  uru,) 

Utung,  to  weave:  nunu  uyung,  to  weave  cloth.  (J^p« 
oru. ) 

Oyung,  to  break, — trans.     (Jap.  oru.) 

Cyung,  to  pursue :  atu  kara  zlH,  following  after.  (Jap* 
<m.) 

W. 

Wa  !  a  rare  final  expletive:  mtttcfd  kU  waf  bring   them! 

(Jap.  waf  used  chiefly  by  womeu.      For  the  Laeh. 

equivalent  of  the  much  more  important  Jap.  postposi- 
tion wa,  see  Chapter  III  et  pose.) 
Wi,  I,  my.     Soo  Wang. 
Wa,  a  pig  :  lod-gwd,  a  sucking  pig ;  wd  kd-yd^  a  swineherd. 

(Class.  Jap.  i,  written  wif) 
Wa,  a  wheel.     (Jap.  wa.) 
Waohi     or     Waohiyb,      reason,     cause:  nu    ga     ehdru 

wa'hi    y'a     gaf  what    is    the    reason?    tcaehiyi-^ 

neranjy  there  is  no  reason. 
Wakayung,   to   understand :    tcaJcaJIA  f  do    you  understand 

(rude )  ?      u     waka    mishe*     ga     shabitara  t     (ditto 

polite)    It!    wakaybitang,   yes,  I     understand.      (Jap* 

wakaru) 
Wa-mi,  see  p.  45.     (Jap.  wa  ga  mi.) 
Wang,   I.     See  p.   45  for  the  various  forms  assumed  by 

this  pronoun.     (Axch.  Jap.  wa^  Class.  Jap.  tror^.) 
Warabi,     a     child :      tcarabi     n'ctidf     children.        (Jftp* 

waral)e.) 
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Wabayung,  to  langh.     (Jap.  warau.) 

Wabi-muno,  something  fragile.     (Jap.  ware-mono.) 

Wasiyung,  to  forget.     (Jap.  waaunru,) 

Wasbang,   bad :    wd  ga  tcassang,  it  is    my   fault.      (Jap^ 

warui.) 
Wata,  the  abdomen :   wata  nu  yadi,   stomach-ache.     (Jap . 

harawata^  intestines.) 
Watta,  I,  we.     See  p.  45. 

Waza  TTU       )  »  '        \ 

^  '     [  on  purpose.     (Jap.  xoaza  to  or   tcaza-ticaza,) 

Wazawe,  a  calamity.     (Jap.  wazanvai.) 

Wesi'  MisHOBt,  goodnight,  ht.  deign  to  rest.  Apparently 
the  verb  is  a  defective  one,  possessing  only  this 
single  form, — the  apocopated  indefinite.  .The  present 
indicative,  should  it  exist,  is  probably  wesinxing^ 
corresponding  to  Jap.  yasumUf  to  rest. 

Wi,  a  nephew.     (Jap.  o».) 

WiOHE  SHUNG,  to  make  an  appearance,  to  come,  to 
meet. 

^  Wi-FE,  a  funeral  tablet.     (Jap.  i-hai,  Chin.  {4  fft.) 

WiKi,  a  brother, — so  called  by  his  sisters. 

WiKiGA,  a  man.     (Jap.  otoko,  which  is  spelt  notoko  f) 

WiNAGU,  a  womau  :  winagu-ri'gwa,  a  girl ;  mnagu  nu  uya, 

a  mother.     (Jap.  onagoj) 
WiRUKiSANG,  amusing,    interesting.      (Jap.    oroka^     which 

now  means  fooliuh,  but  in  classical  times  negligent  ?) 
WiYUNG,  to  be  tipsy.     (Jap.  you*) 
Wo,  a  king.  (Jap.  d,  writteu  wau^  Chin.  3..) 
Wu,  male :  vm-ing,  a    [male]    dog  ;    wu-mung,  the  male  of 

any  animal.     (Jap.  o,  osu.) 
WuDui,   a    dance,    specifically    a    theatrical    performance : 

tcu'iui-shd,  an  actor ;  wudid-yd,  a  theatre.     (Jap.  odori, 

a  dance.) 
WuDUYUNG,  to  dance,  specifically  to  act  on  the  stage  of  a 

theatre,  Luchuan  plays  always  including  some  dancing, 

and  being  indeed,  as  it  would  seem,  but  an  outgrowth 
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of  professional  dancing.  Ofdinary  daaeing^  by  ma^ 
professionals  is  called  not  wuduytmsh  bat  niliflmf* 
(Jap.  odoi^,) 
WuGANUNG,  to  venerate,  hence  nsed  aft  an  honorifie  eqmvrieii 
for  to  meet,  to  see  :  hajimiiti  ictiganabira,  I  will  vietterale 
yon  for  thd  first  time,  i.  e.  I  am  happy  to  make  ymir 
acquaintance ;  acha  trnganoHra,  I  wUi  see'  ycm  to- 
morrow ;  chill  xougwuMray  good  day,  bow  do  yoa  d»T 
a,!  wuganahitang  (oqaivalont  to  Jap.  hai  I  kasKikownart" 
moHhitd),  I  will  obey  your  orders,  Sir ;  mdda  wugadf 
ndbirang  (eqnivAlent  to  Jap.  ma^fa  haiken  itaAhnaBfiijft 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  to  see  it;  nagiB 
xcugwiahirang  (equiv.  to  Jup.  go  buaata  itashimaBhita), 
I  have  been  remiss  in  not  going  to  see  yoa  for  so  long. 
(Jap.  ogamUf  to  worship.) 
Wuji,  the  sugar-cane. 
WuNAi,  properly  a  younger   sister ;   but  brothers  call  all 

their  sisters  so.     (Jap.  inwto  t) 
WuNGHitj,  an  uncle.     This  term  is  often  used  in  addressing  « 

elderly  men,  irrespective  of  kinship.    (Jap.  oji^  for  wojL) 
WuNG,  to  dwell,  to  remain,  hence  to  be.  For  this  irreg.  aaxiL 
verb,  see  Chap.  VII,  especially  1^1  114,  118,  140,  148, 
and  144  :  yd-ya  ammd  tu  teuton  yd  /  you  must  remain 
with  mother ;  wvJting   icuraivang,   tries  to  stay,   bat 
cannot.     Chunu  wW  ya  ydf — Wl  da  dw^il^'U  \     Are 
there   nny   people   there  ?    I   should  just  think  there 
were  !      teiiranlwig  are,  in  case  there  are  not.     (Jap* 
oru,  for  wttni,) 
WuNO,  benefaction,  kindness.     (Jap.  071,  Chin.  A.) 
WuNNA,  a  woman.     (Jap.  onna.) 
WuTAYUNG,  to  be  tired. 
WuTi,  in,  at :  kuri  wute,   hereupon  ;   conf.  p.  59.     (Jap*  nt 

oite,) 
WuTTi,  the  day  before  yesterday.     (Jap.  ototai.) 
WuTU,  a  husband  :  wutu  mntashung,   lit.  to  cause  to  have  a 
huuband,  i.  0.  to  marry  off  a  girl.     (Jap.  otto.') 


WW. 

Ww'  used  for  u,  the  honorific  prefix,  before  words  com- 
mencing with  a  vowel,  as  tmo'iri  (for  u  In)  mishebiri, 
please  come  in  ;  ww'  anne  (equivalent  to  Jap.  go  annai)^ 
information. 

Wws-KATA,  a  hjgh  title  of  nobility :  wwekata-nu-me,  His 
Lordship.  (Jap.  vya-kata,  the  "  old  man  "  or  **  boss  *' 
of  a  gang  of  workmen,  etc.) 

Wwl,  the  top,  above:  wicl  nu^  npper;  vowl  ngkai, 
upwards ;  wivl  ngkai  ine,  when  addressing  a  superior  ; 
mi- bung  nu  wwl,  superiority  in  rank.  Wtci  ni  some- 
times signifies  besides,  in  addition  to,  as  fira  nu 
tdkasaru  ivwl  ni,  midie  ishi-gwd  nu  mando  ydbV 
hUu,,,m  addition  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  the  road  is 
excessively  stony,  and  so  ...(Jap.  ue,) 

WwiKU,  an  oar, 

WwENCHiu,  a  rat. 

WwioosANo,  itchy. 

WwI-sHiBA,  the  upper  lip,  lit.  upper  tongue. 

WwIyuno,  to  plant.     (Jap.  uenL,) 

Y. 

T' ;  See  p.  69. 

Ya,  a  su$x  used  to  iudicati^  the  grammatical  phenomenon  of 
"  isolation"  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  a  long 
vowel,  as  kUbdy  spider,  ''  isolated  form ''  kUbd-ya, 
Conf.  Chap.  III. 

Xa,  a  postposition,  for  which  and  for  t'a,  equivalent  to  Jap. 
da,  see  p.  59. 

Yi,  a  final  emphatic  .particle  ;  see  p.  60. 

Yi|  yoc — to  an  inferior  ;  conf.  pp.  45-6. 

Yl,  a  house,  home  ;  yd  nu  irtci,  a  roof„ — ^lit.  upper  [part] 
of  a  house ;  yd-gumoU  skung,  to  remain  in  close  retire- 
ment at  home  ;  yduchi,   change  of  abode  ;  yd  ngkai 
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YfiNg,  sometimes,  or  else,  either,   alternately :  yiiu  fiiteh 

yem    turangtai^    alternately  taking  and   not  taking. 

This    word    is    equivalent    iu    meaning    to   the  Jmp» 

aruiwa. 
YfisA,  a  miser. 

Yi,  a  boar, — one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.     (Jap.  f  •) 
Yi,  good,  proper,  nice :  yl  Hnchi  lUhh-u^  it  is  nice  weather; 

yl  kxitu  debii-u  yd,  I  beg  to   congratulate  yon, — eqoiv. 

to  Jap.  0  mfideto  ///)ca^r7ion*.     (Jap,  ii.) 
YiDA,  a  branch.     (Jap.  eda,) 
YiDu,  the  city  of  Yedo.     (Jap.  Edo,') 
YiNU  or  YuNU,  the  same :  yinu  mung,  the  same  thing  ;  2^Vitt 

trhti,  the  same  person. 
Yd,  a  final  expletive  :  see  p.  60. 
Yo,  a  kind,  a  sort.     (Jap.  ?/o,  Chin,  ft.) 
Yoi  Ni,  easily :  yoi  wc,  ditto  **  isolated."     (Jap.  y6i  ni.) 
Yo-jo,  care  taken  of  the  health :  yd-jo  Bhungf  to  take  care 

of  one's  health.     (Jap.  yo-jo,  Chin,  ^t  ft.) 
Yd-MrjNG,  a  weakling.     (Jap.  yowai  manoJ) 
YoNNA,  slowly  :  yonna  akki,  go  slower. 
YosHocHUNG,  not  to  do,  to  abstain  from  the  performance  of 

some  action  ichumi  yoshochumif  shall  we  go  or    not 

tuimi  yoaJiochumi  f  shall  I  take  it  or     not  ?      (Jap* 

yo9u,) 
Yo-si,  appearance.     (Jap.  yo-9u,  Chiu.  H  ^.) 
Yu,  the  world.     (Jap.  t/o.) 
Yu,    four, — in  compounds :   yu-keng,    four  times.      (Jap* 

!/o.) 
Yd,  the  night:  yu  nu  cJcirang  ttchit  before  night  opens, 

i.  e.  before    daybreak.       (Jap.  yo.  Class,  yu,  as   in 

yugure,  evening. 
Yt),  hot  water.     (Jap.  yu.) 
YtJ,  to  bind  up  or  do  the  hair, — an  irregular  verb  met  with 

only    in  the  phrase  karazi  yu  yd,  a  barber.     Cottf. 

p.  111.     (Jap.  yuu,^ 
Yu,  well,  properly ;  conf.  yi  II.     (Jap.  yohu,  y3.) 
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YO-BANG,  the  evening  meal.  {Jap.  yH-han,  the  seeond 
half  of  the  compoand  beiug  Chin.  tl[y  rice.) 

YObi,  last  night.     (Jap.  yuhe,) 

YuBUNG,  to  call.     (Jap.  yohu*) 

YucHi,  snow.     (Jap.   yuhi.) 

YU'DANG,  carelessness.     (Jap.  tju-San^  Chin.   \h  M.) 

Yui,  canse,  origin :  yui  ni,  because  of,  owing  to.  (Jap, 
yue.) 

Tu-Ji,  bed-clothes.     (Jap.  yo-yi,) 

YtJ-JU,  business,  use  :  yti-jo  nenrj,  it  is  of  no  use,— equiv.  to 
Jap.  yaku  ni  tatanai.  (Chin,  ffl  J9f;  the  Jap.  do  not 
employ  this  compound.) 

YuKAi,  oquiv.  to  Jap.  yohodo^  a  good  deal,  much :  yukai 
yyesshif  a  long  time  afterwards. 

YuKA-TCHU,  a  gentleman,  One  of  the  safnurai  class.  Ap- 
parently yuka  is  a  corruption  of  yoka,  which  means 
good  in  the  Satsuma  dialeet  of  Japanese.  Tehu  is 
Luchuun  for  person. 

YxTKUYUNo,  to  retst :  %/e  u  yuM  mishSbirang  nd,  be  pleased 
to  rest  a  little  ;  i/e  uriti  yttkura,  I  will  dismount  and 
rest  a  little.     (Jap.  yukkuri,  slowly. ) 

iTuKUSHi,  a  lie.  (The  second  half  of  the  word  may  possibly 
represent  Jap.  uso,  a  lie.) 

TuMUKUNju,  a  rage, — used  only  in  the  phrase  yumukunjdf 
njitif  flying  into  a  rage,  lit.  a  rage  coming 
out. 

YuNA-GUNi,  the  name  of  the  most  south-westerly  island  of 
the  Luchuau  archipelago.     (Jap.  Yona-kuni,) 

YuNDAi-KWANDAi,  au  ouomatope  for  loitering  or  slouching. 
Perhaps  it  may  properly  be  a  frequentative  verbal 
form.  Conf.  p.  94. 

Yung,  to  say, — irreg.  verb,  see  p.  118.     (Jap.  »u.) 

YuNU,  see  Yinu. 

YtmuNG,  to  read :  fung  yunuei  u  cJdeki  mishdchi,  [your] 
hearing  books  read  out  loud ;  uta  yunwtg,  to  com- 
pose poetry.     (Jap.  yamu.) 
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YuBi,  from, — rare.     (Jap.  yori.) 
Ytj-Ri,  a  ghost.     (Jap.  yU-rei,  Chin,  tk  S.) 
YuRU,  night.     (Jap.  yoru,') 
•  YuRUKUBUNO,  to  rejoice.     (Jap.  yarokobu.) 
YuRUSANG,  loose.     (Jap.  yurui,') 
YuRUSHUNG,  to  release,  to   pardon :   yuruchi  kwi  miahSrif 

please  excuse  me.     (Jap.  yunisu,) 
YusA,    the    evening:    yuaa-mii-gata,     towards       evening. 

(Class.    Jap.  yusareba,  for   yusa  arebaf    when    it    is 

evening.) 
YusHiRiTOYUNG,   to  pay   a  visit,  to  call.     Perhaps  this  is 

a  compoand,  of  which  the  second  half,  tdyung,  would 

correspond  to  Jap.  tou^  to  ask. 
YtJsuu,  childhood  :  yu-shu  nu  tuehi,  when  a  child.     (Jap. 

yo-shOf  Chin,  iij  '>.) 
YuT,   for  yuru,   to   say,   before  t  in  the  following  word,  mi 

humdi   nu  ndi  yut  tulmra  ga  ydt  what  is  this  plaise 

called  ? 
YuTASHANO,  good,  all  right :  yutasha*  yeMng,  it  is  all  right  ; 

yutaaha  neranif   won't  it  do?  yiiUukaru  gutUt  well. 

Certain  English   potential    idioms   are   expressed  by 

means  of  this  word,  as  untia  kutd  yangting  yuta^haru 

7fiunUf  lit.  good  thing  even  not  saying  such  things,  i.  e. 

you  need  not  (or  should  not)  say  such  things.  ..^hardf 

yutaaha    7ieni  /   hadn't  we  better  do...?    na   yutoihrn 

yahlng,  it  is  all  right  without  any  more,  i.  e.,  no  more 

are  wanted.     (Jap.     yoroshiif) 
YtJTSi,  four.     (Jap.  yotsu.) 
YuwASANG,  weak.     (Jap.  yowai.) 
YuTUNG,   to  lean  on,   to  depend  on :  tuchi  ni  yuUi  (Jap. 

toki  ni  yotte  u'a),  sometimes.     (Jap.  yoru.) 
YuYUNG,  to  rock  to  and  fro    (intrans.),   to  shake,  to  qnake  : 

ne  fja  yutang,  there  has  been  an   earthquake  ;   ora-yuty 

a    severe    shock ;    ari-nami    nu    yuyuru    gutUf    like 

the    rocking    of  rough     billows.      (Jap.     yvru    and 

yureru,) 
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YY. 

Yya  1  alas  1  Not  to  be  confounded  with   a  !  the  interjection 

expressing  surprise.     (Jap.  a  /) 
Yyb,  indigo.     (Jap.  at.) 

Yyb-satsi,  an  answer.  (Jap.  ai-satau,  Chin.  ^9.) 
YySsshi,  used  in  the  phrase  yiikai  yyesshh  a  long  time  after- 

wards. 
YtSzi,  a  signal.     (Jap.  aizu.) 
Yti,  a  chair.     (Chin.  ^,  Jap.  i-tu.) 
Yti,  a  picture.     (Jap.  e,  Chin.  H.) 
Ytituno,  to  receive,  to  get.     (Jap.  era,) 

Z. 

Zan-nino,  regret.    (Jap.  zan-nen,  Chin.  "Sk  ^.) 

Za-shiohi,  an  apartment,  a  room.     (Jap.  zashiki;  the  za  is 

Chin.  S.) 
Zfi*BANG,  the  name  of  the  Lachuan  official  *'  residents  " 

on  the  Farther  Isles.     (In  Jap.  zai-ban  is  used  to 

denote  certain  castle  guards  ;  Chin.  &  #.) 
Zi-BUNG,  plenty,  to  one's  heart's  content.     (Jap.  zui-bun,. 

Chin.  El  ^0 
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Verbal  noun,  70;  51,  86. 
Verbs,  66. 
"     (analysis  of  forms  of)|  80. 

(auxiliary),  107. 

(causative),  100,  271. 

(oompound,  106. 

(oontracted),  80. 

(defective),  108,  et  seq, 

(transitive),      101,    108, 

109, 110. 

(honorific),      101,      108, 

109,  110. 

(intransitive),  101, 115. 

(irregular),  110 

(Jap.  in  mu),  85. 
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It 


II 


II 


(I 


II 


II 


i( 


It 


It 


Verbs  (paradigms  of),  76,  lOS, 

110,  111,  113, 189,  140. 

(passive),  97, 100. 

(potential),  97, 100,  271. 

(secondary  formation  of), 

79. 

(substantive),  108,  etpa$$ 

(transitive),  101. 
Vowels,  IS. 
W  retained  in  Lnchiian  when 

dropped  in  Jap.,  34. 
Ww,  28. 
Y  representing  original  r,  84. 

Yes  "  and  "  no,"  139. 
ry,  26. 


ft 
II 
It 

If 
II 


It 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA.* 


Poffe  11,  line  5,  And  page  14,  line  3.— It  should  be  added  to 
what  is  said  in  these  two  places,  that  the  language  of  poetry  shows  a 
strong  tendency  towards  replacing  long  vowels  by  short.  Thus, 
in  the  stanza  at  the  bottom  of  page  185  we  find  no  less  than  three 
examples, — Shu  nu  Me  for  Shu  nu  Me^  gujo  for  gu-joy  and 
tabor i  for  tabdri.  Short  o,  as  illustrated  in  these  last  two  words, 
occurs  nowhere  in  Luchuan  prose. 

Pa^e  23,  line  17. — Insert  a  k  opposite  the  eh. 

Page  38,  bottom. — We  may  also  compare  the  Japanese  word 
vuyimii. 

Page  43,  line  21. — For  Ainoly  read  Aino. 

Page  48,^r«t  word, — For  Aa,  read  ehd. 

Page  52,  line  6  from  bottom. — For  Hardug^  read  Hardng, 

Page  62,  Une  11. — To  agree  with  the  system  of  orthography 
adopted  in  this  Essay,  tan  shoul4  'preferably  be  spelt  gang.  See, 
however,  %  26,  pp.  20-1. 

Page  76  (Future  Interrogative  Tense)  and  page  184,  last 
paragraph,— Shura  for  shabira  has  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Okakura  in 
future  interrogative  constructions.  Thus  tui  ga  »hura  t  is  the  plain 
form,  tui  ga  thabirat  the  honorific,  and  the  anomaly  of  the 
absence  of  a  plain  form  in  this  tense  disappears. 

Page  89,  small  type. — Japanese  does  sometimes  admit  of 
such  a  construction  in  negative  sentences^  for  instance,  iko  hazu 
vfa  naif  **  these  is  no  reason  why  I  should  go." 


*  For  these  Addenda  and  for  some  sheets  of  the  Vocabulary,  the 
author  has  had  the  advantage  of  several  suggestions  from  Sir 
Ernest  Satow,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  and  from  Mr.l  Okakura,  a  learned 
young  Japanese  philologist  who  has  commenced  an  indepeudent 
study  of  the  standard  Luchuan  tongue  and  of  the  dialects  of 
the  various  lesser  islands. 
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Pagei  7&-9  (Class  VII),  98,  and  100.— A.  difltmotion  obtaiiw 
in  certain  tenses  between  those  Luehuon  verbs  ending  in  ayung 
that  correspond  to  Japanese  verbs  in  arut  and  snob  as  correspond 
to  Japanese  verbs  in  aii.  The  former  are  saffloienUy  provided 
for  in  the  text.  The  peculiarities  of  the  latter  may  be  gleaned  from 
such  instincesas  narayung,  '*  to  learn  ;*' negative  present,  nardng^ 
negative  potential,  nardrany  ;  causative,  nardthung  ;  and  harai/utiff^ 
**  to  pay ;"  negative  present,  hardng ;  negative  potential,  hardrang  ; 
causative,  htirdshwng.  The  verb  nmuyung^  **  to  think,'*  seems  to 
possess  an  alternative  form  umnng^  whence  the  negative  present 
umang,  and  negative  potential  umdrang. 

Page  100,  second  paragraph. — The  verb  yH  Bhung  (lit.  Jap. 
yokn  8iiri(,  written  j|||)  has  been  met  with  aa  an  independent  verbal 
expression  to  denote  potentiality. 

Page  106,  H  188.— For  the  prefix  kiy  oonf.  Classical  Jap.  kakif 
medifeval  kai,  as  in  kni-kem,  kai-yaru. 

Page  119,  ^  158,  line  1. — For  hiuhan,  read  hunhang. 

Page  122,  line  12. — A  few  other  instances  of  sueh  borrowing 
of  adjective 4  from  .Japanese  have  been  noticed,  aa  midMiraghl 
(Jap.  mezurashii),  mut*ikaihd  (Jap.  mutnkcuthiku^  wa), 

Pagfs  133  and  136. — May  not  the  interrogative  termination  i  of 
Luchuan  nouns  and  verbs  be  connected  with  the  Glassieal 
Japanese  interrogative  particle  ya  f  This  appears  all  the  more  pro- 
bable when  we  remember,  as  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr. 
Okakura,  thnt  Classical  Japanese  preferably  employed  ya  in  sen- 
tences containing  no  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  bnt  km  im 
sentences  containing  some  such  pronoun  or  adverb, — a  mle  exaetly 
parallel  to  that  governing  the  modern  Luchuan  distinction  between 
the  interrogative  inflections  in  mi^  ti^  etc.,  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
construction  with  ga  or  ga  yd  on  the  other. 

Vocabulary. — S.  V.  attimityj,  for  at^umarUf  read  attumen^;  S.  ▼• 
aji,  conf.  Korean  ao,  **  younger  brother;"  S.  V.  fluiki^  cool.  Jap, 
hiUugi,  "a  coffin;**  S.  V.  gtiriy  conf.  Jap.  yfl.^iifc,  "a  shower;" 
S.  V.  haheru,  conf.  Classical  Jap.  kahahirago ;  S.  Y.  kumda,  oani. 
Jap.  komura,  "  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;*'  S.  V.  JMryuii^,  eonf.  KoreMB 
fMOf  *'to  go  .out;*'  S.  V.  nuchung,  conf.  Jap.  noAn«ordo^,  ■*to 
put  aside." 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatio  Society  was  held  at  the 
Parinh  Building,  No.  54,  Tuukiji,  on  Wednesday,  Maroh  Ilth,  at 
4  p.m.  The  President,  Sir  Ernest  M.  Sntow,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  approved  and  various  business 
announcements  had  been  made,  the  President  called  upon  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Droppers,  to  read  his  lecture  upon  Some  Old 
Japanese  Economic  Theories  in  the  light  of  Modern  Theories. 

Mr.  Droppers  then  read  his  lecture  as  follows  . — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Every  society,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  civilized,  is  based  upon  some  theory  of  human  relations. 
The  theoretical  foundations  are  seldom  understood  by  the  ordinary 
observer  and  may  be  even  invisible  tu  any  member  of  the  society ; 
yet  they  exist,  and  when  the  scientific  interest  is  awakened  they 
will  be  acknowledged.  Physical  environment  indeed  plays  a  not 
unimportant  part  in  the  development  of  society.  Even  accident 
and  caprice  have  a  certain  influence  on  the  destinies  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  individuals.  But  these  are  minor  influences.  What 
gives  any  society  its  properly  distinctive  character,  what  really 
changes  the  organization  of  society  from  time  to  time  and  affects 
the  well  being  of  its  members,  is  the  social  theory  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously  affects  the  members  of  society.  Rightly  studied, 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  is  a  continuous 
unfolding  of  various  political  and  religious  theories.  Nearly  every 
revolution  during  the  last  1,000  years  in  Occidental  nations  was 
preceded  by  a  well  defined  conflict  of  ideas,  and  the  successful  party 
invariably  attempted  to  order  society  after  its  own  theoretical 
conception  of  what  a  right  society  should  be. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  the  social- 
economic  theories  of  old  Japan,  especially  during  the  Tokugawa 
period,   and  the   structure   of  its   society  in    the    light    of    those 
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theories.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  such  an  investigation  tborooghly 
a  very  great  amount  of  research  is  necessary.  Care  mnst  be  taken 
that  representative  writers  only  should  be  selected,  as  it  often 
happens  that  acute  thinkers  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
their  times  and  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon  their  contem- 
poraries  or  successors.  Of  representative  writers  certain  parts  of 
their  speculations  are  often  useless  for  the  same  reason.  The 
difliculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  investigation  have  led  me  to 
postpone  my  inquiries  into  the  social  and  political  theories  of 
ancient  Japanese  writers  and  to  consider  only  speculations  of  the 
strictly  economic  theorists.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
no  economic  speculation,  no  matter  how  narrow  conceived,  can 
be  entirely  dissociHted  from  social  and  political  elements.  The 
economic  life  of  a  nation  is  only  a  phase  of  its  total  life,  and  for 
this  reason  all  investigation  touching  the  wealth  of  a  country  most 
more  or  less  bear  upon  the  other  forms  of  activity  in  society. 
Any  severe  separation  therefore  between  the  economic  and  the 
other  Kocitil  sciences  must  be  held  to  be  rudictiUy  vicious  and  lead 
to  barren  results. 

The  ancient  order  of  society  in  Japan  is  now  pretty  well 
understood.  Outside  of  the  noble  ruling  class,  the  people  were 
divided  into  four  main  orders,  of  whom  the  highest  was  the  samurait 
the  next  farmers,  the  third  artizans,  and  the  lowest  the  merchant 
class.  This  order  dates  probably  from  the  earliest  beginning  of 
Japanese  civilization.  It  is  in  fact  a  necessary  outcome  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy,  exclusive  and  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  land* 
Each  class  was  organized  throughout  quite  rigidly  into  a  caste. 
It  was  not  permitted  for  anyone  either  to  raise  or  degrade  himself 
to  another  caste,  and  in  general  the  son  continued  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  though  this  rulo  was  not  without  its  exceptions. 
While  this  system  ol  society  existed  in  a  way  from  the  OHrliest 
times,  it  was  greatly  perfected  and  organized  by  the  early  Tokugawa 
rulers  :  und  accordingly  we  find  it  at  no  time  so  perfectly  developed 
as  in  the  mo«<t  hist(»rical  period  of  Japan.  Whether  this  system 
of  society  ever  caused  hostile  feelings  or  roused  criticism,  we  do 
not  know.  Certainly  such  feelings  and  criticisms  were  never  likely 
to  see  tlie  light,  as  the  Tokugawa  Government  took  care  that  only 
those  who  favoured  their  particular  form  of  government  should  get 
the  ear  of  the  public.  But  probably  this  order  of  society  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  right  to  everycme,  with  perhaps  a  very  rare 
exception  at  long  intervals  of  time.  Even  in  western  countries 
sociological  criticism  has  always   been  much  rarer  than  political 
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criticism,  and  in  Japan  the  former  seldom  arose  because  of  the 
absolute  want  of  intellectual  contact  with  the  outside  world.  For 
instance  Dazai  Shundai, — an  economist  who  was  born  in  1680  and 
died  in  1747, — makes  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  principles 
of  free  industry.  The  caste  system,  he  declares,  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  *'  Agriculture,"  he  says,  "  is  the  foundation  of 
all  other  productivity.  All  classes  are  fed  by  the  farmer.  When 
artisans  and  merchants  increase,  they  merely  stimulate  the  luxury 
of  the  people  because  they  produce  useless  commodities.  As  the 
labour  of  the  farmer,  however,  is  essentially  disagreeable,  farmers 
are  generally  anxious  to  get  out  of  their  kind  of  work.  This  must 
be  strictly  forbidden  by  law,  else  the  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life  will  fall  below  the  amount  required." 

At  the  present  day  such  opinions  strike  most  people  as 
exceedingly  primitive,  but  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  hiHtorical  development  of  economics  and  economic  theories 
in  European  couutries,  it  need  not  be  said  that  these  ideas  expressed 
by  a  Japanese  economist  in  the  17th  century  were  quite  up  to  the 
times.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  students  of  economics  than 
the  capacity  of  the  average  intelligent  European  or  American  to 
forget  his  own  past.  Take  for  instance  the  caste  system.  It  existed 
for  the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  central  and  wcHtern  states 
of  Europe  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In  Germany, 
until  the  reforms  of  Stein  in  1807,  the  great  mass  of  the  peasants 
were  serfs,  for  whom  there  was  no  liberty  of  changing  either  their 
status  or  their  occupation.  As  a  rule  no  individual  of  any  class 
could  change  his  industry.  And  land  was  scarcely  more  transfer- 
able than  it  was  in  Japan.  In  England  there  were  all  sorts  of 
prohibitory  regulations  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Skilled 
artisans  were  forbidden  to  emigrate  and  the  export  of  machinery 
was  prohibited.  The  penalty  for  selling  English  wool  abroad  was 
death  for  the  second  offence.  In  fact  the  principles  of  free  emigra- 
tion or  of  free  traile  have  never  been  recognized  by  any  civilized 
country  of  modern  times  previous  to  the  present  century  with  very 
slight  exceptions.  It  should  serve  to  moderate  our  pride  in 
Occidental  economic  theories,  therefore,  to  remember  that  scarcely 
a  century  ago  they  were  on  very  nearly  a  level  with  those 
of  Japan. 

In  these  later  days  the  argument  against  all  restrictive  laws 
and  legislation  is  based  on  the  principle  of  free  demand  and  supply. 
I  know  of  no  two  words  in  the  English  lan}];nflge  which  are  supposed 
to  open  greater  stores  of  economic  wisdom  than  demand  and  supply. 
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They  are  in  everybody's  mouth,  yet  my  own  expecienee  kHiti 
few  people  who  consider  these  words  the  "opon  aeMma'*  tl 
economic  lore  liave  anything  bnt  a  Tague  idea  of  thdr  itifMiiwg 
Unrestricted  demand  and  supply  is  defended  to-daj  geaerillj  on 
the  ground  of  the  supposed  economic  harmony  between  tbe  liilflBBrti 
of  the  individual  and  society.  Everyone  is  sappofed  to  ka<Mr  U» 
own  business  better  than  the  state  or  society  eaa  know  tt  te 
him.  Hence  if  every  individual  consults  his  own  inleraits,  aod 
there  is  free  competition,  there  will  be  the  most  eqattable  dirtiibQ- 
tion  of  commodities  in  society  that  we  can  realise  in  this  fsiolty 
world  of  ours.  The  doctrine  then  of  supply  and  demand  is 
on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  supposed  desire  of 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  as  little  exertion  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  self-interest  and  freedom 
very  insufficient  forces  to  account  for  the  modem  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  quite  as  natural  for  people  in  tiis 
17th  and  18th  centuries  in  Japan  to  believe  in  restriotion  as  te 
us  to  believe  in  freedom.  In  those  days  laiifes  fairt,  or  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  the  **  simple  and  obvious  system  of  natsisl 
liberty/'  would  not  have  done  perhaps  as  well  as  the  ezoessivB^ 
restrictive  measures  of  the  age.  In  our  own  day,  for  insteneOv  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  short  crop  in  any  country,  we  ean  ganenil^ 
trust  to  private  initiation  for  the  importation  of  a  sufBoieot  amoant 
from  abroad,  and  accordingly  famines  are  not  likely  to  exist  to-da^ 
in  any  civilized  country.  But  this  capacity  to  provide  qniekly  • 
without  much  risk  a  foreign  supply  to  make  good  a  deficit  at 
itself  depends  on  quick  and  cheap  transportation,  oommaniotttlQn» 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  insurance.  In  the  Japan  of  the  ITIh 
century  transportation  was  comparatively  costly  and  eottfinod  feo 
jocal  districts  of  the  country.  Hence  they  did  not  and  coold  not 
believe  in  free  competition  as  a  regulator  of  demand  and  sopplj*. 
On  the  contrary,  the  theory  was  that  the  Government  was  the 
regulator  of  demand  and  supply. 

For  instance,  it  was  a  rule  that  the  Government  of 
daimyate  should  buy  rice  when  it  was  cheap  and  sell  it  when  the 
price  was  dear.  The  rule  was  honoured  more  in  the  breiAih  than 
jn  the  observance.  Nevertheless  it  was  practiced  in  some  pftrts  ol 
the  country.  To-day  I  fancy  few  ideas  are  more  dead  tlian  tfani 
governments  should  in  this  way  regulate  the  supplies  of  the 
neccsHities  of  life.  Some  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
be  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Political  Economy — not  knowiqg^ 
exactly    what   they    meant.      But  why  it  should  oontraTene  any 
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eoonomio  law  that  a  govcmmeDt  should  store  rice  in  times  of  plenty 
and  disburse  it  in  a  time  of  soaroity,  or  why  this  should  not  be  f  ulfiling 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  as  much  as  if  individuals  should  do  it 
on  their  own  account,  is  what  I  cannot  nnderatand.  A  more  approx- 
imate form  of  the  truth  is  that  there  is  a  good  system  of  regulation 
and  a  bad  system  of  regulation.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  there 
was  in  Europe  so  much  useless,  tyrannical,  and  uneconomical 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  the  affairs  of  the 
people  that  a  natural  reaction  arose  and  all  interference  was  thought 
equally  injurious.  But  that  the  new  ideal  of  absolute  freedom  from 
every  kind  of  regulation  is  as  impracticable  as  the  old  senselefls 
absolutism  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  England,  where  the  theory 
of  economic  laU»ez  fnire  has  been  more  preached  in  the  horn-books 
of  political  economy  than  anywhere  else,  there  is  to-day  more 
legislative  inter rerence  of  a  protective  character  in  industry  than 
perhaps  in  nny  other  country  of  the  world. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  most  important  dis- 
tinction in  economic  theory,  viz.,  whether  economic  interest  can 
be  identified  with  what  is  known  as  self>interest.  I  need  not 
explain  that  modem  political  economy  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  self-interest— not  necessarily  selfiHhness — but  self -interest,  that 
is,  the  interest  of  each  one  for  himself  with  as  mnch  foresight  as 
is  possible  and  as  much  regaid  for  the  interest  of  others  as  is 
absolutely  required.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  mercantile  classes 
were  despised  in  old  Japan  is  precisely  because  they  were  supposed 
to  work  for  their  own  interests,  while  the  Samurai  and  governing 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  free  from  this  attribute.  Many  people 
who  scoff  at  these  ideas  as  antiquated  probably  forget  that  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  same  point  of  view  prevailed  in 
Europe  generally,  at  least  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  continent. 
Even  to.day  the  merchant  class  have  a  somewhat  lower  rank  in 
the  countiies  of  Europe  than  the  military  and  official  class.  Japan 
therefore  was  not  behind  other  countries  in  the  17th  century,  but 
rather  on  a  par  with  them.  Yet  I  find  one  distinction  in  an  old 
Japanese  economist  (Kumazawa  Banzan,  1619-1691)  which  shows 
aenmen.  He  says  there  is  a  difference  between  self-interest  and 
economic  interest.  The  former  depends  upon  each  one  gaining  as 
much  as  possible  for  himself  whether  this  involves  loss  to  others 
or  not,  but  the  economic  interest,  he  declares  advances  the  interest 
of  each  and  all  without  proving  a  loss  to  anyone.  This  distinction 
has  been  made  in  the  West  in  late  years  under  a  somewhat  different 
name,  viz.,  the  social  interest.     As  an  example  we  may  take  the 
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post  office.  It  is  not  primarily  ran  for  the  Bake  of  the  reveume  of 
the  government,  though  many  govei-nments  desire  a  revenne  from 
it.  Nor  is  the  price  of  postage  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  oaRyiiig 
any  particular  letter.  One  letter  is  carried  a  long  distance,  aaoilMr 
a  short  distance  for  the  some  charge.  In  brief,  the  post  office  ii 
run  on  the  social-economic  principle,  that  of  giving  to  soeietj  al 
large  the  fullest  benefit  of  a  certain  important  kind  of  commnnicatioo 
with  the  slightest  amount  of  expense.  This  principle  was  not 
generally  or  accurately  understood  in  the  feudal  times  of  Japan, 
but  that  it  was  enunciated  at  all  in  a  time  when  there  was  so  little 
opportunity  for  its  applicatiou  compared  with  the  present  day  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  acuteness  of  one  economic  writer.  From  anothar 
point  of  view,  Ninomiya  SantoKu,  the  well-known  Japanese  veformer, 
may  be  snid  to  have  held  a  similar  belief. 

If  a  question  were  asked  with  what  system  of  ecouomlo 
thought  in  Europe  the  old  Japanese  economic  ideas  had  moat 
similarity,  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  system  of  the 
Physiocrats.  You  are  aware  that  the  Physiocratio  school  started 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  Qaesnaj,  the 
father  af  the  system,  published  his  first  work  aboat  1765  and  he 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  brilliant  writers,  the  elder  Mira- 
beau,  Mercier  de  la  liievi^re,  Turgot,  and  others.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  this  system  of  economics  was  that  all  wealth  originatea 
in  the  laud  of  a  country.  In  the  case  of  industry  upon  land,  tbey 
declared  nature  cooperates  with  man,  while  in  other  indoattiea 
man  works  without  the  assistance  of  nature.  Accordingly,  it  is 
only  in  agricultural  industry  that  we  have  a  net  product  or  renti 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  assistance  of  nature.  Thos  agrionliom, 
they  said,  was  a  productive  industry,  while  manufactores  and 
commerce  were  sterile,  becaune  there  was  no  net  surplus.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  in  manufactures  the  form  of  the  commoditgf 
only  is  changed,  in  commerce  it  is  transferred  from  place  to  another, 
while  in  agriculture  there  is  a  definite  increase  of  conmioditiea 
a  real  production  by  which  the  wealth  of  society  is  increased.  From 
this  fundamental  idea  of  the  productivity  of  land,  and  the  sterilitj 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  physiocrats  derived  their 
celebrated  canon  of  taxation,  viz.,  Viwpot  unique  ou  territoriml^ 
the  Ringle  tax — a  tax  to  be  levied  upou  the  land  in  proportion  to 
j[ts  productivity.  This  tax  was  levied  on  the  land  owners,  not  to 
burden  the  agricultural  population.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of 
the  physiocrats,  was  to  introduce  a  reform  on  this  very  point.  It 
was,  however,  in  harmony  with  the  physiocratio  theory  that  all 
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taxes  no  matter  how  levied,  inevitably  terminated  in  the  land  and 
therefore  all  indirect  taxes  were  only  dii^guised  land  taxes,  falling 
unequally  it  is  true,  but  still  terminating  on  the  land.  A  single 
land  tax  was  the  only  just  form  of  taxation,  because  in  this  case 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  could  be  clearly  traced.  It  fell  upon  the 
owner  of' the  net  surplus — the  only  thing  which  really  could  bear 
a  tax  according  to  the  Physiocrats.  This  theory  of  the  French 
school  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  originate  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  but  it  was  scientifically  developed  then  for  the  first 
time.  The  germ  of  the  Physiocratic  theory  we  find  expressed  in 
many  writers  before  this  time.  Indeed  Locke,  who  is  often  classed 
with  the  liberal  mercantilists,  also  says  that  every  tax  terminates 
in  the  land. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  old  Japan  «he  economic 
theorists  had  any  well  defined  scientific  theory  like  the  Physiocrats* 
The  Physiocratic  system  of  economics  was  one  of  the  most  clearly 
defined  systems  the  world  has  ever  seen,  while  in  Japan  there 
never  was  a  clearly  defined  system  indigenous  to  the  country.  It 
is  in  fact  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  for  any  country  to  elaborate 
a  definite  system  of  thought  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  a  science.  Even  in  Europe  and  America  a  science  is  developed 
only  after  years  of  difficult  groping  by  many  men  of  raiiny  nationa- 
lities. It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  hope  that  the  Japanese, 
secluded  from  the  world  in  their  ishind-home,  could  have  ever, 
unaided,  constructed  a  system  of  economic  thought.  But  tso  far  as 
they  went,  in  a  somewhat  vngue  and  unsystemised  form,  they  held 
a  theory  of  economics  broadly  similar  to  that  of  the  ph;  r.iocrats. 
For  instance,  Dazai  Shundai  makes  a  distinction  between  nj^ricul- 
tural  products  and  the  other  forms  of  wealth.  Moreover,  the  same 
writer  declares  that  the  land  of  a  country  is  a  source  ot  wealth 
and  all  productivity  finally  depends  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  A  similar  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  land  by  the  Japanese  econo- 
mist, Sato  Shiuen  (1773-1854).  He  declares  that  political  economy 
is  the  science  which  studies  the  method  of  extracting  useful  products 
from  the  land.  All  the  studies  therefore  that  enlighten  man  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  a  greater  product  from  the  soil — what  we 
should  call  the  technology  of  agriculture— are  to  him  part  of  the 
science  of  economics-  Again,  just  as  Quesnay  had  a  practical 
object  in  developing  his  science,  viz.,  of  enlarging  the  revenues  of 
the  Sovereign,  so  the  Japanese  economists  constantly  introduce 
as  the  most  important  part  of  their  science  those  measures  which 
increase   the  income   of  the   lord.      That   every   tax  falls  upon  the 
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land  was  not  only  expresHly  stated  by  some  economists  of  Japan,  tjg. 
Dazai  Shundai,  but  I  suppose  wus  regarded  as  too  axiomatic  to 
require  demonstration.  Accordingly,  if  taxes  were  paid  oat  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  the  only  method  of  increasing  the  reveuoe  of 
the  Sovereign  was  to  promote  measures  of  agricultural  improyeuient. 
In  other  words,  the  famous  maxim  of  Quennay,  ^^  Pauvres  pay*anM, 
panvri'  royauine,  pauvre  royuume,  panrre  roi^^  would  have  exactly 
expressed  the  economic  ideas  of  the  most  enlightened  Japanese 
economists.  Possibly  the  truth  contained  in  the  maxim  would 
have  seemed  so  self-evident  to  thfm  as  hardly  to  excite 
notice. 

For  the  same  reaj-on  that  phyFiocratic  ideas  prevailed  so  widely 
among  the  economists  of  old  Japan,  mercantile  notions  were  con- 
spicuoiis  by  their  absence.  Tlie  speculations  of  the  Tokugawa  period 
on  the  subject  of  money  never  went  to  any  real  depth,  bat  so  for 
as  they  uent  they  were  remaikably  free  from  errors.  For  instance, 
Dazai  Shundai  in  his  work  Keizai  liohu  states  that  "money  does 
not  have  any  utility  as  a  ci>nimodity,  but  only  because  it  is 
exc'langeable  for  what  people  want."  Likewise  he  was  strongly 
oppose<l  lu  any  debasement  of  the  coinage — a  popular  measure  in 
his  (lay  wbicb  ho  contlemned  in  mos  forcible  language,  fle  even 
went  so  li  r  as  to  say  that  money  should  be  perfectly  pnre,  not 
perhaps  lecognizing  the  utility  of  a  certain  amount  of  alloy  in  gold 
and  siher  to  preserve  then  I  better  from  loss  by  abrasion.  In  one 
of  his  cliapters  he  lays  it  down  as  an  historical  fact  that  when  an 
inferio)  coin  was  issued  the  good  coin  disappeared— proving  that  he 
had  a  (U  finite  conception  of  ^^hat  is  known  Gresham's  Law.  He 
was  the  consistent  enemy  of  all  forms  of  paper  money,  as  he 
af)irmed  that  all  money  must  possess  intrinsic  value.  Of  the  lawe 
regulating  the  value  of  paper  money  he  seemH  to  have  had  no 
definite  perception,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  thought  even 
the  sli^',hte8t  issue  of  paper  notes  a  form  of  dishonesty. 

The  absence  of  mercantile  ideas  in  Old  Japan  does  not  seem 
to  me  (difficulty  to  explain.  In  Europe  the  popularity  of  mercan- 
tilism is  attributable  to  the  sudden  development  of  international 
trade  and  the  influx  of  treasure  from  the  newly  discovered  American 
mines  in  the  lOth  century  and  the  consequent  prestige  of  Spain. 
The  glamour  that  hung  over  Spain  and  the  fabulous  reports  of  her 
wealth  and  power  had  the  efTect  of  an  illusion.  All  of  the  coautrles 
of  Europe  were  attacked  by  a  desire  for  treasure,  and  framed  laws 
and  fought  battles  for  the  balance  of  trade.  But  in  Japan  all  these 
elements  were  wanting.    She  had  no  foreign  trade  of  any  import- 
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anoe.  S)ie  did  not  rely  on  foreign  commerce  to  secure  treasure, 
having  gold  and  silver  mines  within  the  country  in  abundance  for 
her  own  needs. 

Furthermore,  Jnpan  was  free  from  the  necessity  of  securing 
large  hoards  of  the  precious  metals  in  order  to  carry  on  wars  with 
her  neighbours.  For  centuries  she  lived  in  seclusion,  and  both  in 
her  external  relations  and  iu  her  internal  affairs  peace  ruled  as  it 
never  did  in  any  other  age  or  country. 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  nearly  all  the  country 
districts  of  Old  Japan  money  transactions  were  carried  on  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  farmer  paid  his  taxes  in  kind.  The 
raw  materials  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  family  were  raised 
on  the  immediate  land  and  prepared  within  the  household.  The 
practice  of  barter  was  extremely  common.  It  is  therefore  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  mercantile  ideas  never  found  lodgement 
in  Japan.  As  Bagsehot  points  out  in  one  of  his  books,  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  society  is  calculated  to 
give  to  the  people  of  those  times  clearer  economic  ideas  in  some 
respects  than  prevail  in  modern  times.  At  present  the  complexity 
of  economic  phenomena  produces  errors  that  only  the  most  careful 
scientific  investigation  can  dispel.  We  see  only  the  surface  of  the 
phenomena  and  are  thus  much  more  easily  misled  by  them. 

In  regard  to  thn  scope  of  political  economy  the  old  Japanese 
writers  took  both  a  wider  and  narrower  view  than  modern  econo- 
mists. Wider  in  the  sense  that  they  included  many  topics  which 
would  to-day  be  included  under  separate  sciences,  such  as  politics 
or  technology,  but  nairow  in  the  sense  that  they  excluded  some  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  distribution  and  exchange.  On  the 
deepest  problem  of  political  economy,  viz.,  that  of  value,  they  seem 
scarcely  to  have  touched  at  all.  For  instance,  Sato  Shinen  defines 
the  science  of  political  economy  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
production  of  material  wealth  from  the  land.  He  divides  the 
subject  into  four  parts.  First,  that  which  treats  of  the  necessary 
preliminaries  of  production,  the  organization  of  society  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  sovereign,  and  the  character  of  the  people.  Under 
this  head  he  discusses  the  moral  elements  entering  into  the  science. 
Second,  he  inquires  into  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  the 
distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  extent  of  the 
mineral  resources.  Third,  he  iu\estigated  the  special  aids  to  produc- 
tion, such  as  communication,  education,  etc.,  and  Fourth,  measures 
of  preservation,  especiuUy  saving  institutions,  called  GhOy  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  him.     While  this  classification  is  not  wholly 
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scientific,  yet  it  does  not  lack  useful  elements  which,  had  they  heen 
developed,  might  have  led  to  fruitful  results.      One  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  the  old  economists  in  Japan  was  that  they  did  not 
found  a  school  which  could  develope  and  rectify  scientific  speonla- 
tion.    All  systematic  inquiry  was  lacking,  and  each  man   started 
anew,   thus  hampering  very  birgely   any  organic  progress  of    the 
scienco.     Dazai  Shundai,  a  prior  economist,  had  even  a  more  general 
conception  of  the  .science  than  Shinen.    He  defines  political  economy 
as  follows:     "  The  science  that  treats  of  government,   and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  people,  or  the  best  system  of  administrating  a  country. 
The  object  of  economic  study  is   the   refinement  of  the  character 
of  the  people  and  of  udvanRin<{  civilization/'    In  this  definition  the 
proper  object  of  political  economy  in  the  modern  sense   of  the   term 
is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the  production  of  wealth  being  only  one 
of  t\\o.  objects  of  government,   would   hold   a  very  subordinate  place 
in  tbe  science  of  economies  according  to  the  ideas  of  old  Japanese 
economists.     What   has  been  called  the  art  or  application  of  econo- 
mic  social  principles  to   j:overnu»ent  and  society  seemed  to  them 
much   more   important   than   the   mere    explanation   of    economic 
phenomena. 

And  yet  there  was  an   important   grain   of  truth  in  their  point 
of  view.     What  is  called  the  orthodox  or  classical  school  of  econo- 
mics hns  too  often  sinned   in   conceiving   that   the  ends  of  political 
economy  were  entirely   served,  if   only  it   were  shown,  how  under 
certain  bypothetical  conditions,  say  of  free  competition,  self-interest, 
free   contract,   and   a  minimum   of  government   (anarchy  plus  the 
police   constable,   as   Carlyle   has  it)    wealth   were    produced    and 
distributed.     From  these  so  called  economic  laws  certain  deductions 
were  made   as   to   the  best   method  of   increasing   the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  and  then  by  another  vault  of   reasoning  the   inference  was 
drawn  tliat  tbese  deductions  were  invariably  correct  and  applicable. 
Now  this   whole   structure   of  the    supposed    scientific   system    of 
economics  rests  on  a  very  shaky  basis.     The  foundation  is  entirely 
hypothetical,   and   scarcely    an    economist    to-drfy     would  dare  to 
S!iy  that  it  is  otherwise  or  that  it  corresponds  accurately  with  the 
conditions  of   life.     Moreover,   even   if  the  preliminary  hypothesis 
did  correspond  with  fact,  yet  the  conclusion,  though  true,  might  not 
be  acceptible  to  us  for  practical  purposes.      We   might  indeed  fiud 
the  so-called  laws  of  political  economy  highly  useful  and  interesting^ 
not  however  to  follow  implicity  but  rather  to  train  our  judgment  or 
even  if  necessary  to  warn  us  as  a  danger  siginil.      It  does  not  follow 
because  we  know  how   to  increase   the   wealth  of  a  nation  that  we 
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at  all  times  and  places  should  seek  to  increase  it.  We  may  even 
at  times  demand  that  the  perpetual  desire  for  more  wealth  be 
moderated,  or  that  other  powers  of  a  nation  be  strengthened  at  the 
expense  of  wealth.  In  substance,  the  difficulty  under  which  the 
orthodox  economists  have  laboured  is  this ;  they  have  not  under- 
stand that  man  is  by  nature  a  variable,  progressive  or,  if  you  wish, 
a  moral  individual.  You  cannot  define  man  wholly  as  a  wealth 
producing  animal,  because  he  constantly  sacrifices  wealth  for  other 
objects,  better  and  worse,  and  tht  refore  the  whole  idea  of  the 
narrow  orthodox  school  of  basing  economic  laws  on  certain  rigid 
hypotheses  is  an  emasculating  process  which  can  only  redound  to 
the  injury  of  economics  and  society.  It  is  important  to  note  at 
this  point  that  the  greatest  writers  on  political  economy  have  never 
in  fact  confined  themselves  to  the  narrow  point  of  view  here  des- 
cribed. Almost  without  expedition  all  the  leaders  of  economic 
science,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  even  Ricardo 
discussed  practical  matters  in  their  scientific  books.  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  great  work  on  Political  Economy  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
examine  all  sorts  of  questions  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  wealth ;  land  tenure  in  various  countries,  the 
moral  foundations  of  private  property,  poor  laws,  education,  emi- 
gration, etc.  But  the  disciples  of  the  founders  were  men  of  a 
different  stamp.  They  assumed  a  type  of  man  devoted  to  the  single 
object  of  accumulating  as  much  wealth  as  possible  at  as  little 
expense  of  effort  and  sacrifice  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  would 
add  that  the  desire  of  immediate  wealth  must  be  tempered  by  a 
certain  amount  of  foresight,  that  is,  immediate  interests  might  be 
postponed  to  remoter  interests,  but  further  than  this  they  rarely 
went.  Now,  compared  with  this  view  of  economics,  the  indefinite 
and  shifting  view  of  the  old  Japanese  economists  seems  to  me 
preferable.  Both  are  indeed  wrong.  The  Japanese  were  hazy,  but 
the  orthodox  Western  economists  were  too  often  doctrinaire  and 
ruthless.  The  real  difficulty  with  the  Japanese  economists  was  that 
they  never  conceived  of  a  definite  economic  point  of  view,  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  the  economic  man  of  Western  orthodoxy,  but 
a  real  man  with  economic  interests  sometimes  paramount  but  also 
sometimes  subordinate  to  other  interests.  The  Japanese  economists 
never  succeeded  properly  in  giving  economics  a  definite  status  in 
the  social  sciences,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
did  not  try  to  give  any  orderly  thought  to  man's  economic  activity 
in  relation  to  all  his  other  social  interests.  They  made  scattering 
discoveries   of   value,   but  did  not  construct  any  fruitful  or  definite 
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system  of  thought.  The  orthodox  Western  system  of  eeonoodM 
is  a  skeleton  of  mau,  a  beautiful  machine,  well  knit  togetlwr  wad 
pleasing  to  the  scientific  mind  because  of  its  coBiJBten^  and 
articulation.  The  Japanese  conception  of  economies  nmy  be  eoiBi- 
pared  to  one  of  the  artistic  yet  rudimentary  sketches  of  man,  so 
often  seen  in  the  popular  Japanese  picture  books — a  suggestion 
here  and  there  but  not  a  man. 

What  attracts  one  most  in  reading  the  speoulfttions  of  tbe  old 
Japanese  economists  is  not  so  much  their  special  theories  of  wesllh 
or  their  doctrines  of  money  as  what  they  think  is  so  self  eridoit 
as  not  to  need  explanation.    Their  silence  is  more  eloquent  at  tloMS 
than  their  utterances.     For  in  those  days  to  affirm  what  may  be 
called  almost  tbe  popular  truisms  of  to-day  would  have  been  the 
greatest  heresy.    One  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  old  Japan  was  thai  to 
live  for  one's  self  was  ignoble— and  because  the  Samurai  Ihrod 
wholly  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  desire    to    advanos  his  own 
interest  in   any  economic  sense  he    was    honoured   above  other 
classes.    Henry  Finck  in  his  preface  to  **  Lotus  Time  in  Japan,** 
says ;  "  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Japanese  have  as  mnoib  to 
teach  us  as  we  have  to  teach  them,  and  that  what  they  can  ofVer 
us  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  higher  and  nobler  order  than  what  we  oan 
offer  them.     Japanese  civilization  is  based  on  altruism,  onis  oo 
egotism."     If  the  preceding  words  were  true  I  should  be  glad  to 
defend  the  state  of  society  and  the  social  and  economic  ideas  of  the 
Old  Japan  against  the  competition  theories  of  to-day.    But  it  seams 
to  me  that  Henry  Finck  exaggerates.    True,  the  Japanese  boaoimd 
loyalty  above  self-interest,  and  so  far  they  had  a  moral  ideal  sopsfior 
to  ours,  at  least  in  our  economic  life.    But  it  was  a  narrow  loyaltj 
— confined  not  only  to  a  small  locality,  but  to  particular  elssaeo. 
The  merchants  and  artizans    were    despised    and   down-tiodden. 
It  was  not  national  and  social.     The  Japanese,  moreover,  noi 
rose  to  tbe  idea  of  progressive  amelioration  in   the  old 
an  idea  that  is  worth  more  to   us  than  any  number  of  theories  of 
greed  and  aggrandisement.    In  truth,  our  actual  life  is  maeh  betlsr 
than  our  economic  theories— while  in  Japan  actual  life  was  perhft|is 
somewhat  worse.    As  Buskin  points  out,  this  is  the  first  eenfcmy 
in  which  we  hold  an  economic  theory  of  life  absolutely  and  enttroly 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  life.     In  economics  it  is  eaoh  ona 
for  himself.    Tbe  lust  for  gain  is  sanctioned  by  the  most  approvod 
authorities— while  our  religious  teachers  preach  tbe  law  of  self-' 
denial   and  interest  in   others.     This  is  the  source  of  onr  10th 
century  hypocrisy  I  suppose.      Is    there  not  danger   that  if    wo 
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continue  on  the  same  lines  ns  at  present  we  shall  soon  regard  each 
other  an  the  Roman  augurs  did  ? 

The  old  Japanese  watchword  was  stability,  and  nothing  more. 
And  they  thought  that  their  form  of  society  would  last  forever. 
How  many  attempts  by  other  nations  were  made  to  open  the 
country  and  to  come  into  contact  with  the  people  during  the 
Tokugawa  regime  ?  But  every  attempt  until  the  middle  of  our 
century  was  met  by  a  stern  refusal.  In  e£Fect  every  envoy  was 
told  that  Japan  refused  to  admit  strangers,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  her  ancient  polity.  From  time  immemorial,  they  were  told, 
the  state  and  society  had  been  established  on  certain  unalterable 
principles,  that  these  principles  were  wise  and  good,  and  could 
not  be  improved,  that  under  them  the  people  were  contented  and 
peaceful,  and  foreigners  entering  the  country  would  serve  only  to 
destroy  the  ancient  perfection  of  the  st  ite.  This,  or  something  like 
this,  would  have  been  the  reply  to  any  attempt  to  open  the  country. 

And  this  system,  so  ancient,  so  seemingly  immutable,  has 
utterly  broken  down  and  is  scarcely  more  than  a  regretful  memory 
in  the  minds  of  a  new  and  eager  generation.  Public  opinion  in 
Japan  to-day  regards  the  ancient  doctrine  of  excl union  as  a  huge 
mistake,  and  many  believe  tbat  had  Japan  been  open  to  trade  and 
travel  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  hns  always 
characterized  the  people  would  have  grown  fully  as  rapidly  as  in 
any  Western  nation. 

The  watchword  of  the  West  has  been  progress  or  amelioration 
rather  than  stability,  aud  a  noble  watchword  it  is.  It  will  take 
us  far  if  we  only  truly  study  it  and  obey  its  rules.  But  is  our 
present  interpretation  of  it  true  ?  Does  it  accept  all  the  elements 
of  our  life  that  make  for  a  really  civilized  society  ?  Will  onr  present 
interpretation  of  social  amelioration  last  ?  Will  the  present  striving 
for  wealth  nnd  the  heaping  up  oC  possessions  remain  forever? 
Will  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  used  onr  highest  intellectual  efforts 
to  swell  our  personal  revenues  even  if  thereby  we  robbed  our 
neighbour  of  his  daily  bread  ?  Many  there  are  who  think  so — 
who  hope  for  ever  to  live  under  the  savage  rule  of  competition  and 
thus  evolve  cheaper  and  more  luxurious  commodities  until  the 
world  is  sated.  But  th&  moral  sense  working  in  time  tells  us  no. 
Our  present  social  conditions  would  have  been  regarded  with  con« 
tempt  by  the  ardent  reformers  who  lived  a  hundred  or  more  years 
ago,  just  as  their  conditions  would  have  been  despised  by  those  who 
lived  in  the  middle  ages.  Each  era  lives  for  itself  and  forgets  the 
promises  of  the  childhood. 
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Mr.  Droppers  said  that  sabetantially  he  agned  witti  tiM 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hall.  He  did  not  wish  to  exonerate  Bioazdo  tnm 
all  blame;  bat  he  did  not  believe  that  Bieardo  was  as  Imd  as  woam 
of  bis  succes^tnrs  in  limiting  economic  interests  of  man  to  T/natg 
selfish  motives.  He  further  expressed  his  strong  disagraemeiil  wUk 
the  views  adviinced  by  Mr.  Tyng.  The  latter  had  used  the  phxaw 
the  "  //  xf  conditions  of  producing  and  distributing  wealth,'*  Thaft 
was  preci^icly  the  question  under  discusHion.  What  wore  fth^ 
**  best  conditions  ?  *'  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  oouditioBa 
of  wealth  without  introducing  the  moral  quaUtiee  and  aoeial  xala* 
tions  of  man.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  speak  of  the  "'astnal 
man  "  of  the  economic  world  because  there  were  all  olaaaee  d  maOt 
aud  man  was  not  a  being  with  unchangeable  attribatee,  bnt  waa 
of  a  progressive  character.  The  question  was  what  kind  of  oon- 
ditions  v>r  what  kind  of  man  did  Mr.  Tyng  select.  Mr.  Qanl'a 
contention  that  the  Snmnrai  and  noble  classes  in  Old  Japan  wem 
indififei'cnt  to  money  matters  because  they  were  onproduetive— 
liviug  on  the  wealth  produced  by  others — Mr.  Droppere  didnoit 
wholly  agree  with.  The  Samurai  were  no  more  unprodaetiTe  thaa 
any  other  body  of  similar  men  in  the  'West,  e,g.  the  standing  armka 
of  European  countries. 

The  President  thanked  the  lecturer  for  his  paper  and  deolaTad 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  in  iha 
Parish  Building,  No.  54,  Tsukiji,  on  Wednesday,  April  8th«  ai 
4  p.m.  The  Vice-President,  Kev.  D.  C.  Greene,  ooonpied  the  Ghaift 
After  the  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting  was  aettl>d» 
Dr.  Greene  culled  upon  Mr.  E.  W.  Clement  to  read  his  paper  m 
"  Chinese  Refugees  of  the  17th  Century  in  Mito." 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  the  Chairman  called  npon  tba 
members  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  various  pointa  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  the  name  of  Ingen  was  mentioned  la 
the  paper,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  refugees.  He  explained  thai 
Ingen  had  established  a  sub-sect  of  the  Zen,  called  the  Obakn  aaoi. 
He  went  to  Kyoto,  where  he  founded  a  temple  in  whioh  ooataiB* 
plative  tenets  of  the  Zen  were  upheld,  with,  however,  certain  differ* 
ences.  The  priests  of  this  sub-sect  still  wore  certain  Ohin 
articles  of  apparel  and  retained  certain  Chinese  customs. 
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Sir  Eraest  Satow  stated  that  this  temple  was  situated  between 
Fnshimi  and  Uji.  It  was  a  fine  temple  and  in  good  condition  when 
he  last  saw  it.  The  priests  wore  the  Chinese  hat  and  shoes,  but 
such  as  were  worn  in  the  Court. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  on  rising,  said — The  subject  which  Professor 
Clement  has  treated  in  his  very  interesting  paper  certainly  deserved 
a  place  in  the  transactions  of  this  Society.    The  opinion  is  widely 
prevalent  among  Japanese  scholars  that  these  refugees  from  China 
did  make  a    material  contribution   to  the  Imperialist   movement 
with  which   the  House  of  Mito  has  been   identified.    They  were 
clearly  men  of  great  weight  of  character.      This  is  evinced  by  the 
impression   which  they  made  upon   the  Japanese  associated  with 
(hem  and  the  cheerful  recognition  of  the  value  of  their  services.     It 
was  no  small  token   of  respect,   for  example,   that  one   of  them 
should  have  been  asked  to   write  the  famous  epitaph  of  Eusunoki 
Masashige  to  be  seen  on   the  monument    near    the    Minatogawa 
in  Hiogo.     The   essayist  has  called  attention  to  other  services,  not 
necessarily  important  in  themselves,   but  noteworthy  because  they 
help  us  to  understand  the  position  which   these  exiles  had  won 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption.    It  certainly  was  a  most  honourable 
position.     Still  current  opinion  regarding  the  part  they  played  in 
preparing  for  the  Restoration  of  1868,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  Imperialist  movement  itself,  is  based   upon   a    view   of  that 
movement  which  later  and  more  impartial  studeuts  will  hardly  be 
able  to  accept.     That  the  work  of  the  House  of  Mito  was  of  great 
importance  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  by   no  means  certain  that 
it  would  have  been  successful  had  not  the   opening  of  the  country 
to  foreign   intercourse  served  to  develop  a  new  type  of  patriotism 
and  a  keener  sense  of  the  necessity  of  national  unity.     It  may 
further  be  questioned   whether  the   men   who   stood   forth,   in   the 
struggles  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration,  as  the  leaders  of 
popular  opinion  were  at  heart  friendly  to  the  movement  which  they 
professed  to  represent ;   whether  the  goal  they  set  before  themselves 
was  really  the  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  House.     A  Japanese 
scholar,  a  profound   student  of   the   Pure   Shinto,   many  years  ago 
compared  the  southern  prince  to  a  man,   vain  of  his  horsemanship, 
who  finding  himself  mounted  upon  an  untruly   steed  after  fruitless 
efforts  to   assert  his  lordship,  finally  yields  to   the  inevitable  and 
pretends   that  he  is   really   guiding  his   bolting  charge   along   his 
chosen  path.      In  other  words,  they  sought   to   use  the  work   and 
the  influence  of  the  apostles  of  the   Pure   Shinto  to  serve  their  own 
ambitious  schemes.     They   found,  however,    not,    I  am  persuaded. 
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that  these  apostles  were  too  strong  for  them,  but  that  the  exigenoes 
of  foreign  intercourse  had  set  in  motion  a  new  system  of  inflnenees 
making  for  unity  which  no  prince  nor  coalition  of  princes  could 
dominate.  But  for  foreign  intercourse,  the  outcome  of  the  atroggle 
would  probably  have  been  a  new  Shogunate.  However,  discount 
as  we  may  the  popular  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Prince  of  Mito, 
we  can  but  appreciate  the  efforts  which  Prof.  Clement  has  made 
to  gather  up  the  meagre  stock  of  information  now  accessible  regard- 
ing  certain  of  their  noted  coadjutors.  I  am  sore  I  represent  the 
feelings  of  all  present  when  I  extend  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  his  valuable  paper. 


A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
in  \ho  Parish  Building,  No.  Hi,  Tsukiji,  on  Wedne.sday,  April  28th, 
at  4  p.m.  The  Vice-President,  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  occupied  the 
chair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  E.  Satow,  the  President. 
After  the  preliminary  business  of  the  meeting  was  settled,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  John  Bachelor,  F.R.G.S.,  to  read 
his  paper  on  "  Aiuu  Words,  as  illustrative  of  Customs,  and  Matters 
Pathological,  Psychological  and  Religious." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hall  complimented  the  reader  on  his  paper,  which, 
he  stiid,  bore  out  M.  Comte's  Law  of  Intellectual  Evolation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  development  of  the  human  mind  went  from  the 
theological  stage  to  the  metaphysical,  and  from  that  to  the  scientific, 
the  first,  or  theological  stage  being  agtin  subdivided  into  fetichism, 
polytheism,  and  monotheism.  Spencer,  it  is  well  known,  oom- 
bated  this  position  of  Comte's,  but  the  facts  brought  forward  in 
Mr.  Batclielor's  paper  Nvere,  he  was  glad  to  say,  very  strongly  In 
ftivour  of  Comte's  theorv. 

Mr.  B'Jtchelor  having  r«»plied  to  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Hall's 
remarks,  tlie  Chnirman  thanked  Mr.  Hatchelor  for  his  able  and 
interesting  paper,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the 
Parish  Building,  No.  54,  Tsukiji,  on  Wedne-iday,  May  27th,  at 
4  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
Dr.  Divers  occupied  the  chair. 
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After  the  minutes  were  read  and  other  business  transacted, 
the'  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Davidson  to  read  his  paper 
on  F(>rmosa. 

Dr.  Diver-",  after  thanking  Mr.  Davidson  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  his  lecture,  stated  that  the  meeting  was  open  to 
discussion. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  climate  of 
Formosa  was  very  bad.  All  foreigners  without  except  were  subject 
to  fever.  He  would  like  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Davidson's  expe- 
rience corroborated  this.    • 

Mr.  Davidson  said  that  while  the  climate  was  bad  in  some  parts, 
particularly  the  north,  he  did  not  think  it  was  equally  so  in  other 
parts  of  the  Island.     He  himself  had  never  been  subject  to  any  fever. 

In  answer  to  Bishop  McKini,  who  inquired  what  the  foreign 
population  of  the  Island  was,  Mr.  Davidson  said  that  in  ordinary 
time  there  were  not  over  twenty  five  in  the  Island.  At  certain 
seasons,  however,  when  the  tea  and  other  products  were  exported, 
the  numbers  increased,  say  to  fifty  or  sixty.  He  stated  further 
that  the  emigration  of  Japanese  so  -far  had  been  very  small.  The 
Japanese  coolies  were  of  a  very  undesirable  character  and  bore  a 
bad  reputtition.  So  far,  there  were  only  officials,  workmen  employed 
by  the  Government,  and  a  few  agents  of  commercial  companies. 

Dr.  Divers  inquired  about  the  food  of  the  aborigines.  In 
answer  Mr.  Davidson  said  that  they  lived  largely  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  They  also  ate  rice,  which  partly  they  raised  themselves 
and  partly  obtained  by  trading  with  the  Chinese.  They  obtained 
the  means  of  payment  from  the  rent  of  camphor  trees  and  from 
bringing  drugs  to  market.  The  aborigines  hated  the  Chinese,  and 
were  in  general  well  disposed  to  the  Japanese. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question,  Mr.  Davidson  said  the  best 
time  to  visit  Formosa  was  the  fall,  during  October,  November  and 
part  of  December.  In  the  last  month  the  rainy  season  began.  In 
the  South  he  thought  the  rainy  season  not  so  bad. 

When  further  questioned  as  to  the  aborigines,  he  said  it  was 
possible  to  visit  them,  but  dangerous,  because  the  Hakas,  would 
be  likely  to  interfere.  The'  highest  mountain  is  higher  than  Fuji, 
and  the  average  height  of  the  mountains,  which  are  on  the  East, 
is  8,000  or  9,000  feet.  The  cliffs  on  the  Esst  coast  are  extremely 
precipitous  and  some  times  rise  sheer  to  the  height  of  5.000  feet. 
The  resources  of  the  Island,  he  explained,  are  mainly  coal,  iron, 
and  gold.     The  last  article  is  probably  abundant. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.15  p.m. 


ZZiv  MINUTBS   OF  HEBTIN08. 

i 

At  the  November  Meeting  of  the  Aaubtie  Society  of  J»pHi» 
held  in  T6kyd,  a  paper  on  the  **  Inflaenoe  of  the  Ghreoo-FBniian  All 
upon  Japanese  Arts/*  was  read  by  Bev.  Isaac  Dooman.  The  pafv 
was  too  long  to  be  read  entirely  at  the  meeting  and  the  author 
made  only  brief  extracts  with  comments. 

A  general  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Tyng  questioned  whether  the  later  art  of  Japan  was  mardty 
a  degenerate  form  of  the  earlier  art.  In  the  later  art  we  Had 
landscape,  with  man  fighting  in  it  in  a  aubordinate  way,  while  this 
was  not  so  in  the  earlier  art.  We  might  say  that  one  was  differant 
from  the  other,  though  not  necessarily  degenerate. 

Mr.  Droppers  thought  the  writer  of  the  paper  laid  too  moeb 
stress  upon  climate  as  a  factor  in  influencing  religioufl  ideas  Hie 
believed  that  it  was  a  relatively  feeble  and  unimportant  element. 
Witness  the  contrary  and  entirely  inconsistent  beOefs  held  in  the 
same  country,  of  which  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  olimate  had 
varied.  Beligion  was  much  more  a  matter  of  race  than  cHmale. 
He  thought  that  Herbert  Spencer,  Buckle.  Taine,  and  otheca  had 
vastly  overrated  the  e£Fect  of  climate  on  race  and  religioa. 

Mr.  Lloyd  remarked  that  an  interesting  oomparison  mi^ht  be 
made  of  the  development  of  art  in  Japan  with  that  in  Qxeeea* 
Both  countries  had  received  their  first  artistic  impulsee  from  witii- 
out.  This  impulse  came  in  the  one  case  through  India,  In  tfaa 
other  case  through  Egypt,  but  it  was  evidently  the  same  in  origiii* 
Both  in  India  and  in  Egypt  art  was  colossal,  and  the  grant  anA 
of  art  seemed  to  be  to  represent  the  body  at  rest.  Both  eowitriea 
then  set  themselves  to  work  first  to  surpass  their  teaohem  and  thsM 
in  process  of  time  to  discard  them  The  transition  was  iram  thn 
representation  of  the  body  at  rest  to  the  representation  of  thn 
body  in  active  life.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  a  refereaee  to 
Greek  literature :  —  ^schylus,  who  was  colossal  in  his  thon^ta 
style,  represented  men  as  they  could  not  be ;  Sophocles 
step  lower  and  represented  men  as  they  ought  to  be ;  Euripidea 
down  still  further  and  painted  men  as  they  are.  Greek  tragsdj 
gained  iu  interest  as  it  came  nearer  to  reU  life.  The  reader  of  'tlia 
paper  had  said  something  about  the  diminutiveness  of  the  later 
Japanese  art.  It  must  have  been  the  same  with  the  Greek  painten. 
The  well-known  story  preserved  by  Cicero,  of  the  contest  between 
two  artists,  one  of  whom  produced  a  picture  of  a  bunch  of  fltipea 
so  cleverly  that  it  deceived  some  birds,  while  the  other  deoeivad 
men  by  a  fly  painted  on  a  curtain,  shows  that  they  must  hava 
painted  small  subjects  with  great  attention  paid  to  minnti*.     Tha 
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element  of  humour  was  also  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
art  as  in  the.  Japanese.  Even  the  gods  were  caricatured,  as  can 
be  seen  from  Horace  and  from  the  early  Christian  apologists. 

Mr.  Dooman  made  brief  replies  to  his  critics,  whereupon  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  9th,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Parish  Building,  No.  64, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

The  President,  Sir  Ernest  M.  Satow,  occupied  the  chair.  As 
this  meeting  was  the  Regular  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  presentation  of  reports  •  from  the  CouncU  to  the 
members,  the  preliminary  business  occupied  the  first  attention  of 
the  Society.  After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  the  Chairman  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
annual  report  submitted  by  the  Council.  The  Secretary  read  the 
following  report : — 

"  There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  record  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  present  session  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  There 
is  neither  extraordinary  progress,  or  any  striking  failure  to  note. 
In  point  of  membership  the  Society  has  gained  thirteen  ordinary 
members  and  three  life  members.  An  old  and  esteemed  member, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Enslie,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Kobe,  died  last  June.  One 
member  returning  to  America  has  renigned. 

**  The  average  number  of  contributions  have  been  ma  le  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  In  all,  five  papers  were  read  and 
will  soon  printed  in  a  new  volume  of  the  Society's  Tran>action8. 
Cue  lecture  was  given  to  the  members  in  March. 

"  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  in  the  work  of  arranging  and  classifying  the  library  of 
the  Society.  The  precise  number  of  Transactions  in  stock  is  known 
and  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  books  is  progressing  steadily.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  library  is  in  working  order.  The 
Librarian  reports  a  total  number  of  10,187  copies  of  the  Transao" 
tions  in  stock,  besides  1,682  copies  of  the  Index. 

*'  The  finances  of  the  Society,  while  showing  no  increase,  at 
the  same  time  are  not  running  backward.  The  Treasurer's  aocoani 
shows  a  final  balance  of  yen  2,144.645  for  the  present  year. 
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ApPENDn  A. 

List  of  Papers,  etc.,  during  the  Session  of  1896. 

"  Contributions  to  a  Bibliography  of  Luchu,"  by  BmQ  Hall 
Chamberlain. 

"  Economic  Theories  of  Old  Japan,*' — a  LQctore,  by  Garrett 
Droppers,  Esq. 

*' Chinese  Refugees  of  the  17th  Century  in  Mito/'  by  E.  W. 
Clement,  Esq. 

"  Ainu  Words  as  illustrative  of  Ainu  Customs/'  by  Bev.  John 
Batchelor. 

"  An  Account  of  Formosa,"  by  Jas.  W.  Davidson,  Esq. 

"  The  Influence  of  Greco-Persian  Art  upon  Japanese  Arts,** 
by  Bev.  Isaac  Dooman. 

'*  Ndsu  no  yumo^o,"— an  Old  Japanese  Inn,  by  Bev.  Arthur 
Lloyd. 


Appendix  B. 

The  Hon.  Treasuber  in  Account  with  the   Asiatic  Soozbtt  or 
Japan  for  the  Thirteen  Months  Ending  Dec.  9th,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Balance  from  Last  Year 2,868.449 

*'  Entrance  Fees 55.000 

'*  Annual  Subscriptions      298.480 

*'  Life  Subscriptions 207.480 

**  Sale  of  Transactions : 

Messrs.  Eegan  Paul,  Treuch,  Triibncr  &  Co.    218.550 

"      Kelly  &  Walsh 119.850 

Librarians       27.180 

Treasurer         40.000 

406.580 

♦•  Interest  on  Fixed  Deposit      114.250 

Current  Account 6.882 

1194»2 

— ^— ^™«« 

Total 8,443.590 
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By  Messra.  Meiklejohn  <&  Go.  for  Printing 743.580 

Cash  for  IllaBtrations,  Mr.  elements  Paper 32.000 

**    paid  for  Stationary,  Postage,  etc 77.730- 

*'    Library  Expenses,  Cataloguing,  ete 92.60)> 

**    Removal  of  Library  and  Fitting  up  New  Boom . .       1 16.96& 
Bent  No.  17,  Tsnkiji,  for  half-year       . .     . .      60.000 
••  54,      "  "    one  year      ..     ..    100.000 

"    Public  Hall,   Yokohama,    for   lecture 

(Feb.  27th,  1896) 10.000       10O.OOO 

Insnranee 1,297.876         76.000 

Balance,  M.  B.  G.  K.  Special  Cur.  Act.       .  .1,960.000 
*»                           Cur.  Act.       . .      80.766 
H.  K.  &  S.  Bank  Cur.  Act.       . .      78.600 
Cash 86.880    2,144.646 


Total 


8,442.620 


E.  &  0.  E. 

J.  McD.  Gabdineb, 

Hon.  Treas. 

Examined  and  Compared  with  Vouchers  and  found  correct. 

T.  S.  Ttno. 
E.  W.  Clebibnt. 
Auditors. 

Dec.  9th,  1896. 
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List  of  Exchanges  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
American  Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Oriental  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philological  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Anthropologisclie  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  Anstria. 

Asiatio  Society  of  Beiigal,  Calcutta. 

Aastralian  Association  for  the  Advanceuient  of  Science,  Sydney. 

■Bataviasch  Genootschap,  Notaleu. 

Buddhist  Text  Society.  Calcutta. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bureau  of  Education,  '*  ** 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

China  Review,  Hongkong. 

Chinese  Recorder,  Shanghai. 

Cosmos  de  Guido  Cora,  Torino. 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur  und  Volkerkunde  OstaeienB,  T^k^. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 

Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  St.  Petersburg. 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
Japan  Society,  London. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Tdkyo. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Publications,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Mus^e  Guimet,  Lyons. 
Pekin  Oriental  Society,  Pekin. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

Bombay  Branch. 

Ceylon  Branch,  Colombo. 

China  Branch,  Shanghai. 

Straits  Bpanph,  Singapore. 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare  St.,  Dublin. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 
Royal  Society,  London. 

of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
"  '*        Adelaide,  South  Australia.    . 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madiid,  Madrid. 
Sociedad  de  Geographia  de  Lisbon,  Lisbon. 
Soci^t6  d' Anthropologic  Paris. 
Soci^t^  de  Geographic,  Paris. 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

"  "        Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASIATIC 

SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


Revised  December  4th,  1895. 


NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Abt.  I.  The  name  of   the    Society  shall  be    Thb  Asutic 

Society  of  Japan. 
Abt.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  collect  and 

publish    information    on    subjects  relating  to   Japan 

and  other  Asiatic  Countries. 
Abt.  III.  Communications  on  other  subjects  may,  within  the 

discretion  of  the  Council,  be  received  by  the  Society, 

but  shall  not  be  published  among  the  Papers  forming 

the  Transactions. 

MEMBEESHIP. 

Abt.  IV.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  and  Ordinary 

Members. 

Abt.  V.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  admitted  upon  special 

grounds,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Council.  They  shall  not  be  resident  in  Japan  and 
shall  not  pay  an  entrance  fee  or  annual  subscription. 

Abt.  VI.  Ordinary  Members    shall    pay,    on    their    election, 

au  entrance  fee  of  Five  Dollars  and  subscription 
for  the  current  year.  fliose  resident  in  Japan 
shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Five  D  illars. 
Those  not  resident  in  Japan  shall  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  Three  Dollars  or  a  Life  Composition 
of  Sixteen  Dollars  gold  or  Three  Guineas. 

Any  Member  elected  after  June  80th  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  the  subscription  for  the  year 
of  his  election  unless  he  wishes  to  receive  tha 
Transactions  of  the  past  session  of  the  Society. 
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Any  person  joining  the  Society  can  become  a  Life 
Member  by  the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars;  or  any 
person  already  a  member  oau  become  a  Life  Member  bjT 
the  payment  of  Firty  Dollars,  less  Two  Dollarg  and 
Fifty  Cents  for  each  year  in  which  he  has  been 
an  Ordinary  Member. 

Abt.  VII.  The    Annual     Subscription    uhall    be    payable    in 

advance,  on  the  iBt  of  January  in  each  year. 

Any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  the 
current  year  by  the  80th  of  June  shall  be  reminded  of 
his  omission  by  the  Treasurer.  If  his  subscription  still 
remains  unpaid  on  the  BlMt  of  December  of  that  year, 
he  shall  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his  Membership. 

Art.  VIII.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pnb- 
licatioiis  of  the  Society  during  the  period  of  bis  Mem- 
bership. 

OFFICERS. 

Art.  IX.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be : — 

A  President. 
Two  Vice-PrcHidents. 
A  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Two  Recording  Secretaries. 
A  Treasurer. 
A  Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 

Art.  X.  The  affair  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by   a 

Council  composed  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  year 
and  ten  ordinary  Members. 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  XI.  General   Meetings  of  the   Society  and  Meetings  of 

the  Council  shall  be  held  as  the  Council  shall  have 
appointed  and  announced. 

Art.  XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in 

December,  at  which  the  Council  shall  present  its  Annoal 
Report  and  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Acoounta, 
duly  audited  by  two  Members  nominated  by  the 
President. 


CONSTITUTION.  zlv 

Abt.  XIII.  Nine  Members  shall  form  a  quoram  at  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  Five  Members  at  a  Council  Meeting.  At 
all  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  a  Chairman  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  not 
have  a  vote  unless  there  is  an  equality  of  votes. 

Abt.  XIV.  Visitors  (including  representatives  of  the  Press)  may 
be  admitted  to  the  General  Meetings  by  Members  of 
the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Meeting  except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

ELECTIONS. 

Abt.  XV.  AU   Members  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the 

Council.  They  shall  be  proposed  at  one  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  and  ballotted  for  at  the  next,  one  black 
ball  in  five  to  exclude ;  and  their  Election  shall  be 
announced  at  the  General  Meeting  following. 

Abt.  XVI.  The  Officers  and  other  Members  of  Council  shall 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year. 

Abt.  XVn.  The  Council  shall  fill  up  all  Vacancies  in  its  Mem- 
bership which  occur  between  Annual  Meetings. 

PUBLICATION.      ' 

Abt.  XVni.  The  published  Transactions  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
tain :  -  (1)  Such  papers  and  notes  read  before  the 
Society  as  the  Council  shall  have  selected,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  discussion  thereon  : 

(2)  The  Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings ; 

(3)  And  at  the  end  of  each  annual  volume,  the  Beports 
and  Accounts  presented  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society  and 
a  List  of  Members. 

Abt.  XIX.  Twenty-five  separate  copies  of  each  published  paper 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  and  the 
same  number  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Council  to  be 
disposed  of  as  it  sees  fit. 

Abt.  XX.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  distribute  copies  of 

the  Transactions  at  its  discretion. 
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Abt.  XXI.        The  Goancil  shall  have  power  to  pablish,  in 

form,   papers   or   doeoments   which  h  eonridaw   of 
Baffieient  interest  or  importanoe. 

Abt.  XXn.  Papers  accepted  by  the  Conndl  thall  beoone  IIm 
property  of  the  Society  and  oannot  be  poUidiad 
anywhere  witbont  consent  of  the  CoanoiL 

Acceptance  of  a  paper  for  reading  at  A  QeiMnil 
Meeting  of  the  Society  dues  not  bind  the  BoeMtj  to 
its  pablioation  afterwards.  But  when  the  Ooonoil 
has  decided  not  to  pablish  any  paper  aooq^tod  for 
reading,  that  paper  shall  be  restored  tp  the  aothiir 
without  any  restriction  as  to  it^  further  use. 

MAKING  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Abt.  XXIII.  The  Counoil  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend 
By-Laws  for  its  own  and  the  Sooiety's  goidanoo 
provided  that  these  are  not  inconsistent  with  tiie 
Constitution;  and  a  General  Meeting,  by  a  majailiy 
vote,  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any  By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Abt.  XXIV.  None  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  the  Gonstitatioii. 
can  be  amended  except  at  a  General  Meeting  bj  a  toto 
of  two- thirds  of  the  Members  present,  and  only  li 
due  notice  of  the  proposed  Amendment  shall  ham 
been  given  at  a  previous  General  Meeting. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 

Abt.  I.  The  Session  of  the  Society  shall  coincide  with  the^ 

Calendar  Year,  the  Annual  Moetiug  taking  place  In 
December. 

Abt.  n.  Ordinarily  the  Session  shall  consist  of  nine  monthly 

General  Meetings ;  but  it  may  include  a  less  or  greater 
nnmber  when  the  Council  finds  reason  for  such  a 
change. 

Art.  ni.  The  place  and  time  of  Meeting  shall  be  fixed  by  a 

Council,  preference  being  given  when  the  Meeting  is 
held  in  Tokyo,  to  4  p.m.  on  the  Second  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  The  place  of  meeting  may  be  in  Toko<- 
hama  when  the  occasion  is  favourable. 

Art.  IY.  Timely  notice  of  every  General   Meeting  shall  be 

sent  by  post  to  the  address  of  every  Member  resident 
in  Tokyo  or  Yokohama. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  GENERAL 

MEETINGS. 

Abt.  v.  The  Order  of  Business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be ; — 

(1)  Action  on  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting ; 

(2)  Communications  from  the  Council ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Business ; 

(4)  The  Beading  and  Discussion  of  papers. 

The  above  order  shall  be  observed  except  when  th& 
Chairman  shnll  rule  otherwise. 

At  Annual  Meetings  the  Order  of  Business  shall- 
include,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters : — 

(5)  The  Beading  of  the  Council's  Annual  Beport  and 
Treasurer's  account,  and  sabmission  of  these  for  thei- 
action  of  the  Meeting  upon  them  ; 
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(6)  The  Election  of    Officers    and   Oounoil   as  directed 
by  Article  XVI.  of  the  Consiitution. 


MEETINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Art.  VI.  The  Council  shnll  appoint  its  own  Meetings,  preference 
as  to  time  being  given  to  4  p.m.  on  the  First  Wednes- 
dny  of  each  month. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  COUNCIL 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  VII.  Timely  notice  of  every  Council  Meeting  shall  be  sent 
by  post  ti)  the  address  of  every  Member  of  the  Coanoil, 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  any  extraordinary 
business  to  be  done. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Order  of  Business  at  Council  Meetings  shall  be ; — 

(1)  Action  upon  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting ; 

(2)  Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

of  the  Publication  Committee, 

of  the  Treasurer, 

of  the  Librarian, 

and  of  Special  Committees  ; 

(3)  The  Election  of  Members  ; 

(4)  The  Nomination  of  Crtndidates  for  Membership  of  the 

Society  ; 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Business  ; 

(6)  Acceptance  of  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Society  ; 

(7)  Arrangement  of  the  Business  of   the  next  General 

Meeting. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Art.  IX.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  entitled  the  Publi- 
cation Committee  and  composed  of  the  Secretaries,  the 
Librarian,  and  any  Members  appointed  by  the  Counoil. 
It  shall  ordinarily  be  presided  over  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

It  shall  carry  through  the  publication  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  the  re-issue  of  Parts  oot  of 
print. 
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It  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Counoil  and  act 
under  its  Hcthority. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  printing  the  Trans- 
actions. 

It  shall  not  allow  authors*  manuscripts  or  printer*^ 
proofs  of  all  these  to  go  out  of  its  custody  for  more  than 
the  Society' H  purposes. 


DUTIES  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Abt.  X.        The  Correspouding  Secretary  shall : — 

1.  Conduct  the  Correspoudence  of  the  Society ; 

2.  Arrange  for  and  issue  notice  of  Council  Meetings^  and 
provide  that  all  official  buHiness  be  brought  duly  and  in 
order  each  Meeting ; 

3.  Atteud  every  Council  Meeting  or  give  notice  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  that  he  will  be  absent ; 

4.  Notify  new  officers  and  Members  of  Council  of  their 
appointment  and  send  them  each  a  copy  of  the  By-laws ; 

5.  Notify  new  Members  of  the  Society  of  their  election 
and  send  them  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Cons  itution 
and  of  the  Library  Catalogue ; 

6.  Unite  with  the  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian  in  drafting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  all  matters  as  defined 
in  Article  XVIII.  of  the  Constitution. 

7.  /^ct  as  Cliairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
take  first  charge  of  authors'  manuscripts  and  proofs 
struck  off  for  u»e  at  Meetings. 


RECORDING  SECRETARIES. 


Abt.  XI.  Of  the  Recording  Secretaries,  one  shall  reside  in  Tokyd 
and  one  in  Yokohama,  each  having  ordinarily  duties  only 
in  connection  with  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  its  Council 
held  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 
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DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETABY. 

Abt.  Xn.     The  Recording  Seoretarj  shall ; — 

1.  Keep  Minutes  of  General  Meetings ; 

2.  Make  arrangements  for  General  Meetingi  M  initnieted 
by  the  Council,  and  notify  Membei»  xeddent  in  TOkjS 
and  Yokohama ; 

3.  Inform  the  Corresponding  Seoretaiy  and  TrtMNuac 
of  the  election  of  new  Members. . 

4.  Attend  every  General  Meeting  of  Ooonoil,  or,  in  MM 
of  absence,  depute  the  Corresponding  Seoratuy  or 
some  other  Members  of  Counoil  to  perform  hia  dalieB 
and  forward  to  him  the  Minute  Book ; 

5.  Act  for  the  Corresponding  Secretary  by  the  letter's 
absence ; 

6.  Act  on  the  publication  Committee ; 

7.  Assist  in  drafting  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Oooniril 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  the  Ifinotes  of  ilia 
General  Meeting  and  the  Constitution  and  By*]awi  of 
the  Society ; 

8.  Furnish  abstracts  of  Proceedings  at  General  MeetinKa 
to  newspapers  and  public  prints  as  directed  bj  the 
Council. 


DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 


Art.  XIII.       The  Treasuier  shall : — 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Fund  in  aocordanoa  with 
the  instruction  of  the  Council. 

2.  Apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  Auditors,  and  prMent 
the  Annual  Balance  sheet  to  the  Council  duly  andiied 
before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting ; 

3.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  Beport  when 
requested  upon  the  money  affairs  of  the  Sooia^,  or 
in  case  of  absence  depute  some  Member  of  the  Coonoil 
to  act  for  hira,  furnishing  him  with  such  information 
and  documents  an  may  be  necessary ; 

4.  Notify  new  members  of  the  amount  of  entranoe  fee 
and  subscription  then  due ; 
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5.  Collect  subscriptions  and  notify  Members  of  the 
unpaid  sabscription  ouce  in  or  about  January  and 
again  in  or  about  June :  apply  to  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  the  Society's  Transactions  in  Japan  and  abroad  for 
payment  of  sums  owing  to  the  Society; 

6.  Pay  out  all  Monies  for  the  Society  under  the  direction 
the  Council,  making  no  single  payment  in  excess  of 
Ten  Dollars  without  special  vote  of  the  Council. 

7.  Inform  the  Librarian  when  a  new  Member  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  first  subscription  ; 

8.  Submit  to  the  Council  at  its  January  Meeting  the 
names  of  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription 
for  the  paftt  year ;  and,  after  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Council,  furnish  the  Librarian  with  the  names  of 
any  Members  to  whom  the  sending  of  the  Transactions 
is  to  be  suspended  or  stopped. 


DUTIES  OF  LIBRARIAN. 


Art.  XIV.      The  Librarian  shall : — 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Society's  Library  and  stock  of 
Transactions,  keep  its  books  and  periodicals  in  order, 
catalogue  all  additions  to  the  Library,  and  superintend 
the  binding  and  preservation  of  the  books ; 

2.  Carry  out  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  for  the  use 
and  lending  of  the  Society's  books  ; 

3.  Send  copies  of  the  Transactions  to  all  Honorary 
Members,  to  all  Ordinary  Members  not  in  arrears  for 
dues  according  to  the  list  furnished  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  to  all  Societies  and  Journals,  the  names  of  which 
are  on  the  list  of  Exchanges  ; 

4.  Arrange  with  Booksellers  and  others  for  the  sale  of  the 
Trtinsactions  as  directed  by  the  Council,  send  the 
required  number  of  each  issue  to  the  appointed  agents 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  such  business  ; 

5.  Arrange  under  direction  of  the  Council,  new  Exchange 
of  the  Transactions  with  Societies. 

6.  Draw  up  List  of  Exchanges  of  Journals  and  of  addi- 
tions to  the  Library  for  insertion  in  the  Council  Annual 
Report ; 
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7.  Make  additions  to  the  Lihiary  as  instraoted  by  the 
Council ; 

8.  Pi-psent  to  the  Council  at  its  November  Meeting  a 
fltateiiK'nt  of  the  stock  of  Transactions  possessed  by  the 
Society ; 

0.  Act  on  the  Publication  Committee  ; 
10.  Attend  every  Council  Meeting  and  report  on  Library 
matters,    or    if   absent,    send    to    the    Correspouding 
Secretary    a    statement  of   any  matter  of   immediate 
importance. 

LIBRARY  AND  MEETING  ROOM. 

Art.  XV.  The  Society's  Kooms  and  Library  shall  be  in  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo,  to  which  may  be  addressed  all  letters  and 
parcels  not  sent  to  the  private  address  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Treasurer,  or  LibrHrian. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Library  shall  be  open  to  Members  for  oonsoltatioii 
during  the  day,  the  keys  of  the  book  oases  behag  in  the 
possession  of  the  Librarian  or  other  Members  of  Coaneil 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  books  may  be 
borrowed  on  applying  to  the  Librarian. 

SALE  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 

Abt.  XVII.  A  Member  may  obtain  at  half-price  for  his  own  uie 
copies  of  any  Part  of  the  Transactions 

Abt.  XVIII.  The  Transiictions  shall  be  on  sale  by  ugents  approved 
of  by  the  Council  and  shall  be  supplied  to  these  Agenis 
at  a  discount  price  fixed  by  the  Council. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF  LUCHU. 


By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Read  February  2Gth,  1896.] 
L^on     Pag^s,      in    his      **  Bihliographie     Japonaise " 


Members  are  requested  to  notify  the  Librarian 
of  tht  Asiatic  Society  at  once  if  back  numbers 
have  not  been  received. 


table  feature  in  this  bibliography  is  the  exclusion  from 
the  main  text  of  all  works  already  catalogued  by  Pages, 
so  that  the  student  of  Luchuan  matters  must  perforce  read 
right  through  the  earlier  work  in  order  to  learn  tlie 
existence  of  authors  so  important  to  him  as  Father  Gaubil, 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  and  Commodore 
Perry,  not  to  mention  others  of  lesser  note.  The  plan, 
too,  of  all  these  bibliographies  includes  only  works  in 
European  languages.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  at 
the  present  day  the  Japanese  authorities  on  the  subject 
can  no  longer  safely  be  ignored  by  those  seeking  full  and 
accurate  information. 
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From  the  above  remarks  on  oertaiD  phases  of  Japa- 
nesa  art,  and  national  sentiment,  or  rather,  absence  of 
sentiment,  couoeming  them,  no  inference  to  unfavourably 
implicate  the  moral  substratum  of  the  nation  should  be 
deduced.  Literature  and  art  may  frequently  present  repre- 
hensible aspects,  as  is  the  case  now  in  Europe  and  America ; 
aspects  which  no  student  could  overlook,  and  no  criti:) 
ignore,  which,  however,  do  not,  to  any  extent,  represent 
the  moral  foundation  upon  which  the  fabric  of  character  of 
those  nations  is  built. 

If  the  title  of  tbis  chapter — the  influence  of  Buddhism 
upon  Japanese  art-^were  reversed,  and  made  to  read,  *'  the 
influence  of  Japanese  art  upon  Buddhism,'*  would  perhaps 
have  expressed  its  sense  and  real  purport,  far  better. 
However,  our  primary  object  has  been  to  show  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  this  alien  element  introduced  into  Japan 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  consolidated  national  life,  and 
the  reflex  action  of  the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  mental 
constitution  upon  this  ultra-pessimistic  and  speculative 
religion  of  the  Aryan  race.  To  wbat  extent  this  abstruse 
and  intricate  problem  bas  been  illuminated,  each  one  must 
judge  for  himself. 


&iu/iX^<)  ^ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  BIBLIOGEAPHY 

OF  LUCHU. 


By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 


[Read  Fehniary  26th,  1896,] 

Leon  Pages,  in  his  ^^  Bihliographie  Japonaise*' 
(published  1859),  and  Henri  Cordier,  in  his  **  Biblio- 
theca  Si)iica''  (published  1885),  though  Luchu  was  not 
their  maiu  theme,  were  naturally  brought  to  mention 
numerous  works  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the 
little  island  realm  whose  fortunes  so  long  hung  trembling 
between  its  two  great  neighbours.  More  recently  still 
has  appeared  von  Wenckstern's  **  Bibliography  of  the 
JaiKinese  Empire''  (published  1895),  in  which  a  special 
section  is  devoted  to  **  The  Riu-kiu,  Kurile,  Bonin  and 
other  Islands  round  Japan  '*  (pp.  807-311).  A  regret- 
table feature  in  this  bibliography  is  the  exclusion  from 
the  main  text  of  all  works  already  catalogued  by  Pag^s, 
so  that  the  student  of  Luchuan  matters  must  perforce  read 
right  through  the  earlier  work  in  order  to  learn  the 
existence  of  authors  so  important  to  him  as  Father  Gaubil, 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Bettelheim,  and  Commodore 
Perry,  not  to  mention  others  of  lesser  note.  The  plan, 
too,  of  all  these  bibliographies  includes  only  works  in 
European  languages.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  at 
the  present  day  the  Japanese  authorities  on  the  subject 
can  no  longer  safely  be  ignored  by  those  seeking  full  and 
accurate  information. 
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The  following  list,  though  probably  not  exhaastivoy. 
comprises  all  the  Japanese  works  on  Lochu,  both  printed 
and  manascripti  that  are  known  to  me ;  and  for  practical 
reasons  it  has  been  deemed  advantageous  to  include  in  it* 
a  few  by  native  Luchuan  authors  composed  in  the  Chinese 
language,  as  indeed  are  some  of  the  works  by  Japanese 
writers  themselves.  Those  marked  *•  Quoted  *'  have  not 
been  seen  by  me  personally,  having  been  met  with  only  in 
the  pages  of  other  writers. 

A  curious  negative  item  in  Luchuan  bibliography,  which 
may  as  well  be  noticed  here,  is  the  disappearance  of  Bet- 
telheim's  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  mentions  this 
translation  frequently  iu  his  letters,  stating  different,  stages 
of  its  progress.  Yet  nowhere  in  China  or  Japan,  or  even  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  specially  ransacked  for  the 
purpose,  can  any  trace  be  discovered  of  aught  but  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this,  on  examination,  tnrns 
out  to  be,  not  in  vernacular  Luchuan,  but  in  ordinary 
Japanese.''' 

1.  ^  ^  ii  m  m 

Cha-ga-ai  Ktii  Den^  an  account  of  Luchu  by  the 
celebrated  scholar  Ban  Nobutomo  (died  1846),  forming  one 
Vol.  of  the  collection  entitled  Shi-sekl  Shu-ran,     Printed  in 

1H82. 

2.     =»     tic     ^     «     « 

C'lun-sfUu  Yuml'hari'Zuh'if  also  called  Cfnn-zei  Haehi* 
ro  Tam'tamo  Girai-iloiy  a  historical  romance  founded  on 
the  adsentures  of  Tametomo,  the  legendary  Japanese 
Conqueror  of  Luchu,  by  the  celebrated  novelist  Bakin. 
80  VoU.  Yedo,  IblO. 


•     This   on   tlie  authority  of  Rev.    I.   H.   Correll,   in  a  com- 
munication to  the  present  writer. 
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3.    i'    0^    {#    f?    45       ^ 


ChU'Zan  Den-ahin  RokUf  the  standard  official  history 
of  Luchn,  composed  by  a  ChiDaman  named  Hsii  Pao  Kwang, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Chu-zan  Sei-Ju  and  Chu-zan  Sei-kan, 
Published  in  1722.  6  Vols.  Reprinted  at  Yedo,  1765. 

4.  t    J^    ^   iJ:    « 

Chu-zan  Hei  sH  Rohu,  **  An  Account  of  the  Ln- 
chuan  Embassy/*  by  Otsuki  Bansui.     3  Vols.  Quoted. 

5.  i'    Jl4    fl¥    ffi    Bg- 

ChU'Zan  Hei-shi  Ryaku^  **  Short  Account  of  the  Luchu- 
an  Embassy,**  by  Sakamoto  Jun.  Quoted. 

^'  ^  yu  tt  ^  m 

Chu-zan  Kwa-boku  Zuj  an  illustrated  MS.  scroll 
of  Luchuan  flowering  plants,  A.  D.  1714.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Ito  Tokutaio. 

7^  ^  yu  ^  n 

Chu-zan  3ei-fu,  annals  of  the  Luchuan  Kings,  an  early 
native  work  compiled  by  official  order.  9  Vols.  MS. 
Preserved  in  the  Prefecture  at  Nafa. 

8.    i'    ^l^    «    a 

Chu-zan  Sei-kan^  the  earliest  native  history  of 
Luchu,  compiled  by  Royal  order  in  A.  D.  1650.  MS. 
Preserved  in  the  Prefecture  at  Nafa. 

9.  JA  IP  ffi&  ir  *  «• 

'«     ^     ^     ««     «     1§     12. 

Kai-nan  Sho-to  fu-zoku  Ki,  1888,  by  Tashiro  Yasnsada. 
**  Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Southern 
Islanders.**  Published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Tokio.** 
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10.    »    «•    19    te    -   » 
Ki-mi  Nik'kif  a  MS.  journal  of  the  conqnest  of  Lacha 
by  the  Prince  of  Satsama*s  troops,  preserved  in  the  Pre- 
fecture at  Nafa. 

n.  fi^  a  ^  i^  S.  » 

Kyn-yOy  a  MS.  native  Luchuan  history  preserved 
in  the  Prefecture  at  Nafa. 

12.  •§•  *  a  >^   *  * 

"  Miyako-jima  no  Sen-koUm,  by  Hayashi  Wakakichi,  a 
short  notice  inserted  in  the  **  Bulletin  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Society  of  Tokyo  **  for  November,  1895. 

13.    a)    4h   »    * 
Nam-boku    Wa-ahi^    **  A    Japanese     History    of    the 
Southern  and  Northern  Islands.''     Quoted. 

14.    ^    4    » 

Nan-to  HeUt  **  The  Defeat  of  the  Southern  Mes.'* 
Quoted. 

15.  S  ft  |&  «.  i^  ^  « 
Nan-to  Ki-ji,  by  Goto  Keishin,  3  vols.,  with  sequel 
by  Nisbimura  Sutezo,  some  time  Prefect  of  Okinawa,  also 
3  Vols.,  Tokyo,  1886.  The  former  gives  a  detailed  his- 
tory, the  latter  a  historical  sketch  and  good  general  account 
of  Luchu,  not  untiuctured  with  patriotic  Japanese  pre- 
judice. 

i^'  m  &  %  (--  "6  m.  n  %) 

Nan-to  Shif  nlso  entitled  Byil-kyil  Skif  a  history 
of  Luchu  written  in  Chinese  by  the  celebrated  Japanese 
litterateur^  Arai  Hakuseki.  It  forms  one  Vol.  in  the  coUec- 
tion  entitled  Kan-u-tei  So-sho*  It  was  composed  in  A.  D« 
171.9,  but  not  printed  till  a  much  later  period. 
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17.    i>    J)»    7jC    K    I* 
Nan- to  8ui-ro  8hh   a  geography    of    the     Luchnan 
archipelago,    hy  Yanagi  Yuetsa,  published  by  the  Hydro- 
graphical  Bureau  of  the  Japanese  Navy.     2  Vols.,  Tokyo, 
1878. 


18.    a)    ft    « 

Nan-to  Tan-ken,  **  The  Southern  Islands  Explored,"^ 
by  Sasamori  Gisuke,  1898.  The  work  itself  has  been 
printed  for  private  circulation  only ;  but  lengthy  extracts 
are  in  process  of  publication  in  the  '*  Bulletin  of  the 
Tokyo  Anthropological  Society,"  uuder  the  title  of  Ryu-kyH 
Gun-to  ni  okeru  Jin-riii-gaku-jo  no  Qi-jitau,  the  English 
title  given  being  "The  Ethnography  of  the  Luchtr 
Islauders." 

19.    (1^    «    *    &) 

Okinawa  Ken  Yaeijama  Gun-to  Tori-ahiraJbe  Shi-matau 
Teki-yoy  or  "  Epitome  of  the  Results  of  Researches  in 
the  Yaeyama  Archipelago  in  the  Prefecture  of  Okinawa,*' 
by  Tashiro  Yasusada,  50  Vols.  MS.,  with  10  maps* 
Mr.  Tashiro,  who  visited  these  islands  three  times,  viz.  in 
1881,  1884,  and  1885,  devoted  himself  specially  to  botanical 
investigations,  and  lost  his  health  in  the  malarial  climate 
of  Iri-omote-jima.  Nevertheless  he  patriotically  favours 
the  colonisation  and  development  of  the  whole  group  by 
his  countrymen,  and  has  done  his  best  to  demonstrate  the 
racial  aud  linguistic  affinities  that  should  naturally  draw 
Luchu  into  the  arms  of  Japan. 

20.    Jt    IP    «ft    i^    *    «. 

\^  m.  m  ^  w  m  «^  n^ 

Okinawa  Ken  Yonakuni  Ki-ji,  1887,  by  Eada  Tei-ichi. 
"  An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Yonakuni,"  published  in  the 
<*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Tokio." 
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21.  «s  IP  «a  ir  *  * 

?+      «      «      A      S      U<      »      ff 

Okinaicaf  Miyako,  Yaeyama  Ki-kdf  1885,  by  Eada 
Tei-ichi.  "  A  Visit  to  Okinawa,  Miyako-jima,  and  Yae- 
yama," published  in  the  '*  Joarnal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Tokio.'* 

22.  {+  «  58.  (-  «  «i  a  *) 

Okinawa  Shi,  also  entitled  RyU-kyiL  Shi^  A  generai 
description  of  Luchu,  its  government,  and  its  peoploi 
including  history,  geography,  natural  productions,  etc., 
etc.,  by  Ijichi  Sadaka,  member  of  a  Satsuma  family 
hereditarily  counected  with  the  archipelago.  5  Vols.  TOkyO, 
1877. 

23.    it    «     *    * 

Okinawa  Shi-ryaJcu,  also  entitled  RyU-kyil  Shi^yaiu. 
An  abridged  edition  of  the  preceding  in  1  Vol.,  TOkyO, 

1878. 

24.  ^t    A    »    ft 

Okinawa  Tai-wa,  **  Conversations  in  Luehnan  and 
Japanese,"  published  by  the  profoctural  authorities  at 
Nafa  for  use  in  the  schools,  2  Vols.,  1880.  This  is  the  only 
Japanese  work  dealing  with  the  Luchuan  language*  It 
gives  no  grammar,  and  the  stylo  of  the  dialogues  is  stiff 
and  somewhat  foreign  in  complexion. 

25.  a   *   »   «& 

Ryil-kafm  Dan-ki,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  RyU-kyU 
Banashi.     Quoted. 
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26.    fit    S    IR    tC 

Ryil'kah-u  Dan-H,  an  account  of  Lucba  foanded  on  an 
oral  communication  received  from  natives  in  1796,  by 
Akasaki  Teikan.  Forming  part  of  one  Vol.  in  the  historical 
collection  entitled  Shi-seki  SInl-ran, 

27.  iTi  J*  m 

RyU'kyU  BanasH,  a  general  account  of  Luchu  and  its 
customs,  copiously  illustrated.  1  Vol.  Yedo,  1790.  Also 
2  Vols.,  Kyoto,  1890. 

28.  «s  IP  «j  ir  *  ^ 
?t    ^     vs     ^     *    a 

ByU'kyu  En-kahi-  Chi-ri^  1880,  by  Ijichi  Sadaka. 
**Luchaan  History  and  Geography,"  published  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Tokio." 

29.    ?t    J*    »    2fc 

Uyfirkyil  Han-aH^  "  History  of  the  Principality  of 
Luchu,"  by  Kobayashi  Kyokei.  2  Vols.  TCkyO,  1874  ;  but 
the  work  appears  to  be  incomplete. 

80.    ^    J*    l|f    ft    IS 

Ryil'kyil  Hel-shi  Ki,  **  Record  of  the  Luchuan  Em- 
bassy," by  the  celebrated  Japanese  Coufucianist  Ogyu 
Sorai,  who  died  in  1727.     Quoted. 

31.    ^    4L    ¥    «    » 

Ryil'kyil  Hyahhca  Fuy  **An  Illustrated  Flora  of 
Luchu,"  by  To  SeiyO.     Quoted. 

32.    ^   n    ^    W 
Ryil'kyu  Ji-ken,  **  Lucbuan  Affairs."  Quoted. 
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33.  $K    3*    It    SI 

ByU-kyu  Ji-ryaku,  **  A  Short  Account  of  Luchu/' 
by  Katsarayama  Yoshiki,  1742,  forming  part  of  a  YoK 
in  the  Ran-u-tei  Sosho  collection.  Written  in  Chinese. 

34.  St    3«    |t    SI 

Eyil'ktjU  Ji-ryaku,  a  difforeDt  work  from  the  preceding, 
tliough  bearing  the  same  title.  It  is  by  Arai  Haknseki, 
and  written  in  Japanese.  It  forms  one  Vol.  of  the 
collection  entitled  3u  ^  K^  Go  Ji  ryaku. 

35.    at    J«    ^ 

ByU'kyu  Jo,  a  letter  on  Luchn,  by  Yashiro  Tar6, 
Yedo,  1882.  Ho  discusses  the  name  *'  Lncha  "  and  other 
poiats,  quotiug  numerous  authorities. 

36.    m  n  m  W  ^ 

Byu'kyil  Jorun,  a  Japanese  transliteration  and  trans- 
lation of  a  Luchuan  historical  drama  entitled  "  The  Young 
Lord  of  Kushi."  By  Matsuyama  DenjurO.     T6ky6,  1889. 

37.    331    X«    «-    » 

Byu-hyU    Ki-dariy    •*  Strange    Stories  from    Luchu." 

Quoted. 

38.    J«    Sil    B    2fc    Ift    :A:    » 

Byil-kyU  Kohu-shi  Byakit,  an  **  Epitome  of  Luchuan 
History," — a  MS.  Chinese  work  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
preserved  in  the  Prefecture  at  Nafa. 

39.    ^   J^    ^    i\    it 
ByU-kyu  Nen-dai-ki,  **  Annals  of  Luchu."  Quoted. 
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40.    ^    J*    A    f:    |&    SI 

Byu-hyn  Nyu-hv  hi-ryaku,  an  account  of  official 
Luchuan  visits  to  Japan,  by  Yamazaki  Kyusaku.  1  Vol.  Yedo, 
1832. 

41.     igU    ^*     a     « 

ByU-hjil  O-raij  **  Letters  on  Luchu,**  by  the  Bud- 
dhist priest  Taichu.  1   Vol.  MS.  Written  at  Nafa  in  1603. 

42.    fffi    ?rc    $    *    j^ 

nyil'kyil  Sam-butsu  Shi,  or  **  Account  of  the  Natural 
Productions  of  Luchu."     Quoted. 

43.    J*    ?t    ^    1^' 

Ryil'hjil  Shin-Shi,  **  A  New  History  of  Luchu." 
Quoted. 

44.    Iffi    J*    »    aS    I& 

Byu-hju  Shinto  Ki,  a  work  on  Luchuan  religious  and 
other  antiquities.  2  Vols,  print,  by  the  Buddhist  priest 
Taichu.     (Early  in  17tb  century.) 

45.  n  m.  ^  m  ^  fi 

Tiyu-kyil  Sho-han  no  Utsushi,  Copies  of  Despatches 
from  the  Luchuan  Government  to  the  Goroju,  or  Japanese 
Council  of  State  under  the  former  feudal  system.  MS.  No- 
date. 

46.    m   J*    44   #    H    « 

Ryil'kyu  Shoku-butsu  Zu-rohu,  with  the  alternative 
English  title  *'  Materials  for  a  Flora  of  the  Luchu  Islands," 
by  ltd  TokutarO,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  botanist  ltd' 
Keisake.  Still  unprintbd,  though  thirty  volumes  out  of  the 
fifty  intended  to  constitute  the  work  are  ready  for  the 
press. 
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47.  «]?:A»iip^  +  «»¥-t* 

Ryu'hju  Sho'to  Hakken  no  Maga-taina  to  Awa  no  Kuni 
Hak-ken  no  Maga-tamay  1895,  by  Nakai  lyota.  **  Discovery 
of  Maga-tama  on  the  Liicbu  Islands  and  in  the  Province 
of  Awa/'  published  in  the  "BuUetin  of  the  TOkyO  An- 
thropological Society.'* 

48.   Jl   J*    «    *   »r    H 

Byuhja  So  m>ku  Shin-zu,  or  *•  New  Illnstratious  of  the 
Plants  of  Luchu."     Quoted. 

40.  f^  H  m  ti 

Rljil-hjiL  XdtsU'icai  **  A  General  Account  of  Lncbn, 
Quoted. 

50.    $il   J*    «    fp    « 

Ihjil-kyfl  ZokU'wa  Hoku,  **  An  Account  of  the  Sabjec* 
tion  of  Luchu  to  Japjiu."  Quoted. 

51.    i^%    at    j.'K    ?!    ¥    »    » 

Shiinazu  Uiju-kyii  Gim-s^i  Ki,  a  historical  novel 
founded  on  the  conquest  of  Lucha  by  Shimaza,  Prince  of 
Satsuma.  27  Vols.  MS. 

52.    K   m   ^   :^ 

Shitstt-mon  Ihm-zd,  5  Vols,  illustrative  of  the  Lachoan 
flora,  by  Go  Keishi,  a  native  Luchuan  physician.  Com* 
posed  circa  1789,  pablished  1835,  apparently  at  Yedo. 
(Conf.  Mr.  It6  Tokutaro's  account  of  this  work  in  •*  Natnre*' 
for  Gth  October,  1887.} 
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53.     iris    ip     $1     1^ 


TanegasHnm  oyoH  Yakushima  Tan-ken  Kit  by  Nishi- 
wada  Kyugaku,  1895.  **  Notes  on  Researches  in  Tane- 
gashima  and  Yukushima.'*  Published  in  the  **  Geograph- 
ical Journal  **  (TokyO)  and  also  in  the  **  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Tokio."  This  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  northernmost  islands  of  the  Luchuan  archipe- 
lago. 
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CHINESE  REFUGEES  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY  IN  MITO. 


By  Ernest  W.  Clement,  M.A. 


[Read  Apnl  8,  1896.] 

It  is  a  trite,  but  none  the  less  true,  saying,  that ''  history 
repeats  itself.'*  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century  scattered  the  learned  men  of 
the  East  and  their  learning  over  the  West,  and  prodaoed 
throughout  Europe  a  Benaissance,  whose  vast  inflnenee  has 
never  yet  been  accurately  measured,  and  which  was  im- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  modem  civilizatioiu 
Again  it  was  Tartar  hordes  which,  about  200  years  later, 
overthrew  the  reigning  native  dynasty  of  China,  and  un- 
wittingly produced  in  the  neighboring  land  of  Japan  a 
Benaissance,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  Restoration  of 
1868,  aud  was  evidently  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
civilization  of  New  Japan.  For,  as  the  Greek  scholars, 
fleeing  from  Constantinople,  took  refuge  in  varioas  eonntries 
of  Europe,  likewise  many  patriotic  Chinese  scholars^  fled 
from  their  native  land  and  took  refuge  in  Japan.  Again,  as 
the  fugitive  Greek  savants  stirred  up  throughout  Western 
Europe  a  revival  of  learning,  in  like  manner  the  fugitive 
Chinese  scholars  aroused  in  Japan  a  deeper  interest  in 
Oriental  learning.     Since,  moreover,  Mitsuknni  (Gik6),  a 


^  See  Note  B. 
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grandson  of  lyeyasn,  and  the  second  Tokagawa  Prince  of 
Mito,  was  a  great  patron  of  literaturOi  be  invited  two  of 
these  refugees  to  homes  in  his  clan.  One  was  named  Shu 
Shunsui ;  the'  other  was  called  Shinyetsu ;  these  two  are 
now  to  be  the  subjects  of  biographical  sketches,  which,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  materials,  must  be  brief.  [See  also 
Note  K.] 


Shu  Shiyu,*  more  popularly  known  as  Shu  Shunsui,®  was 
born  in  Sekko  (Che-kiang^  Province  in  the  28th  year  of 
Manreki,  according  to  the  Chinese  calendar,  or  in  the  year 
1600  of  the  Christian  era.  Both  his  grandfather  and  his 
father  were  honored  officials  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  earnestly,  and  ** completely  digested"  the 
principles  of  all  Chinese  philosophy.  While  he  was  still 
young,  he  had  the  honor  of  becoming  an  **  honorary  student  *' 
of  his  country.  Re  cherished  good  political  ideas,  so  that 
it  was  expected,  that  he  would  become  a  high  official  of 
the  government.  But,  as  the  power  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment had  already  begun  to  decline,  the  whole  empire 
was  involved  in  abuses  and  injustice.  Shu  Shunsui  con- 
sequently gave  up  his  intention  of  entering  the  public 
service ;  he  used  to  say  to  his  family,  that  if  he  should  be 
honored  by  being  made  the  governor  of  a  province,  and 
should  become  very  popular,  he  would  certainly  be  destroyed 
by  envy.  As  Caesar  chose  rather  to  be  chief  in  a  small 
village  than  to  be  second  in  Rome  ;  so  Shu  Shunsui  was 
content  to  be  the  leader  of  his  village,  and  the  central  figure 
of  a  small  circle  of  friends ;  because,  as  he  said,  **  a  rose 
smells  more  sweetly  on  a  small  bush  than  in  a  fine  garden.'* 
Not  a  few  times  he  received  invitations  to  accept  office  from 
the  local  authorities  and  from  the  central  government ;  but 
he  invariably  declined. 


^'^   :^^.  «*   »    7iC 
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Finally,  Shu  Shuusui,  accused  of  being  *'  a  disobedieat 
fellow/'  had  to  flee  by  night  to  the  seashore.  Here  he 
embarked  in  a  ship  and  came  to  Japan,  whence  be  sailed  for 
Anam.  Bat,  after  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Shosan 
(Chusan)  Island,  where  there  was  an  army  under  the  com« 
maud  of  an  officer,  named  E5ken.^  This  man,  in  spite  of 
Shu  Shunsui*s  repeated  refusals,  compelled  the  latter  to  fill 
several  important  offices.  In  the  5th  year  of  the  (Chinese) 
period  Eiriaku  [1G51] ,  the  generals  and  captains  in  Ghasan 
became  suspicious  of  each  other  ;  and  an  immense  army  of 
Manchurians,  having  already  brought  half  of  the  empire 
under  its  sway,  was  rapidly  sweeping  down  from  the  north. 
Thus  Shu  Shunsui  was  once  more  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  laud,  and  tried  to  go  again  to  Anam ;  but,  being 
prevented  by  a  storm,  he  landed  at  Nagasaki.  Thongh  he 
had  disliked  to  serve  in  the  government,  he  could  never  give 
up  the  idea  of  restoring  the  declining  power  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  His  most  intimate  friend,  with  whom  he  consulted 
Concerning  the  plan  of  tlie  restoration,  was  a  brave  and 
loyal  general,  named  Oyoka,^  who,  with  a  small  army, 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  **  the  Northern  bar- 
barians.*' Shu  Shunsui  had  come  to  Japan  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  nid  from  the  Japanese  Government;  baft 
he  unfortunately  failed  to  get  any  assistance.  After  a  little 
while,  the  brave  general  Oyoku  died  a  captive.  The  news 
of  this  sad  event  reached  Shu  Shunsui  very  late,  and  was 
received  by  him  with  bitter  regret.  He  did  not  know  the 
date  of  his  friend's  death ;  but  he  appointed  the  fifteenth  of 
the  eighth  month  as  a  memorial  day.  "  From  that  time 
till  he  closed  his  melancholy  life  in  this  remote  island,  he 
had  no  moou- festival  {tbukiwi).'*  That  same  night  of  every 
year,  **  while  others  were  singing  gaily,  and  drinking  in  the 
silvery  flood   of  the  autumn   moon,   he   closed   his   gatOy 
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decliued  to  receive  guests,  nnd  engaged  in  silent  contempla- 
tion. [See  p.  404,  Part  U,  Vol.  XIX,  **  Transactions  *' 
of  this  society,  for  a  similar  incident.] 

**As  the  Japanese  Government  was  not  generous 
enough  to  shelter  even  such  a  poor  fugitive,**  he  was  obliged, 
"  though  he  had  lost  his  way  home,"  to  venture  to  sail  back 
to  Chusan.  Here,  as  Prince  Roo  ^  had  made  a  temporary 
palace  on  that  island,  he  fortunately  found  himself  still  under 
the  Ming  dynasty.  The  officials  of  **  this  miserable  govern- 
ment **  requested  his  services ;  but  he  declined  as  before. 
One  day,  when  ho  was  on  board  a  ehip  about  to  sail,  he 
was  captured  by  soldiers  of  the  Shing  [Ts*ing]  dynasty, 
who,  with  drawn  swords,  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  did 
not  swear  allegiance.  His  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  was 
saved  only  by  his  calm  attitude,  which  the  Manchurian 
warriors  admired. 

The  next  yenr  [  ]  he  went  to  Anam  by  way  of 
Japan  ;  for  navigation  directly  from  China  to  Anam  was 
impossible.  In  the  9th  year  of  the  Eiriaku  period  [1655] , 
Prince  Roo  sent  to  him  a  special  letter  of  invitation,  which 
**  contained  words  so  touching  Ihat  Shu  Shunsui  wept  on 
reading  it,'*  and  at  once  determined  to  sail  back  and  serve 
under  the  Prince. 

But,  a  few  days  before  the  date  he  had  chosen  for  his 
departure,  a  new  calamity  occurred.  The  King  of  Anam, 
desirous  of  keeping  and  employing  Chinese  scholars  in  his 
country,  seized  Shu  Shunsui  with  the  intention  of  compelling 
him  to  write  letters  and  poems.  The  latter  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  his  **  heart  was  disturbed  by  anxiety  for  his 
country  and  his  family.**  Notwithstanding  this  reasonable 
npulogy,  he  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  king  ;  but 
refused  to  bow  to  the  monarch.  The  latter,  very  angry, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  :  but  again  Shu  Shunsui,  by 
his  wonted  calmness,  gained  the  victory.     The  king  and  his 
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courtiers  discovered  that  be  was  do  ordinary  person ;  and 
the  monarch,  beginning  to  admire  him,  spared  his  life,  bat 
still  declined  to  release  him.  Shu  Sbunsui,  however,  wrote 
a  letter,  which  plainly  set  forth  his  misfortunes  and  his 
plans,  and  finally  gained  permission  to  leave  Anam. 

But,  as  before,  direct  communication  with  China  was 
interrupted ;  so  that  he  bad  to  come  to  Nagasaki,  thence  he 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Cbusan. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  discovered,  to  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, that,  during  bis  absence,  the  island  had  been  captured 
by  the  enemy  ;  that  bis  intimate  frieuds,  such  as  Shu  Eiyu  ' 
and  Go  Sboran,"  were  dead ;  and  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  of  restoration.  **  He  considered  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  patriot  and  a  loyalist  to  follow  all  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  semi-civilized  Emperor  "  of  the  new  dynasty. 
Therefore,  in  the  next  year  [165G] ,  he  came  again  to  Japan, 
where  bo  inteuded,  as  he  put  it,  **  to  preserve  aud  enjoy  the 
old  manners  and  customs  of  the  couquered  dynasty." 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  Yanagawa  han  a  samurai 
named  Audo  Shuyaku,  who,  having  met  Shu  Sbunsui  seveial 
times,  had  become  a  great  admirer  of  the  latter^s  character, 
Ando  and  some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  governor  of 
Nagasaki  to  allow  this  learned  Chiuaman  to  stay  there,  and 
gained  the  desired  permission.  The  savant,  haviug  been  a 
rover  for  so  long  a  time,  had  lost  a  large  amount  of  money, 
an:!  had  no  way  left  for  supporting  himself.  But  the  gen- 
erous Ando  promised  to  share  with  him  half  his  own  meager 
salary  of  ouly  80  kolm  !  Sliu  Shunsui  felt  under  great  obliga* 
tions  to  bis  beuefactor,  alvvays  treated  the  latter  very  kindly, 
and,  when  Ando,  in  his  leisure,  came  to  Nagasaki,  gave  him 
good  instruction  in  Chinese  aud  other  lines  of  study.  Andd, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  so  much  auxiety  for  his  teacher,  that, 
**  whenever  there  was  a  high  wind  or  a  heavy  rain,  he  sent 
to  ask  alter  Shu  Sliunsui's  welfare." 
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Id  1665  Mitsukoni  (Giko),  the  famous  Prince  of  Mito, 
sent  a  messenger  to  invite  Bhu  Shunsui  to  come  to  the  East 
(Kwanto).  The  latter,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  fame 
of  this  Prince,  williugly  accepted  the  invitation.  Under 
these  auspices,  Shu  Shunsui  *'  served  as  a  frieud,  an  adviser, 
a  secretary,  a  father  ;  and  worked  kindly,  loyally,  earnestly. 
Sometimes  he  discussed  history,  sometimes  philosophy,  with 
the  Prince  ;  one  day,  poetry,  and  another  day,  politics." 
He  wrote  an  inscription^  on  the  large  bell  "which,  still 
striking  every  hour,  reminds  us  [the  people  of  Mito]  of  him 
and  his  master  *' ;  he  wrote  also  the  history  of  KOchintei,  a 
country-seat  of  the  prince.  Mitsukuui,  on  his  part,  respected 
the  learned  man  ;  treated  him  with  kinduess  and  generosity  ; 
and  built  for  him  a  very  cozy  residence  in  Komagome  in 
Yedo.  On  Shu  Shunsui's  seventieth  birthday,  the  Prince 
gave  a  generous  enter ttiinmeut ;  and  although  Shu  Shunsui 
wished  to  leave  for  Nagasaki,  refused  to  permit  him  to 
go  away. 

Shu  Shunsui  also  made  several  models  of  Confucian  tem- 
ples and  of  the  schools  that  are  attucbed  to  the  temples,  and 
of  the  utensils  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Chinese  sage  and 
philosopher.  The  models  are  **  well-made,  accurate,  elegant 
and  truly  wonderful  **  ;  and  are  still  kept  in  the  Shoko- 
kwan  ^°  in  Mito.  It  is  said  that  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
during  his  visit  to  Mito  (October  26-29.  1890),  saw  these 
models  and  expressed  great  admiration  for  tbem. 

A  few  years  before  Shu  Shunsui's  death,  the  prince  per- 
suaded him  to  make  inquiries  about  his  family.  When  the 
letter  reached  them,  they  thought,  on  the  first  reading,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  dream.  But,  after  several  readings, 
they  came  to  realize,  that  the  person  long-forgotten  and 
mourned  as  dead  was  still  on  the  earth, — in  the  neighboring 
country.     **  Raptures  moistened  with  tears  were   the  only 

^  See  Note  C.        ^°  Name  of  a  library. 
Vol.  xxiv. — 2 
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consequences."  Then,  to  examine  into  the  matter  as  care- 
fully ns  possible,  they  sent  to  Japan  a  man  named  Yokd.^^ 
But,  Hlthough  he  came  as  far  as  Nagasaki,  he  was  captured^ 
on  his  way  home,  by  an  officer  of  his  native  country,  and 
made  to  servo  hs  a  soldier  for  several  years. 

Shu  Shunsni's  first  son,  Taisei,^'  had  ended  his  life  as  a 
retired  teacher  ;  the  second  son  had  died  without  child  :  bat 
there  remained  a  son  of  Taisci.  He  was  named  Iknjin  ;" 
and,  two  years  after  Yoko  had  made  his  vain  trip,  this 
grandson  came  to  Nagasaki,  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
law,  conld  not  go  to  Yedo.  Shu  Shunsui,  moreover,  was 
80  old  that  he  could  not  go  to  Nagasaki.  *'  What  a  grievoas 
thing !  The  affectionate  grandson  and  the  lonely  grand- 
father, though  tliey  were  in  the  same  land,  could  not 
embrace  each  otlier.  There  was  no  chance  of  their  meeting 
on  this  side  of  tbe  grave  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  their  dreams 
every  night  floated  out  of  their  beds,  and  wandered  betweeu 
the  western  port  and  the  cupitnl." 

Prince  Mitsukuui  was  very  much  moved  by  this  in- 
comparable misfortune,  and  tried  to  have  the  grandson  come 
to  Yedo  to  live  with  the  grandfather.  But  Ikujiu,  on  the 
grouud  that  he  ought  to  return  at  once,  and  report  the  facts 
to  his  mother,  brother  and  other  relatives,  declined.  Sha 
Shunsui  sent  letters  to  him,  asked  many  questions  about  the 
politiciil  changes  and  his  old  friends.  He  likewise  advised 
his  *  grandson  to  eugac;o  in  amj  profession  except  that 
of  an  olficial  of  the  Shing  [Ts*ing]  dynasty.  Ikujin  then, 
witli  letters  from  Shu  Shunsui  and  costly  present**  from  the 
Prince  of  Mito,  sailed  for  his  native  country.  There  a  war 
soon  broke  out  and  prevented  him  from  making  another 
visit,  as  he  wished,  to  Japan. 

On  Shu  Shuusui's  eightieth  birthday  the  prince  willi 
his  son  went  to  the   teacher's  house  and  offered   their  con- 
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gratulatioDS.  In  bis  eighty-third  year,  iti  the  fourth  month 
of  tbe  second  j'ear  of  Tenwa  [1082] ,  this  learned  refugee 
died,  and  was  liouored  with  a  burial  in  Zuiryu,  the  family 
cemetery  of  tbe  Mito  prince."  He  had,  a  few  years  before, 
in  accordance  with  tbe  custom  of  his  native  laud,  made  his 
own  coffin  and  shroud.  The  inscription  on  the  face  of  his 
tomb  reads  as  follows  : — Min  [no]  chokunshi  Shu  ski  [no] 
hakiV* — **  The  tomb  of  Shu,  an  invited  gentleman  of  the 
Ming  [dynasty]  .*'^^ 

Shu  Shunsui  was  *'  kind  and  honest ;  had  no  mean  passions  ; 
was  very  regular  iu  his  daily  conduct."  His  humility  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  never  shewed  to  others  the  letter 
of  invitation  from  Prince  Roo  ;  it  was  found,  after  his  death, 
in  a  tight  box  which  was  kept  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk. 
Ho  liked  guests,  loved  his  friends,  and  guided  his  pupils  ^^ 
very  kindly.  His  memory  was  exceedingly  strong  ;  he  had 
a  rich  imagination  and  also  a  good  power  of  generalization." 
His  learning  was  profound  and  accurate.  He  was  at  once 
mecbanic,  engineer,  statesman,  poet  and  savant.^^ 

During  his  service  with  the  Prince  of  Mito,  ho  was  so 
economical,  that  by  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  accumulated 
about  3,000  gold  ryo.  This  money,  it  is  said,  he  intended  for 
the  expense  of  a  new  uprising  against  the  invaders  of  his 
native  land ;  but  he  finally  left  it  to  the  Prince  of  Mito. 
After  be  came  to  Yedo,  be  several  times  sent  elegant  presents 
to  his  old  student  and  benefactor,  Ando,  to  repay  the 
latter  for  his  kindness.  But  Ando  refused  to  accept  these 
presents  and  **  was  content,  that  his  old  master  was 
receiving  incomparable  favors  from  tbe  wisest  prince  of  the 
age." 

The  prose  writings  of  Shu  Shunsui  were  published,  in 
28  volumes,  by  tbe  prince,  who  wrote  iu   the   introduction^ 


i»  Vide  T.  A.  S.  J.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  I,  pp.  6  and  21. 
i»  See  Note  D.        le  gee  Note  E.        "  gee  Note  F. 
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"  Collected  by  his  pupil.*'  The  topics  treated  therein  are 
various.  He  was  called  a  poet ;  but,  although  he  eotdd 
write  good  poetry,  he  seldom  indulged  himself." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  Sha 
Shuusui  and  other  Chinese  scholars  were  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Dai  Nihon  Shi.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Griffis  says  in  "  The 
Mikado's  Empire"  that  this  **  classic,  which  has  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  forming  the  public  opinion  which 
now  upholds  the  Mikado's  throne,  is  the  product  of  the 
native  scholars,  who  submitted  their  text  for  correction  to 
the  Chinese  scholars."  ^"  Also  in  his  '*  Japan  in  History  • 
Folk-Lore  and  Art "  he  writes:  <*He  [Mitsukuni]  also  invited 
to  assist,  and  correct  the  historical  books  which  were  written 
in  the  Chinese  characters,  the  scholars  who  had  fled  from 
Peking  when  the  Ming  dynasty  fell  before  the  Manchia 
Tartars  in  1627."  ^  But,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  the  assistance  of  Shu  Shunsui,  for  instance, 
extended  beyond  textual  correction,  yet  it  seems  not  at  all 
improbable  that  even  that  slight  opportunity  was  utilized  for 
teaching  loyalty  to  the  central  authority ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that  Chinese  political  ideas  were  somewhat  incorporated  into 
the  teachiugs  of  the  Dai  Nihon  Shi. 

«■>  >■<  .■«  ••«  wu  lit 

-I-  ',-  -»»  -I-  *fr  ^ 

The  other  Chinese  refugee  who  found  a  welcome  in  the 
Mito  ha7i  must  be  called,  as  his  true  name  is  unknown,  by 
his  priestly  name,  Shiuyetsu.^  He  was  born  in  Eoshu 
(Hangchow)  in  the  province  of  Sekko  (Chekiang)  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  (Chinese)  period  Shatei,  or  in  1689  A.D. 
When  he  was  ouly  10  years  old,  he  became  a  priest.  He 
studied  chiefly  with  a  priest  named  Suibi  Katsudo,"  and 
'^  from  him  learned  the  true  principles  of  Buddhism." 
Finally  he  became  abbot  of  the  Eifuku  temple  in  Mu  county 


1*^  See  Note  H.  ^'-^  p.  300.  -io  p.  206. 
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of  his  native  province.  At  this  time  the  Ming  dynasty  was 
almost  overthrown,  and  the  Tartars  had  practically  established 
their  power  over  the  land.  In  1677,  by  the  advice  of  a 
Japanese  merchant  in  China,  be  came  to  Nagasaki. 

The  abbot  of  the  Kdfaku  temple  in  that  place  welcom- 
ed Sbiuyetsu,  and  gave  up  his  place  to  the  refugee.  The 
next  year,  the  Prioce  of  Mito  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  invita- 
tion, which  Shinyetsu  answered  favorably,  but  started  first 
to  visit  some  of  the  famous  places  of  Japan.  In  the  seventh 
month  of  the  first  year  of  Tenwa  [1681] ,  Shinyetsu  first 
met  Mitsukuui,  who  gave  him  a  home  in  the  third  mansion 
(shimo-yashiki)  of  the  Mito  clan  iu  Yedo.  A  few  years  later, 
he  entered  Mito  for  the  first  time,  aud  visited  the  tomb  of 
his  countrymau,  Shu  Shunsui,  at  Zuiryu.  He  then  lived  in 
a  house,  newly  built  for  him,  in  the  castle  grounds. 

In  the year  of  Genroku  [1688-1708] ,  Mitsukuni 

erected  in  Mito  a  temple  called  Gionji,  which  he  proposed  to 
make  the  head  temple  of  the  Soto  brunch  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism.  Tbe  celebration  of  the  opening  of  this  temple 
was  magnificent,  and  was  performed,  it  is  said,  by  2,400 
priests.  In  its  early  days  there  were  always  200  priests  liv- 
ing and  studying  in  the  temple.  Its  property  consisted  of  the 
grounds,  valued  at  97  hoku\  the  local  estate  {chigyosho), 
worth  200  kohu  ;  and  an  annual  contribution  of  100  bags  of 
rice  from  the  Mito  han.  Now  there  is  only  one  priest,  who 
barely  obtains  a  Hving. 

In  1694  Shinyetsu  showed  signs  of  illness ;  so  that 
his  friends  and  pupils  advised  him  to  go  to  Nasu  and  other 
hot  springs.  Mitsukuni  took  good  care  of  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
for,  in  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  eighth  year  of  Genroka 
[1695] ,  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  57.  He  lies  buried, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Gion  temple,  under  a  plain  tomb, 
bearing  the  inscription  : — Jmho-kaizan-Shin-daiosho  no  to, 
or  **  The  tomb  of  the  great  priest,  Shin  [posthumously 
called]  Jusho,  opener  of  the  mountain  [temple] ."  [See 
Nole  D.] . 
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In  the  Gion  temple  are  a  namber  of  relies,^  which 
the  priest  will  show  tiuy  one.  Materials  for  this  sketch  are 
meagre ;  of  his  character  we  could  find  only,  that  ••  his 
learning  was  great  and  his  conduct  npright.*' 

.•*  ,v  •>*  *••  ^  ;■• 

*,»  *i%  *|*  "i*  ^*  ••• 

The  infiuence  exerted  by  the  learned  Chinese  refugees, 
especially  by  Shu  Shnnsni,  was  considerable.  Besides  their 
direct  and  indirect  literary  work,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  deeper  interest  which  was  naturally  aroused  in  the  study 
of  Chinese  literature  and  philosophy  by  their  presence.  The 
teachings  uf  Confucianism  and  the  personal  inflaeoce  of  the 
learned  men  stimulated  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Piinceand  to 
Emperor.  It  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  clear- 
ly the  extent  uf  such  influence  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter,  that  the  presence  of 
Chinese  literati  in  Japan  did  give  a  greater  impetus  to  learn- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  revival  of  learning  had 
before  their  arrival  begun  under  the  auspices  of  lyeyasa 
himself,  who,  after  he  had  conquered  a  peace,  reorganized 
the  Empire  on  the  feudal  basis,  and  practically  settled  apon 
the  policy  of  seclusion  and  crystallization,  *^  determined  also 
to  become  the  architect  of  the  national  culture."^  He  en- 
couraged study,  especially  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and 
stimulated  education.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
Chinese  savants  received  a  warm  welcome,  and  it  seems, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  as  if  they  had  *'  come  to  the  kiug- 
dom  for  such  a  time  as  this."  Dr.  Griffis  says:**  "  These 
men  from  the  West  brought  not  only  ethics  but  philosophy  ; 
and  the  fertilizing  influence  of  these  scholars  o^  the 
Dispersion,  may  be  likened  to  those  of  the  exodus  of  Greek 
learned    men  after   the  capture  of  Constantinople  by    the 


23  Vide  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  I,  p.  24,  of  the  "  Transact'ons  "  of  this 
society. 

2J  "  The  Religions  of  Japan,"  pp.  134,135. 
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Turks.  Confucian  schools  were  established  in  most  of  the 
chief  provincial  cities.  For  over  two  hundred  years  this 
discipline  in  the  Chinese  ethics,  literature  and  history 
constituted  the  education  of  boys  and  men  of  Japan. 
Almost  every  member  of  the  Samurai  classes  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  this  curriculum.  All  Japanese  social,  official, 
intellectual,  and  literary  life  was  permeated  with  the  new 
spirit." 

Now,  the  very  fact  of  the  association  of  Shu  Shnnsui  with 
Mitsukuni,  Prince  of  Mito,  illustrates  the  two  or  three  lines 
along  which  the  Japanese  were  gradually  led  to  renewed 
political  or  administrative  unity,  that  is,  to  Imperialism. 
Que  line  was  Confucianism,  which  taught  loyalty  ;  another 
was  historical  research,  which  exhibited  the  Sh5gun  as  a 
usurper  ;  and  a  third  was  the  revival  of  Pure  Shinto,  which 
necessarily  and  spontaneously  accompanied  or  followed  the 
second.  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  says  ^  with  reference  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  rhjime :  **  Strangely  enough, 
the  instrument  of  destruction  was  historical  research, 
lyeyasu  himself  had  been  a  great  patron  of  literature. 
His  grandson,  the  second  Prince  of  Mito,  inherit- 
ed his  taste.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  Japanese 
Maecenas,  a  school  of  literati  arose  to  whom  the  anti- 
quities of  their  country  were  all  in  all — Japanese  poetry 
and  romance  as  against  the  Chinese  Classics ;  the  na- 
tive religion,  Shinto,  as  against  the  foreign  religion, 
Buddhism  ;  hence,  by  an  inevitable  extension,  the  ancient 
legitimate  dynasty  of  the  Mikados,  as  against  the  upstart 
Shoguns."  Dr.  Griffis  also  writes**:  **  The  necessary  result 
of  the  study  of  Shinto  was  an  increase  of  reverence  for  the 


^  •'  Things     Japanese,"     under     the     topic     "  History     and 
Mythology." 

*«  «♦  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  p.  300. 
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Mikado.  Buddhism,  Chinese  inflaence,  Confuciaaisnii  des- 
potism, usarpatioD,  and  the  bakufu  were,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
ShiutOist,  all  one  and  the  same." 

Bat  in  another  place  '^  Dr.  Griffis  says  :  "  Certain  it  is 
that  daring  the  revival  of  Pare  Shinto  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  scholars  of  the  Shiuto  school,  and  those  of  its 
great  rival,  the  Chinese,  agreed  in  making  loyalty  take  the 
place  of  filial  duty  in  the  Confucian  system.  To  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  became  the  most  essential  duty  to  those 
with  cultivated  minds.  The  newer  Chinese  philosophy 
mightily  influenced  the  historians,  Rai  Sanyo  and  those  of 
the  Mito  school,  whose  works,  now  classic,  really  began  the 
Bevolution  of  18G8.  By  forming  and  setting  in  motion  the 
public  opinion  which  finally  overthrew  the  Sh5gnn  and  feada- 
lism,  restored  the  Emperor  to  supreme  power,  and  unified 
the  nation,  they  helped,  with  modern  ideas,  to  make  the  New 
Japan  of  our  day.  The  Shinto  and  the  Chinese  teachings 
became  amalgamated  in  a  common  cause,  and  thus  the 
philosophy  of  Chu  Hi,  mingling  with  the  nationalism  and 
patriotism  inculcated  by  Shinto,  brought  about  a  remarkable 
result."  Dr.  Griffis  also  quotes  briefly  in  this  connection 
from  Haga's  "  Notes  on  Japanese  Schools  of  Philosophy," 
from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  much  more  fully": — 

''  This  union  of  Chinese  philosophy  with  Shtntd 
teaching  was  still  more  successfully  carried  out  by  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Mito  clan,  as  represented  by  Tokugawa  Nariaki 
(or  Rekko),  the  Daimyo  of  Mito  and  a  descendant  of  Mitsa- 
kuni,  the  historian,  and  by  Fujita  Tdko,  Aizawa  EOzo,  and 
others,  samurai  of  the  Mito  clan.  They  wrote  in  Chinese  in 
spite  of  their  being  exceedingly  national  and  patriotic,  and 
their  philosophy  was  essentially  that  of  Shnshi.  These  up- 
held as  much  as  any  one  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  court, 


27  •♦  The  lleligions  of  Japan,"  pp.  142,143. 
2*^  "Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,"  Vol.  XX,  Part 
I.  p.  147. 
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and  eDcouraged  loyally  to  it.  For  some  time  before  the 
restoratiou  of  the  Imperial  Government  these  scholars  ex-  , 
ercised  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  samurai^  and 
indirectly  did  much  to  bring  about  the  revolution.  For 
many  of  those  who  played  an  important  part  iu  it  had  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  uuder  the  influence  of  their  teachings. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  movement  of  the  Kinno- 
ka  derived  much  of  its  impetus  from  the  then  accepted  ex- 
position of  ShunjQ  and  from  Shushi's  Teugan  Komo/cu,*'  It 
is  Mr.  Haga  also  who  says  that  *Uhe  Shinto  and  Chinese 
teachings  became  amalgamated  in  a  common  cause." 

I  am  able  still  further  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which< 
the  Mito  scholars  harmonized,  or  attempted  to  harmonize, 
Shinto  and  Confucianism.  When  Nariaki  in  1840  establishedr 
in  Mito  his  school  called  Kodokicant  or  **  institution  for  propa- 
gating the  truth,"  he  setup  in  the  garden  a  large  stone,  con- 
taining an  inscription  that  set  forth  the  object  of  this  school. 
In  this  dedicatory  essay  he  attempted  to  answer  Pilate's 
question,  ''  What  is  truth  ?'*  but  did  not  succeed  in  being 
very  definite.  He  seems  to  make  the  word  refer,  now  to 
Shinto  interpretations  of  *^  natural  law,*'  now  to  Shinto  as 
the  national  cult,  and  finally  to  that  mixture,  or  combina- 
tion, of  Shinto  and  Confucianism  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. He  says,  for  instance :  **  To  Take-mika-zuchi  no 
Kami,  who  wrought  immortal  deeds  in  the  primitive  ages, 
and  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  I  have  here  dedicated  a  temple.  [I  have  done 
this]  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  his  benevolence,  and  of 
making  our  people  understand  that  this  inviolable  truth 
originated  in  such  antiquity.  I  have  also  built  a  shrine  to 
Confucius,  who  propounded  the  mortal  doctrines  of  the  To,. 
Gu  and  three  other  dynasties — doctrines  that  our  country- 
men adopted  and  amalffamated  with,  thus  modifying,  the 
original  truth,  [This  I  have  done]  for  the  purpose  of  having 
our  people  know,  that  the  fact,  that  this  [original]  truth 
became  brighter  and  more  beautiful  is  not  without  its  cause." 
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He  thcu  appeals  to  them  to  '^  hold  firmly  the  truth  of  ibis 
holy  nation  ;  at  th-i  aamfi  tinie  adopt  the  principliB  of  the 
western  laivl  [Chi"d\ ;  respect  both  the  gods  inid  Yu  [Con- 
fucianiam]  .*' 

It  woald  seem,  thcreforo,  as  if  Shinto  and  CoDfaciaiiism, 
although  in  many  respects  antagonistic,  (simply  from  the 
fact  that  one  was  Japanese  while  the  other  was  Chinese), 
were  made,  like  Herod  and  Pilate  on  one  occasioQ,  friends 
in  a  common  cause.  The  Japanese  daring  the  Tukagawa 
Era  seem  to  have  been  led  along  three  roads  to  Imperialism. 
There  was  the  straight  highway  of  historical  research  ;  on 
the  right  side,  genornlly  parallel  with  the  main  road,  and 
often  running  into  it,  wns  the  path  of  Shinto ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  making  frequently  a  wide  detour  to  the  left,  was 
the  rond  of  Confucianism  :  but  all  these  roads  led  to 
Kyoto. 

In  corroboration  of  this  general  view  I  wish  to  quote 
from  one  more  native  scholar,  Mr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  who  says:* 
^'The  revival  of  Chinese  classics,  consequent  upon  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  savants  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  reminded  anew  the  scholars  of  Japan  that  they 
owed  nlicgiai  ce  solely  and  singly  to  the  Tenn6  (Emperor). 
The  simultaneous  revival  of  pure  Shintoism,  which  inculcated 
the  divine  right  and  dcHcent  of  the  Emperor,  also  conveyed 
the  same  political  evanf/el.'*  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if, 
with  the  aid  of  Chinese  savants,  Mitsokuni,  the  '*  Japanese 
Maecenas, "  a  scholar  himself  and  the  patron  of  scholars, 
set  on  foot  a  Renaissiince  in  literature,  learning  and  politics  ; 
and  has  most  appropriately  been  styled  by  Sir  Ernest  M. 
Satow  *'the  real  author  of  the  movement  which  culminated 
in  the  Kevolution  of  1868." 


■i-j »'  xhe  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,'* 
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[Note  A.] 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  a  former 
colleague,  Professor  C.  Tani,  who  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  supplying  translations  from  various  works  in 
the  vernacular  ;  to  Lieutentint-Colonel  Murata  and  Mr.  Yokoi, 
of  the  General  Staff  Office,  for  giving  me  access  to  interest- 
ing material  concerning  Kovahu-ijen  ;  and  to  other  Japanese 
friends  for  assistance  in  various  ways. 


[Note  B.] 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  information  concerning  other 
Chinese  refugees,  but  have  i:ot  been  very  successful,  as  I 
have  discovered  only  a  few  facts  concerning  three  men.  One 
was  called  Tai  Ryu  ^,  or  Tai  Man  Ko,"  who,  like  Shinyetsu, 
was  born  in  Koshu  (Hangchow).  He  came  to  Japan  in  the 
8rd  year  of  Showo  [1654] ,  but  stayed  only  one  year 
in  Nagasaki.  He  afterwards  came  again  to  Japan,  with  In 
Gen,  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  became  himself  a  priest.  In  the 
Ist  year  of  Manji  [1658] ,  he  came  to  Yedo  with  In  Gen. 
Matsudaira  Izu  no  Kami  and  Miura  Shima  no  Kami  were 
very  intimate  with  these  two  Chinamen,  and,  together  with 
others,  advised  them  to  stay  in  Yedo.  But  the  latter  soon 
returned  to  Nagasaki.  They  came  again,  however,  to  Yedo- 
and  stayed  there  three  years.  Tai  Ryu  was  not  only  a 
scholar,  but  also  such  a  skilful  physician,  especially  in  treat, 
ing  small-pux,  that  he  was  given  the  title  of  '*  divine 
physician**  [.s/a?i-i].  A  stone  monument  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  by  a  pupil  of  his,  at  Kawagoye, 
about  11  ri  from  Tokyo  in  the  province  of  Musashi.  This 
monument  is  inscribed  with  the  words : — "  Min  [«o] 
dokuritsu  Zenshi  [wo]  hal»a''=^^  The  monument  of  an 
independent  Zen  teacher  of  the  Ming  [dynasty] ." 
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The  above-mentioned  priest,  In  Geo,'*  whose  real  name' 
was  Byu  Ki,^  was  also  from  Koshu  (Hangehow) ;  concern- 
ing him  consult  the  <<  Haud-Book  of  Japan*'  (see  index). 

One  other  Chinaman,  named  Chin  Gen  Bin,  ^  was  not 
only  famous  as  a  scholar  {bunjin)^  bnt  was  also  very 
skilful  in  boxiug  (kempo).  He  fonnd  a  refage  in  the 
province  of  Owari,  which,  like  Mito,  althongh  one  of  the 
three  honorable  houses  of  the  Tokugawa  &mily,  was 
strongly  Imperialistic.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  some  one,  more 
likely  a  Japanese  member  of  this  society,  might  be  able  to 
pursue  still  farther,  and  more  thoroughly,  investigations 
along  this  interesting  line  of  research.     [See  also  Note  K.] 


[Note  C] 
This  inscription  is  not  considered  remarkably  good  as  a 
composition,  and  proved  extremely  difficult  to  translate. 
But,  by  the  kindness  of  a  native  friend,  I  was  favored  with 
the  following  translation,  which  at  least  gives  the  general 
idea  of  the  inscription  : — 

^*  A  bell  is  a  thing  that  warns  against  the  indulgence  of 
princes  and  subjects,  and  stimulates  tbem  to  diligence.  When 
the  big  bcU  tolls,  its  sound  reaches  near  and  remote  places. 
The  Emperor  and  his  feudal  lords  haste  to  put  on  their  mom* 
ing  robes,  and  to  inquire  about  their  governments  ;  the  chief 
ministers  and  lower  officers  are  ready  to  dress  in  their  offi- 
cial garments  and  to  call  their  riding-horses.  If  there  is  a 
bell,  the  wise  princess  has  no  chance  to  complain  of  the 
late  attendance  of  her  husband  [at  court]  ;  if  there  is  a  bell» 
the  common  people  have  no  need  to  hear  the  *  red-cap '  who 
cries  out,  *  the  cock  crows.*    How  great  its  benefits  are ! 

'*  Therefore,  beginning  with  the  Imperial  metropolis,  in 
all  feudal  provinces,  all  counties,  and  even  in  hamlets,  we 
always  find  a  bell.     Mito  is  a  large  province  ;  of  coarse,   a 
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bell  is  required.  The  prince  of  Mito,  a  Goancillor  {Sangij, 
loves  learning,  and  is  rich  in  knowledge  of  history  and 
antiquity.  Thinking  that  a  bell  is  necessary,  he  has  melted 
good  metals,  has  moulded  a  bell,  and  has  hung  it  in  the 
castle.  By  this  he  intends  to  warn  persons  of  rank,  to 
warn  lower  knights  and  common  people,  and  to  warn  himself 
also.  Though  the  length,  size,  and  sound  of  the  bell  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  old  style,  there  was  no  need  to 
bring  in  a  bell  from  another  country. 

"  The  future  good  of  the  bell  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
stanza  (rm)  is  follows  ; — *  When  the  sky  aud  the  earth 
dawn,  this  bell  begins  to  toll.  All  gales  become  silent 
when  its  sound  solemnly  rolls.  The  prince  dfesses  in 
the  twilight,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  carriage-ring  is  heard. 
The  prince  asks  about  his  subjects ;  the  officers  tell 
the  state  of  the  administration.  The  bell-cord  rubs  off 
constantly ;  but  the  bell  sounds  more  and  more  deeply. 
Having  sought  to  be  made,  the  bell's  work  is  now  complet- 
ed. Its  wise  plan  is  the  model  for  ever ;  and  its  grand 
name  lives  to  eternity.'  '* 

One  or  two  references  may  need  a  little  explanation.  It 
appears,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  custom,  originating 
during  the  Kan  dynasty  iu  China,  for  an  officer  wearing  a 
red  cap  to  go  about  to  announce  the  dawn.  In  the  closing 
sentence  the  **  wise  plan  "  of  the  bell  refers  to  its  **  warn- 
ing*' influence.  There  are  also  one  or  two  points  of  which 
I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  bell  also  contains  inscriptions  giving  the  names  of  the 
prince  and  his  heir  ;  the  date  (which,  however,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  positively  established  dates  in  Mito  local  his- 
tory) ;  the  names  of  three  councillors  (Karo)  of  the  prince  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  bell-moulder.  The  fact  that  the 
inscription  was  written  by  a  Chinamap  adds,  of  course* 
to  its  interest  as  an  antiquarian  relic  of  Mito.^ 

95  Japan  Daily  Mail,  April  6,  1891. 
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[Note  D.] 

Tho  accompanying  photographs  of  the  graves  of  Shn 
Shansai  and  of  Shinyetsu  wcro  taken  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing, 
of  Yokohama.  The  grave  of  Shu  Shiinsui  is,  nnfortunntely,  in 
each  a  dark  spot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtnin  a  clear 
impression.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  ideographs  of  the  mserip- 
tion  are  not  legible,  they  are  here  transcribed  : —  m  fli  JB*  4^ 

Tho  photograph  of  Shinyetsu's  grave  is  very  clear.  Al- 
though the  ideographs  of  the  inscription  are  easil}*  legible, 
to  avoid  any  possible  errors,  such  as  were  made  in  the 
translation  on  page  24  of  Part  I,  of  Vol.  XVUI,  of  the 
*' Transactions '*  of  this  society,  they  also  are  here  tran- 
scribed : — 

^^m  di  '<^  -k  fP  ^1  :^^ 


[Note  E.] 
Azaka   Tampaku,  a  famous  historian,  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Shu  Shunsui,  from  whom  he  learned  Chinese. 


[Note   F.] 

Tho  following  condensed  description  of  the  beantifol 
garden  in  tho  Mito  Yasliiki  (now  the  arsenal)  is  taken  from 
a  book  called  Yedo  Mciyen  Ki,  or  •*  Description  [of]  Famous 
Gnrdens  [ofj  Yedo,"  Dr.  Griffis  says  ;^*'  *'  One  of  these  men 
[tho  Chinose  refugees]  laid  out,  in  imitation  of  a  classic 
Chinese  scone,  the  renowned  Mito  gardens  in  Yedo,  still  the 
most  famous  in  Japan."  "While  this  statement  may  pos- 
sibly exaggerate  Shu  Shunsui's  share,  the  following  is 
perhaps  authoritative  : — 

Prince  Yorifusa  [the  first  Tokugawa  daiimjd  of  Mito, 
aud  a  son  of  lyeyasu]  received  the  Koishikawa  residence 
from    the  Third   Shogun  [lyemitsu] .     As   the   prince  was 
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deeply  interested  io  gardening,  and  this  was  a  convenient 
place,  the  famous  garden  was  started.  The  priuce  made 
use  of  old  trees  standing  as  they  were,  and  also  formed 
designs  as  much  as  possible  like  nature.  At  the  suggestion, 
moreover,  of  the  Third  Sh5gun,  he  introduced  water  from 
the  city  aqueduct;  and,  in  the  designing  of  some  of  the  hills 
and  streams,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  suggestion  of 
lyemitsu.  Yorifusa,  taking  great  delight  in  the  work, 
entrusted  the  oversight  and  management  to  Tokutaiji  Sahei, 
who  was  very  clever  in  landscape-gardening.  The  work 
continued  till  the  time  of  Mitsukuni,  who  eousulted  Shu 
Shunsui  about  several  points.  At  that  time  it  began  to 
be  called  Koraku  Yen  (After-enjoyment  Park),  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  saying  :  **  Upright  men  should  lament 
before  the  people  lament,  and  take  pleasure  after  the  people 
are  happy."  After  Tdfuku  Mon-in^^  [Empress  Dowager  ?] 
asked  for  a  map  of  that  garden,  and  the  Emperor,  looking 
at  the  map,  expressed  great  admiration  of  the  garden,  it 
began  to  be  very  famous.  Hearing  this,  all  persons  praised 
it  as  an  unequalled  garden.  After  that,  it  showed  improve- 
ment every  generation.  I  [the  writer]  was  allowed  to  enter 
this  garden  on  the  28th  day  of  the  9th  month. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  large  lake  around  which  trees 
and  plants  are  beautifully  arranged,  and  wild  geese,  well 
tamed,  are  swimming  on  the  water.  Crossing  two  stone 
bridges,  we  come  to  a  Chinese  gate,  over  which  hangs  a 
tablet,  in  the  worm-eaten  wood  of  which  **  Koraku-yen  ** 
has  been  written  in  copper  by  Shu  Shunsui.  The  hill  on 
thi)  right  'where  many  palms  are  growing  is  called  Palm 
Hill ;  and  on  the  left  is  heard  murmuring  between  rocks  a 
waterfall  called  ^fzame-n'^-tald  [Awaking-from -sleep  Fall] . 
Passing  on,  as  if  along  a  dark  mountain  road  covered  with  a 
thick  forest,  we  ascend  to  White-cloud  Hill,  from  which  we 
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can  seo  the  temples  of  Akagi  and  Tsakado  near  by  and 
mounts  Miyogi  and  Harnna  in  the  distance.  At  the  foot 
there  are  rows  of  maple  trees ;  this  place  is  called  Takita.'*' 
On  the  island  of  the  largest  lake  is  a  shriue  of  Ben- 
zaiten  [or  Bcnten] ;  this  island,  called  Elysian  Isle  [Horait5] 
is  reached  by  boat.  In  the  rushes  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lake  is  an  Inari  Shrine,  \yhich  a  princess  of  the  Sbdgao*8 
family  is  said  to  have  brought  from  the  Imperial  Palace, 
Ou  that  side  is  also  a  pavilion,  in  which  is  hanging  a  tablet 
inscribed  with  the  words,  RanshitsUf  or  Orchid  Room.  This 
inscription  was  written  by  Tachihara,  a  famons  Chinese 
scholar  of  Mito.  Around  that  pavilion  has  been  arranged  a 
parterre  of  chrysanthemums,  many  of  which,  it  is  said,  were 
brought  from  the  Imperial  Palace.  Beyond  that  place 
many  plants  are  well  arranged  on  stands  [and?]  in  hot- 
houses. Although,  as  it  is  not  the  time  of  blossoms^  it  cau 
not  be  deiinitely  determined,  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  plants. 

As  we  ascend  a  narrow  way  toward  the  left  side,  we 
climb  a  small  hill  on  which  is  a  small  house  covered  with  a 
straw  roof ;  and  here  stands  a  statue  of  the  great  poet,  SaigyO 
Hoshi,  represented  with  a  hat  of  split  bamboo  ou  his  head, 
straw  sandals  on  his  feet  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  From 
this  the  really  poor  and  humble  coudition  of  the  poet  may 
be  imagined. 

At  a  shallow  part  of  the  lake  is  built  KivarUokuteif  the 
tablet,  or  sign,  of  which  was  written  by  Hayashi  Nobnatsn. 
If  we  look  down  from  the  balustrade,  we  see  the  stream, 
six  or  seven  feet  wide,  running  along  *'  like  a  sash  [belt]  *' 
on  the  stone  pavement.  This  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a 
single  stone  ;  and  this  bridge  is  called  Toijetsukijo  ["  Cross* 
ing-moon-bridgo  "J .  It  is  said  that  these  parts  are  in 
imitation  of  fine  scenery  in  the  western  part  of  the  western 


"-^  Oa  the  map  it  is  called  Tatsuta,  a  place  famous  for  its  maples. 
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A  oommon  weed,  easily  distiogaished  from  the  last 
by  its  long  instead  of  globalar  fruit.  Some« 
times  termed  Shan-ma  ( Ui  fli )  in  Formosa. 
My  native  collector  of  Bankinsing  said  that  the 
yonng  leaves  were  sometimes  used  as  a  vege* 
table  ;  and  that  it  was  named  Tati-lu,  ^  ft  • 

120.  Echinocarpus     daaycarpus,      Benth,      Bankinsing; 

Henry  1,654. 

121.  Elaeooarpus    decipiens,    Hemaley.      Oldham    54(?) 

Bankiusing;  Henry  508,  828,  1,488. 

122.  Elaeocarpus    lancew/oliuSt    Eoxh,      Eelnng ;  Ford* 

Bankinsing,  South  Cape ;  Henry  1,568,  1,990« 
128.  Elaeocarpus  sp,     Sontb  Cape ;  Henry  945. 

The  name  shih-nan,  P^  ik  ,  which  appears  on  the 
list  of  woods,  sent  from  Tamsai,  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  Catalogue,  seems  to  be  applied  to 
this  genus  in  Formosa.  The  identifications 
given  above,  Nos.  121,  122,  128,  are  pat  for* 
ward  with  some  donbt. 

124.  Hiptage    Madablota,     Gaert.       Tamsai;     Oldham* 

Takow;  Playfair,  Henry,  Bankinsing,  Soath 
Cape ;  Henry  216,  680. 

125.  TrUtellcUeia  australanea,   A,   Rich.      Soath    Gape; 

Henry  821,  598. 

126.  TribtduB  terreatna,  L.      Takow;    Playfair,    Henry* 

Pescadores ;  Tashiro.  This  plant  occurs  on 
the  sandy  banks  near  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Po-chi'li,  d  ftIK ,  of  the  Gazetteer. 

127.  Oxalia  corniculata,  L,    Bankinsing;  Henry. 

Pescadores;  Tashiro. 

128.  Biophytum  sensitivum,  B.C.      Bankinsing;    Henry* 

1,549. 

129.  Aven-hoa      Carambola,     L.      Takow,     cultivated; 

Playfair. 
180.  Evodia  meliaefolia,  Benth.    South  Cape,  Bankinsing 
Henry  881,  982,  974,  1,296,  1,562. 
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181.  Evodia  triphylla,  B.C.    Tamsni;  Oldham. 

182.  Evodia  Roxburghiana,  Benth,      Soath   Cape,    Ban- 

kinsiag;  Henry  121,  1,262,  2,065. 
188.  Zanthoxylum  aUanthoideSf  8,  et  Z,     Tamsni;  Old* 
ham.     Baokinsing,  Sonth  Gape  ;  Henry  1,858, 
1,680. 

184.  ZaMhoxylum   cUipidcUumf    Champ*      Tamsni ;   Old* 

ham,   Swiohoe.      Sonth    Cape;    Henry    884, 
1,969. 

185.  Zanthoxylum    nitidum,    D,  C.      Tamsni ;     Oldham^ 

Morse.       Takow,    Sonth    Cape,     Bankinsing ; 
Henry  205,  462,  1,655,  1,782,  2,050. 

186.  Zanthoxylum  emarginellum^   Miq.      Kelnng;    Ford* 

See  Ann.  of  Bat.  IX.  149. 
187*  ToddcUia  aculeata.  Pars.     Sonth  Cape ;  Henry  878. 

188.  Acronyehia  laurtfolia,  Blume.     Eelung ;  Ford. 

189.  Glycoamia  pentaphylla,  Correa.     Bankinsing,  Sonth 

Cape ;  Henry  888,  1,226,  1,294,  1,487,  1,587, 
1,614. 

140.  Murraya  exotica^   L,      Oldham,    Maries.      Takow^ 

South  Cape  ;  Baokinsing ;  Henry  978. 
Known  as  ahih-ling,  P?  W ;  and  nsed  hy  the  savagea 
for  making  tobacco-pipes. 

141.  Clattaena  Wampi,  Oliver.      Bankinsing;  Henry  42^ 

498. 
Known  as  Kuo-tzU-huang,  Hk^lt  •     The  Foochow 
and  Canton  name  is  Huang-pH^  t(r  K.  • 
,  142.  Clamena  excavata,  Burm  ?     Soath  Cape ;   Bankin- 
sing ;  Heury  401,  599. 
148.  Atalantia  huxifolia,  Oliver.     West  eoast;   Wilford. 
Takow  :  Playfair,  Henry.     Bankinsing  ;  Henty 
1,628. 
A  small   shrub,   used   as   a   drng,    and   known   as 
Hao'k*0'tz*e,  4EAM.     Mentioned  in  the  Qa* 
zeteer  as  a  cure  for  carbnncle. 
144.  Atalantia  sp.  f    Bankinsing  ;  Henry  848. 
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metropolis.  A  large  stone  od  the  shore  is  the  place  where 
the  Third  ShOgun  took  his  seat  when  he  came  to  inspect 
critically  the  sceue. 

Crossing  TogetsukyOf  aud  ascendiDg  Mount  Sltoro,  we 
come  to  a  red  Buddhist  temple  called  Dai  Hikaku.  K  we 
look  down  from  the  gallery  of  the  temple  in  this  very  high 
placei  \ve  see  a  water-fall  striking  the  rocks,  splashing  aud 
splashing,  huhbliug  aud  bubbling.  This  is  to  wash  off  the 
dirt  of  the  world  ;  and  the  wind  that  blows  up  from  the 
valley  is  to  clear  away  the  dust  of  the  mind.  A  red  bridge 
called  Tsfiten    [Crossing-to-heaven]  lies  like  a  rainbow. 

Tokujindo  [Getting-virtue-shrine]  stands  in  a  deep  for- 
est. The  doors  ou  three  sides  of  it  are  in  Chinese  style, 
and  are  carved  with  various  flowers  and  birds.  In  this  are 
the  statues  of  Hakui  and  Shukusei.^ 

'.  bridge,  made  of  granite,  and  shaped  like  the  surface  of 
a  drum,  was  designed  in  Chinese  style  by  Shu  Shunsni,  and 
was  made  by  Komabayashi.  The  balustrade  also  is  made  of 
granite.  This  bridge  is  called  Engetau  (*'  Bound  Moon  ") 
because  the  shadow  of  the  bridge  upon  the  water  makes  a 
circle.  Next  we  come  to  the  Hahkedo^  an  octagonal  building 
on  the  eight  sides  of  which  the  eight  forms  of  divination  are 
carved.  In  the  time  of  Mitsukuni  the  statue  of  BunshOsei*^ 
(Star  of  Learning)  was  kept  there  ;  but  in  the  Kyoho  period 
[1716-1786]  it  was  changed  to  a  statue  of  Kompira. 

Leaving  the  rond  in  the  mountains,  we  come,  in  an  open 
lawn,  to  Kingatei  ("  Harp-picture  Pavilion  '*),  [which,  if  we 
judge  from  this  name,  must  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  muRJc  and  art] .  From  this  point  every  part  of  the  garden 
is  visible.  Under  a  pine-tree  near  the  house  is  a  well  called 
Furomi  (•*  Never-grow-old  water,**  or  "  Fountain  of  per- 
petual youth  '*).  As  there  is  a  piue-forest  here,  this  place 
is  free  from  heat.     On  the  shore  many  sweet  flags,  and  on 


w  See  Note  G..       «^  g  £ 
Vol.  xxiv.— 3 
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ibe  bank  azaleae  and  yamabuki/^  are  growing ;  and  thinr 
blossoms,  it  may  be  imagined,  are  very  beaatifni  in  ibe  late 
spring.  Beyond  is  a  rice-field ;  at  a  little  distanee  is  a 
ebriue  to  Inari.  Under  a  huge  cedar-tree  is  a  large  stone 
lantern,  presented  by  Nakayama,  Prince  of  Bizen.  The 
scenery  of  this  place  is  beautiful  in  the  time»  not  only  of 
maples,  but  also  of  a  snow-storm. 

Next  we  arrive  at  a  building  caUed  Ruhaehiya  (Nine- 
eight  House),^  from  wbich,  as  was  tbe  custom  of  sake* 
fibops  in  olden  times,  are  hung  out  leaves  of  cedar.  Here 
the  princes  were  sometimes  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves 
by  watching  the  buying  and  selling  of  food  and  drink. 
Going  on  a  little  farther,  we  find  a  pavilion  made  of  rough 
round  timber.  At  the  opposite  side  of  a  forest  is  a  stoue 
tablet  to  mark  the  spot  where  Buko,  [the  seventh  Prince  of 
Mito,  father  of  the  famous  Nariaki,  or  Bekko] ,  buried  his 
beloved  hawk.  Far  from  this  spot  is  the  place  where 
strauge  birds  and  beasts  are  kept,  among  them  a  white 
monkey  that  was  captured  deep  in  the  mountains  iu  a 
district  of  the  Mito  han. 

Proceeding  along  a  dark  road,  one  feels  as  if  he  were 
entering  a  hermit's  cave ;  but,  having  passed  through  the 
thick  woods,  he  thinks  that  day  has  dawned,  and  feels  as 
if  lie  hnd  come  into  another  world.  On  the  west  Mooni 
Fnji  is  in  sight ;  as  this  day  was  cloudy,  it  could  only  be 
imagined  to  be  white  with  snow.  On  the  north  side  one 
looks  upon  extensive  fields  and  the  pleasure-giving  scenery 
of  a  country-village.  Toieimon,*^  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
made  of  porcelain  ;  and  the  door  of  it  is  lattice  work  of  split 
bamboo.     Here  I  [the  writer]  met  the  retinue  of  the  Priuee* 


*^ "  The  Corchorus,  or  yellow  rose,  the  Kerria  Japonica." 
*^  In  tbe  day-time  take  is  sold  in  a  cap  that  holds  9  bu ;  hut  la 
the  evening  it  is  sold  in  a  cap  that  holds  only  8  bu :  (of.  John  S:  10). 
**  "  Porcelalnmake-gate." 
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[Note  G.] 

Hakui  ^  and  Sbnknsei  ^  were  sons  of  a  Chinese  prince, 
and  lived  in  the  last  year  of  the  In  dynasty,  about  2,700  (?) 
years  ago.  Their  father,  loving  the  younger  (Shukusei), 
wished  to  make  him  the  heir  ;  therefore,  the  elder  (Hakai) 
went  away  from  the  province.  Bat  Shnkusei,  being  a  jast 
man,  refused  to  receive  the  iuberitance,  and  followed  his 
brother's  example.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province,  by 
these  acts  of  unselfishness,  were  left  without  a  ruler,  and 
chose  another  brother  of  these  two  as  their  prince.  Hakui 
and  Shukusei,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  In  dynasty,  fled 
together  to  a  mountain,  where,  to  avoid  eating  the  grain  of 
the  next  (Shu)  dynasty,  they  subsisted  on  ferns. 

Nariaki  (Rekko)  once  wrote  of  his  ancestor,  Mitsukuni 
(Giko),  that  he  '*  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hakui  and  Shuku- 
sei, and  followed  their  example."  The  following  are  the 
circumstances : — Yorifusa,  the  first  Tokngawa  Prince  of 
Mito,  assigning  his  eldest  son  to  a  less  important  fief,  gave 
his  Mito  domains  to  bis  second  son,  Mitsukuni.  The  latter, 
against  his  wishes,  was  compelled  by  the  hakufu  to  accept 
the  position ;  but  he  at  once  adopted  his  elder  brother's 
heir  as  his  own  heir  and  transferred  his  own  son  to  the  less 
powerful  fief." 


[Note  H.] 
One  of  his  poems  appears  in  No.  4  of  the  Annotated 
Chinese  Readers  used  in  the  Common  Middle  Schools  ;    it 
has  been  translated  for  me  line  by  line,  as  follows  : — 

**  BECOLLECTIONS." 

"  The  nine  provinces  [of  China]  have  crumbled  like  brick ;  [and] 

Ihe  loyal  subjects  are  barely  sustaining  their  lives. 

The  Imperial  order  was  received  just  when  everything  looked  dark. 


^  Vide  "  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan/'  Vol. 
XVIII,  Part  1,  pp.  4,  9,  21. 
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The  stanza  says  :  "  Though  the  moon  hides  in  the  cloads 
of  Zuiryu,  yet  its  light  remains  for  a  moment  on  the  peak  of 
Nishiyamn."  ^^  The  person  who  built  this  tomb  and  wrote 
this  inscription,  is  Minamoto  no  Mitsukuni,  Shiryu. 


[Note  J.] 


Kiurei  was  a  famous  Chinese  scholar,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Laotse,  and  liked  to  drink  wine.  He 
once  said  :  <*  When  I  die,  I  shall  not  need  any  funeral ;  only 
a  spade  will  do,  which  will  dig  up  the  earth  in  the  place 
where  I  may  fall.*'  Inasmuch  as  Mitsukuui's  body  was  to 
be  given,  either  "  to  fishes  and  turtles  *'  or  "  to  fowls 
and  beasts,"  there  was  no  need  even  of  Riurei's  spade 
to  dig  him  a  grave. 


[Note  K.] 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned,  that,  in 
the  Mito  han,  there  was  one  more  Chinaman,  named 
[Tanikawa]  Kinkei,'^  who  is  thought  to  have  been  only 
a  servant  of  Shu  Shuusui.  It  is  also  said  that  Mitsukuui 
invited  to  the  hospitality  of  his  clan  still  another  Chinese 
scholar,  named  Cho  Hi  £un,^  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
Nagasaki  after  him  ;  but  he  was  refused  permission  by  the 
hakufu  on  the  ground  that  two  Chinese  should  not  be  in  one 
lian  at  the  same  time. 


[Note  L.] 
The   inscription    on   the   front   of  the   monument   to 
Kusunoki  Masashige  at  Hyogo  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Mitsukuni,  Prince  of  Mito ;  that  on  the  other  side  was 

"  Vide  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  I,  p.  9,  of  the  **  Transactions  "  of  this 
Society. 
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written  by  the  Chinese  refugee,  Sha  Shunsui.  An  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  two  iuscriptions  side  by  side  accompanies  this 
paper.  The  following  is  a  free  traushition  of  Shu  Shausai's 
composition  : — 

**  Loyalty  and  filial  piety  prevail  iu  the  universe  ;  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shiue  clearly  in  the  sky.  If  there 
were  no  sun  or  moon  in  the  universe,  confusion  would 
prevail  in  the  world  and  stop  everything.  If  the  human 
tiiind  should  abandon  loyalty  and  filial  piety,  heaven  and 
earth  would  turn  upside  down.  I  hear  that  Musashige 
Nankd  is  a  patriotic,  brave  and  determined  citizen,  who  has 
no  equal ;  that  his  conduct  is  what  no  one  could  anticipate. 
When  he  uses  an  army,  before  he  fights,  he  examiues  the 
strong  and  weak  points  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  single 
breath  he  catches  the  points  of  success  aud  failure.  Learu- 
ing  well  a  person's  real  worth,  he  assigns  a  proper 
position,  and,  treating  him  kindly,  puts  his  own  heart 
into  his  bosom.*^  When  he  fights,  he  is  always  victorious. 
Since  bis  mind  is  as  constant  as  heaven  aud  earth,  and 
bis  resolution  as  hard  as  metal  and  stone,  no  injury  could 
cause  even  a  little  fear,  aud  not  even  his  own  advantage 
could  shake  his  fidelity.  By  this  he  restored  the  Imperial 
government  to  the  old  city.  But,  alas  !  as  the  proverb 
says,  *  if  we  resist  a  wolf  at  the  front  door,  a  tiger  will 
get  in  at  the  back  door.'  The  administration  of  the  new 
government  was  faulty.  Rebels  rose  in  succession  ;  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  killed  ;  aud  the  Imperial  House  was 
again  whirled  into  a  crisis.  At  that  time,  although  his 
plan  was  good,  and  almost  succeeded,  yet  it  failed.  From 
olden  time  there  has  been  no  great  general  who  was  not 
hated  on  account  of  his  promotion  and  because  foolish 
subjects  showed  their  selfishness  :  and  in  this  situation  is 
there  any  general  who  could  succeed  ?     At  last  he  sacrificed 


^  He  does  not  underrate— he  trusts. 
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himself.  Before  his  death  he  very  Btrioily  enjoined  his 
gon  to  strive  for  the  Emperor  ;  but  not  a  word  [did  be 
9peak]  for  his  own  family.  Unless  his  loyalty  were  so 
great  as  to  reach  to  Heaven,  he  qoald  not  act  so.  EUs 
son  and  brothers  in  succession  were  all  loyal,  faithfal, 
patriotic  :  his  influence  is  shown  in  this  family  trait.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  prai&e  and  applaud  him, 
because  he  was  a  superior  man.  But  I  am  sorry  that  no 
biographer  lias  tried  to  write  accurately  about  him,  and 
none  could  show  his  supreme  virtue  more  clearly. 

'<  Panegyric  of  the  Imperial  Lieutenant-General  NankO, 
ex-Governor  of  Ka,  Setsu  and  Sen,  by  Shunsui,  Shu  Shiyu, 
also  named  Royo,  called  citizen  of  Min. 

**  Carved  on  the  stone-tablet,  and  left  to  the  future.** 

*  *  *  *-[!  *  sli  *  *  ♦  * 

The  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  is  sad  and 
simple  :  *'  Alas  I  loyal  Eusunoki's  tomb.*' 


(41) 


AINU  WORDS  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND  MATTERS  PATHOLOGICAL,  PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL AND  RELIGIOUS. 


By  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor,  F.R.G.S. 


[Read  Apnl  28,  1895.] 

Of  the  seveuteon  Ainu  words  here  brought  forward 
as  illustrative  of  Customs  and  matters  Pathological, 
Psychological  and  Religious,  the  first,  tenth,  thirteenth  and 
•aeventeenth  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  though  it  is 
hoped  none  will  be  found  to  be  without  their  value. 

I  thought  many  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  into 
contact  with  and  commenced  to  study  the  Ainu,  that  my 
lot  had  indeed  been  cast  amoug  a  peculiar  people.  That 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  and  is  still  being  more 
strongly  confirmed  day  by  day.  A  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  which  the  student  may  see  with  half  an 
eye  might  be  carried  on  almost  ad  infinitum,  will  prove, 
I  think,  that  my  opinion  is  true,  and  that  this  is  not  a 
race  of  people  which  may  be  understood  in  a  day. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  matters  here  treated  may 
tend  in  a  measure  towards  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  race,  and  give  some  little  insight  as 
to  what  the  people  are  iu  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  what 
underlying  motives  propel  them  to  their  peculiar  action. 
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INDEX  OF  WORDS  AND  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 
1. — Epiru.  i.tf.  **  To  brush  out/* 

Subject : — Exorcism     aud      supposed      iuflueuoe     of 
vegetable  life  upon  animal. 
2. — Wakka  Pururuse,  i.e.     **  Water  blowing.** 

Subject: — The  use  of  water  as  a  cure. 
8. — Iyomande,  i.e.     **A  seuding  away." 

Subject : — Rationale  of  the  bear  festival. 
4. — Katken,  i.e.     **Tiie  water  ousel.*' 

Subject : — Supposed  psychological  influence  of  eating 
the  heart    of  one    kind  of   animal    upon   the    soal 
(^ux>/)  of  another  kind. 
5. — EsAMAN  SAMBE,  i.e.     *'Hoart  of  the  river  otter.*' 

Subject : — Supposed  iudueuce    of    the   heart    (/capSta) 
of  au  animal  of  one  genus  upon  the  body  of  another. 
6. — Chikonnup,  i.e.     **  The  fox.** 

Subject : — Supposed   power  of    spirit    (irvlvfia)    of    a 
dead   animal    upon    tbe    living   for   their    temporal 
good. 
7. — Seta-pagoat,  i.e.     "  Dog  punishment." 

Subject : — Supposed   power   for   harm    of    the    spirit 
{irvlvfw)  of  one  genus  upon  that  of  auother. 
8. — Shirikap,  i.e.     **  The  sword-fish." 

Subject : — Fisli-worship  ;  appearance  qf  a  sea  devil. 
9. — SuRUGU,  i.e.     "Poison." 

Subject: — A  new  ingredient  discovered. 
10. — Chikappo-chikomesup,  i.e.  **  Little  carved  birds.** 

Subject : — Fetich  Worship. 
11. — Chiukopoye  rera,  i.e.  **  Whirl-wind." 

Subject : — Demons  supposed  to  reside  in  the  winds. 
12.— Hup,  i.e.  »*  Boils." 

Subject : — A      grain     of     Ainu     comfort     for     those 
afflicted  witb  boils. 
18. — Shotki-chupu,  i.e.  "  To  fold  the  bed  up.** 
Subject : — Parturition. 
[Note  on  Birth,  Marriage  and  death.] 
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14. — Paro-a-oshuke  wa  hoshipire  marapto,  i.e.  **  The  feast 
of  being   sent  away,  the  mouth  having  been  cooked 
tor." 
Subject : — A  curious  way  of  gettiug  rid  of  a  guest. 
16. — Matahupkara,  i,e.  **  Taking  a  wife." 

Subject : — Marriage   with    a   deceased   brother's    wife^ 
customary ;    two   sisters    forbidden    to    marry  two 
brothers. 
16. — Imu,  i.e.  "  A  kind  of  hysteria." 

Subject : — Curious  efiect  of  being  bitten  by  suakes. 
17. — ^IsHiRiSHiNA,  i.e.  **  To  bewitch." 
Subject : — Bewitching. 

Appendix. 
1. — The  elder  tree. 
2. — Daphui-phylum. 
8. — Rasupa  ni. 


The    first    word    to     which    I    would    draw    your 

attention  is : 

I.  EPIRU, 

I  To  brush  out). 

This  is  a  word  the  bare  mention  of  which  plunges  one 
at  once,  and  without  the  least  warning,  headfirst  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  vortex.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
as  stupendous  a  mixture  of  pathology,  psychology, 
religion,  and  that  disease  of  religion  we  call  superstition, 
as  one  would  ever  wish  to  see  and  attempt  to  analyze. 
One  wonders  indeed  how  the  Ainu  having  once  been 
drawn  into  this  psychical  whirlpool  can  ever  come  through* 
and  out  of  it  sane  or  alive.  In  one  moment  it  reminds 
us  of  the  physician  and  the  wonderful  ideas  he  has  of 
the  nature  of  disease  and  the  remedies  he  thinks  proper 
to  use  in  his  therapeutic  practice, — in  the  next  of  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  he  looks  upon  the  soul  in  its  nature 
and  life, — in  the  next  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  family 
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priest  or  villago  chief  praying  io  his  gods  and  storming  at 
the  demons, — and  lastly  we  see  the  medioine  mau  with 
his  charms  practicing  exorcism.  All  of  these  subjects, 
together  with  their  concomitant  suggestions  and  necessary 
issues,  are  brought  before  the  eye  of  our  miud  by  this 
simple  little  word  Epiru,  **  to  brush  out.'* 

Let  me  explain.  In  some  rare  cases  of  sickness 
the  Aiuu  perform  a  peculiar  ceremony  known  by  the 
various  names  of  Epiru,  i.e.  **to  brush  out**  ;  Uwepiru, 
'Uo  brush  out  for  one  another;**  Kashike-kik,  i.e.  "to  beat 
apon  ;**  0/cakik,  "  to  beat  upon  one  another,**  and  Uwepotarat 
i.e.  **  to  doctor  "  or  **  exorcise  '*.  In  the  execution  of  this 
ceremony  four  things  are  necessary, — a  bunch  of  herbs, — 
a  sickle, — a  strong  and  sound  tree, — and  a  change  of 
clothing  ;  the  person  who  performs  the  rite  must  be  either 
the  chief  of  the  village,  a  recognized  medicine  man,  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  the  sick  person's  father  or  near  re- 
lation. The  medicine  man  or  family  representive,  i.e.  the 
male  head  of  the  line,  are  by  far  preferuble  to  anyone  else, 
the  chief  or  father  not  excepted.  In  explaining  this  cere- 
mony I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  first  state  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  facts  as  they  occurred  leaving  all  other  mat. 
ters  as  of  interpretation  and  comment  till  the  end. 

There  was  a  lad  with  whom  we  were  very  well 
^■acquainted,  living  in  a  certain  Ainu  village  with  as,  whose 
age  was  about  six  years.  Thin  lad  was  suddenly  seized 
with  illness.  The  malady  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
paralysis  or  epilepuc  fit,  for  the  lud  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  the  use  of  his  arms.  Sometimes  indeed  he  would  reel 
like  a  drunken  man  and  even  fall  down.  He  was  at  times 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  fire  or  into  the  river  or  sea,  so 
that  he  had  to  be  constantly  watched,  and  one  never  knew 
when  these  reeling  fits  would  come  on.  Sometimes  his 
pnlse  was  strong  and  normid  and  at  others  weak  and  slow  ; 
he  was  sometimes  iu  fever  and  at  other  times  qnite  cold. 
Jf  oreover,  he  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  reeognixe 
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anyone.  Some  of  the  Ainu  said  he  was  possessed  of  the 
devil,  and  others  said  he  was  attacked  by  worms.  The 
former  opinion,  however  prevailed. 

A  Japanese  doctor  was  called  to  see  the  lad  and  he 
provided  medicines  for  about  six  weeks.  But  hII  his  reme- 
dies were  useless  so  far  as  could  be  seen.  The  parents  of 
the  child  therefore  called  a  grand  council  of  the  family  and 
elders  of  the  village  aud  decided  that  he  was  possssed  by  a 
demon  and  that  the  possession  took  the  form  of  madness. 
The  lad  was  therefore  said  to  be  chiitasare,  i.e.  **  changed," 
**  crazy."  It  was  also  decided  that  he  must  be  exorcised, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  doctor's  medicines  could  not 
touch  the  demon.  Japanese  and  foreign  remedies  had  failed, 
Ainu  prayers  and  religious  ceremonies  must  now  take  the 
field. 

This  then  having  been  decided  on  by  the  elders  and 
family  representatives  in  their  collective  wisdom,  the  oldest 
male  of  the  family  line  was  called  in.  Inao  were  reverently 
made  aud  offered  to  the  goddess  of  fire,  who  was  called  on 
this  special  occasion  Jrem  huchi,  i.e.  "  the  ancestress  who 
rears  us."  Libations  were  then  poured  out  to  the  fire  and 
various  other  household  dieties,  sake  was  druuk  and  prayers 
devoutly  said.  All  of  this  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
lad  in  his  father's  house  and  on  his  behalf.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  child  should  be  present  throughout 
the  whole  ceremony,  for  he  had  to  be  constantly  pointed  out 
to  the  deities  as  the  special  object  for  which  request  was 
being  made. 

A  bundle  of  clothing  had  been  made  up  in  the  meantime 
by  the  women  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Ainu  officiating 
at  the  ceremony,  and  althou^^h  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
dressed  in  their  better  clothing  the  lad  to  be  exorcised  had 
his  ordinary  everyday  clothes  on.  After  the  prayers  had 
been  said  the  exorcist  took  the  bundle  of  clothes  and  a 
sickle,  aud  went  far  away  into  the  mountains  with  the  lad 
and  the  lad's  father.     Having  arrived  at  a  fitting   place  the  - 
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child  was  placed  under  a  fine  aud  perfectly  sound  oak  tree. 
The  exorcist  then  went  and  cut  two  bunches  of  mogwort 
{Artemisia  vulgaris^  L.)  called  in  Ainu  h!oya^*  which  when 
made  up  into  bunches  is'named  takusa,  i.e.,  '*  tassels." 

The  tassels  or  bunches  of  mugwort,  then,  together  with 
the  sickle,  having  been  placed  near  the  lud  and  the  lad 
having  been  made  to  stand  near  the  oak  tree,  tbe  exorcist 
next  proceeded  to  worship  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  all 
his  angels  and  servant-deities,  asking  them  all  to  hear  his 
prayers  and  grant  his  special  request.  He  next  turned  to 
the  tree  und  worshipped  its  spirit  or  genius.  He  called  it 
a  strong  tree  and  stately,  and  asked  that  some  of  its  strength 
and  stateliness  might  come  into  the  child.  He  called  it  a 
beautiful  and  hard  tree  and  asked  it  to  impart  some  of  its 
beauty  and  durance  to  the  subject  of  his  prayers.  He  called 
it  a  tree  of  long  life  aud  asked  it  to  graciously  grant  part  of 
its  living  virtue  to  the  all  but  dead  child.  In  short,  he  was 
asking  the  genius  of  the  tree  to  be  to  the  body  of  the  lad 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  the  stem  and  branch  of 
the  tree. 

After  this  he  took  tbe  sickle  and  cut  tbe  lad*s  clothes  down 
from  top  to  bottom,  while  on,  in  various  places,  particularly 
down  the  back,  breast  and  arms.  He  then  took  the  bunches 
of  mugwort  and  beat  the  lad  all  over  with  them  and  stroked 
him  down  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  from  this  act  that  the 
ceremony  is  sometimes  called  epiru,  i.e.  *'  to  brush  out ;  " 
and  at  others  kashihe-kik,  i.e.  **  to  beat  upon  ;  "  for  the  Ind 
is  hereby  beaten  and  the  demon  of  disease  brushed  out. 
The  clothes  were  cut  in  order  that  the  demon  might 
find  a  way  of  escape,  but  where  it  went  to  is  not  known. 
The  lad  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  again  beaten  aud 
brushed  then  dressed  in  the  clothing  brought  for  the 
purpose   and   taken  home.     He  had    been    exorcised,    the 


•  See  Transactions  of  this  society,  Vol.  XXI .  page  206,  No.  19 
and  page  222,  No.  78. 
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demon  was  gone.  There  is  nothing  more  now  to  be  done 
for  him  ;  if  the  gods  have  heard  the  prayers  and  made  the 
ceremony  a  blessiug  to  the  lad,  he  will  get  well,  and  if  not 
he  must  die.  The  Aiuu  have  done  their  part;  they  now  leave 
God  in  nature  to  perform  His.  The  old  clothes  aud  bunches 
of  mugwort  wore  left  at  the  place  of  exorcism,  but  the  sickle 
was  brought  home  for  future  use  either  in  a  like  ceremony 
should  an  occasion  arise,  or  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
gardens,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  special  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  sickle  through  its  use  at  this  ceremony. 
When  the  party  arrived  home  they  were  all  brushed  down 
with  tufts  of  sedge  after  which  they  entered  the  hut  and 
washed  themselves. 

That  part  of  the  ceremony  immediately  following  that 
in  which  the  cutting  of  the  clothes  takes  place  is  said  to  be 
especially  called  uwepotara,  i.e.  *'  exorcism."  I  suppose  this 
is  so  because  it  is  immediately  after  this  that  the  demon  is 
brushed  and  be<^ten  out.  And  surely  the  demon  must  have 
been  sent  away,  in  this  case,  for  the  lad  came  home  and 
was  quite  well  within  a  year  !  Hence  the  people  in  that 
village  had  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mighty  power  of 
their  own  remedies  as  pitted  against  the  Japanese  doctor  and 
the  use  of  foreign  medicines.  The  actual  cutting  itself  is  called 
apetu  {sing)  aud  apetpa  (pi)  and  really  means  **  to  slit.*' 

Why  the  sickle  is  uaed  iu  cuUicg  the  clothes  when 
exorcising  a  person  I  cannot  yet  discover,  but  I  hope  we 
may  get  a  ray  of  light  thrown  on  it  some  day  or  other, 
for  such  things  I  find  have  usually  some  hidden 
significance  in  them  when  used  for  special  purposes.  The 
bunches  of  mugwort  are  used  because  it  is  thought  that 
demons  of  disease  dislike  the  smell  and  flavour  of  this 
herb.  That  the  various  varieties  of  this  plant  are  used  both 
as  food  and  medicine  has  been  shown  elsewhere.  The  oak 
tree  is  used  in  preference  to  others  because  its  wood  is 
more  hard  and  durable,  but  if  an  oak  is  not  available 
the  next  hardest  tree  may  be  selected. 
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'  ceremony  and  its  signification  was  that  of  pnrifieation 
simply.  I  have  made  inqairies  of  the  Aina  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  they  invest  water  in  itself  with  any 
special  life.  But  beyond  containing  nymphs  or  mermaids 
both  good  and  bad,  and  which  they  call  Minttichif  the  Ainu 
do  not  invest  this  element  with  spirit  life.  Still,  in  working 
bodily  cares  water  is  thought  to  be  of  great  efficacy  and  is 

^  much  used.  When  persons  faint,  for  example,  or  are  at  the 
point  of  dentil,  water  is  freely  blown  over  them  from  the 
mouth.  This  is  c&Wed  wcikka  pururuse,  i.e.  **  water  blowing.** 
Sometimes,  however,  when  more  water  is  required  it  is 
poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ladle  or  bucket,  or  sprinkled 
over  them  with  the  hand  or  a  bunch  of  spray  wood  or  grass. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  common  sense  is  not  always 
exercised  when  applying  water  as  a  remedy.  Note  for 
example  the  following  instance  : — 

A  young  man  of  my  ucquaintunce  one  day  fell  from  his 
horse  and  was  left  upon  the  path  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. As  the  event  proved,  he  bad  three  ribs  broken.  In 
order  to  restore  him  to  cousciousness  water  was  applied. 
I  was  informed  by  the  lad*s  uncle  that  before  he  came  to, 
three  buckets  of  water  were  poured  over  and  sprinkled  upon 
him.  Poor  lad,  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  die  of  kind- 
ness. 


8.— lYOMANDE. 

{A  sending  away). 

Although  the  Ainu  do  not  beHeve  that  the  human  soul 
goes  into  any  other  than  a  human  body  either  during  this 
life  or  in  the  next,  yet  they  believe  that  the  spirits  of  animals 
and  birds  when  killed  appear  again  clothed  in  a  body.  Bat 
no  metamorphosis  takes  place.  The  body  any  spirit  can 
ever  have  is   always  of  the  same  kind  as  its  previous  one. 
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Of  course  you  will  understand  tliat  I  do  Dot  now  speak 
of  possession  by  the  spirits  of  demons,  for  this  is  abnormal 
aod  in  no  way  natural.  But  I  am  here  speaking  of  things 
as  the  Ainu  considers  them  to  be  naturally.  Thus,  if 
a  body  is  killed  as  a  bear  it  returns  as  a  bear,  or  if  as  a 
sparrow  it  will  return  as  a  sparrow  ;  and  both  will  be  in 
the  next  world  what  they  are  in  this.* 

The  word  iyomande  may  be  said  to  menu  **  sacrifice,'* 
for  it  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  semi-religious 
festivals  in  which  animals  and  birds  are  killed.  It  is, 
however,  particularly  used  to  designate  the  bear  festival. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  public  that  the  Ainu  rear 
bear  cubs  for  sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known, 
I  believe,  that  foxes,  wolves,  racoons,  eagles,  hawks, 
crows,  jays  and  even  sparrows,  are  also  reared  and  used 
as  victims  in  sacrifice.  I  have  seen  all  of  these  animals 
and  birds  being  brought  up  in  cages  for  this  very  purpose.        -^ 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  so  oflfered  ?  To  this 
I  frankly  admit  that  I  do  not  know  the  original  Ainu 
motive.  I  have  made  very  many  inquires  among  the 
people,  both  of  Christians  who  have  now  given  up  the 
practice,  as  well  as  of  men  still  addicted  to  it,  but  no  one 
appears  to  know,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  my  place  to 
guess.  So  far  I  have  found  no  idea  of  substitution  un- 
derlying the  practice,  nor  do  the  people  know  anything 
about  the  shedding  of  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
The  old  Jewish  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  certainly  quite  alien 
to  the  Ainu  mind,  though  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
idea  of  substitution,  pardon,  and  propitiation  through  the 
victim  offered  may  in  by  gone  days  have  been  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  practice.  But  until  I  hear  some  explana- 
tion directly  from  the  Ainu  themselves  or  discover  it  in 
their  vocabulary  of  words  or  actions  I  can  say  no  more 
about  it. 


•  See  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  Vol.  VII.  page  16.  (a). 
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Wheu  ail  Ainu  sacrifices  his  victim  he  seern^ 
to  me  to  have  the  good  of  his  body  iu  mind  rather 
than  that  of  his  soul,  for  he  slays  and  eats  the  body  of 
one  beast  that  au other  may  come  in  its  place  to  be  treated 
iu  like  manner  I  I  have  been  told  by  several  banters,  and 
these  are  the  men  who  generally  rear  bears  and  other 
auimnls  for  sacrifice,  that  when  they  kill  the  victims  and 
send  them  away  to  their  ancestors,  they  go  back  to  their 
haunts  in  the  monntaius  and  re-appear  after  a  time.  More- 
over, iu  the  prayers  said  to  them  at  the  time  of  sacrifice 
they  are  usually  requested  to  come  again  and  provide  vianda 
for  another  feast,  as  if  indeed  they  were  honoured  by  being 
slain  !  But  mark  this,  the  body  any  victim  again  comes  in 
is  of  the  same  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  when 
it  was  previously  sent  away  or  offered.  This  it  will  be 
seen,  is  neither  metempsychosis  nor  metamorphosis  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  those  terms.  It  is  the  idea  of  sending 
the  bear  to  the  mountains  that  it  may  return  at  some  future 
time  which  gives  the  name  iyomandj,  i.e.  '*  a  sending  away/' 
to  the  festival. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  my  disbelief  in 
what  has  been  stated  as  fact  by  many  Japanese  and  Ainu  a& 
regards  the  rearing  of  bear  cubs.  I  refer  to  the  statement 
that  the  women  bring  up  youug  bear  cubs  at  the  breast.  I 
have  often  said  that  such  women  must  be  very  scarce  for  I 
bad  not  seen  them  do  so  though  I  bad  seen  them  fed  in 
^  arious  other  ways.  I  now  find  that  I  must  modify  that 
j  remark  of  mine,  for  I  have  during  the  last  few  years  seen 
\^  severnl  women  giving  their  breasts  to  bear  cubs.  Only  last 
year  while  I  was  preaching  at  one  end  of  a  hut  a  group  of 
women  were  sittiug  in  a  circle  at  the  other  passing  a 
youug  cub  round  to  be  nursed  a  little  by  each  woman 
in  turn. 

The  semi-transmigration  of  spirits,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is,  according  to  Ainu  belief, 
carried  out  to  an  almost   unlimited   extent,  though   the  fact 
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mnst  be  looked  upon  more  in  ibe  light  of  possession 
than  anything  else.  I  will  give  an  example  or  two  to 
45how  this. 


4.— KATKEN. 

(Wnter-oiisel), 

I  was  one  day  out  with  an  Ainu  trying  to  shoot  some- 
thing for  our  larder,  and  on  my  way  brought  down  a  water- 
ousel.  The  Ainu  begged  me  to  give  him  its  heart;  I  asked  him 
why,  and  he  then  explained  that  if  he  took  out  the  heart  and 
ate  it  raw  and  while  warm  be  would  be  able  to  stand  fatigue, 
would  Wax  el  iquent.,  and  would  be  able  to  shoot  as  straight 
and  quickly  as  I  di<l  on  that  occasion.  I  granted  his  request 
and  he  ate  the  heart ;  but  I  find  that  he  gets  tired  just  as 
€Oon  as  he  used,  shoots  no  straighter  and  is  no  more  eloquent 
than  he  was  before  though  he  himself  thinks  he  has  improved 
in  all  these  respects.  Why  the  spirit  of  the  water-ousel 
should  have  this  particular  power  to  act  on  the  soul  of  man 
rather  than  that  of  any  other  bird  I  was  unable  to  find  out. 
AH  this  man  could  tell  me  was  that  the  fact  had  been  taught 
him  by  his  fore-fathers,  and  I  certainly  find  the  same  idea 
universal  among  the  Ainu,  though  the  kind  of  birds  vaiy, 
the  heart  of  one  bird  being  considered  «»ood  for  this  purpose 
and  the  heart  of  another  good  for  that. 


6.— E8AMAN  SAMBE. 

{Heart  of  river -otter). 

But  not  only  have  the  fresh,  warm  hearts  of  some  birds 
(and  I  suspect  of  some  animals  also)  a  supposed  virtue  in 
them  if  rightly  used,  but  I  find  that  the  dried  heart  of  the  '^ 
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'iver  otter  is  considered  to  be  a  power  against  disease.  Ou 
August  the  11th  of  last  year  I  was  asked  by  an  Ainu  to 
take  a  suiaii  parcel  containing  the  dried  heart  of  a  river  otter 
to  a  certain  place  to  which  I  was  going  as  the  people  desired 
to  use  it  as  an  antidote  against  cholera  then  said  to  be  raging 
near.  Upon  asking  how  it  whs  to  be  used  in  case  I  should 
find  it  necessary,  I  was  told  that  small  portions  were  to  be 
boiled  Hud   swallowed    with    the    water   it   was    boiled  in. 

ACholera  would  not  come  near  me  if  I  did  that.  This  article 
is  used  as  a  charm  to  keep  the  disease  off  rather  than  as  a 

^  remedy  to  cure  it  when  attacked.  It  differs  therefore  from 
the  use  of  the  fjalls  of  animuls,  which  are  used  entirely  as 
medicine. 


6.— CHIRONNUP. 

{Fox). 

Another  illustration  of  the  action  of  spirit  upon 
spirit  differing  indeed  in  kind  but  not  iu  nature  is  afforded 
^  by  the  following  occurence.  I  was  ou  a  certain  occasion 
out  with  an  Ainu  trying  to  shoot  my  dinner,  and  as  we  were 
going  Rlong  we  chanced  upon  the  foot  tracks  of  a  fox  in 
the  snow  and  I  asked  the  Ainu  whether  we  should 'go  for 
it  first  and  get  its  skin  and  then  seek  for  food.  He  said 
no  very  decidedly,  not  if  I  desired  to  get  a  hare  or  some 
ducks.  Upon  asking  him  what  that  had  to  do  with  it, 
he  said  that  if  we  killed  the  fox  first  we  should  certainly 
get  nothing  else  that  day  for  the  spirit  of  the  fox  would, 
if  we  killed  the  body,  travel  round  and  let  all  the  other 
animals  and  birds  know  that  we  were  coming  !  I  therefore 
had  respect  for  his  creed  and  went  after  a  hare  instead.  In 
a  conversation  with  this  man  afterwards  on  the  subject 
he  told  me  that  all  hunters  in  ancient  times,  if,  when  they 
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went  hunting,  they  killed  a  fox  first  tbey  always  tightly 
tied  up  its  mouth  to  prevent  the  spiiit  from  going  to 
warn  others,  and  I  find  that  many  do  this  even  at  the 
present  day. 


7.— SETA-PAGOAT. 

(Dofj  punishment). 

I  mentioned  iucideutally  in  passing  just  now  that  1 
according  to  the  Ainu  ideas  the  spirit  of  one  genus  may 
possess  the  body  belonging  to  the  spirit  of  another  genus.  1 
This  posssession  constitutes  what  we  might  designate 
bewitching  by  the  lower  animals.  The  natural  spirit  of 
the  person  bewitched  is  not  indeed  taken  away  or  destroyed, 
but  for  the  time  being  has  been  superseded  and  is  used  as 
the  foundation  for  the  alien  spirit  to  work  upon.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  any  animal  may,  as  a  punishment,  and 
should  there  be  an  adequate  cause  bewitch  any  person. 
And  the  person  so  bewitched  will  exhibit  in  his  actions  and 
speech  the  characteristics  of  the  uuimal  bewitching  him. 
If  a  bear  bewitches  a  person  he  will  growl  like  a  bear ; 
if  a  cat,  he  will  mew,  and  if  a  dog  he  will  bark."^' 

*  See  Journal  of  America  Folklore,  Vol.  VII.  page  36.  (c). 
I  have  heard  the  beliei  in  this  doctrine  used  as  a  means 
by  which  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  The  special  case  I 
now  have  in  mind  is  that  in  which  a  person  was  cruel  to  a 
dog,  and  who  was  only  prevented  from  killing  it  through 
another  telling  him  that  unless  he  was  careful  there  would 
be  the  seta-pagoat  in  store  for  him.  That  is  to  say,  he 
Would  be  bewitched  by  a  dog,  would  bark,  pine  away  and 
finally  die.  The  proper  cure  for  a  person  bewitched  is  to 
eat  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  kind  of  animal  bewitching 
him;  or,  should  this  fail  he  must  be  exorcised  as  shown  ^ 
under  Epiru  above. 
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8.— SfflRIKAP. 

(Sword'Jiah). 

In  speaking  above  on  the  subject  of  the  iyomande^  i.e. 
*«  sending  away,**  festival  I  mentioned  that  the  spirits  of 
birds  and  animals  were  worHhipped.  They  are  sent  away 
by  being  killed  and  invited  to  return  and  afford  another  feast 
later  on.  The  same  sort  of  thing  takes  place  after  catching 
the  sword-fish.  There  is  not  indeed  the  killing  to  be  done 
for  that  was  accomplished  by  the  harpoon  at  sea,  but  there 
is  the  feast  to  provide  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  fish  to  be 
asked  to  return  on  some  future  occasion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  In  explaining  this  matter  I  will  give  yoa 
another  of  my  experiences. 

On  one  occasitm  I  had  intended  to  lecture  and  exhibit  a 
magic  lantern  in  a  certain  Aiuu  village.  The  chief  of  the 
village  in  question  happened  to  be  travelling  by  the  same 
route  as  I,  and  it  was  arranged  as  we  went  along  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  in  bis  hut. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  village  and  disposing  of  oar 
paraphernalia,  we  went  to  visit  the  people  and  make  pre- 
parations for  our  meeting.  We  found,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  gathering  that  eveaing 
because  a  large  number  of  the  men  were  at  sea  spearing 
sword-fish,  while  the  women  and  children  were  busy  keeping 
up  beacon  fires  along  the  sea-shore,  and  waiting  to  assist 
their  husbands  and  fathers  to  land  when  they  returned* 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  put  off  our  meeting  till  the 
next  evening. 

On  looking  about  us  we  soon  discovered  that  many  of 
the  Ainu  had  been  successful.  The  boats  themselves  told 
as  that,  for  when  the  men  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
spear  a  sword-fish  they  dispose  of  their  fishing  tackle  iu  a 
particular  way  and  ornament  their  boats  with  inao.  The 
process  is  as  follows : — The  boat  is  drawn  a  good  way 
inland,    well  out  of  the    way  of  the  tide ;  the  bow  bdng 
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placed  facing  the  sea  ready  for  relannchiug  when  required. 
The  fonr  oars  are  ^tben  stuck  into  the  ground  and  tied 
together  in  pairs  at  the  upper  end  and  made  to  lean  over 
the  boat  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  long  tent,  one  pair  of  oars 
being  placed  at  the  bow  and  tbe  other  at  the  stern.  A  long 
pole  which  the  Aiuu  use  to  assist  in  pushing  tbe  boat  along 
when  in  bhallow  water  is  then  laid  across  them  in  sucb  a 
way  as  to  reach  from  stem  to  stern  of  the  boat,  as  sbown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Boat  of  successful  fUkevm'ti, 

The  fish-spear  aud  harpoons,  together  with  the 
ropes  and  lines,  are  laid  upon  this  pole.  After  tbis 
has  been  done,  Japanese  alcohol,  sold  in  bottles, 
is  procured,  (or  was  indeed  in  tbis  case)  one  bottle  for 
each  oar.  In  tbe  meantime  tbe  head  of  tbe  sword- 
fish  has  been  cut  off  and  stuck  into  tbe  sand  by  the 
snout  for  worship  and  .  also  as  au  offering  to  the  sea-god, 
though  after  being  offered  and  worshipped  it  is  divided  up 
aud  eaten. 


Sword-fishes'  head  cup  up  for  worship. 

After  the  alcohol  has  been  procured  tbe  iudiepensible 
inao  are  made    and   stuck    in    the  ends  of  the  boat   and 
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upon  the  sea-shore,  and  prayers  are  said  to  the  sea-god 
r-  and  also  to  the  spirit  of  the  slain  sword-fish  ;  the  sea- god  is 
I  thanked  for  the  assistauoe  he  has  given  in  catching  the  fish, 
/  and  the  fish  is  thanked  for  having  heen  caught,  and  is  asked 
^o  come  again.     Libations  of  this  dreadful  alcohol  are  also 
freely    partaken  of  till  it   is  all  gone    and  the   result  is 
drunkenness    of    course   nud   in  mituy   cases  blind,    dead- 
drunkenness.     Whtiu  the   bottles  are    emptied    they  are 
turned  bottom  upwards  and  stuck  ou  the  rowlock  pins  of 
the  boat,  one  bottle  on  each  pin. 

After  inspecting  the  boats  we  returned  to  our  hotel 
fully  expecting  to  hulil  our  meeting  the  next  day.  But  we 
were  doomed  to  disappomtuieut  ouce  again.  On  inquiring 
about  tbe  matter  in  the  moruing  we  found  the  whole  village 
under  a  cloud.  Three  men,  it  was  said,  were  out  trying  to 
catch  a  sword-fish  wheu  all  at  once  a  great  sea-uiouster 
with  large  staring  eyes  appeared  in  front  of  thom  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  boat.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  The 
mouster  was  round  in  shape  aud  emitted  a  dark  fluid  which 
hud  a  very  powerful  and  noxious  odour.'*''  Tbe  three  men 
fled  in  dismay,  not  ho  much  iudeud  for  fear,  they  say,  but 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  smell.  However  that  may  have 
been  they  were  so  scared  that  the  next  morning  all  three 
refused  to  get  up  and  eat ;  they  were  lyiug  in  their  beds 
pale  and  trembling. 

Such  a  dreadful  thing  having  happened  it  was  utterly 
hopeless  to  tbink  of  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  lecturing 
that  day.  The  cbief  himself  told  me  that  he  was  holding  a 
grand  consultation  with  his  men  that  very  day  at  noon  to 
consider  the  matter.  Prayers  would  have  to  be  said,  the 
mystery  solved,  inao  made,  libations  of  wine  drunk,  the 
good  god  of  the   sea  worshipped  and  asked  to  drive  the 


•  The  men  say  it  was  a  devil ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  from 
the  description  that  it  was  really  a  ••  devil-fish." 
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demon  awuy,  aud  a  certain  very  particular  ceremony  per- 
formed in  order  to  make  it  safe  to  proceed  with  the  fishing. 
I  had  seen  this  kind  of  thiug  before  and  knew  what  such 
a  ceremony  meant.  It  meant  a  beastly  drinkiug  carouse ;  I 
therefore  packed  up  my  traps  and  left. 


When  speaking  above  of  the  bear  hunter  and  his  sacri- 
fice I  was  remitted  of  a  new  discovery  I  have  made  with 
refereijce  to  the  poison  used  in  killing  bears  and  deer,  and. 
I  take  opportunity  of  trausmitting  the  matter  to  the  society.. 

9.— SURUGU. 

(Poison). 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  poison  the  Ainu  use  on 
their  arrows  when  buuting  bears  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  the  pouuded  roots  of  the  aconite  or  monkshood.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  some  hunters  mix  smashed  spiders  and 
sometimes  tobacco  aud  capsicum  juice  with  it  to  render  it 
as  tbey  suppose  more  quick  and  sure  in  its  operation.  But 
now  I  find  that  monksboud,  smashed  spiders,  tobacco  and 
capsicum  juice  are  not  the  only  ingredients  used  in  making 
np  this  poison.  The  poisonous  part  of  the  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit  or  arisoema  *  is  also  used.  This  is  extracted  from  the 
bulb  with  a  knife  and  pounded  into  paste.  Before  being 
mixed  with  the  aconite  it  is  tested  by  placing  a  small  portion 
at  the  base  of  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
the  left  hand.  If  kept  there  for  a  short  time,  say  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  a   tingling  and  burning  sensation  will  be 


*  See  Transactions  of  this  Society,  Vol.  XXI,  page  283,  No.  128. 
Rau-rau, 
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experieDoed.  The  strength  of  this  poison  is  measured  and 
known  by  the  degree  of  paiu  thas  given.  I  kept  a  little  of 
it  between  my  fingers  one  day  for  ten  minutes  to  test  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  and  I  felt  quite  a  tingling  sensation 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  !  Why  the  test  should  be  applied 
to  the  left  hand  rather  tliau  the  right  I  was  unable  to  find 
out. 

The  Ainu  are  particularly  careful  not  to  allow  the 
arlsoema  to  touch  their  lips  or  tongue,  for  should  they  do  so 
all  the  skiu  will  quickly  peal  ofi*  and  cause  no  end  of  pain 
and  trouble.  To  test  wliether  this  were  true  or  not  I  one 
day  procured  some  of  the  root  of  this  plant  and  chewed  a 
small  portion  for  a  few  moments.  At  first  I  felt  nothing, 
but  I  very  soon  had  cause  to  be  sorry  for  the  trouble  of 
doiug  so.  I  shall  never  forget  the  painfully  barniug  and 
pricking  sensation  I  experienced  for  half  an  hour  or  so  after. 
I  should  imagine  this  must  be  a  very  cruel  and  painful  kind 
of  poison. 

But  tbis  is  not  all.  The  Ainu  think  they  have  dis- 
covered an  insect  even  more  deadly  poisonous  than  the 
spider  is  supposed  to  be.  They  call  it  worunhe.  It  is  the 
water-bug  or  water-scorpion.  Both  the  Notonectidoe  and 
Kepidoe  families  of  these  Heteropterous  insects  are  supposed 
by  them  to  be  poisonous,  though  the  former  are  considered 
to  be  more  deadly  than  the  latter  and  are  therefore  used  in 
preference. 

On  my  first  visiting  the  Ainu,  now  eighteen  years  ago, 
the  people  always  examined  the  water  when  I  asked  them 
for  a  drink  from  any  rivulet  or  stream  while  travelling 
through  the  forests.  They  would  never  allow  me  to  drink 
water  taken  from  a  running  stream  unless  they  had  first 
ivell  examined  it.  This  was  to  see  that  there  were  none  of 
the  insects  above  refered  to  in  it,  for  the  Ainu  are  very 
much  afraid  of  their  being  swallowed.  A  certain  and  very 
painful  death  they  say  is  the  penalty  a  person  must  pay 
fihould  he  swallow  one. 
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Both  the  Aconite  and  Arisoema,  the  aconite  mostly, 
are  known  to  have  been  Hdmiuistered  in  food  with  the 
inteution  of  murder.  Yet,  it  is  very  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  remark  that  some  Ainu  mix  the  leaves  of  the 
aconite  with  their  tobacco  and  smoke  it.  They  also  bake 
the  bulb  of  arissBma  and  eat  it  as  food,  the  poisonous  part 
being  carefully  extracted  and  thrown  away.* 


10.— CHIKAPPO-CHIKOMESUP. 

{Little  carved  birds). 

In  the  event  of  a  village  being  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
disease  of  any  kind,  but  more  certainly  and  particularly  if 
the  disease  be  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  iiature,  the  Ainu 
of  the  villages  immediately  surrounding  the  infected  one  will 
proceed  to  get  sticks  of  elder  or  cladrastis,  about  four  feet 
in  length,  and  make  them  into  a  kind  of  charm  or  fetch. 
These  sticks  are  named  rhikappo-ckikomesupf  i.e.  **  little 
carved  birds,"  by  some  ;  and  Buiahitu  inaOf  i.e.  '*  great ''^ 
or  '*  thick  war-club  i)iao  "  by  others.  As  Foon  as  made, 
which  is  done  with  scrupulous  care,  they  are  set  up  with 
grave  reverence  and  due  ceremony  by  the  chiefs  and  elders 
of  the  people,  and  if  possible  and  of  course,  with  plenty  of 
sake  drinking,  at  the  end  of  the  village  nearest  the  one 
attacked.  After  being  properly  established  in  their  places 
they  are  devoutly  worshipped  and  called  upon  to  defend  the 
people  by  keeping  the  malady  from  their  midst.  I  need 
hardly  remark  that  these  fetiches  are  looked  upon  as  most 


•  A  description  of  some  Arrow-poison  examined  by  Dr.  S. 
£ldridge  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  IV.  page  78  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  society. 
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powerful  charms,  and  tliat  tbe  people  have  very  great  faith 
in  tliem,  for  the  Aina  is  nothing  if  not  sincere  and  devoat 
in  his  belief  and  trnstfal  iu  his  worship.  Indeed  so  highly 
do  they  think  of  and  reverence  these  "  little  carved  birds," 
And  so  great  is  their  faith  in  them,  that  they  have  given 
them  the  special  name  of  Kotan  kikkara  inaoy  i.e.  "  the  inao 
who  are  the  defenders  of  the  village." 

It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  accompanying  illustrations  that 
the  sticks  are  shaved  downwards,  the  shavings  being  left 
attached  and  standing  upright,  while  a  slit  is  made  in  the 


Chi/cappo  chikomesup. 


top.  Tbe  reason  for  this  slit  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  known  that  the  inao  are  intended  to  represent  the 
horned  or  great  owl.  These  birds,  it  is  supposed,  are 
able  to  prevent  harm  from  coming  to  the  individuals  of 
■any  village  where  their  images  or  fetiches  are  set  up. 
Moreover,  the  living  birds  are  also  supposed  to  very  con- 
siderately give  wprniug  by  a  hoot  of  any  approaching 
evil. 

The  shavings  left  ou  the  sides  of  the  sticks  are  intended 
to  represent  feathers  or  wings  (the  latter  being  much  more 
probable  in  this  case  than  the  former)  and  the  split  top  tbe 
bird's  mouth.     I  have  a  few  times  seen  portions  of  food  and 
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herbs  placed  in  the  month  to  render  the  fetich  more  potent 
and  certain  in  its  operations  and  more  obnoxioas  to  the 
disease.  Not  only  so,  bat  I  Lave  often  seen  small  ones  so 
extensively  used  as  to  be  nailed  on  the  window  frames  and 
door  posts  of  nearly  every  Ainu  hnt  in  a  village,  the  special 
purpose  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  keeping  out  of 
sickness.  The  smaller  ones  however  are  not  worshipped, 
and  the  only  difference  I  can  discover  between  the  raisan 
d'Hre  of  these  and  that  of  the  horse  shoes  one  may  some- 
times see  nailed  to  doors,  gates  and  posts  in  country  places 
in  England,  is  that  the  former  are  intended  to  keep  mis- 
fortune nnd  ill-luck  out  and  the  latter  to  bring  fortune  and 
prosperity  in. 

The  particular  number  of  shavings  to  be  left  on  the 
sticks  is  left  to  the  religions  taste  and  theological  ideas  of 
the  individual.  Some  have  six  left  on  them,  for  six  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  sacred  number,  and  are  there- 
fore call  iwan  rapushbeinao,  i.e.  "  six  winged  inao  ;"  others 
have  seven  and  are  called  aratcan  rapushbe  inao,  i.e.  "  seven 
winged  inao,**  for  by  some  seven  appears  to  be  thought  the 
sacred  number  and  others  again  have  as  many  as  twelve, 
(which  is  the  sacred  number  six  doubled),  left  on  them  and 
are  called  tup  ihashinia  wan  rapushbe  inao,  i.e.  "  twelve 
winged  inao.** 

ThiTu  is  one  thing  here  which  may  he  a  little  mystical 
and  confusing  to  anyone  not  initiated  into  Ainu  theological 
and  mythologicHl  notions.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
supposed  wings  of  the  owl  are  left  standing  up  and  therefore 
pointing  forward  rather  than  backward  as  one  would 
nHtunilly  expect  in  the  fetich  of  a  bird.  But  to  the  Ainu  it 
wonld  be  most  unnatural  to  have  the  wings,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  right  way  on.  For  the  fetich  is  angry 
because  death  is  abroad.  The  demon  of  disease  is  near  at 
hand  and  there  are  mourners  among  people.  Everything  is 
the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  Disease  and  death  are 
not  natural,  but   they  are  the  spiteful  works  of  malignant 
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demons.  Thus,  as  when  following  a  corpse  to  the  grave 
the  moarners  wear  their  coats  inside  oat  and  apside  down^ 
and  as  when  they  return  fi'om  a  faneral  their  clothes 
are  bang  oat  in  the  air,  also  tamed  inside  oat  and  apside 
down,  so  do  the  men  make  the  wings  of  the  owl  fetich  the 
reverse  of  their  nataral  way  of  growing. 

The  elder  tree  itself,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  osA- 
para-nit  i.e.  **  tree  with  a  broad  heart  "  (see  appendix  I)» 
oat  of  which  these  fetiches  are  made,  is  sometimes  called 
Kashkamui-yewen  chikuni,  i.e.  ''  the  misfortaue  giving  '*  or 
'*  unlucky  tree."  Why  this  is  so  uo  one  now  appears 
to  know.  Posts  of  this  wood  are  iu  some  places  used  to 
mark  the  graves  of  children,  for  the  elder  being  brittle  is 
thought  to  be  a  fitting  symbol  of  a  frail  and  snapped  off,  or 
shortened  life.  The  stronger  branches  are  used  to  carry 
the  mat  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  children  are  borne  to 
the  grave.  These  are  also  left  at  the  place  of  burial,  and 
generally  on  the  grave  itself.  The  cladrastis  appears  to  be 
used  because  it  is  believed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  drive 
away.  Iu  fact,  should  the  disease  approach  too  near  it, 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  it  would  be  poisoned  to 
death. 

The  food  and  herbs  I  have  seen  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Chikappo-chikomemp  consisted  of,  in  one  case,  highly 
putrified  fish  mixed  with  brimstone,  the  odour  of  which  was 
nearly  enough  to  kill  anyone,  and  in  the  other  of  ikema^  i.e. 
Cynanchiim  Caudatum.  The  smell  of  these  things  is  so 
powerful,  and  diseases  of  every  kind  have  such  a  strong 
dittlike  to  them,  that  they  will  not,  unless  the  people  of  a 
village  are  especially  great  sinners  or  the  demons  of  disease 
extraordinarily  spiteful  and  wicked,  bring  their  noses  near 
them  ;  nay,  indeed,  they  will  flee  away  post  haste  to  a 
more  pure  and  congenial  atmosphere.  The  brimstone  is 
thought  to  have  the  power  of  suffocating  disease,  and 
I  suppose  some  of  our  own  physicians   think  so  also.    I 
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find  that  the  nse  of  oarbolio  acid  and  lime  in  my  own  house 
as  disiufectants  has  been  looked  npon  in  the  very  same 
light  by  the  Ainu  as  the  use  among  themselves  of  their  own 
orthodox  materials  when  taking  their  pathologioal  and 
hygienic  precautions.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  if  I  was 
to  make  a  fetich  like  the  Ainu  and  stick  a  piece  of  prime 
Gorgouzola  or  Gruydre  cheese  in  its  mouth,  especially  if 
the  parent  cheese  (for  cheeses  do  become  parents  sometimes) 
from  which  the  piece  was  taken  be  a  good  one,  the  Ainu 
would  cousider  it  to  be  a  fairly  potent  precaution  and  well 
able  to  slay  a  demon.  Why  should  they  not  ?  The  smell, 
which  is  certainly  the  chief  thing,  is  there  1 

What  are  called  by  us  the  living  germs  and  bacteria  of 
disease  are  by  the  Ainu  called  demons.  From  this  fact  it 
might  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  is  verv  little 
difference  between  them  and  us  in  our  conceptions  as  to  what 
disease  really  is.  We  speak  of  the  living  germs  of  disease 
awaiting  favourable  opportunities  and  conditions  in  which 
to  attack  persons,  and  the  Ainu  speak  of  the  living  demons 
of  disease  under  the  very  same  terms.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  difference  between  them  and  us  is  real 
and  vital.  With  ud  indeed  the  germ  is,  as  I  suppose,  the 
disease  itself  in  embryo,  but  with  the  Ainu  the  demon  is  not 
the  disease  itself  but  the  direct  cause  and  parent  thereof. 
The  difference  in  thought  therefore  between  us  and  them  is 
as  great  as  that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect.  With  the 
Ainu  this  living  germ,  cause,  or  demon,  has  an  essential, 
spiritual  and  personal  existence  and  is  able  to  think,  will 
and  act,  while  with  us  the  living  germ  is  simply  an 
adventitious,  blind,  irrational  force  whose  life  is  more 
vegetable  than  animal  and  in  no  way  spiritual.  By  mere 
casual  expression  the  two  may  appear  identical  but  in 
essence  and  thought  they  are  the  very  antipodes  of  one 
another. 

In   passing   I   take   the   opportunity   here   offered   of 
publicly  making  an  apology  and  correction.     I   have  often 
Vol.  xxiv.— 5 
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get  no  other  explanation,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  ase  of 
birds'  skulls  iu  divination  as  mentioned  later  under  number 
seventeen. 

I  otice  had  the  misfortune  to  catch  an  owl  in  the  day- 
time and  so  unwittingly  went  through  the  ordeal  of  having 
one  of  these  birds  before  me.  It  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
nearly  closed  and  at  an  Ainu  by  my  side  with  them  wide 
open.  The  word  was  whispered  among  the  people  Nishpa 
eahpa,  i.e.  *'  the  master  is  ignored."  I  then  and  there  went 
down  in  the  Ainu  estimation  about  99  per  cent.  But  the 
man  who  was  stared  at  by  the  owl  I  He  was  lord  of  all  he 
surveyed  for  a  time ;  for  had  not  the  owl  '*  searched  him 
out  "  and  shuwu  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  the  best  of  the 
two  ?  Surely  so.  Even  this  very  day,  while  penning  these 
words,  my  man-servant  proudly  informs  me  that  owls 
always  look  at  him  with  eyes  wide  open  1  He  leaves  me  to 
draw  the  inference. 

It  is  considered  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  an 
owl  to  pass  in  front  of  or  immediately  over  a  person.  Hi- 
fortune  or  dangei  is  certain  to  be  neai  at  hand  in  sach  a 
case,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  impending  evil  is  to 
expectorate  as  much  and  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  time. 
By  so  doing  the  demon  of  evil  forshadowed  by  the  owl 
m%y  it  is  thought,  be  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  instead 
of  being  swallowed.  But  woe  betide  the  man  who  should 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  see  au  owl  or  even  night  b^wk 
cros;^  the  moou's  face  !  In  sueu  a  case  the  impending  evil 
is  very  serious  aud  great  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  it 
or  its  demon  is  to  ch:i uge  one's  name  so  that  when  he 
comes  tor  a  certain  individual  named  so  and  so,  and  who 
saw  tbo  owl  cross  the  moon,  he  m^^v  not  be  ^la  to 
fiud  biui  ! 

The  lerms  Rui'<ihUii.  i.e.  '*  great  war-clab  imio/'  and 
kvtan  Vt.vvttr»«  inao.  i.e.  *^  the  inau  wbo  is  the  defifnder  of 
the  v:IlLij:e/*  by  which  these  Ch  k.tpa'-^:*iikutHtsup^  La. 
'^  little  v.nirved  birds  *  are  eailedt  reter  to  tae  mudie  of  actum 
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in  this  great  daalistio  warfare.  Undonbtedly  war-clabs  are 
not  made  to  play  with  or  simply  to  look  at.  They  were 
need  to  kill  with.  Just  so  then  the  war-clab  is  symbolical 
of  killiog  by  knoc&iag  on  the  head,  and  this  is  what  the  owl 
fetich  is  supposed  to  do  to  the  demon  of  disease.  He  is 
stationary,  and  stands  on  the  defensive.  He  does  not 
strike  unless  the  euemy  approaches  him  or  those  he  defends. 
The  aggressor  is  the  demon  of  disease  in  question.  His 
motto  appears  to  be  **  Live  and  let  live,'*  but ''  if  you  won't 
let  live  then  look  out  for  I  am  prepared  for  either." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  I  have  several  times 
spoken  of  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  At  the  same 
time  1  have  shown  how  that  he  is  used  as  a  defeuce  against 
evil.  The  two  ideas  do  not  appear  to  coiucide,  like  very 
many  other  Aiuu  ideas,  indeed.  But  to  understand  the 
Ainu  it  seems  to  me  that  one  must  look  at  everything  the 
wrong  Me  on  and  upside  down.  The  owl  is  and  is  not  a 
bird  of  ill-omen.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  ill-omen  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  actual  precursor  or  cause  of  evil,  he  only 
appears  in  order  that  he  may  hoot  and  otherwise  let  people ' 
know  that  evil  is  abroad  and  warn  them  to  take  proper 
precautions.  He  is  not  himself  the  evil  but  the  spier  out 
and  notifler  of  evil ;  he  is  not  the  euemy  but  the  friend  of 
man.  He  is  in  fact  sent  by  the  gods  in  order  to  help  men 
in  their  continual  fight  against  disease  and  other  calamities. 
How  he  does  this  has  here  been  set  forth. 


11.— CHIUKOPOYE-RERA. 

(  Whirlwind,) 

I  was  well  aware  that  storms  of  wind  are  looked  upon 
by  the  Ainu  as  expressions  of  demoniacal  fury,  but  had 
no  suspicion  that  those  little  and  welcome  whirl-winds  one 
so  often  meets  with  at  play  among  the  trees  of  the  forest 
in  the  summer  mouths  are  supposed  to  each  contain  an 
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evil  spirit,  M\d  which  during  hot  weather  oDe  rather  looks 
upon  as  angels  for  good.  Bat  such  I  find  is  the  Aina  idea. 
Beally,  in  the  Ainu  world,  one  finds  spirits  good  or  bad 
everywhere  and  they  cannot  be  avoided.  They  are  altoge- 
ther ubiquitous.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  among  the  Ainu 
that  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
in  the  whirl- wind  among  the  rest.  When  one  is  seen  to 
be  approaching  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  hide  behind  a 
tree  or  bush  till  it  has  safely  passed  by.  And,  while  in 
hiding,  one  should  expectorate  profusely  as  in  the  case 
above  spoken  of. 


12.— HUP. 

(BoiU.) 


It  is  doubtless  well  to  look  ou  the  bright  side  of 
things,  and  somewhat  of  a  comfort  to  find  that  even  the 
most  vextttions  complaints  of  the  body  often  point  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  to  a  future  good.  On  a  certain 
occasion  I  was  very  much  afflicted  with  boils  and  quite 
unable  to  get  about.  An  Ainu  friend  hearing  of  my  plight 
kindl}'  came  to  see  and  sympathize  with  me.  After 
making  many  very  kind  inquires,  and  just  before  leaving, 
he  said  : — '^  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  about  your  boils, 
for  when  persons  have  boils  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  a  good  one  for  the  garden  crops  ;  my 
master  must  therefore  bear  his  trouble  with  joy  and  forti- 
tude." I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  passing  this  consola- 
tion on  to  all  friends  sufiTering  from  boils.  It  is  not  known 
by  the  Ainu  whether  boils  are  produced  by  gods  or 
demons  ;  each  man  may  settle  this  question  for  himself. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention 
is  suggested  by  the  word  shotki  chupu,  i.e.  '*  to  fold  the 
bed  up,"  which  word  carries  us  directly  to  the  matter  of 
Parturition. 
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PARTURITION. 

1. — PLAGE    OF   DELIYBRT. 

Before  a  child  is  born  the  consideration  of  the  exact 
spot  iu  which  delivery  shall  take  place  is  a  matter  which 
very  naturally  occupies  the  mother's  mind,  for  it  must  on 
no  aceouut  take  place  on  the  framework  which  answers 
for  the  bed  of  the  parents.  Hence  we  fiud  that  some  of 
the  children  are  born  in  the  hut,  some  in  the  porch  or 
anti-chamber,  and  others  again  a  little  way  ofif  in  the  bash 
or  forest.  When  it  is  decided  that  delivery  shall  take  place 
in  a  hut,  the  bedstead  is  lengthened  from  the  foot  for  the 
occasion  by  having  a  rough  framework  added  to  it.  The 
child  must  be  born  upon  this  structure.  When,  however, 
it  is  to  take  place  in  the  porch  or  forest  410  preparations 
are  made  beyoud  spreading  a  mat  for  the  mother  to  sit 
and  lie  upon.  The  child  is  delivered  while  the  mother  is 
iu  a  squatting  position.  There  appears  to  be  no  super- 
stition connected  with  this  question  of  locality,  but  the 
place  is  chosen  simply  for  convenience  sake  or  out  of 
caprice. 


2. TREATMENT    AFTER    DELIVERY. 

(a.)  The  Child. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  it  is  taken  away  by  one 
or  two  of  the  midwives  and  in  some  cases  washed  in  cold — 
but  very  much  more  often  in  lukewarm- water,  after  which 
it  is  laid  in  a  cloth  and  tenderly  wrapped  up.  Should, 
however,  the  child  be  still-born,  one  of  the  women  goes 
and  secretly  buries  it  at  once.     If  the  child  does  not  show 
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sigus  of  life  by  sqaalling  immediately  after  it  has  been 
broQgbt  into  the  world  it  is  carefully  placed  in  a 
wooden  winnow  and  gently  rolled  from  side  to  side 
till  it  does. 

(6.)  The  MotJier. 

While  some  of  the  women  present  (no  men  are  allowed 
about  the  place  at  such  times)  are  thus  busily  engaged  in 
looking  after  the  child,  others  are  attending  to  the  mother. 
One  woman  makes  it  her  business  to  place  her  hand  over 
the  mother's  eyes  to  keep  them  closed,  for  unless  very 
strong  she  is  not  allowed  to  see  her  child  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  it  has  been  brought  forth.  She  is  urged  to  rest 
as  quietly  as  possible,  bother  about  nothiug,  and  be 
at  peace. 

Another  woman  proceeds  to  give  the  mother  a  warm 
potion  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bark.  The  bark 
most  nniversally  used  is  the  Alder  (^.ilnm  japonica,  MigJ) 
and  the  decoction  thus  made  is  called  Ichuptaaar^p^  i.e. 
"worn!)  soother.**  Some  of  the  women,  however,  use  for 
this  purpose  the  bark  of  the  Elder  tree  (Sambucus  racemosa^ 
vaVy  pubescena)  instead,  and  others  both,  though  the  former 
appears  to  be  most  highly  thought  of.  And  in  some 
cases  a  decoction  of  Daphni-phylum  is  given  (see 
appendix  2.) 

Then  again,  another  woman  hastens  to  do  all  she  can 
to  ease  the  after  pains.  For  this  end  she  washes  the 
abdomen  with  cold  water,  rubs  the  sides  gently  with  the 
hand,  and  applies  a  large  poultice  made  by  steeping  the 
bark  of  the  elder  tree  in  hot  water.  This,  it  is  said,  has 
the  effect  of  easing  the  pain,  reducing  all  swellings,  and 
contracting  the  womb. 

(c).  After  child-birth  the  mother  is  fed  on  thin  gruel, 
made  of  millet  or  rice,  for  two  days,  and  during  that  time 
is  positively  not  allowed  to  take  anything  else  whatever, 
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not  even  water.  After  the  second  day  she  may  eat  pretty 
well  whatever  is  going  at  the  time.  For  six  days  it  is 
considered  best  for  her  to  stay  apon  the  bed  or  by  the  fire 
aide ;  bat  on  the  seventh  she  must  get  up  aud  go  to  fetch 
a  little  water,  however  little  will  do,  from  the  river  or 
spring,  and  bring  it  into  the  hoase  and  use  it  exclusively 
for  cooking  purposes.  After  this  she  must  work  as  she  is 
able,  for  in  theory  she  is  strong  again. 


8. HARD    LABOUR. 

(a).  Ainu  women  know  of  but  one  rensou  why  labour 
should  be  hard  in  child-birth,  and  that  is  punishment  for 
some  misdemeanour,  such  as  theft  or  deception.  This  idea 
is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by  suspicious  women  as  a 
means  by  which  to  extract  confessions.  They  state  that 
in  the  event  of  confession  all  will  go  easily  and  well  !  But 
in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  to  confess,  and  in  others 
confession  does  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Other  means 
are  therefore  employed.  One  means  adopted  is  what  is 
called  aiai  herasa^  i.e.  **  sending  the  baby  down."  This 
consists  in  gently  stroking  the  sides  and  stomach  of  the 
mother  downwards,  at  the  same  time  slightly  pressing  the 
hand  against  the  body.  If  this  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
three  or  four  women  dance  the  patient  up  and  down  on 
her  feet !  It  is  said  by  some  Japanese  that  in  many  hard 
cases  the  women  are  beaten,  and  that  this  has  the  effect 
of  causing  them  to  produce  the  children.  But  the  Ainn 
women  flatly  deny  this,  and  I  for  one  cannot  believe  it. 
I  once  saw  a  woman  danced  up  aud  down,  and  another 
even  walked  about  between  two  other  women  but  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  more  cruelly  severe 
exercised. 
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{b).  In  eases  of  hard  labour,  such  as  tbese  eaused» 
for  example,  by  the  **  breeoh  *'  and  **  shonlder  presently 
iioD,"  the  women  use  a  kind  of  muoilaginoas  BabstgDoe 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  inuer  bark  of  the 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  (See  appendix  8).  This  is  applied 
directly  to  the  womb  itself.  In  the  former  case  it  im 
said  to  dilate  or  enlarge  the  passage,  and  in  the  latter 
to  cause  the  child  to  right  itself.  No  men  are  ever 
present  at  a  birth  and  no  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed. 


4. — THE    HUSBAND   AT    PARTURmON    IIME. 

As  soon  as  there  are  unmistable  signs  that  a  child  is 
about  to  be  born,  the  husband  of  the  patient  is  called  upon 
to  leave  the  house  and  go  and  stay  with  some  friend* 
When  tuere  he  has  to  be  very  quiet  as  though  forsooth  he 
was  ill,  for  six  days.  He  must  stay  in  the  hut  all  the 
time  and  rest  by  the  fire-side.  This  performance  is  called 
Yainunukey  and  that  means  simply — '*  comforting  *'  or 
'*  resting  one*s  self  quietly."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
life  or  *'  virtue  "  is  going  out  of  the  man  into  his  offspring* 
During  those  six  days  he  must  drink  no  wine  nor  make 
inao  nor  o£fer  prayer.  This  is  said  to  be  out  of  special 
honour  and  reverence  to  the  gods. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  husband  is 
said  to  shotki  cliupu,  i.e^  **  fold  up  his  bed."  Ou  this  day 
he  returns  to  his  own  house,  and  he  may  now  eat,  drinks 
worship  and  be  merry.  Still  for  another  six  days  he  must 
abide  at  home  by  himself  quietly.  He  must  not  ikutasa^ 
i.e.  "  have  his  friends  in  for  a  drunken  carouse "  nor 
hauiarey  i.e.  **  go  fishing  or  hunting."  But  when  the  six 
days  are  over  he  may  do  as  he  likes. 
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Note  : — The  following  leotare  bearing  on  this  sabjeei 
and  other  connected  with  it,  may,  it  is  thought 
be  worth  while  preserving  whole  in  a  permanent  form 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  and  is  here  pre- 
sented  as  a  note  explanatory  of  much  of  the  fore-^ 
going  matter. 


A    LECTURE    ON    THE    AINU. 


By  the  Rev.  John  Batchelob. 


Delivered    (in   Japanese)    in    the    Sapporo    Tempebangb. 

Club:  May  10th,  1894. 


introduction. 

In  the  individual  life  of  the  members  of  every  tribe- 
and  race  of  men   under   the   sun,    there   are    three   most 
serioas  and  important  events  which  beyond  all  others  are 
of  the  utmost  moment.      They  are  important,  indeed,  not- 
only    because    tbey    affect    the    private    individual  in    his 
own    person,    but    also    because    they    touch    society     at 
large,  and  because  around  tbem  centre    some  mighty  and 
far-reaching  issue.      The   first   and    last    of   these    events- 
it  is  not  in  one's  own  power  to    help  ;    but    the    second* 
many    can   and    do    avoid ;    the    first   and    second    again 
are    in     the     power    of    men,    but     the     third     beyond 
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I.— BIRTH. 

{a    custom    connected    with    BIBTH    illustrative   of    AINU 
IDEAS   AS   TO   WHENCE   HUMAN   LIFE   COMES). 

As  soon  as  there  are  anmistakable  signs  that  a  child 
is  abont  to  be  bom,  tbe  husband  of  the  patient  is  oallad 
upon  to  leave  the  hoase  and  go  to  stay  at  some  friend's. 
When  there  he  has  to  be  very  quiet,  as  though  forsooth 
he  was  ill,  for  six  days.  He  must  stay  in  tbe  but  all  the 
time  and  rest  by  the  fire-side.  This  performance  is  called 
yainunuket  and  that '  signifies  simply,  "  comforting "  or 
**  blessing  "  or  **  resting  one's  self  quietly." 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  seventh  day  he  is  said  to 
shotki  chujm,  i.e.  **  fold  up  his  bed."  On  this  day  he 
returns  to  his  own  hut.  But  eveu  here  he  mnst  abide 
qnietly  at  home  for  another  six  days.  For  the  first  six 
days  he  must  not  drink  wiue,  or  worship  the  gods.  This 
is  said  to  be  out  of  special  reverence  to  the  supreme 
powers.  During  the  last  six  days  he  mnst  not  ikutctsa^  i.e. 
**  have  his  frieuds  in  for  a  drunken  carouse ;"  nor  mnst 
he  hainare^  i.e.  ''  go  fishing  or  hunting,"  though  he  may 
eat,  drink,  worship,  make  inao  and  be  merry  quietly  by 
himself  as  he  pleases. 

After  the  child  has  been  bom  the  mother  is  fed  on 
thin  gruel,  made  of  millet,  for  two  days,  and  during  that 
time  is  positively  allowed  to  take  nothing  else  whatever, 
not  even  water.  After  the  second  day  she  may  eat  pretty 
well  whatever  is  going  at  the  time.  For  six  days  it  is 
considered  best  for  her  to  stay  upon  the  bed  or  by  the 
fireside ;  but  on  the  seventh  she  mnst  get  up  and  go  to 
fetch  a  little  water,  however  little  will  do,  &om  the  river 
or  spring,  and  bring  it  into  the  house  and  use  it  exclusively 
for  cooking  purposes.  After  this  she  must  work  as  she 
is  able,  for  in  theory  she  is  strong  again. 

This  custom  of  drawing  water  on  the  seventh  day, 
whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  does  not  now  appear 
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to  have  auy  speeial  significance  or  purpose  beyond  that  of 
showing  to  society  in  general  that  the  mother  is  now  safely 
and  happily  over  her  troublci  and  has  again  resamed  her 
honsebold  duties.  However,  it  may  in  ancient  time  have 
found  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  purification,  and  if  so  may 
be  connected  with  religion  like  the  purifications  of  the 
Jews,  Indians,  and  Persians.  Purification  in  a  Biblical 
sense  was  an  act  through  which  an  individual  because  fit 
to  approach  the  Deity,  or  mix  freely  in  the  community  in 
oases  where  a  certain  bodily  or  other  disability  had  kept 
him  or  her  out  of  the  pale  of  the  latter.  Child-birth 
r^ideved  a  woman  unclean,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
approach  God  in  His  temple  nor  tuke  part  in  public 
religious  exercises  until  she  had  been  purified.  It  is  just 
in  this  way  that  Ainu  womeu  are  treated  after  they  have 
bad  a  baby.  After  parturition  they  may  not  properly  mix 
in  the  village  community  until  they  have  drawn  water ; 
and  water  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  attached  to  certain 
kinds  of  purification  by  the  Jews,  Indians  and  Persians. 
As  water  is  a  cleaning  element  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fitting  symbol  of  purity. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  difficulty  lying  in  the 
way  of  accepting  this  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  drawing, 
water  after  child-birth,  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
used  for  cooking  purposes  and  not  for  cleaning  the  body. 
But  this  need  have  no  weight  with  us.  The  sign  of 
purification  (i.e.  the  water)  is  there.  The  water  is  drawn 
after  the  sixth  day  has  passed  (six  is  the  religious  or 
sacred  number).  It  is  not  drawn  with  an  ordinary  tub 
or  bucket,  but  with  a  fitting  and  deun  lacquer-ware  basin. 
Moreover,  though  the  woman  may  not  mix  in  the  commu- 
nity before  the  water  has  been  drawn,  she  may  after.  I 
must  frankly  warn  you,  however,  that  this  is  a  mere 
theory  of  my  own,  and  if  you  question  the  Ainu  them- 
selves you  will  find  that  beyond  giving  you  the  fact  of 
drawing  water  they  can  do  nothing  else  ;  they  know  nothing 
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of  the  origin  or  reason  of  the  castom.  The  circamsiauoeft 
accompauying  this  custom — sach  as  asing  not  an  ordinary 
bat  an  extraordinary  vessel  with  whioh  to  draw  the  water 
— its  connection  with  the  sacred  nnmber  six,  iuasmQch  aa 

• 

^t  takes  place  on  the  seventh  day — and  the  woman  being 
then  considered  well  and  free  to  mix  in  the  community — 
are  mutters  only  to  be  obtained  by  careful  observation  and 
kindly  questioning.  And  you  will  also  find  that  many  of 
the  old  customs  are  being  pushed  on  one  side  now  and 
Japanese  instituted  instead,  so  do  not  make  the  great 
mistake  of  studying  the  Ainu  immediately  on  the  frontiers 
and  fancy  you  may  get  the  true  article  there,  if  you  desire 
to  study  those  matters. 

Now,  the  special  fact  connected  with  child-birth  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  that  which  I 
mentioned  just  now  ;  viz.,  that  the  father  of  the  child  must 
rest  in  a  friend's  hut  and  take  great  care  of  himself  for  six 
days.  He  must  also  abstain  from  strong  drink  and  all 
religious  exercises.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked  does  he 
abstain  from  all  worship?  The  Ainu  answer  is,  out  of 
humbleness  of  heart  and  honour  to  the  deities.  Again  it 
is  asked,  '  how  can  it  be  an  honour  to  the  gods  to  let 
them  severely  alone  for  six  whole  days  ? '  To  this  ques- 
tion the  Ainu  finds  no  answer.  As  for  myself,  I  can  think 
of  only  ono  way  by  which  such  an  act  can  be  construed 
into  humility  and  honour  to  the  deities.  That  is,  by  the 
Ainu  looking  upon  himself  as  impure  in  the  eyes  of  his 
gods  on  these  occasions,  and  so  unfit  to  approach  them. 
It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  it  is  again  for  the  sacred 
six  days,  for  on  the  seventh  he  returns  to  his  own  home 
where  he  may  pray  and  make  his  inao,  I  believe  this 
may  possibly  be  the  true  idea  which  originally  caused  this 
custom  of  abstaining  from  worship,  though  there  is  another 
reason  to  be  found. 

It  would  be   very   interesting   to   endeavour  to  trace 
both  this  custom  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  mother  io 
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their  true  source,  and  so  couiiect  the  people  with  some 
other  races  ;  hat  that  is  heyopd  the  scope  of  this  lecture 
and  must  he  passed  over. 

No  douht  the  question  as  to   why   the  father  should 
rest  for  six  days  as  though  he  was  ill  and  suffering  has 
arisen  in  your  minds.      If  so,    it  is  the  very   question  I 
desired  to  he  asked,  for  the  idea  underlying  the  fact  and 
causing  the  custom  to  he  practised  is  a  curious  one  and 
partly  shows  what  the  Ainu  thiuk  as  to  the  origin  of  life 
in  their  off- spring.     The  people  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
hodily  life — or  animal  life — of  their  children   is,  in  great 
measure,   if  not  indeed   exclusively,    derived    from    their 
mother,  while  that  of  the  spirit  comes  from  their  father. 
The  hodily  life  is  imparted  by  the  mother  gradually  from 
the  time  of  conception  until  birth  take  place ;  the  spirit  life 
comes  by  degrees  from  the  father  in  some  mysterious  and 
secret  manuer  during  the  six  days  immediately  following 
birth  and  goes  on  growing  and  being  augmented  for  another 
six  days  after  he  has  returued  to  his  own  hut.     At  the  end 
of  the  last  six  days  the  child  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  unit 
in  itself,  but  while  the  spirit  is    being   derived    from   the^^^ 
father   it   is   not   yet   one;    therefore    unless    the    father 
is   very  quiet  and  careful  during    those    periods  of  time, 
the    life  of  his   offdpring  will  take  harm,  and  in  injuring 
his  child  he  will  himself  receive  harm  in  return.     By  this 
idea  then  we  account  for  the  curionfi  custom    \\\m  fathers 
have   of  resting   twice   six   days    at    the    birth    of    their      I 
children. 

But,  it  may  he  inquired,  what  happens  should  the 
father  be  far  away  in  the  mountains  ?  To  this  we  can 
only  reply  that  even  in  that  case  the  birth  is  never  put 
offl  It  takes  place  just  the  same.  But  how  does  the 
father's  spirit  get  to  the  child,  especially  if  he  is  far  away  ! 
There  is  no  difficulty  even  hero,  for  every  man  is  supposed 
to  have  his  own  private  genius  or  guardian  angel, 
called    Ituren-Kamuiy   who   attends    to    all    such    things 
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Nevertheless  it  is  best  for  the  father  to  be  at 
hand  if  possible ;  and  I  have  several  times  met  men 
returuiDg  home  from  huntiug  or  fishing  iu  order  to  be 
in  time. 

V^  From  what  has  now  been  said  we  may  see  how  very 
appropriate  the  old  name  for  the  Aiun  was,  for  it  very 
nicely  coincided  with  these  ideas.  That  name  was  Aioina- 
rak-guruy  and  that  meaus,  "  Men  having  the  essence  of 
Aioina,'*  It  is  indeed  trae  that  the  Aina  liave  plenty  of 
essence,  for  they  can  be  smelled  a  long  way  uff ;  bnt  the 
«8seuce  here  spoken  of  most  likely  refers  to  the 
derivation  of  the  spirit  or  sool  of  the  son  from  the 
father. 

After  having  been  among  a  namber  of  Ainu  in  com- 
pany with  an  American  gentleman  some  years  ago,  my 
friend  said  to  me  :  **  The  Aina  mast  have  pretty  big  sonls 
for  they  smell  strong  etioagh  !  "  He  was  referring  to  that 
•carious  idea  some  have  that  the  soul  is  jost  equivalent  to 
the  peculiar  individual  smell  or  scent  of  anything  and  is 
nothing  else.  I  have  heard  of  this  idea  here  iu  Sapporo ; 
whether  anyone  in  this  room  holds  it  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  hope  not.  Thus  the  peculiar  smell  of  a  bear  is  its 
£Oul,  that  of  a  dog  its  soul,  that  of  a  man  his  soul. 
According  to  these  ideas  I  suppose  the  American  skonk 
has  the  bigget>t  soul  of  ail.  And  if  this  be  irue  }our 
Yamato  dawashi  is  nothing  more  than  the  aggregated 
smell  of  the  nation  ! 

Thus  from  a  curious  custom  pievailiug  at  a  birth 
I  have  now  touched  apon  some  Ainu  ideas  as  to  whence 
life  comes.  As  to  what  the  Ainu  consider  life  to  be  in 
its  nature  and  essence,  and  to  whom  or  what  it 
is  to  be  ultimately  referred,  are  points  upon  whic\^ 
I  cannot  speak  this  evening.  I  will  therefore  pass  on- 
to my  second  point,  viz : — Customs  prevailing  at  and 
after  marriage  which  show  the  moral  and  social  status 
of  the  people. 
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n.— MARRIAGE. 

0U8T0MS   PREVAILINO    AT    AND    AFTEB    MARRIAOE   WHICH    SHOW 
THE    MOBAL   AND    SOCIAL    STATUS    OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  Aina  consider  marriage  to  be  a  social  aud  family 
arrangement  or  contract  which  affects  the  parties  imme- 
diately coucerned  more  than  anyone  else.  The  young 
people  need  not  marry  unless  they  choose.  They  may 
have  been  betrothed  in  childhood  by  their  parents,  but  tliey 
cainot  be  forced  to  marry  each  other.  Both  the  young  man 
aud  his  fiancee  have  a  final  say  in  the  matter.  However, 
until  the  Rge  of  maturity  the  bond  entered  into  by  the 
parents  is  held  sacred,  and  is  only  made  void  by  the  parties 
themselves  should  they  desire  to  bring  the  contract  to  an 
end.  This  appears  to  us  Western  people  as  a  most  sensible 
plan,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  joined  to  another 
for  good  or  ill  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  No  right-minded 
young  lady  in  Europe  or  America  would  be  joined  to  a 
man  unless  she  chose  to  do  so,  and  in  this  the  Ainu  are 
like  us.  However,  this  is  thin  ice,  and  I  will  get  off 
at  once. 

The  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  nothing  but  a  little 
feast  of  cakes  or  rice  and  wine,  at  which  the  mother  and 
bride  officiate.  The  bridegroom  has  a  few  heirlooms  given 
to  him  should  there  be  any,  and  the  bride  a  few  trinkets, 
as  beads  aud  ear-rings,  aud  sometimes  an  old  sword  guard 
to  wear  as  a  charm.  The  wife  never  takes  her  husband's 
name,  but  retains  her  old  one.  When  not  called  by  her 
own  maiden  name,  she  is  merely  called  so  and  so*s  wife  ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  her  husband  is  living.  Should 
he  die,  she  is  always  known  by  the  name  of  her  maiden- 
hood, or  called  so  and  so's  mother  should  she  have  a  son 
or  daughter.  The  social  position  therefore  of  the  woman 
before  marriage  is  looked  upon  as  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  man ;  but  after  marringe  she  becomes  subservient  to 
her   husband  and    may   neither   take    nor  use  his    name. 
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The  husband  is,  and  rightly  so  we  tbink,  the  head  of  the 
wife ;  but  this  principle  is  carried  too  far  when  the 
woman  is  not  considered  good  euough  to  take  her  husband's 
name  upon  her  hps.  In  tbis  matter,  therefore,  we  must 
regard  tbe  people  as  somewhat  low  in  their  social 
status. 

Voluntary  Sebvice  with  a  view  to  Mabbiaoe. 

Speaking  of  the  Eamtchatdales,  Dobell  wrote,'*'  <*  Should 
a  young  man  fall  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  he  is  not  riclf 
enough  to  obtain  her  by  any  other  means,  be  immediately 
enslaves  himself  to  her  father  as  a  servant  for  three,  tour, 
five  or  ten  years  according  to  agreement,  before  he  is 
permitted  to  marry  her.  When  the  term  agreed  on  ex- 
pires, he  is  allowed  to  live  with  the  father-in-law  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son."  This  well  known  custom  seems  to  be 
uoiversul  in  tbe  East  and  is,  I  believe,  known  to  every 
Asiatic  nation.  I  personally  knew  of  a  like  case  happening 
at  a  Japanese  village  called  Ono  near  Hakodate. 

The  custom  also  prevailed  in  old  times  among  the 
Aiuu,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some  rare  cases  are 
heard  of.  There  is,  however,  one  great  difference  among 
the  Aiuu,  for  not  only  the  young  meu  but  any  girl  also 
who  should  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  may  enslave 
herself  to  his  parents  as  a  price  for  their  sou.  The  young 
men  and  the  maidens  of  this  race  are  sensible  about  this 
matter  aud  are  not  iu  the  least  ashamed  for  it  to  be  known 
when  they  are  smitten  with  Cupid's  arrows. 

One  great  reasou  for  marriage  among  the  Ainu  is  the 
reproduction  of  children.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
among  all  Asiatic  races  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  very 
stroug  desire  to  perpetuate  the  family  name,  and  a  great 
dread    of  its   being  allowed   to  become  extinct.     In  many 


•  See  Dobell's  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  1.    Page  62. 
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oountries  the  lack  of  male  issae  was,  prior  to  the  intro- 
daction  of  Christianity,  oonsidered  fully  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  a  husband  in  divorcing  his  wife  ;  or  even  should 
there  be  female  issue,  men  frequently  added  another  wife 
to  their  families  in  tbe  hopes  of  thereby  obtaining  a  son. 
Concubinage  may  to  a  very  great  degree  have  arisen  from 
this  desire  for  male  issue.  What  was  at  the  foundation  of 
this  sentiment  I  do  not  here  intend  to  enquire,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  it  is  current  among  the  Ainu. 

Notwithstanding  thnt  the  Ainu  have  no  family  names 
to  perpetuate,  yet  it  is  very  curious,  but  considering  the 
conditions,  in  which  they  live  and  the  religious  and  super- 
stitious potions  prompting  many  of  their  actions,  eminently 
natural,  to  find  that  they,  both  men  and  women  alike,  are 
most  anxious  to  acquire  children.  The  men  wish  for  at 
least  one  boy  and  the  women  a  girl  or  two.  Lack  of  issue 
has  been  thf*  cause  of  much  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  and  of  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  to  the  poor 
women.  I  heard  of  one  man  who  had  divorced  at  least  six 
wives  because  they  bore  him  no  children,  and  he  has 
had  as  many  concubines  in  his  time.  He  himself  has 
at  last  adopted  a  son  and  his  present  wife  two 
daughters. 

I  alwayH  find  among  this  people  that  though  a  man's 
wives  live  in  separate  houses  they  are  very  seldom  on 
speaking  terms  with  one  another,  excepting  to  quarrel. 
The  system  does  not  work  well  among  the  Ainu,  whatever 
it  may  do  among  the  Mormonites.  In  proHOcutiug  my  work 
among  this  people  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  point 
out  the  immorahty  of  this  practice  to  them,  and  although 
they  agree  with  what  I  say  they  generally  wind  up  by 
informhig  me  that  it  is  an  old  Ainu  custom.  Of 
course  nothing  remains  to  be  said  after  so  strong  a 
reason. 

There  are  three  principle  reasons  why  the  meu  so 
much  desire  a  son.     The  first  is  that  he  may  act  as  family 
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priest  when  the  father  dies.  Secondly,  that  he  may 
inherit,  preserve,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  principal 
heirlooms  and  family  treasures  ;  poor  enough  these  seem 
to  us  truly,  yet  to  them  they  nre  precious  ;  and  tliirdly, 
that  he  may  act  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  take  the 
place  of  the  father  to  the  younger  members  thereof,  should 
there  be  any.  Not  only  so,  but  that  he  may  keep  the 
father  in  his  old  age. 

I  can  assign  but  two  reasons  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  women  wish  for  girls.  These  are  first,  that  they 
may  have  someone  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  house,  fetch 
water  and  wood,  and  work  ib  the  gardens.  And  secondly, 
that  they  may  have  someone  to  one  to  feed  them  in  their 
old  age.  The  principal  reason  for  desiriug  male  issue  is 
that  they  may  please  their  husbands  and  escape  the 
disHgreeable  consequent  on  not  having  a  sou. 

I  have  often  heard  traveller?  among  the  Ainu  remark 
that  many  of  the  children  are  like  Japanese  boys  and  girls. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  numbers  rf  half-breed  children  among  them  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  childless  women,  of  whom  I  know 
many,  very  often  adopt  Japanese  children.  It  may  appear 
contrary  to  expectation  that  Ainu  women  should  adopt 
Japanese  children  or  that  the  Japanese  should  care  to  allow 
their  babies  to  be  adopted  by  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
very  often  done.  I  know  of  four  womeu  who  adopted 
children  from  the  Japanese  in  the  year  1898  ;  I  know  of 
one  who  paid  50  sen  for  her  baby  two  years  of  age.  A 
very  few  days  ago  an  Ainu  woman  informed  me  that  she 
was  going  into  the  Japanese  town  to  adopt  a  child,  and 
in  the  evening  she  returned  and  told  me  that  she  would  not 
take  it  because  it  had  bad  eyes  and  that  she  was^  going  to 
inspect  another  she  had  heard  of  in  a  few  days  !  Incredible 
though  it  may  appear,  yet  the  Ainu  women  find  not  the 
least  difiicult  in  getting,  either  by  means  of  a  few  sen  or  as 
a  free  gift,  Japanese  children  from  their  parents  I 
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Divorce. 

Among  the  Aiua  release  from  the  matrimonial  bond 
was  very  easy  of  accomplishment  and  often  executed  on 
the  slightest  grounds  imaginable.  I  am  of  course  speaking 
of  the  remote  ages.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
find  that  divorce  was  consequently  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  them.  It  seems  indeed  that  the  members  of  this 
race  regarded  the  marriage  rite  as  very  little  more  than  a 
conventional  union  binding  for  so  long  a  time  only  as 
suited  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  spouses.  And,  it 
should  be  remarked,  it  was  just  as  easy  and  considered 
just  as  proper  for  a  woman  to  cast  o£f  her  husband  as  for 
a  man  to  divorce  bis  wife. 

Some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a  man  would  release 
himself  from  his  wife  were  as  follows  : — Want  of  love 
towards  her  or  of  her  towards  him  ;  incompatrtbility  of 
temper  ;  general  disrespect  on  the  wife's  part ;  idleness 
and  failure  to  keep  the  hut  supplied  with  fuel  and  vegetable 
food  ;  unfaithfulness  ;  lack  of  male  issue.  A  worn  in  might 
dissolve  her  connection  with  her  husband  for  the  reason 
of  adultery  ;  dislike  to  him  ;  idleness  ;  inability  to  keep  the 
larder  supplied  with  fish  and  animal  food. 

Divorce  might  take  place  by  the  simple  consent  of  the 
parties,  though  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  husband  would 
condescend  to  consult  with  his  wife  on  the  subject.  When 
a  man  divorced  his  wife  he  merely  made  her  a  present 
and  sent  her  back  to  her  parents  ;  and  when  a  woman 
wished  to  be  free  from  her  husband  she  simply  walked  off  and 
left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  In  cases  which  have  actually 
occurred  under  mv  own  eye  the  subject  was  made  more  of 
a  family  affair,  and  the  presents  were  sent  to  the  parents 
of  the  women  who  were  divorced,  and  were  not  given  ta 
the  women  themselves.  When  a  separation  took  place  the 
children,  if  any,  were  divided,  the  father  taking  the  son» 
and  the  mother  the  daughters.     I  have  also  heard  of  cases 
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where  the  father  has  in  anger  against  his  son-inlaw  sent 
and  fetched  his  daugbter  away,  thas  divorcing  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter  ! 

From  these  facts — namely,  the  great  ease  with  which 
divorce  was  accomplished,  the  women  being  looked  upon 
as  inferior  to  the  men,  and  the  recognition  of  concubinage 
as  a  lawful  thiug — we  must  place  the  Ainu  race  on  quite 
fi  lower  plnue  of  moral  and  social  status.  It  is  for  yoa 
to  raise  them. 


III.— DEATH  AND  BURIAL. 

Customs   connected   with   Death   and    Burial,    showing 

Ainu  Ideas  concerning  Kelioion  and  whither  the 

Spirit  or  Life  goes  after  it  leaves  the  Body. 

When  an  Ainu  dies,  the  body,  be  it  that  of  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  is  dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  all  of  which 
are  first  cut  or  torn  a  little,  and  laid  out  by  the  fire- side. 
Should  the  dead  person  be  a  man,  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  quiver,  his  pipe  and  tobacco-box,  a  long  and  short 
knife,  a  sword,  a  cup  and  tray  and  moustache  lifters,  and 
also  a  bundle  of  clothes,  are  placed  by  his  side.  All  of 
the  clothes  are  more  or  less  cut  or  torn  even  should  they 
be  new  garments,  and  every  one  of  the  other  things  is 
broken,  chipped,  or  bent.     All  are  buried  with  the  body. 

Should  the  corpse  be  that  of  a  woman,  some  needless 
and  thread,  8ome  native  and  Japanese  clothes  of  various 
colours  and  kinds,  a  set  of  weaving  implements,  spoons^ 
ladles  uud  cup,  and  her  triukets,  Buch  as  beads  and  ear- 
rings, are  pluced  by  her  side ;  also  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
also  all  cut  or  torn.  Children  also  have  a  cup,  a  spoon, 
some  clothes  and  trinkets  placed  by  them.  But  the  greitt 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  uU  these  things  are 
buried  with  the  corpse,  and  are  always  first  cut  or  other- 
wise injured. 
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^49.  Atripiex    vummularia,    Ldl,      Taiwan ;       Wilford. 

Pescadores;  A.  Hnnce. 
850.  Ati-iplex  arenaria^  nutt.     Pescadores ;  Tashiro.    ' 
^51.  Suaeda  nudiJJoraf   Moq.    Takow ;    Play  fair,  Henrj 

1,026. 
852.  Basella    imbra,    L,    Takow ;    Playfair.     8.    Cape ; 

Heury  846. 
868.  Phytolacca  acinosa^  Boxb.     Eelang  ;  Wilford. 

m 

654.  Polygonum  barbatum,  L,     Tamsai ;  Oldham. 

855.  Polygonum  fcufopyj'unif  L.     Caltivaied. 

856.  Polygonum  chinense,   L.    Yarioas  collectors.     Tam- 

sui ;  Morse  (Henry  No.  1,462).  Eagee,  Bankin- 
sing,  S.  Cape ;  Henry  299,  412,  628,  809. 

657.  Polygonum  hydropipeVf  L.     Bankinsing;  Henry  88. 

•868.  Polygonum  lanigerumj  i?.  Br,  Oldham,  Wilford. 
S.  Cape  ;  Henry  849,  688.  Hemsley  describes 
a  variety,  CfistcUum,  collected  by  Oldham. 

659.  Polygonum  lapathifollum,  L.  Oldham.  8.  Gape, 
Bankinsing,  Takow;  Henry  271,  849  A, 
1,192. 

860.  Polygonum  muUifloi-um^   Thunh,    Eelnng ;  Oldham, 

Ford;  Tamsni ;  Morse  (Henry  No.  1742).  Ape*8 
Hill,  Baukiusing ;  Henry. 

861.  Polygonum  orientals,  L,    Various  collectors.    Takow 

plaiu ;  Henry. 

862.  Polygonum    peduncular^,    Wcdl,     Eelnng;    Oldham. 

Takow ;  Henry  2,027. 
■868.  Polygonum  perfoliatum,  L,     Tamsai ;  Oldham. 

864.  Polygonum  plebeium  f  E,  Br,     Oldham.    Takow,  8. 

Cape  ;  Henry  1,766. 

865.  Polygonum  Posumbu,  Hamilt.     Oldham. 

866.  Polygonum  sagittatum,  L,     Oldham. 

867.  Polygojium  senticogum,  Franeh,  et  Sav.      Oldham, 

Swiulioe.     Bankinsing ;  Henry  457. 

668.  Polygonum  8ernilcUum,  Lagasca.     Yarioas  collectors. 

Takow,  S.  Cape ;  Henry  1121,  1286. 
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of  ndults,  however,  are  carried  with  any  other  wood 
that  happens  to  be  handy,  bat  by  no  means  must  elder 
be  used. 

Tliere  are  other  customs  connected  with  death  and 
burial  of  which  I  might  speak,  but  as  those  I  have  now 
mentioned  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  viz  : — 
Ainu  ideas  concerning  religion  aud  whither  the  spirit  or  life 
goes  after  it  leaves  the  body, — while  the  others  only  efifect 
the  mutter  indirectly,  I  will  pass  them  over  and  confine 
myself  to  the  task  of  showing  the  thoughts  underlying  those 
customs  and  prompting  the  people  to  perform  them. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  I  suppose  the  questions  will 
be  asked — Why  do  Aimis  break  and  chip  and  bend  the 
implements,  and  cut  and  ttar  the  clothes  which  they  bury 
with  their  dead  ?  Or,  why  indeed  should  these  things  be 
buried  with  them  at  all  ?  Then  again  it  will  be  asked, 
why  all  this  ceremony  ut  breaking  up  millet  cakes  and 
knocking  the  bottoms  out  of  pots  and  basins  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  and  variousl}'  answered.  They  have 
puzzled  me  for  years  and  I  have,  I  must  confess,  but  just 
discovered  their  true  meaning. 

It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  people  bury  these 
things  with  their  owners  because  their  work  is  over  and 
there  will  be  no  more  use  for  them,  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
they  mention  the  fact  of  their  first  being  broken.  I  will 
dismiss  this  by  merely  informing  you  that  it  is  not  so 
according  to  Ainn  ideas.  This  reason  is  really  an  imported 
one  and  is  not  native  at  all. 

Again,  if  you  ask  the  Ainu  why  they  break  up  the 
implements  and  tear  the  clothes  before  they  bury  them, 
you  will  find  that  the  general  answer  will  be, — **  to  keep 
the  Japanese  from  stealing  them  "  !  But  this  is  certainly 
not  true.  We  must  look  deeper  than  this  for  the  true 
solution  of  the  matter. 
^  A  third  and   truer  and  more  general  idea  is  that  these 

things   are   buried    with  the  corpse  because  the  spirit  is 
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supposed  to  require  tbem  in  the  next  world.  This,  as  is^ 
the  case  with  other  rnces,  is  the  true  Aioa  reason  for  the 
custom.  Extinction  or  absorption  of  the  spirit  forms  no 
part  of  the  Ainu  idea  of  death.  Each  person  will  have^ 
it  is  supposed,  a  distinct,  definite,  perisonal  life  in  a  body 
beyond  the  grave.  And,  there  he  will  require  his  hunting 
and  working  and  cooking  utensils  and  paraphernalia  as  well 
as  his  clothes.  He  will  have  his  hut,  his  wife,  his  dogs, 
in  fact,  everything  as  it  is  here,  only  much  better. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  clothes  will  be  necessary 
for  the  body,  why  cut  and  tear  them  ?  If  furniture  and 
implements  are  required,  why  break  them  first  ?  Or  how^ 
again,  can  these  things  get  from  the  grave  to  the  other 
world  ?  Having  been  once  placed  in  the  grave,  there  they 
remain.  It  is  just  here  that  we  begin  to  understand  the 
Ainu  idea  of  life.  Life  is  spirit  whether  hidden,  latent,  and 
secret,  or  manifested  and  openly  energetic.  Every  possible 
thing  you  can  imagine  as  existing  has  its  separate,  in- 
dividual spirit,  and  always  will  have.  If  we  lose  it  in 
this  it  will  be  found  in  the  next  world.  It  can  never  be 
absolutely  lost  or  extinguished.  Thus,  swords,  bows, 
arrows,  cups,  moutache-lifters,  pots,  basins,  pans,  knives, 
spoons,  needles,  beads,  earrings,  cotton,  thread,  string, 
boots,  coats,  blankets,  mats,  every  individual  thing  in  truth 
is  supposed  to  have  its  separate  and  distinct  spirit  and 
personality  which  can  never  be  lost  whatever  happens. 
It  will  live  in  another  world.  A  spoon  will  be  a  spoon, 
a  sword  a  sword,  a  hat  a  hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  a  pair 
of  shoes  in  that  world. 

You  will  probably  begin  to  see  the  real  reason  for 
breaking  these  things  when  the  owners  tliereof  die.  Death- 
itself  is  caused  by  some  harm  having  been  done  to  the 
body  by  the  gods,  demons  or  men.  It  is  the  body  ouly 
which  can  be  damaged,  not  the  spirit.  It  is  the  body  ouly 
which  decays  and  dies,  the  spirit  never.  As  therefore  the 
living  spirits  of  men  will  require  all  this  furniture  in  the 
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{     next  world,  the  various  articles  are  each  in  their  separate 

'    persons  or  bodies  damaged  ;  their  spirits  are  thas  set  free 

[^  and  caused  to  go  with  their  owners  to  serve  them  there. 

Their  bodies  are  damaged,  i.e.  they  are  killed.      Hence  as 

the  human  body  will,  when  in  the  home  beyond  the  grave, 

need  clothing  to  wear,  a  quantity  of  clothes  is  first  killed 

by  being  cut,   and  then  buried ;  as  it  will   require  food 

there  millet  cakes  are  first  killed  by  being  broken  and  then 

sent  off  ou  their  journey ;  and  so  with  the  other  things. 

Coats,   I   should   hHve   remarked,  are  out   from    the  neck 

•down  the  back,  for  the  back- bone  is   supposed  to  be  the 

seat  of  life.      These   things   are  very   curious,  deep  and 

mysterious,  but  they  serve  as  very  good  eye-openers  by 

which  we  may  learn  to  see  the  inner  workings  of  the  heart 

\  -of  this  peculiar  people. 

Now  death  is  a  thing  which  cannot  take  place  in  a 
hurry.  That  is  to  say,  nothing  is  thoroughly  dead  till 
\  every  particle  of  the  body  in  which  it  lived  is  decomposed 
^/^^  into  its  elements.  Hence  when  a  body  is  buried  life  or 
-spirit  still  exists  in  the  grave  in  some  degree  till  all  has 
been  decomposed.  We  can  therefore  understand  how  it  is 
the  people  believe  that  ghosts  exist  near  graves  and  are 
jifraid  to  go  near  them.  But  I  cannot  now  speak  of  super- 
•stitions  connected  with  ghost-life  and  the  great  fear  of  them 
the  Ainu  have. 

When  tbe  body  is  in  the  grave  the  spirit  is  there  also, 
in  part  at  least,  gradually  freeing  itself  from  its  earthly 
iaberuacle  and  must  be  carefully  left  alone.  No  one  must 
intrude  on  its  domain,  for  it  requires  room  and  perfect 
freedom.  In  this  idea  therefore  must  be  sought  the  reason 
why  the  Ainu  bury  in  separate  places  far  away  in  the 
forests  Hod  not  in  cemeteries. 

The  Ainu  have,  I  find,  a  very  great  dread  of  being 
buried  in  coffins  ;  they  therefore  use  nothing  but  mats  for 
ibis  purpose.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  coffiu  is  too 
«mall  and  would  interfere  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit 
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from  tbe  body  and  earth.  I  am  told  indeed  that  some  of 
the  Sagbalien  Ainn  place  their  dead  in  coffins  and  either 
leave  tbem  above  gronnd  in  tbe  forests  or  bnry  in  very 
shallow  graves,  leaving  tbe  tops  of  the  coffins  only  exposed. 
Bat  whetber  this  is  so  or  not  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  If 
coffius  fire  used  tbere  they  may  have  got  tbe  onstom  from 
the  Rassiniis.  There  is  no  such  custom  among  the  Eza 
Ainu.  In  fact,  the  Ainu  here  have  a  very  great  dread 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  box,  as  tbey  call  it,  and  being 
so  buried. 

A  few  years  ago  a  woman  died  in  a  certain  village- 
saying  that  she  believed  in  Christianity  and  would  like  to 
be  buried  according  to  Christian  rites.  We  were  away 
from  tbe  village  at  the  time  but  there  were  some  Japanese^ 
Christians  there  who  took  upon  themselves  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements.  They  told  the  husband  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  that  sbe  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
coffiu,  as  if  forsooth  that  was  a  necessnry  part  of  Christian 
burial  t  This  caused  a  great  uproar,  and  the  Ainu  present 
refused  to  permit  it.  She  was  therefore  rolled  in  a  mat 
and  buried  as  is  customarv  among  them. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  water  is  carried  to  the 
grave  at  the  time  of  burial,  and  that  the  people  wash  their 
hands  with  it.  This  custom  may  have  originally  had 
connection  with  the  idea  of  purification  I  spoke  of  under 
the  second  heading.  But  an  I  can  say  nothing  on  this 
point  positively,  it  shall  be  passed  over. 


Conclusion. 


I  have  now  touched  briefly  on  the  three  questions 
proposed,  viz  : — Birth,  marriage,  and  death.  From  a 
custom  connected  with  birth  we  find  that  the  Ainu  fancy 
human  life  originates  no  farther  back  than  the  parents. 
The  truth  underlying  this  fact  is  that  it  is  so  mediately,. 
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1 6.— MAT- AHUPKARA. 

{Taking  a  %dfe,) 

The  Ainu  I  find  marry  their  cousius  very  often^ 
and  in  some  cases  their  neioes  even,  and  the  men 
marry  a  deceased  brother's  wife  and  become  fathers 
to  the  children.  Bat  there  is  a  mure  remote  relation- 
ship where  anion  may  not  take  place ;  it  is  that  with 
a  sister-in-law's  sister  or  brother's  wife's  sister.  Twa 
sisters  or  two  brothers  must  not  in  fact  marry  into  the- 
same  fumily.  A  few  years  ago  one  man  asked  me  to 
provide  a  husband  for  his  daughter  and  another  a  wife  for 
his  son.  These  were  truly  formidable  requests  to  make^ 
and  I  felt  it  to  be  a  very  delicate  matter  to  take  in  hand. 
As  a  rule  I  will  never  have  anythiug  to  do  with  such 
important  family  arrangements,  for  I  consider  it  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  them.  However,  as  all  the  parties  imme- 
diately coocerned  had  with  the  exception  of  one,  lately 
become  Christians,  I  brought  myself  to  stretch  a  point  and 
promised  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them.  I  therefore  paid 
the  aforesaid  lady  a  visit  and  asked  her  about  her  love 
affairs.  She  told  me  that  she  would  like  to  have  the  very 
young  man  I  had  to  dispose  of  for  a  husband  1  There- 
upon I  called  upon  my  intended  bridegroom  and  inquired 
into  his  matrimonial  wishes.  He  also,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  wnnted  this  same  young  lady.  I  then  had  a 
suspicion  that  the  parents  of  this  couple  had  been  in 
coUusiou,  particularly  as  they  were  near  relatives,  and  that 
under  such  favourable  circumstances  match-making  for  others 
was  quite  au  easy  matter  after  all.  But  alas,  I  was  doomed 
to  experience  an  early  disappointment.  On  telling  the 
respective  fathers  of  my  happy  arrangement  and  asking 
for  tlitir  approval  of  and  final  consent  to  the  little  scheme 
I  WHS  quietly  informed  that  the  choice  was  most  unfor- 
tuuate.  The  girl  was  the  sister  of  the  young  man's 
brother's  wife,  aud  according   to  Ainu  marriage  customs. 
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handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  two  brothers  may  no\i 
marry  two  sisters.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  fact  I 
then  aud  there  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
people  say  that  it  is  anlacky  to  do  so,  and  displeasing 
to  the  gods,  for  one  of  the  two  sisters  will  probably  be 
panisbed  and  die  within  a  year  after  marriage  should  they 
mi^ry  two  brothers  ;  or,  if  indeed  they  do  not  die  there 
will  be  no  issue.  I  have  been  asked  to  make  sach  arrange- 
ments in  two  other  cases,  bat  I  have  steadfastly  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  let  them  shift  for 
themselves. 


16. — IMU,  n.  and  v,i. 

{A  kind  of  hystena  ;  to  he  attacked  with  hysteria,) 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  hysteria  prevalent 
among  the  Ainu  which  they  cull  imii^  and  which  seems 
to  attack  the  women  especially,  though  not  exclusively. 
The  complaint  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  snakes 
and  vipers  in  s^me  mysterious  manner.  I  have  found 
that  women  who  have  been  bitten  by  these  reptiles  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  subject  to  attacks  of  this 
disease.  Penri,  the  only  man  I  know  to  have  been  bitten 
by  a  viper,  is  also  sometimes  attacked.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  person  subject  to  these  fits  can  bear  the  sight 
of  a  snake  or  viper  or  endure  the  mention  of  the  name. 
Moreover,  I  once  sent  a  man,  who  was  not  subject  to  these 
fits,  off  into  this  kind  of  hysteria  by  killing  a  large  snake 
and  taking  a  rat  out  of  its  stomach,  and  many  a  time  have 
I  quite  nnintentionally  sent  women  into  hysteria  by  telling 
them  of  the  part  the  serpent  is  said  to  have  played  at  the 
fall  of  man.  I  once  saw  a  young  man  throw  three  women 
into  one  of  these  fits  by  placing  a  handful  of  equiaetum,  or 

Vol.  xxiv.— 7 
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Bcoaring  rashes  iu  their  way.  The  Ainu  cftll  this  kind  of  rush 
shipahipy  aud  this  it  will  be  observed  is  simply  au  onoma* 
iopoea  for  that  kind  of  sissiug  noise  the  rashes  make 
wheu  being  robbed  together.  The  reason  they  eaase 
hysteria  is  supposed  to  be  becaase  they  remind  the  people 
either  of  the  sissing  or  hissing  noise  snakes  make  at  the 
time  of  attack,  or  of  the  rustle  they  make  among  the  grass 
and  leaves  when  glidiug  away. 

The  symptoms  are  carious  though  not  the  same  iu 
every  person.  In  every  severe  case  however  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  I  have  observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
open  very  wide,  stare  fixedly,  and  glitter.  Such  persons 
fill  one  with  pity,  for  tbe  whole  demeanour  is  that  of 
abject  fear.  As  a  rule  also  patients  will  repeat  rapidly  the 
last  words  one  speaks  when  addressing  them,  and  wheu 
looking  at  you  will  poise  the  head,  throw  back  the  shoulders 
and  incline  the  elbows  slightly  forward.  Some  will  do 
exactly  the  opposite  they  are  told.  Should  such  have  a 
knife  and  a  person  tells  them  to  throw  it  away  they  will  in 
all  probability  cut  themselves  with  it.  I  once  saw  a  snake 
in  the  way  of  a  woman  who  bad  a  large  garden  mattock 
in  her  hands.  The  sight  of  the  reptile  sent  her  into 
hysterics.  A  youog  man  near  at  hand  told  her  to  throw 
the  mattock  at  the  suake,  whereupou  she  immediately  threw 
it  at  him  and  uearly  hit  hiui  on  the  head.  Had  the  young 
man  not  known  what  to  expect  from  her  and  been  on  his 
guard  I  believe  he  would  have  been  seriously  wounded. 
Ou  no  occasion  do  persons  attacked  by  this  disease  laugh 
or  cry  during  the  fit. 

But  not  only  does  it  appear  that  all  women  who  have 
been  bitten  by  snakes  or  vipers  have  these  fits,  but  it  seems 
to  be  hereditary  also.  The  girls  born  to  a  woman  after 
she  has  been  bitten  are  said  to  be  certain  of  attacks.  But 
what  truth  there  is  in  this  I  do  not  know.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  the  complaint  is  contagious,  for  girls  I  knew 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  who  were  not  subject  to  these 
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fits  then,  are  dow  wives  and  mothers  and  can  imu  as  much 
as  anyone  at  the  slightest  provocation  though  they  have 
not  heen  bitten  by  snakes. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  complaint  the  Ainu  know  of 
none  but  demons  ;  they  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  mild  kind 
of  quite  natural  temporary  possession  which,  as  it  cannot 
be  cured  must  be  made  the  best  of  aud  endured. 

I  have  communicated  the  facts  and  shown  some  of  the 
patients  to  a  Japanese  doctor  in  Sapporo.  He  says  that 
he  cannot  account  for  it  and  calls  the  complaint  simply 
a  kind  of  hysteria. 


17.— ISHIRISHINA. 

{To  bewitch). 

The  Ainu  being  such  a  highly  superstitious  race  as 
they  have  been  proved  to  be,"^  and  such  strong  believers  in 
the  existence  of  very  powerful  spiritual  beings  both  of  a 
good  and  evil  disposition  which  are  constantly  making 
themselves  felt  among  us  and  upon  us  through  innumerable 
agencies,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  this  people  is  unshaken 
in  its  belief  that  there  is  a  great  dualistic  warfare  ever  " 
ragiog  in  the  world  and  that  the  one  object  for  which  this 
battle  is  carried  on  is  the  good  or  ill,  weal  or  woe  of 
mankind,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  they  also 
believe  in  human  witchcraft  and  stand  iu  great  dread  of  the  _ 
witch.  A  curious  case  of  supposed  witchcraft  has  just 
come  under  my  notice  and  the  person  thought  to  be 
bewitched  is  at  the  present  moment  (Feb.  17th  1896), 
under  my  roof  at  Sapporo.  He  is  a  man  aged  29  and  has 
for  a  long  time  been  suffering  from  a  disease  which  has 
developed  into  ententis  acuta.      Last  autumn  a  medicine- 


*  See  particularly  Nos.  1,  7, 10  and  15  of  the  present  paper. 
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man  came  to  his  house  and  informed  Lim  Ihat  he  waa 
bewitched  by  his  elder  brother's  wife,  and  offered  to  care 
him  of  the  malady  induced  by  the  witch.  But,  in  order 
that  the  whole  case  may  be  placed  before  you  I  here  give 
in  toto  what  I  wrote  down  from  the  man's  lips  when  he 
told  me  of  the  matter,  leaving  explanations  for  the  eud. 
TLe  AiDU*s  accouut. 


Ku  tashum  wa  ku  hotke 
wa  ku  an,  awa,  orota  Nnpki- 
pet  un  tusu-gurn  ek  wa  ku 
kot  tashum  aisamka  kuni  ne 
ari   iki   koro   an.      Koroka, 
kuani  anak  ne  ku  umbipka 
wa  moshima  uo  ku  an.  Awn, 
orowa  ku  mipihi  hasami  ani 
aynspa  wa  an ;  koroka,  hei- 
kachi  heue  iki  ruwe  ne  kuui 
ku  ramu  gusu,  moshima  uo 
ku  an.     Awa,  tusu-guru  ene 
itak-hi : — **  Nep  gusu  e  mi- 
pihi  ayaspa   hike    moshima 
no   au    ya  '*  ?    sekoro    itak. 
**  Nep  gusu  ne  ya  "  ?  ari  ku 
itak.      Awa,  ene  itak-hi : — 
Kugoio  '^  yupo  machihi  amip 
yaspa  ruwe  ne,"  sekoio  itak. 
*^  Tambe  auak  ne  shi  no  wen 
kamui  turen  wa  gusu  iki-hi 
ne,"  sekoro  iiak.      Koroka, 
ku  umbipka  gusu,  moshima 
ue   ku   au.      Awa,   ku  goro 
michi  otta  omau   wa  nei  no 
ye  nisa.     Orota  kugoro   mi- 
chi ene  itak-hi : — **  Son  no 
e  tusu  wa  e  eramu  ambe  ne 
yakun,  nei  shiwentop  turen 


As    I    was    lying     ill    a 
mediciue-man   came    to    me 
to    perform    ceremonies    in 
order  to  do  away  with  my 
complaiut.     But  as  I  did  not 
believe  in  him  I  lelt  him  to 
himself.      Now,  my  clothes 
had   been   cut  with  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  but,  supposing 
it   to   have  been  done  by  a 
lad    I    thought  no  more  of 
it.     Then  the  medicine- man 
said : — **  Why    do    you    let 
this   matter   of    cut  clothes 
abide"?     I  replied,    **  Ah, 
why  is  it  "  ?     He  then  told; 
me   that   '^  the   wife  of  my 
elder   brother   had   cut    the 
clothes."     "  This,"  he  said, 
*'  has  happeued  through  the 
influeuce   of  the    very    evil 
god  (devil)."     But  as  I  did 
not   believe   him,  I   let  the 
matter  alone.     Upon  this  he 
went  to  my  father  and  said 
the  same  to  him.    My  father 
replied.     **  If  by  your  divi- 
nation you  surely  know  this, 
it  will  be  well   for  you   to 
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^ven  kamni  obosore  kuni  De, 
Eamui  otta  ye,  yakun,  piri- 
ka  sekoro  itak.  Tambe 
gusn,  nei  tusa-gura  Eamai 
btta  inonno-itak;  awa,  nci 
shiwentep  shikashke  wa  Ni- 
kap  kotau  ta  koro  yapo 
tak  gasu  oman  wa  tura  wa 
ek  hiue,  nei  okkaiyo  ene 
itak -hi : — '*Son  no  shiwen- 
tep amip  yaspa  ruwe  he  an, 
tusu-gura  otta  ye  wa  inu,** 
sekoro  itak.  Euani  anak  ne 
ku  umbipka  gusu  Vu  uni 
ta  ku  hotke  wa  ku  an  ;  awa, 
orota  nei  shiwentep  yupihi 
en  hotuyekara  wn  kn  oman  ; 

awa,  nei  guru  ne  yakka  ene 
itakshi :  —  ^*  Eani   moshima 

shiwentep  e  eramasui  wa 
gusu  shomo  e  mipihi  ayaspa 
ruwe  he  an  ?  '*  sekoro  itak. 
Shi  no  ku  irushka  :  *'  Euani 
anak  ne  tashum  patek  ku 
ki  wa  ku  hotke  wa  ku  au, 
awa,  nap  shiwentep  ku  era- 
masu  hawe  ne  ya?'*  ari  ku 
itak.  '<  Orowa,  kuani  anak 
ne  pon  heikachi  bene  iki 
ruwe  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  gusu, 
moshima  no  ku  an,  awa, 
tan  tusu-guru  shiwentep  iki 
ruwe  ne  sekoro  itak  ;  koro- 
ka,  ku  umbipka  gusu  moshi- 
ma no  ku  an,   awa,    orota 


ask  God  to  drive  out  the 
devil  which  acted  through 
the  woman.**  Therefore  the 
medicine  •  man  prayed  to 
God  ;  nevertheless,  the  wo- 
man, denying  the  matter 
went  to  the  village  of  Nikap 
and  fetched  her  husband ; 
That  young  man  said : — 
**  Ask  the  medicine  man 
whether  the  woman  really 
cut  the  clothes.'*  But  as  I 
did  not  believe  she  did  it 
I  remained  at  home  in  bed. 
After  this  the  elder  brother 
of  the  .woman  called  me  to 
him,  and  he  also  said  to 
me  : — **  Have  your  clothes 
not  been  cut  because  you 
are  in  love  witb  some  other 
woman "  ?  I  was  very 
angry  at  this ;  and  said,  '*  as 
for  me,  I  am  ill  all  the  time 
and  lying  down,  witb  what 
woman  should  I  fall  in 
love?"  and  "as  I  thought 
it  had  been  done  by  a  little 
lad  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
but  this  medicine  man  says 
that  the  woman  did  it ;  how- 
ever, as  I  disbelieved  him 
I  am  allowing  the  matter  to 
rest ;  but  you  have  come  to 
me  and  speak  in  this  man- 
ner.    As  I  do  not  believe  it, 
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echi  araki  wa  eue  eehi  itak- 
hi  an.  Euani  anak  do  ka 
ambipka  gnsu,  moshima  no 
ka  ap.'* 

Orowa,  nei  shiwentep  yu- 
pihi  tura  no  nei  tusa-gara 
kosakayokara.  Awa,  nei 
tusa-gara  irushka  wa  ene 
itak-hi : — '*  Son  no  eani  e 
shikashke  hawe  be  au  ? 
Euani  anak  ne,  Eamai  eu 
turen  gnsa  wen-bari  e  koro 
kata  obitta  ka  eraman  ;  awa, 
son  no  e  irara  gasu  he  e 
bawe  au,  sekoro  itak.  Orowa, 
son  no  e  irara  yakiin,  teeda 
auak  ne  wen-bari  koro  guru 
ene  apakashnu-bi  ne  gusa, 
nei  no  ecbi  pakasbnu  na." 
Sekoro  itak  koro,  hopuni 
wa  **  shiwentep  tekele  abe 
ka  omare  kasa  ne,"  sekoro 
itak.  Orota,  kuani  anak  ne 
shiwentep  ishitomare  hawe 
ne  kaoi  ka  rama  gusa, 
iQoshima  no  ka  an.  Awa, 
sou  no  poka,  shiwentep 
tekehe  abe  omare  nisa  ruwe 
ne.  Orota  kuani  ene  ku 
itak-hi : — "  Sbi  uo  weu  shi- 
riki  ne  ua;  iteki  nei  no  iki 
yan,"  sekoro  ku  itak.  Orowa, 
shinire  ruwe  ne  ;  aiuu  obitta 
sbini  nisn  ruwe  ne. 

Orowa,  nei  tusu-guru  ene 
itak-hi : — **  Sou  no  shiweu- 


I  prefer  to  let  the  matter 
alone." 


After  this  the  woman  and 
her  elder  brother  upbraided 
the  medioine-man,  wh^re* 
upon  he  got  augry  and 
said: — *'  Do  you  indeed  deny 
it  ?  As  for  me,  by  th^ 
inspiration  of  God  I  know 
the  whole  of  your  evil 
deeds ;  and,  are  you  in 
truth  80  utterly  depraved 
that  you  spoke  so?  Now 
as  you  behave  in  such  a 
depraved  manner  I  will 
panish  you  in  the  same  way 
as  was  done  in  such  cases 
in  ancient  time."  So  saying 
he  got  up  aud  said  *'  I  will 
put  fire  into  the  woman's 
hand."  Upon  this,  thinking 
that  he  said  it  to  frightea 
her,  I  remained  qaiet.  But 
he  really  did  place  fire  ia 
her  hand.  I  then  said  to 
them,  '<  Such  a  process  is 
exceediogly  bad,  do  not  do> 
it."  And  I  made  them 
stop  ;  all  the  people  stopped* 


Then    the    medicine  man 
said,   ''  If  the  woman's  da- 
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tep  shikashke,  sbiwentep 
amip  yaspa  sbimoki  a  ya- 
koD,  tekehe  shomo  nhni 
sangoro  gasn,  ainu  obilta 
sbiruwande  yan.  Orowa, 
amip  yaspa  isbirishina  wen- 
bari  koro  ayakan,  tekebe 
uhui  kem  ki  araka  hem  ki 
naDgoro  giisu,  Ainu  obitta 
sbiruwande  yan,"  sekoro 
itak. 

Orowa,  knani  aunk  ne 
tnsa-gura  sbi  do  wen-buri 
koro  sbiri  ne  kani  ku  ramu 
koro,  ka  nni  ta  ka  hoshipi 
wa  ku  an.  Awa,  nei  a 
sbiwentep  tekebe  ubni  wa 
araka  ruwe  ne.  Awa,  nei 
tusu-guru  ene  itak-hi : — 
<*  Ingara  yan,  ene  ani  ne  ; 
wen-buri  koro  yiikuu  ene 
nebi  ne  na,"  sekoro  itak 
ruwe  ne.  Eoroka,  kuaui 
anak  ne  sbi  no  wen-buri  ne 
kuui  ku  ramu  gusu  mosbi- 
ma  no  ku  an.  Awa,  nei 
sbiwentep  yupihi  tun -pish 
an  ruwe  ne ;  awa,  shine 
yupi  sbi  no  irushka  bawe 
ene  ani : — 

''Nep  gusu  en  sempiri- 
geta  echi  en  nure  shomoki 
no  sbiwentep  tekebe  echi 
ubnika  ya  ?  '*  sekoro  itak. 
Sbi  DO  irushka.  Orota  ene 
ku    itak-hi : — *'  Eu   keutum 


Dial  is  true  and  she  did  not 
cat  the-  clothes,  her  hand 
for  that  reason  will  not  be 
burnt,  let  all  the  peopld 
watch.  But  if  she  did  cut 
the  clothes  and  has  wickedly 
bewitched  the  man,  the  hand 
will  for  that  reason  both 
burn  and  she  suffer  pain, 
let  all  the  people  watch.** 

Now,  as  I  thought  that 
the  medicine  man  was  acting 
in  a  very  wicked  way,  I 
returned  to  my  home.  Then 
that  woman's  hand  was 
burnt  and  she  suffered  pain. 
Upon  this  tbe  medicine  man 
said  : — **  See  here  so  it  is  ; 
those  who  have  done  evil 
are  effected  so.'*  But  as 
for  me,  considering  the  ac- 
tion to  be  very  bad,  I  left 
them  to  themselves.  Now» 
tbe  woman  had  two  elder 
brothers  ;  and  one  of  them 
being  very  angry  spake 
thus  : — 


**  Why  have  you  secretly 
and  without  letting  me  know 
burnt  the  woman's  hand.'^ 
He  was  very  angry.  I  said 
to  him  : — **  It  was  not  my 
wish  but  that  of  the  medi- 
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sliomj  ue,  tusa-guru  keatum 
ne;  kuani  anak  ne.  shi  no 
tusa-guru  wen  buri  koro 
shiri  ne  kuni  ku  ramu  ruwe 
ue,"  sekoru  ku  itak.  Koroka 
nei  guru  shi  no  irushka 
wa  ene  itak-hi :  —  **  Nep 
gu.su  bhumo  echi  en  nure 
yakun,  echi  obitta  echi 
keutem  ne  nmigoro/'  sekoro 
itak.  Orowa,  Yakusho  nure 
nisA  ruwe  no.  Orowa,  Ya- 
kusho crown  no  kambi  ek 
nisa.  Tusu-guru  bemhemf 
kuani  hembem,  kugoro  mi- 
chi  hembem  shotuyekara 
kambi  ek  nisa  ruwe  ne. 
Oiowa,  tusu-guru  tnra  no 
ku  omnn  ruwe  ne.  Yakusbo 
otta  aLup  ash.  Awh,  *'  nep 
gusu  shiwentep  tekehe  uhui- 
ka  ya "  sekoro  tono  itak. 
Orota  ene  ku  itak-lii : — 
**  Euani  anak  ne  pon  hciku- 
cbi  bene  umip  yaspa  ruwe 
lie  kuni  ku  ramu,  awa,  toau 
tut>u-guru  shiwentep  ue  se- 
koro itak  koro  tekehe  abe 
omare  nisa.  Shi  no  wen 
shiri  ne  kuni  ku  rumu  gusu 
iteki  nei  no  iki  yun  sekoro 
ku  itak  ruwe  ne,  sekoro 
tono  otta  an  korachi,  sbuuge 
gftk  no  ku  ye  nisa  ruwe  ue. 
Orowa,  tono  ene  itak-hi : — 
v  Nep   gusu   tan    tusu-guru 


ciue-mau  ;  ns  for  me  I  con- 
sidered him  to  be  acting 
very  wickedly  iudeed.'*  But, 
he,  being  exceedingly  angry, 
Siiid  : — **  If  it  be  asked  why 
you  did  not  let  me  kuow, 
it  was  because  you  all  ttiok 
part  in  it."  He  then  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the 
Japanese  Authorities.  After 
this  u  summons  came  from 
the  Government  offices  for 
ibe  medicine-man,  myself, 
and  my  father  to  appear  in 
court.  I  went  with  the 
medicine  man,  and  we  enter- 
ed the  court  together.  After 
this  the  official  said  to 
me: — **  Why  have  you  burut 
the  woman's  hand  ?  "  I 
replied  saying  : — '<  I  thought 
that  a  little  boy  had  cat 
my  clothes,  but  that  medi- 
cine-man there,  saying  that 
the  woman  cut  them,  placed 
some  fire  in  her  hand. 
Thiuking  that  it  was  bad 
to  do  so  I  told  him  to 
desist."  Indeed,  I  told  bim 
truly  jubt  as  things  hap- 
pened. The  official  then 
said  : — **  Why  did  you — 
this  medicine-man — bnm  the 
woman*s  hand"  ?  TUe  medi- 
cine-man said  : — *'  As  for 
me  it  was  because  I    wm 
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shiwentep  tekehe  e  uhuika 
ya?"  sekoro  iiak.  Orowa 
tasu-gnra  eue  itak-bi : — 
'*  Eaani  anak  ne  Kamai  en 
tareu  gnsn,  Kamai  orowa 
no  wen-buri  nakan  uisa. 
Tan  shiwentep  auak  ne  sou 
no  wen-buri  koro  isbirishiua 
hem  ki  wa  gusu,  koro  wen- 
bari  obosore  kasn  ne ;  awa, 
koro  yupo  tura  no  ek  wa 
ikosakayokara  shikashke  gii- 
8a  weu  no  iye  niua  wii  gasu, 
Eamui  irnnhka  gasa,  shi- 
wentep apakasbna  nisa  rawe 
ne/'  sekoro  itak.  Orota 
tono  ene  itak-hi : — *•  Shi  no 
wen-bari  ue,  shiwentep  yu- 
pihi  ne  yakka  slii  no  wen, 
uep  gasu  e  atnri-hi  tekehe 
auhaika  hike  moshima  no  e 
an  ya?*'  sekoro  itak.  Shi 
no  nei  guru  aapapu  ruwe 
ne.  Orowa,  '*  tusn-gnru 
anak  ne  nep  Eamui  turen 
wa  tusu  ya  "  ?  sekoro  itak. 
Awa,  npshoro  wa  chironnup 
sapa  shinep,  orowa  chikap 
sapa  shinep  sange  ruwe  ue. 
Awa,  touo  utara  slii  no 
mina.  '*  Nep  kamui  ta  okai 
ya  ?  Ichakkere  wen  kamui  ue 
gusu  shitofu  oshiketa  omare 
wa  uhuika  kusu  ue,  sekoro 
tono  utara  itak.  Awa,  shi  no 
tusu -guru  ekimatek  ruwe  ne. 


inspired  by  God,  and  be- 
cause God  had  shown  me 
her  evil  deeds.  With  re- 
ference to  this  woman  it  was 
because  she  acted  so  wicked- 
ly as  to  bewitch  oue,  and 
because  I  was  going  to  drive 
out  the  evil ;  but  because 
she  came  with  ber  elder 
brother  and  upbraided  me, 
and  because  denying  the 
fact  she  spoke  against  me, 
God  was  angry  and  punish- 
ed her.**  The  official  said 
to  them  :  "  This  is  a  wicked 
thing.  Both  the  woman  and 
her  brother  are  very  bad, 
why  did  your  relations  leave 
you  alone  to  have  your  hand 
burnt."  The  man  then  beg* 
ged  for  pardon.  The  official 
then  said  : — *' Medicine- man i 
what  gods  inspired  yon  to 
prophecy  '*  ?  Thereupon  be 
took  out  from  iiis  bosom 
the  skulls  of  a  fox  and  a 
bird.  The  officials  laughed 
very  heartily  at  this,  and 
said  :  —  <'  What  gods  are 
these?  As  they  are  filthy 
devils,  we  will  burn  them 
in  the  stove."  The  medicine- 
man was  very  much  fright- 
ened at  this. 
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Tbis  is  all  there  is  in  the  case  that  I  coosider  worth 
recording.  That  medicine-man  was  placed  in  prison  for 
one  night,  and  to  bis  great  joy  and  comfort  allowed  to 
take  his  fox  aud  bird's  skalls  with  him  when  he  was 
released  the  next  day.  Tbis  is  probably  the  very  last  case 
of  bewitching  and  divination  we  shall  ever  hear  of  as 
taking  place  among  tbis  fast  disappearing  people,  and  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  had  this  one  brought 
before  me  so  fully.  The  man  supposed  to  be  bewitched  is 
a  Christian  of  two  years  standing,  this  will  account  for 
his  scepticism  of  the  powers  of  the  witch  or  the  medi- 
cine-man. 


Tbere  are  several  things  in  this  account  well  worth 
considering  and  the  first  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
atteutiou  is  what  the  Ainu  consider  to  be  the  nature  of 
witchcraft. 

1.— THE  NATURE  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

The  word  hhinshinn^  which  I  have  translated  by  the 
verb  *'  to  bewitch  "  really  means  in  essence  ''  to  bind  up 
fast,"  or  **  to  tie  up  tightly.*'  And  thus  with  reference 
to  the  present  psychological  subject  it  comes  to  mean  a 
binding  up  of  the  life,  spirit  or  soul  of  a  person.  If  it  be 
asked  with  what  the  life,  spirit,  or  soul  be  bound  the 
reply  is,  with  uoitakushi,  i.  e.  "  a  cursing,"  for  this  word 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  ''to  bewitch."  And 
if  again  it  be  asked  by  what  process  of  words  bewitchiog 
is  accomplished  the  reply  is,  by  Pon  itnk-kit  i.  e.  "  doing 
the  little  talk,"  which  also  means  *'  to  mesmerize."  Again, 
should  one  ask  what  is  the  result  of  being  bewitched  the 
reply  is  in  the  present  case,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  lingering 
illness  ending  in  death.  If  it  bo  asked  how  are  the  effects 
of  the  curse  to  be  counteracted  the  reply  is,  by  the  exor- 
cism of  the  medicine-man.      And  if,  lastly,  one  asks  how 
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the  witch  mfiy  be  found  oat  and  made  to  confess  the 
answer  is,  call  in  the  medioine-man  to  find  out  and  apply 
the  ordeal  of  fire.* 


2.— THE  USE  OF  THE  FOX  AND  BIRD'S  SKULLS. 

Li  the  above  account  we  were  told  that  the  Ainn,. 
when  asked  by  the  Japanese  officials  as  to  what  gods 
inspired  bim  to  know  the  culprit,  he  took  from  his  bosom^ 
tbe  skulls  of  a  fox  and  bird.  He  had  used  these  for 
divination,  that  was  the  part  they  played  in  the  matter, 
I  find  among  my  papers  a  uote  on  this  very  subject  which 
I  take  this  opportuuity  or  bringing  into  daylight.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

On  some  occasions,  when  ordeal  is  not  resorted  to, 
a  kiod  of  divination  is  performed  ;  but  this  is  indulged  in- 
with  the  special  purpose  of  finding  out  a  culprit  by  the 
finger  of  the  gods  and  not  through  the  confession  of  the 
supposed  wicked  doer  himself.  The  following  incident* 
which  came  under  my  direct  observation  will  well  serve  to- 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  one  of  the  Ainu  villages  in  which  I  have  spent 
many  months  one  of  the  men,  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted,  was  one  day  very  angry  at  having  lost  a  paper 
dollar.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  particular  young 
woman,  his  daughter  in  fact,  who  was  married  and  lived 
next  door,  had  stolen  the  money.  He  accordingly  accused' 
her  of  the  deed.  But  as  she  refused  to  confess,  and 
stoutly  and  persistently  denied  the  charge,  her  father  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  perform  what  the  Ainu  call  by  the  various  names 
of,  Nittok-ki  maraptOf  "  the  ceremony  of  discovery "  ; 
Shitumbe  marapto^  **  the  ceremony  of  the  fox  " ;  or  Kemar 

*  For  ordeals  see  my  book  '*  Tbe  Ainu  of  Japan,*'  page  185. 
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hoshne  guru  marapto^  '*  (he  ceremony  of  the  light-footed 
person/'  the  fox  being  so  called  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  cuu  get  out  of  ouo's  way. 

This  '*  ceremony  of  the  fox  '*  is  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  which  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  is  supposed  to  be  established,  and  is  very  closely 
allied  to  trial  by  ordeal.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
ihough  the  person  was  brought  in  guilty,  and  implicit  faith 
WAS  placed  in  the  decisiou,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  dollar  was  found  ;  but 
it  was  quite  against  the  father's  dignity  to  tell  his  daughter 
so.  I  verily  believe  that  he  was  angry  to  find  out  that 
his  diviufition  had  played  him  false. 

Every  married  Ainu  keeps  one  fox's  skull,  carefully 
decorated  with  shavings,  stowed  away  among  his  treasures 
in  the  eastern  or  sacred  end  of  his  hut.  With  this  he 
divines,  should  he  have  lost  anything  or  should  something 
have  gone  wrong  in  any  other  way  with  him.  In  soch  a 
case  he  tiikes  the  skull  from  its  corner  and,  after  having 
prayed  over  it  and  told  it  all  his  troubles,  asks  it  to  make 
known  to  him  the  cause.  Should  the  spirit  of  the  skull 
be  favourable  it  will  show  him  the  whole  matter  in 
a  dream. 

The  ceremony  concerning  which  I  am  now  speaking 
was  conducted  as  follows : — The  accused  person  was 
brought  into  the  hut  of  her  father  and  made  to  sit  in 
front  of  him.  He  then  produced  his  fox's  skull,  prayed 
before  it,  told  it  of  his  loss  and  asked  it  to  favour  him  by 
answering  truly.  He  next  separated  the  lower  jaw  from 
the  rest  of  the  skull.  The  top  part  of  the  skull,  which  is 
called  8apa  num,  was  reverently  put  on  one  side,  and  the 
jaw  placed  upon  his  head,  teeth  upwards.  He  then 
gently  lent  forward  so  as  to  allow  the  jaw  to 
gradually  slip  to  the  floor.  As  it  fell  with  the  teeth 
to  the  ground  his  daughter  was  thereby  proved  guilty ; 
but   should    it   have   fallen   with    the  teeth   upwards   she 
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would  Lave  been  declared  innocent.  The  person  proved 
gailly  was  called  Ko-ninok  guru,  *^  the  person  pointed^ 
out  **  or  **  discovered." 

Should  it  have  happened,  however,  that  the  loser  of 
the  money  had  uo  suspicion  as  to  Ihe  thief,  he  would  have 
tied  a  long  piece  of  striug  to  the  skull,  aud,  having  gathered 
up  the  string  in  a  bunch  iu  his  hand,  would  have  cnused 
an  assembly  of  likely  people  each  to  take  one  piece  of  the 
string  aud  rU  pull  together.  He  who  took  the  piece 
immediately  attachtd  to  the  skull  would  have  been  the 
person  pointed  out ''  as  the  culprit.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  Ainus  have  implicit  confidence  in  this  curious 
ceremony,  though  it  does  play  tbem  false  sometimes.  I 
should  also  remark  that  many  Aiuu  men,  when  going  on 
a  loug  journey,  reverently  carry  a  fox's  skull  and  a  bird's 
head  amuug  their  luggage;  with  these  they  diviue,  aud 
determine  which  way  to  take  or  which  of  two  things  should 
be  done  next. 


8.— EXTERNAL  METHODS  OF  BEWITCHING. 

In  the  case  before  ua  the  clothes  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  bewitched  were  found  to  have  been  cut  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  That  is  to  say,  a  number  of  little  holes- 
were  cut  out  of  the  garments.  In  the  case  of  exorcism'^* 
to  which  I  directed  your  uttention  above  we  found  that 
the  garments  were  cut  with  a  sickle  in  long  slits  ;  these 
we  see  were  cut  with  scissors  and  in  little  holes.  The 
former  was  prubably  to  kill  an  evil  spirit  outright  for  a  good 
purpose,  the  present  to  kill  a  mau  slowly  out  of  spite  or 
jealousy.  There  is  some  underlying  mystery  about  this- 
cutting  which  the  Ainu  cannot  explain  ;  the  only  reason 
they  can  give  for  it  is  that  it  is  an  old  way  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  they  therefore  do  it  also. 

*  See  No.  1  of  the  present  paper. 
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TLe  only  other  way  of  bewiiehing  a  persoQ  that  I  aflX 
certain  of  is  by  what  the  Aiun  call  imoak.  This  consists 
in  making  an  image  of  mugwort  (noya)  to  represent  the 
victim.  As  soon  as  made  it  is  ontsed  under  the  name  of 
the  victim,  taken  to  his  bouse  and  buried  qnite  near  it. 
The  result  is  supposed  to  be  misfortune,  illness  and  death. 
This  supposed  likeness  of  the  victim  is  osUed  imoahf  and 
18  said  to  be  the  noka,  i.e.  **  image "  of  the  person 
4>ewitched. 


Appendix  1. 

The  elder-tree, 

OSHPARA-NI;  ONNE  CHIKUNI;  SOKONI. 

SamJ)Ucit8  racemosa  rar,  ptibescens. 

lu  the  Horobetsu  district  tbe  bark  of  this  tree  is  used 
in  decoction  and  given  to  women  immediately  after  child- 
birth. It  is  said  to  be  good  fur  tbe  after-pains.  One  dose 
only,  however,  is  given.  The  Alder  {alnus  japonioa,  miq,) 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  by  tbe  women  of  some  districts.'^'  I  find 
that  some  women  of  tbe  Horobetsu  district  give  a  decoc- 
tion of  alder  first  aud  afterwards  a  dose  of  elder ;  each 
woman  making  and  administering  the  medicine  as  she 
thinks  best.  Tbe  elder  is  also  used  as  a  charm  against 
contagious  disease.  After  childbirth  a  poultice  of  the  bark 
of  dither  of  these  trees  is  made  and  placed  on  tbe  stomach 
to  promote  cuntractiun  of  the  womb. 


*  See  Trans :    of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.     Vol;  XXI, 
page  210,  No.  82.— V.  Nitat-kene. 
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Appendix  2. 

RIYAHAM-USHI. 

Daphni-phyllum  humile,  Maxim. 

Yezo-yozuriha.     (•»•/»  5f  9  -^^  . ) 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  dried  and  used 
as  a  medicine.  They  are  cut  up  fine  and  a  decoction  made 
hy  pouring  bot  \?ater  on  them.  This  taken  three  times 
daily  for  three  or  four  days  is  said  to  cure  pains  in  the 
loins  and  pelvis.*  It  is  also  given  by  some  women  at 
time  of  childbirth. 


Appendix  8. 

RASUPA-NL 

Hydrangea  paniculata. 

Sabita.     Nori-uo-ki.     (^  M  ».  ?   ^  ?  ^  .) 

The  inner  bark  of  this  shrub  is  used  as  medicine  by 
some  Ainu,  and  also  as  a  wash  for  clearing  the  head  of 
scurf.  After  the  outer  bark  has  been  taken  off,  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  the  yellow  portions  left,  making,  it  is 
said,  a  kind  of  thick  mucilage.  The  head  is  washed  with 
this  and  warm  water.  It  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  in 
taking  away  scurf  aud  scabs  from  under  the  hair. 

In  cases  ot  hard  labour  in  childbirth,  as  for  example 
these  caused  by  the  ''  Breech  "  and  ''  shoulder  "  presents* 
tion,  the  women  applj'  this  this  mucilaginous  substance 
to  the  womb.  In  the  former  case  it  is  said  to  dilate  or 
enlarge  the  passage,  and  iu  the  latter  to  cause  the  child 
to  right  itself. 


*  See  Trans :    of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.     VoL  X]U, 
page  228,  No.  102. 
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Duriug  the  reiga  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  A.D.  1480, 
Wan-san-ho,  an  officer  ot  the  Chinese  court,  returned  ta 
his  home  from  an  adventurous  voyage  and  informed  hi» 
couutrymen  that  he  had  heen  driven  by  a  storm  upon  an 
island  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  China,  and  that  through 
the  kiudness  of  the  natives  his  ship  was  repaired  so  that 
he  might  depart.  A  century  later,  a  blood-thirsty  pirate 
who  hiid  been  driven  from  the  Pescadores  by  Chinese  war- 
ships took  refuge  on  this  same  land,  and  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  revenge  upou  his  Chinese  enemies,  he 
dought  vent  for  his  anger  by  slaughtering  all  the  natives 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  then,  smearing  his  ship  with 
their  blood,  sailed  away.  In  later  years  many  Chinese 
pirates  followed,  finding  thut  the  new  land  offered  them 
a  safe  retreat.  It  was  from  their  descriptions  that  the 
existence  of  the  island  became  generally  known  in  China, 
and  was  at  that  time  given  the  name  Taiwan  (Terrace 
Bay),  which  it  has  borne  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  island 
was  also  visited  by  piratical  parties  of  Japanese  who  gave 
to  it  the  name  of  Takasagojima. 
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Near  the  close  of  ibe  sixteenth  oentiiry,  the  Portugaese, 
who  were  the  first  Earopeans  known  to  visit  it,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  preseut  vill»ige  of  Kelung,  and  gave 
to  the  island  the  name  of  **  FormosA/'  signifying 
"  Beautifal." 

Formosa  with  its  area  of  14,982  square  miles  is  aboai 
half  the  size  of  Ireland,  or  a  trifle  larger  than  the  Ameriofiu 
states     of    Vermont    and     Conneoticat     taken     together. 
Measured    from  the  northern   to  the  southern  extremity, 
the  island  is  245  miles   in  length,  and  its  greatest  width 
is  76  miles.      Through  nearly  its  entire  length,  the  island 
is    intersected    by    a    range    of    lofty    mountains,    while 
parallel  ranges,  receding  in   height  as  they  lie  towards  the 
west  coast,  give  to  the  traveller   who  approaches  the  west 
side  of  the  island  on  a  bright  day,  a  beautiful  view  of  four, 
and,  in  some  points,  five  or  six  separate  lines  of  waving ' 
colour,    distinct    and   yet   harmonious,    rising   higher    and 
higher    until    the    main    ridge    with    its    great    elevations, 
capped  by  Mounts  Morrison  and  Sylvia  with  their  respective 
heights   of  twelve   and   thirteen   thousand   feet,    finds    an^ 
ending    in    a    background    still     one    shade    lighter,     the 
encircling  sky. 

This  we  owe,  so  the  Chinese  geographers  inform  os, 
to  the  dragons  from  tbe  Woo-hoo-mun  (five  tiger  gate), 
which  was  the  entrance  to  Foo-chow,  who  having  glided 
unseen  through  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  arrived  under 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  made  their  ascent  by  throwing 
up  the  bluff  at  Kelung  Head,  and  then,  writhing  their  way 
through  the  island  with  violent  contortions,  heaved  up  the 
regular  series  of  hills  and  mountains. 

The  mountainous  district  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  eastern  half,  and  continues  to  the  eastern  coast  where 
Ckiffs  with  an  estimated  height  of  six  thousand  feet  preseut 
a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea.  These  are  the  highest  cliffs 
known,  I  believe,  in  the  woild.  In  the  midst  of  these 
rugged  scenes,   we  find  that  the  descendants  of  the  oldest 

Vol.  xxiv.— 8 
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of  Formosa's  knowu  inliabitauts,  the  savage  aborigines, 
have  their  homes.  lu  the  westeru  half,  the  slope,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  valleys,  extends  towards  the  sea,  to  be 
finally  lost  in  the  large  undulating  plain,  over  which  the 
Dutch,  the  Chiuese,  and  now  the  Japanese  flags  have 
snccessively  floated.  It  is  of  this  part,  with  the  addition  of 
good  poi'tious  of  the  north  and  south,  that  I  now  speak. 

The  eastern  districts,  which  with  one  exception  have 
not  yet  been  occupied  by  exploring  parties,  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  land  of  mystery,  for  the  Japanese  engineering 
parties  are  nlready  planning  extensive  work  there,  and  the 
story-tellers  will  be  obliged  to  place  the  retreats  of  their 
favorite  dragons,  their  streams  running  over  beds  of  goldi 
their  tribes  of  pigmies  and  of  black  giants,  in  other  localities, 
if  a  believing  audience  is  desired ;  and  I  am  even  afraid 
that  some  of  the  historical  tales  of  the  east  coast,  we 
have  80  much  respected,  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
that  is  fiction. 

So  far  as  reliable  data  are  concerned,  the  history  of 
Formosa  can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  period  when  the 
island  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  in  1624.  Previous  to 
that  time  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Portuguese  had 
made  any  organized  attempt  to  secure  the  island  for  their 
respective  countries,  and  it  remained  for  the  Japanese  to 
take  the  initiative  in  that  direction.  It  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  internal  warfare  that  bold  Japanese  adventnrers 
attempted  to  enlarge  their  domain  by  reaching  out  to  the 
islands  of  the  south.  Many  expeditions  were  engaged  iu 
the  movement  and  their  journeys  carried  them  as  far  to 
the  south-west  as  Formosa.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
rovers  was  a  band  of  men  kuown  as  Bahan  (God  of  War), 
pirates  with  the  warlike  retainers  of  the  Daimios  Murakami 
and  Kono  as  leaders.  These  adventurers  were  active  in 
the  north  of  the  island  as  well  as  in  the  south-west. 
That  many  were  something  more  than  mere  rovers  and 
engaged  themselves    in    establishing   settlements,  there    is 
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historical  evidence  to  shew,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leaders,  Mototaka,  remains  to  this  day  as  the  name  of 
tbe  north-east  port,  Eelung,  the  latter  heing  hat  the 
Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  same. 

It  was  the  rivalry  between  the  trading  nations  that 
|ed  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  eventually  settle 
in  Formosa.  Previously  they  bad  made  an  attack  on  tbe 
Portuguese  at  Macao  and  had  been  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Ou  their  taking  possession  of  the  Pescadores,  tbe 
Chinese  officials  complained  and  infoimed  the  Dutch  tbat 
so  long  as  they  retained  possession  of  tbose  islands, 
trade  would  not  be  permitted.  Formosa,  however,  tbey 
could  occupy  without  reprehension,  and,  if  tbey  wished, 
fortify  to  protect  tbemselves  against  other  enemies.  This 
the  Dutch  agreed  to,  aud,  after  destroying  the  fort  wbich 
they  bad  erected  in  the  lescadores,  removed  their  factory 
to  Formosa  in  1624. 

The  landing  on  the  island  was  made  on  the  sOutb- 
west  side  (Auping),  from  a  narrow  harbuur  reported  as 
having  thirteen  feet  uf  water.  Their  first  attention  was 
given  to  the  fortifying  of  their  position  and  three  forts 
were  built,  the  last  two,  Zelandia  and  Proviutia,  not  being 
completed  until  some  six  years  later. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  already  settled  in  the 
island  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  but  no  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  occupation  by  the  Dutch  during 
the  days  of  their  arrival ;  however,  upon  the  attempt 
being  made  to  lay  a  duty  upon  two  staple  articles,  rice 
and  sugar,  tbe  Japanese,  who  were  tbe  most  powerful 
race  of  colonists  and  seem  to  have  carried  on  a  most 
extensive  aud  lucrative  trade,  refused  to  submit  to  these 
exactions.  This  gave  rise  to  bitter  hatred  on  both  sides 
aud  the  matter  was  referred  to  Japan  and  placed  before  tbe 
court  of  Yedo.  Tbe  main  object  of  the  Dutch  was  of  course 
trade  and  as  the  commerce  of  Japan  was  an  important 
factor    in   their   prosperity,    they   were  loath   to   lose   it. 
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the  slaughter  was  very  heavy  among  them,  espeoially  as 
the  natives  took  this  opportunity  to  obtain  revenge  for 
the  many  years  of  cruelty  they  had  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chiuese. 

These  uatives  seemed  to  be  a  superior  body  when 
compared  with  the  Chiuese,  and  the  Dutch  owed  much  of 
their  tranquility  to  them.  They  theu  occupied  all  of 
Formosa,  the  Chinese  not  having  sufficient  strength  to 
force  them  from  their  lands  as  they  did  in  later  days. 
They  were  of  good  morals,  and  their  miserable  huts  which 
were  grouped  about  to  form  villages,  were  never  far  from 
a  temple  wbere  they  might  worship.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  women,  the  men  employing  themselves  in  hunting 
stags.  Their  laws  of  wedlock  were  most  curious,  a  married 
woman  not  living  with  ber  husband  until  she  whs  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  and  it  was  a  great  disgrace  should  she 
give  birth  to  a  child  before  that  day. 

There  was  but  little  government  among  them,  although 
each  village  generally  had  its  chief,  and  whole  districts 
were  often  engaged  in  bloody  feuds.  The  aged  were  highly 
esteemed  and  possessed  great  power  over  the  youth. 
Those  who  had  proved  themselves  brav#  in  battle  were 
given  the  highest  rank  that  could  be  bestowed.  Burial 
of  the  dead  was  not  practised,  the  corpse  was  fried  at  a 
fire,  and  after  having  been  wrapped  in  cloth  was  preserved 
in  a  small  building  hung  with  curtains. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  being  gross  paganism,  the 
Dutch  made  most  vigorous  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  At  that  time  Protestant  missionaries  were 
unknown,  so  ministers  in  the  pay  of  the  Government 
were  sent  for  the  work,  and  so  successful  were  they  that 
most  of  the  villages  around  the  Dutch  factories  were 
Christianized.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Loudon  in 
1650,  is  related  the  history  of  the  religious  work  and  it 
is  noted  that  ''  5900  East  Indians  in  the  Isles  of  Formosa  " 
had    accepted    the    Christian    belief.      Prominent   in   this 
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work  was  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Datch  language  which  was  forced  on  all 
students. 

The  Dutch  had  now  established  factories  in  the  far 
north.  Their  agents  had  travelled  well  through  all  parts 
of  the  island  and  savage  chiefs  who  would  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  them  were  given  a  sword,  a  pike,  and  a 
hook  as  the  insignia  of  authority. 

During  the  whole  period  of  Dutch  occupation  in 
Formosa,  China  was  visited  with  numerous  calamities,  not 
only  from  wars  waged  against  them  by  foreign  invaders, 
but  the  greater  civil  war  which,  gradually  sweeping  down 
with  increasing  force,  overwhelmed  the  capital  itself,  and 
the  invadiug  Tartars,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  rulers 
of  Chiiin,  in  1644  drove  the  Mings  from  the  throne. 

Formosa  gained  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  by 
this  long  war,  for  the  Chinese  were  flying  to  other  coun- 
tries in  great  numbers  to  escape  the  troubles  of  their  own. 

Among  the  daring  spirits  which  those  turbulent  days 
produced  was  one  Tei-shi-ryo,  also  called  Chung  Chilung, 
or  Iquon,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a  band  of 
pirates  who  had  their  headquarters  in  Formosa.  This 
man  was  born  in  a  small  village  on  the  seashore  in  the 
Fokien  provinces.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle  with 
poverty,  for  his  trade  was  that  of  a  tailor,  and  people 
thought  more  of  their  lives  during  his  time  than  they  did 
of  fine  robes.  He  later  emigrated  to  Macao  where  he 
served  the  Portuguese,  and  having  received  much  Christian 
teaching  while  there,  he  became  converted  and  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Nicholas.  Not  destined  to  remain 
long  on  the  tailor's  bench,  he  sought  greater  opportunities 
by  becoming  a  petty  trader,  and  while  thus  engaged 
journeyed  to  Japan.  This  seemed  the  turning  point  in 
his  eventful  career,  for  success  crowned  his  efforts  from  that 
time  onward.  He  made  his  home  at  Hiroda  (Hirada)  in 
the  dominion  of  the  daimyo  Omura,  near  the  present  city 
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of  Nagasaki,  and  there  married  a  Japanese  woman  of  the 
Tngawa  family  to  whom  iu  the  year  1624  was  horn 'a 
800  named  Teiseiko,  hetter  known  as  Koxioga,  who  lived 
to  hecome  cue  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  that 
ever  appeared  in  China.  His  father  from  a  petty  trader 
grew  hy  foreign  tradb  to  be  the  richest  merchant  in  China, 
and  afterwards  at  his  own  expense  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
oppose  the  Tartars.  His  success  gradually  drew  around 
Lim  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  vessels  till  he  became 
commander  of  as  great  a  fleet  as  ever  appeared  in  the  China 
.seas,  and  eventually  attained  by  his  political  intrigues,  vast 
undertakings,  and  piratical  raids  such  great  wealth  that 
even  the  Chinese  Emperor  could  not  compete  with  him. 
His  fleet  of  8000  sail  gave  him  command  of  the  seas  and 
none  dared  oppose  him. 

Not  content  with  riches  alone,  this  merchant  king 
begun  to  plot  that  he  might  become  Emperor  of  China, 
To  hide  his  designs  he  took  up  arms  against  the  Tartars 
although  it  is  said  by  some  historiaus  that  at  the  same 
time  he  aided  the  Tartars  by  furnishing  them  such 
intelligence  as  he  thought  for  his  own  advantage.  He  was 
declared  Geuoral  of  all  his  forces,  by  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, and  either  suffered  the  Tartars  to  come  into  the 
three  provinces,  the  only  territory  they  had  not  already 
captured,  or  after  UHcless  battling  surrendered  to  them  as 
the  only  course.  (Historical  accounts  differ  on  this  point). 
At  all  events,  the  man  seemed  to  have  given  an  impression 
either  of  confidence  or  fear,  for  they  made  him  King  of 
Pinquan  in  South  China,  and  loaded  him  with  fine  presents. 
)  It  looks  as  though  it  were  fear  which  influenced  them, 
when  we  learn  that  having  decoyed  him  out  of  tlie  city 
and  away  from  the  haven  where  his  fleet  was  anchored, 
they  seized  and  carried  him  to  Pekin  where  he  was  made 
a  prisoner  and  loaded  with  cliains. 

It  was  five  years  after  the  birth  of  Teiseiko  that  his 
&iher  left  for  China  and   accepted   the  position  of  Com- 
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mander-iu- Chief  of  the  Imperial  forces.  8ood  after  his 
departure,  his  wife  gave  hiith  to  a  second  son  who  was 
named  Shichizaemon  ^  who  spend  his  life  wholly  iu  Japan 
and  did  not  develop  the  love  for  adventure  and  renown 
vehich  made  his  elder  hrother  so  famous. 

Not  long  after,  the  mother  and  Teiseiko  left  Japan  to 
join  the  father  at  Nanking  which  was  then  the  capital  of 
China.  Here  the  son  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  placed  in 
the  Imperial  University  where  he  was  known  by  his  school- 
mates  as  a  heroic  person  rather  than  a  scholar. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-two,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  Teiseiko  was  presented  to  the  Chinese 
Emperor  who,  pleased  with  the  3'ouog  man's  appearance 
as  well  no  doubt  as  desirous  of  granting  a  favor  to  the 
father,  conferred  upon  him  the  great  honor  of  bearing  the 
name  Eoxinga, — the  honorable  gentleman  who  bears  the 
same  family  name  as  the  Emperor.  He  was  then  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Central  Body  Guard  and  was  ennobled 
as  a  Count.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tartar 
invasion,  and  soon  after,  the  Emperor,  unable  to  hold  the 
capital,  was  driven  out,  and  travelled  as  a  wanderer  to 
Foochow.  After  frequent  overtures  from  the  Tartars,  the 
father  alone  weakened,  and  was  eventually  carried  off  to 
prison  as  mentioned  above,  while  the  son,  now  more 
determined  than  evtr,  betook  himself  to  flight.  The  mother 
wished  to  join  her  son,  but  before  she  could  leave  her 
palace,  it  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  Tartars,  and  rather 
than  surrender,  the  brave  woman  committed  suicide.  It  was 
then  that  Eoxinga,  although  he  was  the  recipient  of  military 
honors,  and  had  served  as  a  civil  officer,  visited  the 
Temple  of  Confucius,  and  casting  his  scholastic  garments 
into  a  fire  with  much  prayer  and  lamentation,  resolved  to 

^  The  descendants  of  Shichizaemon  served  the  Goveiiiment  for 
many  years  as  interpreters  of  Chinese,  and  there  reside  to  this  day 
in  Nagasaki  certain  Japanese  who  point  with  pride  to  their 
ancestor. 
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spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  armed  opposition  to  the 
Tartar  invaders.  There  were  mauy  stont  loyalists  with 
him,  who  in  a  similar  manner  pledged  their  allegiance  to 
Eoxinga  aud  his  canse,  so  that  he  was  possessed  with 
ninety  learned  men  at  once  who  were  suitahle  for  respon- 
sible offices  under  his  command. 

At  about  this  time  the  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
died  at  Foo-chow  and  was  buried  without  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  to  which  his  rank  entitled  him.  Soon  after* 
Eoxiuga  aud  his  followers  in  two  Inrge  war  vessels  went 
to  Nan-ow  (on  the  coast  near  Amoy),  where  he  assembled 
several  thousand  soldiers  uuder  his  standard.  He  styled 
himself  **  Count  Eoxiuga,  Commander-in-Chief,"  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  on  the  island  of  Eoro  (Eulangsn) 
which  is  separated  from  Amoy  by  a  narrow  strait.  This 
district  still  recognized  the  old  dynasty,  and  several  parties 
of  Tartars  who  attempted  to  fortify  themselves  within  its 
borders  were  attacked  by  Eoxingn  and  in  every  instance  were 
defeated  aud  driven  thence.  But  the  first  of  many  great 
victories  was  the  defeat  of  a  strong  force  at  Touan,  which 
was  considered  so  creditable  an  accomplishment  that  the 
rank  of  Duke  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  also  soon 
drove  the  Portuguese  from  Amoy  and  occupied  that  quarter 
with  his  troops.  These  successes  brought  to  his  standard 
pirates  from  all  over  the  China  seas  and  his  power  was 
fast  becoming  as  formidable  as  that  of  his  father 
before  him. 

Such  a  menace  to  the  Tartar  Government  brought 
from  them  splended  offers  of  reward,  if  he  would  surrender, 
but  these  onl^  increased  his  resoluteness  through  which  he 
was  soon  able  to  point  to  seventy-two  military  stations 
which  he  had  established  in  different  parts  of  the  ptoviuces, 
and  he  threatened  the  capital  itself.  The  Tartars,  now 
greatly  angered  at  the  young  Commander's  obstinacy,  took 
revenge  on  the  father  for  the  doings  of  the  son  by  throwing 
him  into  a  vile  dungeon  and  adding  fifteen  chains  to  those 
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that  were  already  laid  npoii  him.  But  Eoxinga  was  not 
to  be  stayed.  Regardless  of  this,  and  planniug  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  Tartars,  he  implored  aid  from  the  Japa- 
nese Shogitns,  for  with  their  assistance  be  believed  success 
would  be  assured. 

Not  succeeding  in  this,  Koxinga  planned  to  move  on 
to  the  capital,  Nanking,  alone.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
reorgauized  his  naval  force,  but  while  on  his  way  with  an 
expedition  to  Chekiang  Province,  a  great  storm  arose  aud 
many  of  his  ships  were  suuk,  drowuing  eight  thousand 
of  his  soldiers,  amongst  tbem  bis  own  son.  Althoagh  in 
despair  at  this  calamity,  it  did  not  delay  him  long,  for  his 
ships  were  soon  repaired  and  we  find  him  the  next  year 
with  a  new  expedition  ascending  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river 
to  attack  Naokiug.  His  force,  Chinese  history  informs  us, 
consisted  of  fifty  thousand  marines,  fifty  thousand  cavalry 
and  seventy  thousand  infantry.  Of  the  latter,  ten  thousand 
were  known  as  the  ^'  iron  men,"  they  being  encased  in 
heavy  armour  decorated  with  red  spots  like  the  Jeopard, 
and  were  always  placed  in  the  front  rank  that  they  might 
cut  off  the  feet  of  the  Tartar  cavalry  horses. 

Koxinga,  though  opposed  along  the  way,  advanced 
steadily,  gaining  villages  day  by  day,  but  having  reached 
the  city  of  Ohing  Kiang,  a  more  serious  obstacle  was  met, 
in  the  structure  of  a  fort  built  in  the  river.  It  is  described 
as  consisting  of  timbers  covered  with  earth,  surrounded 
with  walls  built  in  some  places  so  high  that  they  stood 
thirty  feet  above  the  water^  and  mounted  upon  them  were 
guns  and  cross  bows.  The  fortification  was  ten  miles  long 
and  horses  could  with  safety  travel  over  the  whole  surface. 

Among  the  force  sent  to  oppose  Koxinga  at  this  point, 
were  many  Tartar  Generals  who  had  become  renowned 
from  their  achievements  while  battling  against  the  armies 
of  the  old  dynasty.  But  the  young  Commander  was  equal 
to  them  all,  and  after  a  five  days'  struggle,  during  which 
time  he  lost  not  a  single  boat,  the  Tartars  retreated  towards 
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ihe  capital.  Koxinga  was  now  able  to  advance  aud  secured 
several  important  stations.  The  Tartars,  thoroughly  alarmed, 
-ealled  for  namerous  reinforcements,  which  were  speedily 
«ent  them,  there  being  among  the  number  large  bands  of 
warriors  in  iron  armour  which,  it  is  said,  glistened 
brilliantly  in  the  sun.  These  haughty  warriors  sent  this 
word  to  Koxinga  and  his  men  iu  a  contemptuous  manner, 
''Pirates  are  unworthy  of  our  swords,"  but  wheu  they 
itppeared  in  gorgeous  battle  array  to  fight  with  the 
''pirates,"  Eox;nga  fought  so  well  that  after  three  days 
the  Tartars  found  that  they  were  no  match  for  him  and 
retreated  with  groat  haste. 

The  young  Commander  then  divided  his  forces  into 
€ve  divisions,  carrying  colors  of  red,  white,  black,  blue  aud 
yellow.  One  division  was  armed  with  Japanese  muskets, 
^another  with  large  spears,  while  there  were  corps  of 
trumpeters,  bearers  of  fire  signals,  color-bearers  who  were 
possessed  with  flags  representing  centipedes,  etc.,  etc. 
All  the  forces  were  well  drilled  aud  disciplined,  aud  the 
cavalry  charges  of  the  well  mounted  Tartars  caused  no 
-confusion  in  the  ranks. 

At  last  the  capital,  Nanking,  was  reached  aud  the 
j'etreating  Tartars  sought  safety  behind  its  walls. 

Pliins  were  now  formed  for  the  attack  upou  the  city 
aud  the  positions  told  off  to  the  different  divisions,  but 
discontent  and  disseusion  which  arose  among  his  officers 
•caused  great  confusion  aud  resulted  iu  defeat  just  as  victory 

« 

was  within  his  grasp. 

Stricken  with  grief  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Amoy, 
-and  with  demoralization  among  his  troops  his  fond  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Regardless  of  this  crush- 
ing blow,  however,  he  was  not  induced  to  withdraw  his 
•opposition  to  the  Tartars,  but  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  continual  distar* 
'banco,  while  on  account  of  his  piracies  the  China  Sea 
1>ecame  impassable. 
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The  Chinese  inland  had  yielded  to  the  Tartnrs  and  in 
token  of  sabtuission  had  shaved  their  heads.  Hence  to- 
deprive  the  enemy  of  pi^o visions,  the  THrtars  commanded 
all  the  villages  and  towns  which  stood  along  the  shore  to- 
be  bnrnt  to  the  ground  and  tlie  country  laid  waste,  and 
no  people  were  safifered  on  pain  of  death  to  live  within 
three  leagues  of  the  coast.  Because  of  these  measures,, 
and  likewise  because  of  tlie  great  losses  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  Hollanders  who,  being  in  league  with  the  Tartars, 
attacked  him  both  by  land  and  sea,  he  found  himself  in  sucb 
a  perilous  position  that  he  began  to  look  about  for  safer 
quarters.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Formosa  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  began  secret 
preparations  with  the  hopes  of  some  day  not  far  distant 
gaining  the  beautiful  isle  for  his  own. 

The  Dutch  were  not  blind  to  the  actions  of  Koxinga,. 
however,  and  believing  that  he  had  Formosa  in  view  they 
increased  their  vigilance.  At  the  request  of  the  Formosa 
Governor,  twelve  ships  with  large  reinforcements  were  sent; 
but  the  Admiral,  having  received  from  Koxinga  the  assur- 
ance that  *'  he  had  not  the  least  thought  of  war  against 
the  compauy,*'  believed  there  was  no  immediate  danger  and 
ordered  the  ships  to  other  stations,  while  he  returned  home 
to  accuse  the  Governor  of  unreasonable  apprehensions. 

The  events  then  passing  in  the  island  were  widely 
different  from  these  conjectures,  for  Koxinga  immediately 
on  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1660  appeared  at 
the  Pescadores,  and  on  a  favorable  day  sailed  with  25,000 
of  his  best  men  for  Formosa.  He  reached  the  island  safely,, 
and,  aided  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen  on  ^hore,  began 
to  laud  not  far  from  Fort  Zelandia  which,  together  with 
Fort  Provintia,  was  garrisoned  with  1,500  Dutch.  He  first 
stationed  a  number  of  his  vcosels  between  the  two  forts 
which  hud  been  constructed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
entrance,  and  occupied  with  his  forces  a  position  which 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  communications  between  the 
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Eoxinga  or  his  oolony  wonld  be  attubked.  A  Eai^<»pean 
friar  oouverted  into  an  ambassador  for  a  Ghiaese  pirate- was 
something  of  h  novelty^  but  the  plan  must  hiive  had  its  dt8« 
advautages.  At  all  events,  the  lecepfcion  accorded  him  left 
nothing  to  be  desired ;  for  as  he  rode  through  the  streets 
iu  full  uniform,  troops  were  drawn  up  who  saluted  him  as 
he  passed.  The  Chinese  were  then  living  in  or  noHr  (he 
capital  to  a  considerable  number,  and  hs  they  were  known 
to  htive  received  letters  from  Formosa,  they  were  at  once 
accused  by  the  Government  of  conniving  at  rebellion. 

Most  careful  preparations  were  made,  such  as  abolish- 
ing important  outside  forts  that  the  Spanish  forces  might  all 
be  assembled  at  Manila,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness  the 
Chinese  were  attacked.  It  is  related  in  Juan  de  la  Con- 
ceplion'8  History  of  the  Philippines  that  upon  the  commenc- 
ing of  the  massacre  many  peaceful  Chinese  traders  in  their 
terror  hanged  themselves  ;  some  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
others  were  drowned  in  their  attempts  to  escape  by  sea, 
but  a  few  succeeded  in  reaching  Formosa. 

Biccio  returned  to  Formosa  and  found  Eoxinga  already 
preparing  an  expedition  to  be  sent  against  the  Spaniards ; 
but  before  his  plans  were  completed,  he  died  of  fever  at 
the  age  of  89  having  reigned  only  one  year  and  nine 
months.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers 
ever  recorded  in  history. 

The  possessions  of  the  father  fell  to  the  eldest  son, 
Teikei,  who  appeared  at  the  capital  and,  after  slight 
opposition  from  Koxinga's  younger  brother,  who  disputed 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  was  acknowledged  the  rightful 
ruler  of  Formosa. 

The  young  king  appears  to  have  been  more  interested 
in  furthering  peace  and  prosperity,  than  in  conquer- 
ing other  lands,  for  we  find  him  dispatching  Riccio  a 
second  time  to  the  Philippines  with  a  treaty  to  establish 
commercial  relations,  while  he  sent  word  to  the  Dutch 
inviting  them  to  join  in  the  trade  of  Formosa,  ofiering  to 
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give  them  places  for  revideQee  at  either  KelaQg  or  Tamsni 
in  tbe  north,  and  fortbermore  to  surrender  the  one  hundred 
Dutch  prisoners  still  confined  in  Iha  island.  He  begged 
them  to  believe  in  bis  siucerily  and  no  longer  trnst  to  the 
Tartars.  This  offer  they  refosed  to  accept,  but  continaed 
for  some  time  to  be  deluded  by  the  vain  promises  of  tbe 
latter  tbat  they  should  be  reinstnted  in  Formosa,  until  it 
was  too  lato  and  they  were  obliged. to  return  to  Batavia. 

Teikei,  still  possessing  tbe  hatred  for  the  Tartars  that 
characterized  his  father,  was  about  to  join  the  king  of 
Fokien  in  warfare  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Fokien 
territory,  but,  not  being  acknowledged  by  the  king  as  h 
sovereign  prince,  he  declared  war  against  bim  on  the  spot, 
defeating  him  so  badly  that  the  Tartars  were  able  to  seize 
the  province  and  appoint  a  viceroy  to  rule  inliQ^s  stead. 

Teikei  died  at  the  age  of  thirty -four  respected  hy 
all,  having  greatly  promoted  tbe  prosperity  of  Formosa 
and  established  a  good  administration  over  all. 

Teikokzo  became  in  turn  king,  but,  later,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  a  true  son  of  the  deceased  prince,  he 
was  driven  from  the  throne  and  afterwards  killed  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  true  sons  and  their  grandmother.     The  eldest 
of  the  surviving  sons  now  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.     His  career  was  a  troublous  one,  for  the 
Tartars,  all  successful,  first    wrested    irom   his  dominions 
the  Pescadores,  and  by  granting  pardon  to  all  who  would 
submit    to    the    Tartar    Emperor,    greatly    weakened    his 
position  in  Formosa.     At  last  be  was  induced  to  surrender, 
and  in  1668  the  island  was  resigned  to  tbe  Tartar  General, 
and  Teikokzo  was  sent  to  Peking  by  order  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor,    who    instead    of  punishing    him,    made   him   a 
duke.     Thus  for  thirty-eight  years  after  its  fall  on  the  main 
land,  the  old  Ming  Dynasty  was  recognized  in  Formosa  in 
tbe  face  of  tbe  strongest  opposition  from  the  invaders,  and 
this  was  due  solely  to  the  efibrts  of  Eoxinga,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson. 

Vol.  xxiv. — 9 
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The  island  was  now  placed  under  the  jarisdiction  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Fokien.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  improvement  in  the  subsequent  administration ;  on 
the  contrary  the  island  became  a  hot-bed  of  revolution. 
A  great  many  outlaws  were  attracted  to  Formosa  by  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  evading  the  laws  of  the  main- 
landy  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  aoy  semblance  of 
government  was  preserved. 

Chief  among  the  many  outbreaks,  was  the  rebellion 
of  1722,  which  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  swaims  of  hungry  officers  who  came  over  to  Formosa 
*•  to  devour  the  fat  of  the  land." 

There  lived  at  that  time  a  worthless  character  named 
Choo  Yikwei,  who,  detested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
where  lie  lived,  left  tbe  place  and  became  a  police  runner. 
Soon  afterwards  he  lost  this  situation  and  having  no  other 
labour  to  turn  his  hand  to,  sought  a  livelihood  by  feeding 
ducks.  These  feathered  tribes,  as  is  their  custom,  marched 
daily  out  in  regular  rows  like  files  of  soldiers  and  returned 
in  the  evening  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  said  that  this 
gave  to  our  hero  the  suggestion  of  military  tactics,  and 
he  resolved  to  become  a  ruler  of  men  rather  than 
ducks. 

He  therefore  sold  his  ducks  and  with  the  proceeds 
prepared  a  magnificent  dinner  to  which  were  invited  many 
outlaws  from  far  and  near.  It  was  then  he  made  known 
his  plans  for  a  rebellion. 

Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  pro- 
posals were  met,  he  believed  his  position  one  of  safety, 
and,  by  promising  relief  to  all  who  were  discontented,  his 
strength  eventually  became  such  a  menace  to  the  autho- 
rities that  troops  were  sent  from  China  to  oppose  him. 

The  strong  hand  of  the  Empire  was  not  judiciously 
applied,  however,  for  innocent  people  were  persecuted  and 
confusion  and  misery  spread  broadcast,  so  that  the  masses 
generally  were  inclined  to  favor  the  rebels. 
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The  rebellion  grew  daily  in  streugth,  and  by  a  clever 
trick  the  Imperial  troops  were  thrown  ofif  the  track  and 
the  rebels  entered  the  capital  capturing  much  treasure  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  capped  their  success  by  crowning 
the  ODce  humble  duck  feeder,  Choo  Yikwei,  Emperor  of 
Formosa. 

This  gave  the  Viceroy  such  a  fright  that  he  at  ouce 
sent  all  the  available  soldiers  of  his  district  to  Formosa. 
They  were  successful,  and  the  rebels  were  soon  dispersed, 
but  not  until  a  great  part  of  the  island  had  been  laid  waste 
and  multitudes  had  been  swept  away  by  disease. 

In  1788  the  island  was  visited  by  a  great  typhoon 
which  lasted  for  twelve  hours.  Public  buildings,  granaries, 
barracks,  salt  warehouses,  and  other  large  structures  were 
destroyed,  while  private  houses  everywhere  were  reduced 
to  ruins.  Twelve  ships  of  war  wholly  disappeared,  and 
twelve  more  were  destroyed,  while  two  hundred  other 
ships  were  lost.  Enormous  though  the  loss  of  life  was, 
the  number  of  deaths  is  unknown.  It  is  said  that  sub- 
terranean convulsions  may  have  conspired  with  the  winds 
and  thus  increased  the  violence  of  the  calamity. 

The  event  was  followed  six  years  later  by  a  great 
rebellion  lasting  until  1833 — by  far  the  most  bloody  that 
Formosa  had  ever  witnessed.  After  forty-nine  years  of 
constaut  battling  it  was  suppressed,  but  not  without  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  destroyed  by  disease  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  rebels,  and  at  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  taels. 

Count  Benyowsky,  a  Hungariau  nobleman  who  had 
been  banished  to  Kamtschatka  for  having  joined  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Russians,  seized  a  vessel  and  made  his 
escape  in  company  with  ninety-six  other  persons.  He 
touched  at  Japan,  the  Loochoo  group,  and  finally  in  1771 
landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Formosa,  making  the  shore  iu 
latitude  28°  22^  N.  He  was  not  peacefully  received  by 
the  natives,  his  landing  parties  being  several  times  attacked/ 
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The  Count,  however,  seems  to  have  secured  fall  revoDge, 
for  on  one  occasion  he  killed  according  to  his  own  account 
over  two  h>3ndred  natives  after  settiug  fire  to  their  village 
while  a  few  days  later,  at  the  instigation  of  his  meu,  he 
made  an  attack  on  a  party  of  savages  who  had  killed  three 
of  bis  men,  and  slaughtered  1,156  according  to  his  actual 
count. 

Having  thus  defeated  a  large  tribe  of  savages,  his 
aid  was  begged  by  a  friendly  chief  that  he  might  join  in 
an  attack  against  the  Ghiuese.  He  consented,  and  com- 
biuing  his  forces  with  the  savage  tribes,  and  personally 
commanding  the  party,  he  was  able  to  inflict  a  crushing 
defeat  on  the  Chinese.  For  this  service  the  chief  bestowed 
upon  him  many  valuable  presents  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  on  the 
east  const,  but  it  appears  the  Count  from  his  past  expe- 
rience had  some  suspicion  that  his  followers  would  not 
serve  him  loyally  aud  accordingly  bid  farewell  to  hia 
savage  frieuds. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Formosa  is  no  doubt  so 
well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in 
outline. 

In  1842,  the  English  ships  Nerbudda  and  Ann  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Formosa.  It  was  at  the  close 
of  England's  war  with  China,  and  the  Chinese  then  con- 
sidering any  Englishman  legitimate  prey,  carried  197  of 
the  wrecked  crew  in  cages  to  Taiwanfu  and  there  decapi- 
tated tliem  all. 

To  record  the  outrages  that  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  trade  in  the  island  would  call  for  more 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  Chinese  proved  untrustworthy  that  in  1868,  it 
was  considered  necessary  for  British  marines  to  seize 
Fort  Zelandia  and  hold  the  town  of  Anping  until  the 
Mandarins  had  fulfilled  their  promises.  The  savages  of 
Formosa    were    especially    atrocious,  and   hardly   a    year 
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passed  withont  a  murderous  attack  on  the  crew  of  some 
wrecked  ship  that  the  forces  of  the  ocean  had  cast  upon 
their  shores.  The  very  few  who  escaped  death  were  sold 
into  slavery,  there  being  several  authenticated  cases  of 
ihis ;  and  what  may  have  taken  plaQe  in  the  savage  wilds 
without  becoming  known  to  the  outside  world,  one  hardly 
ventures  to  imagine. 

The  Americans  sent  in  1867  one  ill-equipped  expedi- 
tion against  the  savages,  which  met  with  defeat  and  the 
loss  of  its  commauder,  Lieutenant  McEenzie.  But  it  cannot 
be  said,  until  the  Japanese  expedition,  that  civilized  gov- 
ernments had  made  any  real  attempt  to  punish  the  natives. 

lu  1871  an  open  boat  was  cast  ashore  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  Formosa,  and  fifty-four  of  its.  crew, 
Loochooans,  were  cruelly  murdered  by  members  of  the 
Botan  tribe  of  savages.  In  a  discussion  between  a  Japa- 
nese envoy  and  the  Chinese  officials,  the  former  was 
informed  that  the  savage  tribes  did  not  come  under  Chinese 
jurisdiction.  Jnpan  decided  therefore  to  take  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands,  and  a  large  expedition  was  landed  at 
Liang-kian,  South  Formosa,  which  afforded  a  convenient 
base  for  operations  further  inland.  This  action  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  in  Peking,  but  Japan  gave  little  heed 
to  the  remonstrance  which  came  from  that'  quarter. 

Military  law  was  proclaimed  over  the  whole  south 
<;ape;  the  Botans  were  punished  and  a  substantial  camp 
established.  The  Chinese,  now  thoroughly  awakened, 
strengthened  the  defences  of  the  island,  built  military 
roads,  and  landed,  during  the  period  the  Japanese  occupied 
the  south,  over  ten  thousand  troops  to  reinforce  their 
regular  forces.  War  was,  however,  averted  by  diplomatic 
measures,  and  Formosa  settled  down  again  for  a  few  years 
of  peace. 

In  1884  and  1885  trouble  again  came  to  the  turbulent 
island  by  the  French  attempting  to  take  Formosa  as  a 
security  for  the  iudemnity  promised  by  China  during  the 
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Franco- Chinese  war.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  north 
of  the  islaod,  the  French  capturing  the  Chinese  fort  at 
Kelung,  destroying  its  five  modern  Krupp  guns,  and  there 
establishing  their  camp  and  headquarters.  Tamsui  was 
bombarded  and  an  attempt  made  to  land,  but  the  French 
were  driven  back  to  their  boats  by  the  Chinese.  Later  a 
blockade  of  the  whole  island  was  declared  with  the  exception 
of  the  east  coast,  which  continued  through  the  whole  winter. 

A  treaty  was  signed  in  June,  the  blockade  was  raised 
and  Kelung  evacuated.  The  Chinese  it  was  estimated  had 
about  fifty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  north,  and  during  the 
campaign  great  numbers  were  lost  by  buttle  and  disease. 

Wheu  the  news  of  the  cession  of  Formosa  to  the 
Japanese  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  reached  the  official 
class  in  the  island  great  was  the  dissatisfaction.  That  the 
island  might  still  be  held  by  the  Chinese,  it  was  decided 
to  declare  it  a  republic.  Accordingly  on  May  24th,  ex- 
Governor  Tang  was  elected  President,  and  the  foreign 
powers  were  officially  notified. 

The  capital  of  the  new  nation  was  established  in  the 
north  at  Taipehfu  ;  and  a  large  force  was  mobilized  there, 
and  throughout  the  northern  districts  proclamations  were 
issued  announcing  the  formation  of  the  republic  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

*'  The  Japanese  have  affronted  China  by  annexing  our 
territory  of  Foimosa,  and  the  supplications  of  us,  the 
people  of  Formosa,  at  the  portals  of  the  throne,  have  been 
made  in  vain.  We  now  learn  that  the  Japanese  slaves 
are  about  to  arrive. 

**  If  we  suffer  this,  the  land  of  our  hearths  and  homes 
will  become  the  land  of  savages  and  barbarians,  but  if  we 
do  not  suffer  it,  onr  condition  of  comparative  weakness  will 
certainly  not  endure  long. 

**  Frequent  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  foreign 
powers,  who  all  aver  that  the  people  of  Formosa  mnst  esta- 
blish their  independence  before  the  powers  will  assist  them. 
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**  Now^  therefore,  we,  the  people  of  Formosa,  are  irre- 
vocably resolved  to  die  before  we  serve  the  enemy,  and 
we  have  in  coancil  determined  to  convert  the  whole  island 
of  Formosa  into  a  republican  state,  and  tbat  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  all  our  state  affairs  should  be  orgauized  and 
carried  on  by  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  officers 
publicly  elected  by  us,  the  people.  But  in  this  enterprise 
there  is  needed,  as  well  for  the  resistance  to  the  Japanese 
aggression  as  for  the  administration,  a  man  to  have  chief 
control  in  whom  authority  shall  be  assured.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  tbe  respect  and  admiration  in  which  we  have 
long  held  the  Governor  and  Commnnder-in-Chief, 
Tang  Chiug  Sung,  we  have  iu  council  determined 
to  raise  him  to  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Republic. 

'*  An  official  seal  has  beeu  cut,  aud  on  the  seCi)nd  day 
of  the  fifth  month,  at  the  *  s  s  u  '  hour  (9  a.m.  May  25th), 
it  will  be  publicly  presented,  witli  all  respect,  by  the 
notables  and  people,  farmers  and  merchants,  artisans  and 
tradesmen  ;  all  must  assemble  at  the  Tuan  Fang  meeting 
house  that  we  may  in  a  grave  and  solemn  manner  inaugu- 
rate this  undertaking.  *'  Let  there  be  neither  delay  nor 
mistakes. 

**  A  declaration  for  the  whole  Of  Formosa.*' 

The  flag  of  the  republic  was  a  rather  pleasing  combina- 
tion, with  a  blue  ground  and  a  yellow  tiger  in  the  centre, 
possessing  a  tail  which  took  up  more  space  than  is  usually 
aliotted  to  a  real  tiger. 

The  Japanese  landed  a  force  on  the  north-east  coast, 
May  80th,  and  on  the  third  of  June,  after  bombarding  the 
fortd,  Kelung  was  occupied. 

A  few  days  later  the  Chinese  soldiers,  getting  the  better 
of  their  officers,  made  an  attack  upon  the  capital,  looting 
aud  burning  the  Government  buildings,  including  the  yamen 
of  President  Tang,  firing  the  powder  magazine  and  gene- 
rally doing  great  damage. 
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At  Tamsai  the  German  steamehip  Arthur  with  the 
fleeiug  President  on*  board  was  fired  upon  from  a  Chinese 
fjort,  and  the  German  gunboat  litis  was  compelled  to  elear 
fur  action  and  open  fire  in  return,  with  the  result  that  the 
Chinese  were  driven  back  from  their  position. 

June  7th  the  Japanese  forces  reached  Taipehfu 
practically  unopposed,  and  Count  Admiral  Kabayama 
established  his  headquarters  at  Taipehfu. 

The  capital  of  the  Formosan  Republic  was  now 
removed  to  Tninanfu  and  Liu  Yungfa  the  famous  Black 
Flag  Chief,  was  dechired  president.  One  issue  of  paper 
notes,  with  values  of  $1,  $5,  $10,  and  two  issues  of 
postage  stamps  with  values  of  dc,  5c.,  and  10c.  were 
made,  and  various  otlier  measures  taken  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Government. 

In  October  the  Japanese  closed  iu  upon  Liu  and  his 
soldiers  from  three  directions,  with  the  result  that  Takow 
fell  ati  easy  capture.  General  Liu  with  numbers  of  his 
officers  escaped  and  fled  on  the  nineteenth  for  the  mainland. 
Anping  and  Tainanfu  surrendered  on  the  21st,  and  the 
republic  of  Formosa,  which  had  existed  since  May  24 th, 
was  no  more. 
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THE  INFLUENCE   OF   GRECO-PERSIAN 
ART  ON  JAPANESE  ARTS. 


Bt  Rev.  Isaac  Dooman. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Tbe  title  of  tbis  essay  might  be  misleadiog  if  left  without 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  By  the  Greco-Persian  iuflaenoe 
we  do  not  mean  the  influences  of  these  two  ancieut  empires 
in  exclusion  of  all  tbe  rest ;  but  our  intention  is  to  examine 
the  influence  of  that  venerable  civilization  which  is  the 
legitimate  progenitor  of  all  tbe  modern  Arts  aud  Sciences, 
and  whose  center  of  birth,  growth  and  maturity  was  occiden* 
tnl  Abia,  oriental  Europe,  aud  Egypt  in  Africa.  In  the 
progress  of  tbe  diverse  component  elements  oi  this  civiliza- 
tion towards  an  ultimate  synthesis,  Greece  was  the  last 
arrival,  but  through  her  many-sided  intellect  for  obser* 
vation  and  easy  comprehension  and  assimilation  she  speedily 
realized  the  ideal  towards  which  all  were  teuding,  and  in  a 
most  happy  manner  successfully  accomplished  in  its  entirety 
tbe  work  in  which  ail  the  rest  had  been  separately  engaged 
for  ages.  Hence  Greece  will  stand  forever  as  the  con* 
snmmator  and  representative  of  all  that  is  highest  aud 
noblest  in  man.  But  to  divorce  Greece  art  and  civilization 
from  its  ancient  ancestry  will  be  attended  with  many  com* 
plicated  results  :  its  nativity  will  be  obscure,  its  growth 
incomprehensible,  aud  its  manifold  ideas  will  remain  unintel- 
ligible. 
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Persia  is  connected  here  with  Greece  not  becanse  it 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  art-drama  of  our  world, 
but  as  the  sole  exponent  aud  the  only  medium  through  which 
those  elevating  influences  of  Western  thought  must  have 
passed  to  the  Aryan  and  non-Aryan — Semitic  aud  Mongolian 
— races  of  Asia. 

At  once  will  be  observed  the  vast  expanse  of  historical 
territory  which  has  to  be  traversed.  We  have  not  only  to 
look  into  the  present  status  of  the  fine-arts  and  general 
civilization,  but  must  also  go  back  thousands  of  years,  in 
order,  to  unearth  the  loug-ago  defunct  affinities  and  for- 
gotten relations  of  the  nations  which  have  been  the  primal 
factors  and  remote  parents  of  our  culture  and  advanced  life. 

We  have  to  study  also  the  different  parent  languages 
and  their  infinite  ramifications  into  dialects  and  sub-dialects, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  ethnological  kinship  of  the  races 
which  have  no  exterior  resemblances  to  each  other.  We 
shall  have  to  investigate  also  the  manners  and  habits  of 
these  peoples,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of  their  thought  and 
its  manifold  expressions.  And  finally  we  have  to  analyze 
thoroughly  that  most  powerful  and  important  force  silently 
working  in  humanity  and  shaping  its  destiny  towards  a 
resonant  unity — we  mean  religiou. 

The  peculiar  tendency  and  attitude  of  our  age  demand 
thorough  analytical  researches,  and  well-authenticated  data 
in  every  department  of  study.  The  time  for  advancing 
vague  generalizations  and  unsubstantiated  hypotheses  has 
passed  away.  But  to  treat  such  a  vast  field  of  studies 
exhaustively,  nay,  even  to  a  limited  extent  of  satisfaction  ia 
a  short  essay  like  the  present  one,  is  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  possibility,  as  each  one  of  these  individual  subjects 
included  in  its  sphere,  requires  a  separate  voluminous 
treatise.  Indeed  almost  all  of  them,  or  at  least,  the  most 
important  ones,  have  for  centuries  arrested  the  attention 
and  employed  the  powers  of  great  talents,  the  final  results 
of  whose    precious    labours  are   the  common    property  of 
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mankind.  We  do  uot  thereforo  inteud  to  do  over  agHin  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner  what  others  already  have  achieved 
with  praiseworthy  ahility.  We  shall  try,  however,  to  give 
a  short  sketch,  or  rptber,  a  hird's-eye  view  of  the  results  of 
their  useful  labours,  with  this  prominent  addition :  We 
will  endeavor  to  apply  the  principles  and  fundamental  laws 
discovered  in  their  several  fields  of  researches  and  investiga- 
tions to  a  wider  spbore,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our 
mental  observation.  We  shall  not  only  hope  to  glance  over 
the  intercourse  and  kinship  of  close  neighbours  in 
remote  antiquity  like  that  of  the  Persians  to  the 
Assyrians,  or  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomans  ;  but  we  shall 
attempt  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  try  to  see  the 
influence  exercised  by  that  great  center  of  culture  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above  upon  the  distant  countries  of  Asia, — 
China  and  Japan.  By  this  means  we  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  finding  out  the  exact  quota  of  material  which  each 
individual  member  of  this  great  community  of  nations  has 
contributed  toward  the  erection  of  tbis  stupendous  farbic 
of  our  modern  civilization :  to  f;o  through  a  dissecting 
process,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  find  out  the  exact  nature 
of  the  types,  ideals,  and  tastes  peculiar  to  each  individual 
race  of  mankind. 

In  our  nineteenth  century  we  have  witnessed,  not 
without  great  joy,  with  the  advancement  of  closer  inter- 
national relations  and  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  human 
intercourse,  the  springing  up  of  new  sciences  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  different  thought  productions  of  man- 
kind.  To-day  the  studies  of  comparative  philology,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  comparative  religions,  are  just  as  firmly 
established  sciences  as  the  study,  say,  of  comparative 
anatomy  or  comparative  chemistry.  Not  long  ago  none  of 
the  two  first  mentioned  subjects  were  deemed  fit  topics  for 
studying  iu  a  comparative  method.  Why  then  should  not 
a  new  science  for  the  comparative  study  of  all  art  produc- 
tions of  the  dififerent  civilised  nations  he  inaagarated  ?     By 
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fiometimes  almost  insurmountable,  which  we  do  not  eneoon- 
ter  in  the  study  of  art.  As  previously  observed,  language 
is  intimately  connected  with  our  hidden  mental  machinery  ; 
and  heoce  the  elements  to  be  analyzed  aud  compared  with 
each  other  are  extremely  complex  and  oftentimes  of  conflict- 
ing tendencies.  Not  infrequently  in  the  very  grouping  of 
them  we  commit  egregious  blunders,  to  be  corrected  only  by 
time : 

'*  Whose  age  as  it  advaiiceth,  teaches  all  things.*' 
For  centuries  the  Hutigariau  language  was  grouped  with 
the  European,  and  Turkish  with  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages  !  Oftentimes  by  simply  mistaking  some  superficial 
similarity  between  the  sounds  we  are  led  to  make  hasty 
conclusions  and  claim  the  honour  of  discovering  new 
ethnological  relations.  Indeed  there  is  more  danger  of 
building  up  extravagant  theories  upon  the  unwarrantable 
deductions  of  philology  than  upon  those  of  any  other 
science. 

But  in  the  study  of  the  diverse  arts  of  all  the  nrt-loving 
and  art-producing  nations,  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
falling  into  any  grave  mistake  such  as  the  student  of  com- 
parative philology  is  liable  to  fall  into,  because  art  is 
objective  in  its  conception,  genesis  and  growth  to  maturity. 
We  can  unmistakably  perceive  every  stage  of  its  upward 
ascent.  An  art  idea  which  eternally  remains  subjective, 
and  is  unable  to  incarnate  itself — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
that  sacred  terminology — into  a  visible  shape  and  form,  that 
latent  idea  is  alien  to  the  world  of  art.  The  LaocoOn  of  the 
marble  and  that  of  poetry  are  two  distinct  beings  of  two 
separate  worlds,  each  subject  to  its  own  laws  of  life  and 
criticism.  Let  us  for  a  moment  study  this  very  pathetic 
story  as  given  us  by  Virgil  : — 

**  When  (dreadful  to  behold),  from  sea  we  spied 

Two  serpents,  ranked  abreast  the  seas  divide. 

And  smoothly  iweep  along  the  swelling  tide. 

Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show  ; 
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Their  bellies  seem  to  bnm  the  seas  below. 

Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  coarse. 

And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force, 

And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain,  they  held ; 

Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were  filled  ; 

Their  nimble  tongnes  they  brandished  as  they  came, 

And  licked  their  hissing  jaw  that  sputtered  flame. 

We  fled  amazed :  their  destined  way  they  take, 

And  to  Laocoon  and  his  children  make  : 

And  first  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind, 

Theu  with  their  sharpened  fangs  their  limbs  and  bodies 

grind. 
The  wretched  father  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vaiu,  they  next  invade. 
Twice  rouud  his  waist  their  winding  volumes  rolled  ; 
And  twice  about  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 
The  first  thus  doubly  chocked — their  crests  divide, 
And  towering  o*er  his  head  in  triumph  ride. 
With  both  liis  hands  he  labours  at  the  knots  ; 
His  belly  fillets  the  blue  venom  blots  ; 
His  roaring  fills  the  flitting  air  around. 
Thus  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing  wound, 
He  breaks  his  bonds,  the  fatal  altar  flies, 
And  with  loud  bellowings  breaks  the  yielding  skies. 

•         *••*••• 
Their  tasks  performed,  the  serpents  quit  their  prey, 
And  to  the  tower  of  Pallas  make  their  way." 
Hei'e  we  have  a  story  which  in  the  imagery  of  its  detailed 
incidents,    and  in  the    tragico-pathetic  sentiments   of  the 
whole,  falls  far  below  the  story  of  the  boy  Urashima  as  we 
hsve  it  in  the  Manyoshu,   or,  indeed,  that  of  many   other 
stories  both  historical  and  legendary  which  we  have  known 
since  our  childhood.     But  when  suddenly  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  story  as  related  in  the  marble,  and  that 
too  when  Greek  Art  was  at  the  beginning  of  its  decadence, 
into  what  a  new  world  we  are  ushered  !     What  a  pleasing 
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world  of  realisui  and  inventive  emotions  !  The  intense  feel- 
ings of  pain  witli  unmistakable  langnage  sounding  from 
evei-y  limb  and  part  of  the  father's  body,  and  the  trustfol 
a£fectiou  with  wliioh  the  yonths,  now  drowning  in  the  midst 
of  an  overwhelming  vortex  of  agony,  are  appealingly  looking 
for  aid  from  their  helpless  parent,  compel  us  to  become  real 
participants  of  that  awful  tragic  drama — spiritually  to 
share  the  pain  of  the  victims.  In  that  small  piece  of  marble 
the  artiflt  has  comprised  as  many  of  the  noble  and  sugges- 
tive thoughts  with  which  we  meet  in  our  terrestial  abode, 
as  Shakespeare  has  in  any  of  his  immortal  tragic  dramas. 
Who  will  far  a  moment  venture  to  compare  the  story  of 
Urashima  as  told  in  a  netauke,  with  that  of  Laocoon  as  told 
in  the  Vatican  marble  ? 

Again  the  resemblance  and  similarity  of  all  art  objects 
is  so  strikingly  impressive,  and  the  impressions  produced 
so  lasting,  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  even  a  meagre  likeness 
with  ease,  that  also  after  great  lapse  of  time.  Perhaps  no 
other  impressions  in  the  whole  range  of  objective  pheno- 
mena, when  ouce  acquired,  are  so  lastingly  ine£faceable,  as 
those  of  beauty  and  deformity.  There  is  very  little  danger 
here  of  falling  into  harmful  errors  on  account  of  ephemeral 
similitudes. 

Nor  yet  will  any  spiritual  sentiments  disturb  or  ruffle  the 
equanimity  of  our  spirit  in  the  comparative  study  of  the 
fine-arts,  as  might  well  happen  in  that  of  the  extant  religious 
creeds.  For  in  the  vast  ocean  of  sesthetical  feelings  and 
emotions  every  object  is  beautiful,  and  hence  serene  and 
calm.  Even  if  some  of  the  types  of  beauty  found  there 
be  not  in  conformity  with  our  own  individual  tastes,  the 
very  remembrance  that  they  have  for  ages  delighted,  ed«- 
cated  and  elevated  the  SBsthetic  craviugs  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  meu,  ought  to  be  more  than  a  sufficient  reward  for 
our  labours  of  love.  Nay  more,  as  no  stage  of  organic  life, 
however  simple  and  low,  is  without  its  suggestive  lessons* 
bearing  upon  the  gradual  ascent  of  life  ;  so  no  stage  of  art,{ 
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however  erode  and  barbarous,  is  devoid  of  valuable  teachiogfr 
relntiitg  to  its  gradual  evolution. 

By  eutering  ioto  such  v^ist  fields  of  study  in  aesthetics, 
we  shall  be  helped  gradutiliy  to  form  a  catholicity  of  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  which  cnunot  be  easily  realized  in  the 
other  departments  ot  human  studies.  When  once  this  ca- 
tholicity, like  a  healthy  atmosphere  surrounds  us,  we  can 
easily  perceive  the  road  leading  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  art  of  every  nation.  And  by  such  means  alone  shall 
we  be  }ible  to  discover  the  path  through  which  the 
Arts  have  been  tending  from  every  direction  to  Ihe 
ultimate  focalization.  But  in  order  to  reach  this  *' Inner 
Sanctuary,"  we  must  first  pass  through  the  **  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,''  where  we  shall  be  able  to  see  all  sorts  of  motley 
ideas,  crude  and  unhewn,  strenuously  striving  and  strog- 
gliug  for  a  final  self-manifestation.  There  alone  we  can  see 
and  examine  the  nature  and  working  method  of  the  impelling, 
power  which  produced  such  an  unwieldy  magnitude  in 
Egypt,  such  a  grotesque  massiveness  in  Mesopotamia,  such  a 
mirth-excitiug  diminutiveness  in  the  Japan  of  the  Tokugawas^ 
and  such  an  ideal  perfection  in  the  diviue  Greece. 

From  the  very  nature  and  vastness  of  our  studies,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  pass  all  the  art-products  of  so  many 
nations,  past  and  present,  before  our  critical  observation  ;. 
such  an  undertaking  would  entail  an  amount  of  labour,  and 
demand  a  degree  of  critical  acumen  and  judgment,  which 
we  do  not  possess.  This  being  beyond  the  scope  of  oar 
limited  time  and  powers,  we  shall  yet  endeavour  with  the 
help  of  a  few  well-known  objects  of  art,  and  especially,  of 
some  principal  art-tastes  of  the  different  nations  who  have 
greatly  assisted  the  gradual  advancement  of  culture  and 
refinement,  reach  the  latent  psychological  forces  and  innate 
ideas  which  have  given  a  happy  birth  to  such  divine  objects*^ 
Evidently  without  a  minute  study  of  these  Art  objects 
themselves,  we  cannot  reach  those  hidden  mines  of  thought 
out  of  which  such  priceless  products  have  been  hewn.  Bat 
Vol.  xxiv. — 10 
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Art  is  60  sympathetic  in  its  feelings,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  and  universal  in  its  relations  to  the  other  fields  of  oar 
knowledge  :  to  arcliseology,  religion,  history,  mythology, 
language  and  vnsLuy  others,  that  if  each  one  of  them  coutri- 
bates  even  a  small  nmoaut  of  data  bearing  upon  oar 
sabject,  we  shall  be  greatly  helped  to  reach  snccessfally 
the  end  of  our  toilsome  journey.  Then  we  can  reach 
And  know  the  exact  essence  of  the  sabject,  working  out 
Buch  wonderful  miracles  of  objective  and  visible  beauty. 
It  is  pb}cbologicaI]y  foreordained  that  no  one  shall 
reach  the  Rubject  but  tbrongh  its  object.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  priority  in  time,  the  sabject,  in  its  value 
and  importance,  will  always  occupy  a  higher  place  of  honour 
than  its  objt^ct.  ''It  is  the  spirit  that  quickrneth,  the  flesh 
piofiteth  nothing "  is  such  un  immutiible  truism  in  the 
world  of  art,  as  well  as  iu  that  of  knowledge,  that  no  sophistry 
of  argument  will  ever  be  able  to  dim  or  eclipse  its  shining 
truth,  nor  a  fallacious  logic  diminish  aught  of  its  force. 


CHAPTER  n. 
The  Dominant  Spibit  in  the  Ancient  Abt  of  Japan. 
The  student  who  devotes  his  lime  to  the  study  of  early 
Japanese  Art,  especially  of  the  Yamato  period,  is  so  con- 
stantly confronted,  nay,  I  should  rather  say,  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Art  objects, 
essentiiiUy  different  in  their  conception,  spirit,  form 
and  character  from  the  whole  native  art  of  later  days — 
whose  nascent  existence  at  this  early  period  of  Japanese 
<5ivilization  is  scarcely  observable — that  he  is  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere  for  their  origin  and  parentage,  indeed  for  all 
those  antenatal  cirsnmstances  which  presage  their  happy 
genesis.  Who,  for  example,  would  for  a  moment  venture  to 
aver  that  the  artists  who  conceived  and  infused  life  into 
such  gigantic  works  of  the  highest  Art  as  the  Nara  Todaiji, 
the  Nara  Daibutsn,  the  NaraNi-0,  the  Horiuji  mural  paint- 
ings, and  still  more  recently  the  Kamaknra  Daibatsa,  were 
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aetaated  by  the  same  motives,  their  minds  moulded  by  the 
same  ideals,  and  governed  by  the  same  aesthetic  laws  as 
those  who  goided  and  governed  the  ningyo  and  netsi^ 
carvers  of  the  later  years,  or  the  dwarfed  Tosa  paintings  ? 
In  the  coIosBal  monuments  of  Art  and  Architecture  which 
these  primitive  giants  have  left  us,  we  are  unable  to  descry 
the  imaginative  faculty  and  ideas  of  the  compatriots  of  the 
poets  who  wrote  the  Shih-King,  or  the  Manyoshu ;  but  we 
<^an  clearly  see  revealed  that  complex  mentality  of  the  poets 
who  composed  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Iliad,  the  Divina 
Oomedia  and  the  Shah-Namah  of  Firdousi.  At  the  very 
aight  of  these  stupeudous  productions  the  observer  is  over- 
awed by  the  grandeur  of  the  conceptions,  the  immense 
mass  of  material  manipulated  in  a  most  easy  and  untram- 
melled manner,  and  the  freedom  of  action  which  the  artist  has 
displayed  in  every  part  of  his  work — a  freedom  often  verging 
on  rashness — though  the  final  outcome  has  been  a  wonder  of 
felicitous  composition  and  harmonioas  combination. 

Allow  me  to  mention  here,  once  more,  the  two  Ni-0  of 
the  Nara  Todaiji,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  ani- 
mated wood  sculptures  in  the  world.  Of  course  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  uo  piece  of  Japanese  art, 
whatever  its  size,  that  is  not  brimful  of  life  and  animul 
spirit ;  the  charge  ot  monotony,  or  timidity,  or  insipidity  or 
tameness,  cannot  be  brought  against  it.  It  is  in  the  loss  of 
magnitude — the  substitution  of  the  miniature  for  the  colossal 
— more  than  in  other  features,  that  its  glyptic  art  has 
suflfered. 

Finally  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  physiog- 
nomical features  and  facial  characteristics  ;  and  with  the 
outline  and  contours  of  the  complete  human  body,  which 
are  radically  different  from  the  racial  types  found  in  these 
beautiful  islands,  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  viewing 
the  ancient  Art  of  Japan  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  new 
aesthetic  world  not  unlike  that  which  we  see  in  tlie  frag* 
mentary  remnants  that  have  come  down  to  as  from  the  ruins 
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tribntion  of  the  bounties  of  Nuture.  This  will  beoome 
very  clear  if  we  closely  examine  any  large  wooden  edifice 
of  old  Japan.  Here  frequently  we^  meet  that  accumola- 
lion  of  the  material  into  a  burdensome  superfluity,  which 
the  very  weight  of  marble  would  have  precluded,  and  so 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  unwieldiness,  and  repulsive 
obcbity.  Another  defect,  in  fact  the  greatest  one  we  notice 
in  Japanese  arcliitecture,  is,  the  impossibility  of  producing 
grand  coluunttdiug  in  the  galleries  and  corridors  of  their  great 
edifices,  especially  in  the  great  Shinto  Shrines  like  the 
Kaluga  of  Narn  and  Yamada  Jinsha  of  Ise,  where  the 
artist,  on  accoui«t  of  the  paucity  of  his  materials  fails  to 
attain  to  the  sublimity  of  magnitude  of  any  of  the  great  tem- 
ples, or  edifice  of  the  Western  civilization,  as  for  example, 
the  Parthenon,  where  majesty  and  simplicity  have  been 
most  happily  blended  together.  In  some  places  the  columns 
have  been  considerably  thickened  by  the  application  of  hn 
exti'aneous  covering,  when  the  motive  has  not  been  to  obtain 
stability,  but  proportionate  symmetry  and  a  pleasing  pers- 
pective ;  and  the  result  though  very  far  from  being  perfect, 
is  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  especially 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  its  surroundings.  This  ingenious 
device  has  been  repeatedly  resorted  to  in  those  high  Bud- 
dhist temples  and  other  structures,  where  otherwise  the 
procurement  of  a  symmetrical  thickness  in  any  species  of 
wood  is  impossible. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  different  species  of  Japanese 
stone  is  so  hopelessly  irremediable,  that  nothing  important 
in  stone  statuary,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. The  Japanese  artist  whose  prodigality  of  indus- 
try and  regardlessness  of  time  in  every  minute  detail  of  his 
work  is  phenomenal,  appears  to  us  to  show  the  least  of  these 
characteristics  in  his  stone  statues  and  statuettes,  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  everywhere  in  the  country.  Indeed 
a  very  large  majority  of  them,  for  their  inartistic  grotes- 
queuess,  and  sometimes  for  their  extraordinary  hideousness. 
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wonld  rival,  or  even  surpass,  the  totems  of  tbe  semi- 
oivilized  savages  of  Central  America,  and  show  little 
kinship  to  tbe  works  of  a  people  whose  laborioas  minuteness 
of  tecbincal  skill,  and  exquisite  finish,  have  recently  sarpris« 
ed  tbe  whole  civilized  world. 

• 

We  mast  here  exclude  from  this  severe  criticism  a 
solitary  statue  of  Jizo,  recumbent  upon  a  lotus  flower,  in 
promiment  relief,  upon  a  huge  rock,  on  the  narrow  pathway 
leading  from  Ashi-no-yu  to  Hakone.  It  is  by  far  tlie  best, 
and  tbe  largest,  (being  more  than  one  jo  higb)  stonework  of 
real  artistic  merit  we  have  seen  in  Japan.  Tbe  sadne&rs  of 
that  impenetrable  eternal  silence  so  common  to  Buddbist 
statues  and  portraits,  is  greatly  relieved  here  by  a  calm  and 
snbdued  smile  which  illumimates  the  countenance  and 
enhances  its  worth  as  a  valuable  work  of  art.  It  is 
attributed,  just  like  all  the  other  great  works  of  art  in 
ancient  Japan,  to  Eobo  Daishi. 

In  pninting,  which  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of 
Japanese  art,  and  as  concerning  which  Gonse  has  aptly 
said  :  **  rhistoire  de  la  peiuture  est  au  Japon  plus 
qu'aillenrs,  Thistoire  de  Tart  lui  mSme,"  the  existence  of 
this  powerful  foreign  inspiration  is  still  more  pre-eminently 
conspicuous ;  and  whenever  the  painter  leaves  its  well 
defined  canons  and  firmly- established  outlines,  he  immediate- 
ly goes  astray,  and  with  an  unalterable  fatalism  rushes 
into  the  committal  of  tbat  besetting  sin  of  the  entire  native 
art  of  Japan  :  namely,  a  senseless  diminutiveness,  and  an 
oppressive  compression  of  every  object  into  a  cramped  and 
convulsive  posture,  especially  of  the  one  which  needs  more 
expansion  and  freedom  of  movement  than  all  the  rest,  viz 
tbe  human  body.  Ail  a  clumsy  massiveness,  and  an 
extravagant  superimpasition  of  the  material  were  the 
besetting  sins  of  tbe  Assyrio-Egyptian  artist,  so  an  in- 
excusable diminutiveness  has  been  that  of  Japanese  art 
when  not   under  the  elevating  infloence   of  the  old  Aryan 
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inspiratioD  which  enacted  such  wouders  in  the  classic  art  of 
Dai  Nippon. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  fine-arts  and  literature 
seem  to  have  cultivated  mutual  friendship,  nay,  we  should 
rather  say,  there  is  a  hidden  psychological  kinship  and  close 
affinity  between  them.  The  case  is  not  different  in  Japan. 
The  poet  sang  : 

*'  Yo  no  uaka  wo,  shi  shaku  go  sun  ni,  nari  ni  keri ; 

Go  shaku  no  karada  wa  oku  tokoro  nashi.*' 

(In  this  world  no  one  siiould  be  taller  than  four  bhaka 
and  five  sun,  for  there  is  no  sufficient  space  here  for  a  five- 
shaku  human  body.)  This  was  the  exact  position  taken 
by  the  painter.  A  five-shaku  human  stature  was  neither 
fit  for  poetry  nor  for  painting.  Once  however,  emancipat- 
ed of  this  self-imposed  nightmare  the  Japanese  painter  is 
strong,  natural  and  healthy.  The  student  of  Japanese 
painting  will  repeatedly  notice  that  whenever  a  painter, 
even  at  the  present  day,  has  for  his  model, — whether  an 
imaginary  or  a  real  model  we  will  not  at  present  consider — 
a  figure  representing  an  Aryan  deity,  or  a  Buddhist  Arhat, 
nay  more,  even  when  the  canonized  saints  of  his  own  land 
are  portrayed  ;  a  natural  extention  of  the  limbs,  a  robust 
and  well-developed  trunk,  a  broad  chest,  an  intelligent  facial 
cast  free  from  all  suspicion  of  a  flagitious  design,  or  of 
innocent  stupidit3%  a  masterly  adaptation  of  every  individual 
point  to  the  central  idea,  and  an  easy  convergence  of  the 
diverse  elements  and  actions  into  a  harmonious  unity,  is 
the  happy  end.  These  all-important  features  are  greatly 
attenuated  and  weakened,  both  in  vigor  and  prominence, 
whenever  the  artist  is  under  the  Chinese  sway,  and  he 
attempts  to  paint  fictitious  Chinese  scenes,  sages,  manners^ 
and  modes  of  thought  and  living.  But  the  lowest  depth  is 
reached  when  the  artist  comes  to  illustrate  the  movements 
and  actions  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  himself,  namely,  oi 
his  own  compatriots.  The  whole  domain  of  the  native  art 
of  J«ipan  shows,   almost  to  demonstration,  that  oftentimes 
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an  ideal — as  opposed  to  the  real — model  will  lead  the  artist 
to  a  higher  and  vaster  sphere  of  symbolic  beauty  than 
oommoo  and  prosaic  everyday  reality. 

We  shall  uot,  however,  overlook  or  ignore  the  approaeb 
to  a  precious  trathfulness  of  outline  and  facial  features 
which  the  Ukiyo-ye  masters  made  independently.  They 
almost  succeeded  in  producing  genuine  art-types  by 
faithfully  sketching  and  minutely  illustrating  the  doings  of  a 
class  of  their  countrymen  ;  or  rather  their  countrywomen. 
Their  failure  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  art  may  be 
attributed  to  the  self-limitation  which  they  needlessly 
imposed  upon  themselves,  by  confining  their  fruitful  labors- 
to  the  portrayal  of  a  single  class  with  an  nndesirable 
minuteness,  while  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  all  the- 
others.  By  cultivating  this  spirit  of  sectional  exclusiveness 
they  fore-ordained  for  their  school  the  fate  of  a  lifeless  con- 
ventionalism which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  end  of  all 
schools  of  painting— I  rather  should  say  of  everything^ 
human.  Notwithstanding  this  dead  formalism,  consider- 
able progress  towards  an  allowable,  and  even  recom mend- 
able,  realism  was  made  by  the  academies  of  the  Toriis,  and 
the  Utiimaros  ;  and  the  daily  visual  presentation  of  an  object 
painted  with  servile  regularity,  led  them  gradually  towards 
its  formal  anatomical  study.  But  this  empiricism  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  liberate  them  from  the  prefixed  iron 
rules  of  a  petrified  traditionalism.  However,  it  was  they,, 
that  is,  these  Ukiyo-ye  Masters,  who  opened  the  road  that 
would  have  led  to  a  final  emancipation,  if  only  the  Shijo- 
Artists  had  made  an  unrestricted  application  of  the  leading 
canons  and  principles  of  their  healthy  natnralism,  to  the^ 
human  body  as  they,  so  wisely,  did  to  their  animal  and 
scenic  creations.  If  Mori  Sosen  had  studied  his  men  with 
the  same  painstaking  perseverance  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  studied  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  his  monkeys,  he 
would  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  world  of  painting: 
in  Japan  ;   but  as  it  is,  as  far  as  the  painting  of  man  is 
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Wherever  and  wheuever  its  magio  wand  has  graciooBly 
touched,  it  has  inspired  an  nnqaeuchable  yearning  after  aU 
that  is  elevated  and  immortal  iu  the  infinite  world  of  art. 
It  was  Buddhism  which  impregnated  the  soul  of  the  ancient 
.Artist  with  manifold  ideas  and  thoughts  whose  unchecked 
Coition  we  see  everywhere  around  us. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  was  the  primal 
cause  of  awakeuing  the  dormant  aesthetic  activities  of  the 
Japanese  artist ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  see,  he  also  on  his 
part  has  radically  transformed  the  genius  of  this  religion 
from  that  of  pessimism  and  despair,  into  a  religion  of  mirth, 
and  of  H  humour  almost  verging  ou  the  burlebque.  Indeed, 
the  Buddliism  of  Japan  always  has  been  the  religion  of  the 
artist  mure  than  that  of  the  priest ;  that  is  to  say,  influence 
of  the  artist  has  been  more  predominant  in  its  daily  life 
than  that  of  the  priest.  That  fuudnmental  doctrine,  and 
final  consummation  of  the  creed  of  Shakya  Mooni : 

**  Many  a  house  of  life 

Hath  held  me — seeking  ever  him  who  wrought 

These  prisons  of  the  senses,  sorrow- fraught. 

Sore  was  my  ceaseless  strife  1  But  now, 

Thuu  builder  of  this  Tabernacle,  Thou, 

I  know  thee,  never  shalt  thou  build  again  these  wnlls  of 

III 
pain  I 

has  destroyed  very  few  tabernacle  walls  in  Japan.  A  re- 
ligious creed  which  goes  to  such  an  insane  extremity  of 
pessimism  leading  to  actual  self  annihilation  could  never 
have  found  a  single  fouI  ready  for  its  acceptation  amongst 
these  light-hearted,  nature-worshipping,  life-loving  and 
ever-active  Japanese.  Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt  if  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhibm  in  these 
Islands  the  inhabitants  have  fairly  understood  the  genius  of 
its  austere  institutions,  and  the  subtleties  of  its  metaphysics  ; 
or  if  Buddhism  on  its  part,  has  materially  afiected  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese  race.  No  one  who  reads 
4he  Manyoshu  will  fail  to  percieve   the  strong  aspiratioQS 
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•nd  religions  sentiixieuis  which  the  race  possessed  in  its  early 
ohildhood.  Hence  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  advent 
4>i  the  new  religion  with  its  noble  ethical  codes,  and  very 
profound  abstract  doctrines,  most  have,  perforce,  greatly 
purified  the  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilities  of  the  unso- 
phisticated people  just  brought  within  the  domain  of  its 
metapliysical  leaven.  Almost  always,  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings of  a  recondite  nature  conveyed  from  a  philosophical 
natiou  to  one  not  given  extensively  to  abstract  speculation, 
impress  themselves  deeper  into  the  receipients'  understand- 
ing than  is  the  case  with  the  intellectual  reciprocity  and 
commerce  of  idens  of  two  nations  possessing  the  saine  mental 
inclinations  aud  proclivities.  Undoubtedly  the  adveut  of 
Buddhism  into  Japan  ameliorated  the  moral  status  of  the 
people,  in  a  larger  ratio  than  it  did  that  of  China,  who  had 
already  codified  such  exct'lleut  ethical  precepts  ;  and  whose 
people  are  more  original  and  philosophic  than  their  eastern 
neighbours.  But  beside  that  keen  instinct  for  the  percep- 
tion ot  the  primal  moral  law  which  is  the  universal 
heirloom  of  mankind,  each  religious  cult  has  some 
•distinctive  original  features  distinct  from  its  genius, 
which  constitute  its  suul  and  essence,  and  without 
thorough  fulfilment  of  those  specific  functions  no  religious 
organization  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  very  prolonged  tenure  of 
existence.  The  essence  of  Christianity,  for  example,  is  not 
the  *'  Sermon  on  the  Mount/'  although  it  is  inseparably 
connected  with  its  whole  interal  system,  and  its  alienation  or 
disruption  might  be  ntt ended  by  prave  consequences  threa- 
tening its  very  existence  as  a  vital  and  useful  organism. 
But  it  is  that  latent  force,  like  an  invisible  potentiality 
pervading  everywhere  and  moving  everything  ;  and  impart- 
ing life  and  animation  to  the  lifeless  mechanism  of  the  whole 
idystem  ;  aud  even  suffusing  activity  into  moral  law  when 
its  operations  from  some  unknown  causes  are  kept  in 
abeyance.  It  is  this  '*  essence,"  this  *'  potentiality  "  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha  which   in  our  opinion,  has  not  material- 
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